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RIDING, - SETTING, FARRIERY, 
"HUNTING, FISHING, COCKING, 
WITH 


The various METHops to be obſerved in BREEDING and DrEæTING of HORSES 
both for the Roap and Tuxy ; alſo, the MANAGEMENT of DOGS, GAME- 
COCKS, DUNGHILL-FOWLS, TURKIES, GEESE, DUCKS, 
PIGEONS, SINGING-BIRDS, Ge. 


And ur Manns of Sunline their various DisxAss and AccipENrs. 


COLLECTED FROM THE BEST AUTHORS; 


WITH VERY CONSIDERABLE ADDITIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS, 


BY EXPERIENCED GENTLEMEN, 
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HE mind of man is incapable of a conſtant application, 
either to ſtudy or bufineſs; it is therefore highly neceſſary to 
is it, at convenient ſeaſons, by ſuch relaxations as may refreſh 
its faculties, and recruit the animal ſpirits that have been diſſipated 
by laborious purſuits, or a length of ſtrict attention. And when 
the amuſements to which we have recourſe, on ſuch occaſions, are 
friendly to health, delightful to the ſenſes, and perfectly conſiſtent 
with innocence, they have all the recommendations we can. poſſibly 


" 


The diverſions that are the ſubject of theſe ſheets, are entirely 
of. this nature, and are ſo peculiarly adapted. to ſcenes of rural life, 
that a juſt knowledge of them is conſidered as a neceſſary accom- 
pliſhment in Wit 9. deyote their vacant hours to 


country. 
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It would be needleſs to enlarge on the ſatisfactions and advan- ' 
tages they are capable of affording us. No proſpe& of nature can 


awake more pleaſing ideas in the imagination, than a landſkip, 


diſtributed into verdant woods, and opening lawns, with the diver- 
ſity of extended plains, flowery meadows, , and clear ſtreams : the 


| heart of a contemplative beholder melts into ſecret raptures at the 


inchanting view, and he is immediately prompted to hall the Great 
Benefactor who ſheds ſuch a profuſion of beauties around him. 
But when he likewiſe regards them as ſo many rich magazines, 
intended” för the accommodation of his table, as well as for the 
improvement of his health, and the ſolace of his mind, he begins 
to think it a reproach to him to be unacquainted with the manner 
of acquiring theſe enjoyments that were created for his uſe with ſo 

much liberality ; and he is then convinced that Hunting, Fowling. 

Fiſhing, and Riding, are more neceſſary to his welfare than at firſt | 


he might i imagine. 


1 a order therefore to render theſe, and other rural recreations, 
as intelligible and familiar as poſſible, we have carefully collected 
the beſt obſervations that have been made on each article; we have 
conſulted ' all authors on this occaſion, and have ſelected every | 


; Perticular from them, that we thought would contribute to plea- 


ſure and improvement ; ; and, as we were dcfirous to render this 
„ | work 


vi) 


work as compleat as poſſible, we have prevailed upon ſeveral gen- 
tlemen of diſtinguiſhed abilities and experience, to favour us with 
a great number of intereſting paſſages, that we are perſuaded will 
be very acceptable and inſtructive to thoſe Who have an inclination 
to gain a competent knowledge of theſe agreeable ſubjects. 

As our intention was to make this performance equally per- 
ſpicuous and regular, we have digeſted it into the form of a Dic- 
tionary, in which we have been careful to range under each head 
every particular peculiar to it, ſo as to illuſtrate the articles in the 
moſt effectual manner; by which means we have rendered the 


'whole ſo methodical and familiar, even to a common ray | 


Hon, that we flatter ourſelves we ſhall not be taxed with obſcurity 
in any material circumſtance neceſſary to be underſtood, We may 
likewiſe venture to. add, that the plan we have purſued, through 
the whole courſe of theſe ſheets, will eaſe the curious of the 
expence and trouble of conſulting a number of books written on 
theſe ſubjects, ſince, as we have alrgady intimated, all imaginable 
care has been taken to extract from the moſt approved authors, 
whatever obſervations may be neceflary to give our readers a clear 
and expeditious knowledge of all the different branches of theſe 
pleaſing recreations; as well as receipts from the different authors 


of eſtabliſhed reputation, for the cure of moſt complaints incident 


to 
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to Horſes, Dogs, Cocks, &c. which i in this edition is „ conſiderably | 
enlarged; as well as the articles Hunting, Fiſhing, Fowling, &c. 
&c. with proper inſtructions for the moſt ignorant to prevent their 
being impoſed on in purchaſing Horſes, by TW Dealers in 
[ thoſe valuable animals. ee N N 0 
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X BAT E; a horſe is ſaid to ab 
1 take down, his curvets, when working 
upon curvets, he puts his two hind legs to 
the round both at once, and obſerves the 
Tame exactneſs in all the times. Ser Cuxvzr. 
'- ABSCESS, proceeds from. a blow, hurt, 
or ſome violence, incident to feveral ani- 
mals, as horſes, ſheep, poultry, &c. 
In Hoss, a cataplaſm or pultice of 
lime, reduced to a fine powder, and mixt 
with wine and oil in equal quantities, ought 
to be applied to the part affected; or one of 
Wheat- flour, ſteeped in vinegar, with half an 
Gunce of manna may be uſed in its ſtead. 
In Snrxr, the method is to open the tu- 
mour, in what part ſoever 45 is found, and 
after letting out the matter, Cto pour into the 4 
| 
| 


vibes 


_—_—_— 


wound ſome melted. pitch, and burnt ſalt 


powdered, , 1 

In Pour tary, they open the abſceſs with 

: 210 >» . - ar” "of | 
a pair of ſciſſars, preſſing out the corruption 
with their fingers; and then give them let- 
tuce chopped ſmall, and mixed with bran 
ſteeped in water, and ſweetened with honey 


{ 


to eat. L's Marat Fe | | 
ABATURES, is foiling the ſprigs or 
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ate, or | ACCLOYED, ſignifies pricked. A horſe's 


foot when 
accloyed. | 
ACHE, [in Sor/es] a pain in any part of 
the boy; a diſeaſe that cavſes numbneſs 
in the joints, and proceeds from cold, ta- 
ken upon hard and violent exerciſe or la- 
bour ; for which there are ſeveral remedies. 

ACOPUM, a fomentation to allay the 
ſenſe of wearineſs; alſo a medicine for horſes, 
uſed for the ſame purpoſe, and prepared thus : 
Take half an ounce of caſtoreum, adraces two 
ounces; of bdellium half an ounce and half 
a quarter, opopannax an ounce, fox greaſe 
half an ounce, pepper an ounce, laſerpi- 
tium three quarters' of an ounce, ammoni- 
_acum two ounces, pigeons. dung as much, 
half an ouuce. of galbanum, one ounce and 
quarter of nitre, three quarters of an 


pricked in ſhoeing is ſaid to be 


o 


a 
ounce of ſpuma nitri, laudanum two oun- 
ces, pyrethum and bay- berries of each 


three quarters of an ounce, cardamum two 


ounces, rue ſeed two ounces, feed of agnus 
caſtus one ounce, parſley feed half an ounce, 
dried roots of flower: de- luce an ounce and 
quarter and half, oil of bay as much, oil 


B oleum - 


graſs that a ſtag throws down in paſſing by. 
| 4 = 1 | | 


of ſpikenard three quarters of a pound, 


* 


1 ! Os . \— 7103-7 OF, 
oleum cyprinum fourteen ounces, the old- ADDER-STUNG, is ſaid of cattle when 
eſt olive oil a pound and half, pitch fix | ſtung by adders, or bit by a hedge hog or 
ounces, turpentine four ounces.z- every one | ſhrew, for which complaint uſe an ointment, 
of them that will diſſolve, melt ſeparately | made of dragon's blood, with a little barley-" ” - 
by themfelves, then mingle them together | meal and the white of an egg. b 
with the reſt of the ingredients, firſt beating ADVANCER, one of the ſtarts or 
to fine powder; after they have boiled a lit- branches of a buck's attire, between the 

tle on the fire, take off the pan, and ſtrain | back antler and the palm. ia 

the liquor into a clean gallipot, to be kept | Te .AFFOREST, is to turn land into fo- 
for uſe : in adminiſtring this medicine, give ' reſt; and, on the contrary, to DISAFFO- 
not above two ſpoonfuls at a time, in a pint | REST, is to turn, land from being foreſt to 


of ſack or muſcadine wine, and if by lang | other uſes. | / 
keeping it hardens, ſoften it with a little] AGE or an Horss. To know how old a 
cypreſt oi KENT LY | horſe'is; there are ſeveral outward charaRers ; 


It is both+ a medicine, and an ointment, f. his teeth, whereof he has in his Head juſt 
helping convulſions, ftring-halts, colds, | forty ; that is, fix great wong teeth above, 
&c. in the ſinews and muſcles, draws forth | and fix below on one fide, with as many on 
all noiſome humours, and. being put up into | the other, that make twenty-four, called 
the noſtrils of a hotſe, by means of à long f grinders ; then ſix above, and as many be- 
gooſe feather, anointed therewith, diſbur- | low in the fore part of his mouth, termed 
thens the head of all grief. gatherers, and making thirty-ſix z. then four 

It diſſolves the, liver, troubled with all | tuſhes on each fide, named 4i1t-teeth, which 
Xl» re or. obſtructions, helps ſiccity | make juſt forty. As mares uſually have no 
and crudity in the body, baniſhes all weari- | tuſks, theit teeth are oply thirty- ix. 
neſs.; and, laſtly, cures, all forts. of ioward A colt is foaled without teeth ; in. a , few 
diſeaſes, if given by way of drench, in wine, | days he puts out four, which are called pin- Þþ* 
beer, or ale. © {wild n cers, or nippers; ſoon, after appear the four 

ACTION os THE MOUTH, is the agitation | ſeparaters, next to the pincers; it is ſome. 
of the tongue, and the mandible of a horſe, | times three or four months before the next, 
that by champing upon the bridle, keep his | called corner teeth, puſh ferth. Theſe 
mouth freſh. You may ſee by the white ro- | twelve colt's teeth in the front of the 
py foam, that a horſe. has the action of the mouth, continue, without alteration,” till 
mouth, which is a ſign of vigour, mettle, | the colt is two years, or two years and a half 
and health. | © - i old, which makes it difficult, without great 

ACULER, a French word, uſed. in the | care to avoid being impaſed on during that 
academies, importing that a horſe working interval, if the ſeller finds it his intereſt to- 
upon volts in the manage, does not go far | make the colt paſs for either younger op 
enough forwards at every time or motion, | older than he really is:; the only rule you, 
ſo that his ſhoulders. embrace, or. take in, | have then to judge by is his, coat, and the 


4 


too little ground, and his croupe comes too | hairs. of his mane. and tail. A colt, of one 
near the center of the volt. | year his a funde, rough coat, reſembling \. 
This horſe has acule, becauſe the horſe- | that of a water ſpaniel, and the hair of his 


man did not turn his hand, and put him on | mane and tail feels like flax, and hangs like 
wath the calf of the inner leg. 5 a robe untwiſted; whereas à colt of two, 
Horſes have a natural iaclination to this years has a flat coat, and ſtraight hairs, like 
fault, in making demi-volts. See Vor. a gtown horſe, ee. 
When the Italians: work a horſe upon the At about two years and a half old, ſome- 
demi-volts, called repolons, they affect to | times ſooner, ſometimes later, according as 
make them acule, or cut ſhort. See Ex- |. he has been fed, a horſe begins to change 
TABLER,, and REPOLON.. I | his teech, The pincers, which come "4 
8 | le. 


1 ? , 4 


1 
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ern 


Brſt; are alſo. che firſt that fall; ſo that at 
three years he has four horſe's, and eight 


£olt's. teeth, which ate eaſily known. apart, 
the. former being larger, flatter, and yel- 
lower than the other, and ſtreaked from the 
end quite into the gu ms 
Theſe four horſe pincers have, in the 
middle of their extremities, a black hole, 


very deep; whereas thoſe of the colt are 
round and white. When the. horſe is com- 


ing four years old, he loſes. his four ſepara- 
ters, or middle teeth, and puts forth four 
others, which follow the fame rule as the 
pincers. He hath now eight horſe's teeth, 


and four colt's. At five years old he ſheds 


the four corner, which are his laſt colt's 
teeth, and is called a horſe. * 98 
During this year alſo, his four tuſks 
(which are chiefly. peculiar to horſe's) come 


behind the others; the lower ones often 


four months before the upper; but what- 
ever may be vulgarly thou + a horſe that 
has the two lower tuſks, if he has not the 
upper, may be judged to be under five years 
old, unleſs. the other teeth ſhew the con- 
trary ; for ſome horſes that live to be very 
old never have any upper tuſks. at all. The 
two lower tuſks are one of.the moſt certain 
rules that a horſe is coming five years old, 
notwithſtanding his colt's teeth may not be 
— Tobi ne avg ow. 
5 and breeders, in order to make 
their colts ſeem five years old when they are 
but four, ull out their. laſt colt's teeth; 
but if all the colt's teeth are gone, and no 
tuſks appear, you may be certain this trick 
has been played: another artifice they uſe, 
is to beat the bars every day with a wooden 
mallet, in the place where the tuſks are to 


appear, in order to make them ſeem hard, | 


as if the tuſks were juſt ready to cut. 
When a horie is coming ſix years old, 
the two lower. pincers fill up, and, inſtead 
of the holes above. mentioned, ſhew only a 
black ſpot. Betwixt ſix. and ſeven the two 
middle teeth fill up in the ſame manner; 
and between ſeven and eight the corner 


teeth do the like ; after. which it is ſaid to 
| be impoſſible to know certainly the age of 
a horſe, he having no longer any mark in 


„* 
1 
; 


4 i Gf 4 


| the mouth. 


AGE 


You can indeed only have recourſe to the 
tuſks, and the ſituation of the teeth, of 
which I ſhall now ſpeak. | 
For the tuſks you muſt with your finget 
feel the inſide of them from the point quite 
to the gum. If the tuſk be pointed flat, 


and has two little channels within fide, you 
may be certain the horſe is not old, and at 


the utmoſt only coming ten. Between ele- 
ven and twelve the two channels are reduced 
to one, which after twelve is 'quite gone, 
and the tuſks are as round within as they 
are without; you have no guide then but the 
ſituation of the teeth. The longeſt teeth are 
not always a ſign of the greateſt age, but 
their hanging over and puſhing forward, as 
their 'meeting perpendicularly, is certain 
token of youth. | 

Many perſons, whilſt they ſee certain lit- 


| tle holes in the middle of the teeth, ima. 


gine that ſuch horſes are but in their ſe- 
venth year, without regard to the ſituation 
the teeth take as they grow old. 

When horſes are young, their teeth meet 
an pre fe but grow longer, and puſh 
orward with age: beſides the mouth of a 
young horſe is very fleſhy within the pa- 
fate, and his lips are firm and hard: on the 
contrary, the inſide of an old horſe's mouth 
is lean both above and below, and ſeems to 
have only the ſkin upon the bones. The 
lips are ſoft and eaſy to turn up with the 
hand. | 
All horſes are marked in the ſame manner, 
but ſome naturally, and other, artificially. 
The natural mark is called Begue, and ſome 
ignorant perſons imagine ſuch horſes are 
marked all their lives, becauſe for many 
years they find a little hole, or a kind of 
void in the middle of the ſeparaters and cor- 
ner teeth; but when the tuſks are grown 
round, as well within as without, and the 
teeth point forward, there is room to con- 
jecture in proportion as they advance from 
year to year, what the horſe's age may be, 
without regarding the cavity above men- 
tioned. 

The artificial manner is made uſe of by 
dealers and jockies who mark their horſes, 
after the age of being known, to make them 
ff 4 
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appear only ſix or ſeven years old, They do f 5. His hair; for if A horſe that Is of any 
it in this manner: they throw down the horfe | dark colour, grows griftey only about his 
F | to have him more at command, and, with | eye-brows, or underneath his ane, of any 
x a ſteel graver, like what is uſed for ivory, | horſe of a whitiſh colovt ſhould grow means 
| hollow the middle teeth à little, and the | nelled, with either black or red meannels 
corner ones ſomewhat more; then fill the | all over his body, then both are lighs of os 
holes with a little rolin, pitch, fulphur, or | ge.; 
ſome grains of wheat, which they burn in |. 6. Laftly, the bars in his mouth,” which if 
with a bit of hot wire, made in proportion | great, deep, and in the Handling rough ank 
Hard, ſhew he is old ; but if they be 


to the hole. This operation they repeat | 
from time to time, till they give the hole | ſhallow, and gentle in the handling, he's 


a laſting black, in imitation 'of nature ; | ag Apo in a good ſtate of body; but if 
but in ſpite of all they can do, the hot iron | 


makes a little yellowiſh. circle round theſe 
holes, like what it would leave upon ivory ; 
they have therefore another trick to prevent 
detection, which is to make the horſe foam 
from time to time, after having tubbed his 


mouth, lips, and gums with ſalt, and the | 
crumb of bread 


ried and powdered with 
falt. This foam hides the circle made by 


the iron. | 2 
Another thing they cannot do, is, to 


counterfeit young tuſks, it being out of 


their power to make thoſe two crannies 


above mentioned which are given by nature: 


with files they may make them ſharper or 


flatter, but then they take away the ſhining 


natural enamel, ſo that one may always 


know, by theſe tuſks, horfes that are paſt 

ſeven, till they come to twelve or thirteen. 
2. See that the horſe be not too deep 

burnt of the lampaſs, and that his fleſh Tie 


ſmooth with his bars; for if too deep burnt | 
his hay and provender will ſtick herein, which 


will be very troubleſome to him. 

3. Look to his hoofs, which if rugged, 
and as it were ſeamed one ſeam over ano- 
ther; or if they be dry, full and cruſty, or 
crumbling, it is a ſign of very old age; on 
the contrary, a ſmooth, moiſt, hollow, and 


well ſounding hoof, betokens youthfulneſs | 


in him, 78 
4. His eyes, which if round, full. ſtar- 


his. brow, or under his eyes, then he is 
young ; but, if otherwiſe, he has the con- 
trary characters, and it is a ſign of old age. 
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e has two flefhy excreſcences on the under 
palate it will hinder him from drinking. 
The following particular remarks about 


their age, ate taken gut of M. de Sollty/el's 


Compleat Horſeman. 


1. When a horſe is two years and a half 


old, he has twelve foal- teeth, in the fore part 
of his mouth, and about that time, or ſoon 
after, four of them do fall, vi. two above 
and two below, in the very middle 3 though. 


in ſome horfes, they do not fall till three 


years: in their ſtead four others appear, 
called vippers or gatherers, much ſtronget 
and larger then the foal teeth; and then he 
is commonly two years and a half old, or 
at mare DET nee. = 5hhestt” : 
2. At three and a half, and fometimes at 
four years, he caſts the next four foal- teeth, 


| viz. two above, and two below; and in 
their room come four'teerh 


called /eps 
There remain then but four foal-teeth in 
the corners, Which he commonly changes 


at four years and a half: it is therefore he- 
ceſſary to keep in memory, two and a half. 
| three and a half, and four and a half; tha 
is to ſay, when a horſe has caſt two teeth 
| above, and as many 
. years and a half old: when he has caſt four 
| teeth above, and as many below, he has at- 
tained to the age of three years and a half; 


below, he is but two 


and as ſoon as he has caſt fix above, and as. 


| many below, which is to have them all 
ing, and ſtarting from his head, if the bits | changed, he is then come ta four years and 
over them be filled, ſmooth, and even with ke a | 


the temples, and no wrinkles either abour | 
teeth in the upper gums, are caſt ' before 


a half. . 
3. It is to be obſerved, that the corner 


thoſe in the nether 1 on the contrary, the 


under tuſhes grow out before che rp 


A 


raters.” 


AGE 


. hotfes are often fick when the tuſhes'of | 
the upper 
the others below come forth. 
3. The tuſhes are 
teeth, but grow up W 
three years and a half old, and 
appeat before the corner teeth are ca 
So ſoon ns the gatberers and ſeparaters have 
Pierced and cut the gums, they make all 


their growth in fifreen days, but the corner 
yet that 
thickneſs of a ſecond or ring finger above 


teeth do not grow ſo ſuddenly : 
does not binder, but at. their, very firſt 


. appearing, they are. as thick and broad as | 
the others, but are no higher than the thick- 


nels of a crown piece. and ey ſharp and | 
| | | raz'd ; that is; none of his teeth will be hol- 


hollow. 


„When A horſe has no more foal-teeth, | 


his corner teeth begin to appear, 
he is in his fifth year; that is, he is about 
four years and a half, and is going in his 
fifth year, + 31 
'When he firſt puts out his corner teeth, 
they are of equal height with the gums on 
the” outſide, and the inſide of them is filled 
with 'feſh, till he be near five; and when 
he comes to be five years old, that fleſh diſ- 
appears, and there will remain in the place 
of it a hollow; that is, they are not ſo high | 


on the-infide as on the outſide, which they | 


will come to be, about a ary after their 
ficſt appearing. ' © 
So that when a horſe's corner teeth are fl 
led with fleſh, you may confidently affirm 
that he is not fie. 
6. From five e end a dg ae 


ner torch remain hollow 'on the inſide, and 


that part which was filled with gelb is [ 
will be a little channelled, or fomewhar hol- 


empty. 


I Rada» half wo fix. the hollow 1 
on the inſide fills up, and the teeth become | 
flat and equal at top, only a little cavity re. 


mains in the middle, reſembling the eye of 


a dry bean, and then they ſay ue horſe is 
with your finger, and find them worn equal 


as a horſe's corner teved are 


entering ſix. 
And ſo long 


not ſo LNG on the infide as the out, he is 
fill ſaid to be but five, tho he ve five and a | 


| half, and ſometimes fix. 
8. Lou may alſo take notice, chat at four 


years and a half, when che corner teeth ap- 


| 3 


ms cut, but are never ſo, When 


roceeded by no foal- | 
kl gary a horſe is about 
Owns 


P 
| 


old horfes who have · very 


1 


| 


| 


1 
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AGE 


pear, als are filled on the inſide with fleh, 
the outſide of them will then be about the 


| thickneſs of a crown; piece above the gums, 


and will ſo continue till five; and from 
thence to five and a half, the outward edge 
will be about the thicknets of two crown 
pieces. above the gums - at ſix they will be 


near the breadth of one's little finger above 


the gums, and his tuſhes will be at their 


full length. 

At ſeven years. they will be about the 
the gums, and the hollow almoſt quite worn 
and gone, 

9. At eight years old, the horſe will be 


low, but flat quite over, and near the thick- 
neſs of the middle finger above the gums. 

10. After a horſe is raz'd, one cannot 
judge of his age, bur by the length of his 
fore-teeth, or by his tuſhes. 

As the through time grow lean, fo 
they make the teeth appear long ; and it is 
certain, that fo much the longer a horſe's 
teeth are, he is ſo much the older; and as 
he grows old, his teeth appear rough and 
become yellow: not but that there are ſome 
ſhort and white 
teeth ; and people ſay of ſuch horſes, they 
have à good mouth conſidering their age. 

Some alſo have a black ſpeck in their 
teeth; reſembling the true mark, a long 
time after they have paſſed eight or nine, 
but then it is not hollow. 

11. The tuſhes are the moſt certain mark, 
whereby to know a horſe's age. 
If a horſe be but ſix, the upper ruſhes 


lowed and grooved on the iuſide; and when 
he is above fix they fill VP, and become a 
little round on the infide. 

This obſervation never or ly fails. 

If you feel the tuſhes of his upper Jaw 


with the palate, the horſe is then at leaſt ten 
years old: this remark ſeldom proves defi- 
cient, unleſs the horſe when young has car- 


| ried a bigger mouthed bitt than was proper 


1810 im. 
* horſes always have their under 
tuſhes 


AE 


tuſhes ſharp and pointed, pretty long, ſome- 


what edged on both ſides, and without any 
rut upon them; but as they become aged, 
their tuſnes grow big and blunt, round and 


ſcaly, and in very old horſes, they are e 


tremely thick, round and yellow. 

12. A horſe is ſaid to be ſhell-toothed, 
when he has long teeth, and yet black ſpecks 
in them, and this mark laſts during life ; 
it is eaſily known, becauſe the mark appears 


in the other fore teeth as well as in the cor- 


ner teeth, 

13. In advanced age, the Points of he 
gatherers ſtand outward a little ; and when 
the horſe is extremely old, they point almoſt 
ſtrait forward ; but while he is young, they 


{ſtand almoſt ſtraight up, and are juſt equal 


with the outer edges of thoſe above. 
Sometimes the uppet teeth point forwards 
in this manner; but for the moſt part the 


under do it. 


14. Aſter the mark is gone, recourſe may 
be had to the horſe's legs, to know whether 


they be neat and good to his flank if it be 
well truſſed, not too full or fwallowed up : 
as alſo to his feet and his appetite. 

15. In young horſes, that part of the 
nether-jaw bone which is three or four fin- 
gers breadth above the beard, 1s always round, 
but in old horſes ſharp and edged; ſo that 
a man who is accuſtomed to it, will: before 
he opens a horſe's mouth, judge pretty n near 
of his age. This is a good remark. 

16. Some pull the ſkin of the nether jaw 
bone or thoulder a little to them, and if 
the ſkin continue long without returning to 


it's place, it is a ſign, they ſay, the horle is 
| the nether-jaw-bone, ſharp and edged; the 


not young, and the longer it is in returning. 
the older he is: a man ſhould not cruſt much 
to this obſervation, becauſe the ſkin of a 
lean horſe, though young, will be longer 
to it's place than the ſkin of an old horſe 


that is fat and plump. 
17. You may alſo judge of a horſe's age 


by looking on his palate ;, becauſe as he 


grows old, the roof of his meuth becomes 
leaner and drier towards the middle; and 


thoſe ridges which in young horſes are pret- 
| ing at four years old, and ſome ſooner, yet at 


ty high and plump, diminiſh as they encreaſe 


in age; ſo that in very old horſes, the roof | 


2 


ue de:: 


N 


4 G F 
of the mouth is ene but Kin and 


bone. 
This remark is el e in mares, 
that ſeldom have any Thien to know their 


* 


18. Grey horſes VEy . 4+? Ji 0. wary A 5 


grow old, and when very aged white all over, 
yet is is not to be inferred from thence 


| that no horſes are foaled white, though it 


happens but very rarely: however thoſe that 
are foaled grey, are known by their knees 
and hams,' which, for the moſt part, (ll | 
continue of that colour. a, 
19. If you do not require RW but 
only to know whether the horſe be young 
or old, lift up the upper lip; and if his 
upper teeth be long, yellow, and over - paſ- 
ſing thoſe below, it denotes age; as the con- 
trary ſigns, viz. ſhort and white teeth, 
and the teeth of the upper jaw not ahead onal | 


|. ſing thoſe below, betoken youth. 


20. There are ſome ſort of horſes, hole 
teeth always continue white and ſhort, as 
if they were but ſix years old. 

To prevent being cheated, obſerve if there 
be any ſcratches on the outlide of the hol- 
lows of the teeth, becauſe the graver ſome- 


times ſlips and ſcratches the other parts of 
| the teeth; for then you may conclude him 
counter-marked ; 


and an artificial hollow, 
is much blacker than a natpral one: take 
notice alſo of his upper tuſhes; the inſide 
of which ſhould be grooved or hollow, till 
the horſe be ſeven years old: and farther, 
obſerve whether he has any i ſigns of age, 
ſuch as the upper teeth long, over-paſling 
thoſe below, and yellow; the lower part of 


under tuſhes worn, big and ſcaly; if he 
have theſe tokens, and yet appear marked, 


it is very probable that he is counter mark- 


ed. For other particulars ; z.14cc Seeling, aud 


| teeth of a bor/e. 


As to a bunting, or race bork he aught 
to be five years old, and well weighed * 
vod begin to hunt him 

For tho'it be a frequent cuſtom among no- 
ted horſemen to train their horſes up to hunt- 


that age his joints not beiog full knit, nar he 
come 


N 


. 5 
core to his beſt ſtrength and courage, he is 
difabled from performing any matter of ſpeed 


and toughneſs ; and indeed put to fore labour 
and torl fo young, he runs very great hazard 


of rains, and the putting out of ſplenis, ſpa- 


Vins, curbs, and wind-gatls ; beſides the daunt- 
ing of his ſpirit, and abating his natural cou- 
rage, inſomuch that he will become melan- 


cCholy, ſtiff,” and rheumatic, and have all the 
age, when it might de ex- 


diſtempers of ola 
pected he ſhould be in his prime. | 
"AGE or a Haxr, is judged by the furni- 
ture of his head.— At a year old, there is 
nothing to be ſeen but bunches At two 
ars old, the horns appear more perfectly, 


ut ſtraiter and ſmaller.—At three they 
grow into two ſpars; at four into three; 


and ſo increaſe yearly in branches, till they 
are ſix years old; after which their age is 
not with any certainty to be known by their 
„ 11908 It uk 91 29:e0(02 
AGIST, properly a bed, or reſting place; 
whence to agiſt, ſignifies to take in and feed 
the cattle of ſtrangets in the king's foreſt, 
and to gather money due for the ſame. It 
is alſo extended to the taking in of other 
men's cattle into any man's ground, at a 
een yer week. ĩ ͤ( out ot © 
' AGISTOR, an officer that takes in cattle 
of ſtrangers to feed in a foreſt, and receives 
for the King's uſe ſuch tack-money as be- 
comes due upon that aceount. 
In Engliſh they are otherwiſe called Guſt- 
takers, or Giſt-rakers, and made by letters- 


patent to the number of four, in every foreſt 


horſe 3 


where his majeſty has any pannage, 

Al; to aid, affiſt, or ſuccour a 
is to ſuſtain and help him to work true, and 
mark his times or 'motions with a juſt exact- 
neſs, enger 2 25 Rog, 23 
Aſſiſt your horſe with the calves of your 
legs, help him with a nice tender heel, aid 


. 


him with your tongue: it is not enough to 
the rod, he muſt have 


aid this horſe with 

harſher aids . 18 0 

Aids are the helps or affiflance that the 

horſeman gives from n and mode- 
. 


X — effects of the bridle, the ſpur, the cave- 


on, the poinſon, the rod, the action of the 
legs, the motion of the thighs, and found 
of the tongue. | 


l 


4; 


very attentive. and active, without precipi- 


| 


* — 


| 


This ſorrel 
that is, he takes them with a great deal of 
facility and vigour :—this gentleman gives 


ATR 
We give theſe aids to prevent the correc- 
tion and chaſtiſement that is ſometimes ne- 


ceſſary in breaking and managing a horſe. 
Tou will never ride well unleſs you be 


tancy, in not loſing or miſſing your times, 
and in giving the aid ſeaſonably, for with- 
out that you will accuſtom your horſe to 
doſe upon it. If your horſe does not obey 
the aids of the calves of your legs, help him 
with the ſpur, and give him a prick or 
tWo. 5 2 | 
horſe has his aids very nice; 


his aids very fine, that is, he imitates and 


rouzes up the horſe ſeaſonably, and helps 
him at juſt turns, in order to make him 


mark his time or motions juſtly.— The 
barb knows the aid; he obeys or anſwers 


the aids, he takes them finely.— Tou do not 
give the aids of the caveſon with diſcretion ; 
you make a correction of them, which will 
baulk your horſe. See Brouiller. 


IxNER Alps, OuTeR Aips. The inner 
heel, inner leg, inner rein, &c. are called 
inner aids; the outer heel, outer leg, 
outer reign, &c. are called outer aids. See 
HeLps. | 
AIR, is a cadence and liberty of motion, 
accommodated to the natural diſpoſition of 
the horſe, which makes him work in the 
manage and riſe with obedience, meaſure, 
and juſtneſs of time. Some riding-malters 
take the word Air in a ſtrict ſenſe, as ſig- 
nifying the manage that is higher, ſlower, 
and more artful or deſigned then the terra 
4 terra; but others give it a larger ſigni- 
fication, including under that ſenſe, à terra 
a terra; for if a horſe manages well in 4 


terra a terra, they ſay the horſman has 


happily hit the air of the horſe; in gene- 
ral the walk, trot, and gallop, are not ac- 
counted airs, and ye ſome very good rid- 
ing maſters would underſtand by air, the 
motion of the horſe's legs upon a gallop. 
For inſtance, they will ſay ſuch a horſe has 
not the natural air; that is, he bends his 
fore- legs too little; you ſhould give or 
form an air to your horſe, for he has no 

| | natural 
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* croupades,' and caprioles. In r 


natural air, and ſince his hacnckes are-very. | 
airings : others again 


good he is capable of the ne if ah 
do but learn him an air., 

All your horſes have an air |naturally ; 
- that i is, they have motion enough with their 
fore-legs to take a cadence; if they are put 
to work at terra à terra: this horſe always 
takes his leſſon with his own air : —fix or 


confirrm that horſe in the air he has taken: 


this ſorrel takes the air of the curvets, but 
that preſents himſelf with an air e 
- this mare has no inclination nor di poſition 
to theſe airs: are terms eg in che n 
See Prs arr. 

High airs, or high manage, are the mo · 
tions of a horſe that riſes higher than terra 
4 terra, and works at curvets, r we 
that 
horſe has the beginning or firſt ſteps 
raiſed airs; and of himſelf aſſects a high 
manage, you ough 
tion diſcreetly,” that he may not be diſ- 


heartened or baulked ; for your high airs | 
mours augmented, and the diſeaſe ſenſibly 


make a horſe. angry when he is too much 
2 to it; and you ought to ſupply his 


oulders very well - before you put him to | 
leap. 


See PzsaTE and LEAPING. 

AIRING | or Honszs. Airing brings 

ſeveral advantages to horſes. 
Firſt, It purifies their blood, (if the air 

be clean and pure) it purges the body from 


many groſs and ſuffocating humours, and 


ſo hardens and enſeams a horſe's fat, that it 
is not near ſo liable to be enn by or- 
dinary exerciſe. 

Secondly, It reaches: him "LIAM to let this 
wind rake equally, and keep time with the 
other actions and motions of his body. 


Thirdly, It ſharpens the appetite, and | 
provokes the ſtomach, (which is of great 


advantage both to Gallepers and: Hunters, 


which are: apt to loſe their ſlomach either ' 


through excels or want of. exerciſe ;) for the 
ſharpneſs of the air will drive the horſe's 
natural heat, from the outward to the inward 
parts, which heat, by- furthering concoc- 
tion, creates an appetite: 


Markham directs, if a horſe be very fat, 


to air him before ſun- riſe, and after ſun- 
Jetting ; and * author ſays, that no- 


1 


_— 


of | 
t to uſe this his diſpoſi-: 


broad all winter, 
bred and kept with the beſt care and fodder, 


— — 


airing, joined with true ſqund heats; 0g it 


A 


thing i is more wholeſome than eat ly aid la 
do. not approve 4 
this, and urge, chat as all things that any, 
ways hinder the ſtrength and vigour of na- 


ture are to be avoided ; now that extremity. 


of cold, and being out early and late, do 


ſo, is evidently ſeen by horſes that run 
which however här 


yet cannot by any means be advanced to fo, 
good caſe in winter, as an indifferent paſ- 
ture will raiſe them to in ſummer: and as 
this holds true of nocturnal colds, it muſt 
needs be verified in ſome proporuonate, 
meaſure of the morning and evening dene, 
and that piercing cold Which is obſerved t. 
be more intenſe at the opening and ole a 
the day, than any part of the night. - 

Beſides that, the dews and moiſt rimes, 
do as much injury to a horſe as the ſharpeſt, 
colds or froſts, and if a horſe is any ways 
inelinable to catarrbs, rheums, or any other 
cold diſtempers, he is apt to have the hu - 


increaſed by theſe early and late airiags. | _ 

But if he be not had forth to air till the 
ſun be riſen, it will chear his ſpirits; and 
it is ſeen that all horſes love the ſun's 
warmth, as in thoſe that lie out a-nights, 
who will repair to thoſe places where they 


can have moſt benefit of the beams of the 


ſun, after he is -riſen, to relieve them from 
the coldneſs of the preceding night. 
And beſides- the benefit, of the ſun, ſhe 


| air. will be more mild and temperate, as 


that it will rather invigorate than pre 
his ſpirits, and more increas his Tas 


Andi as for bringing down a por fat, 
we need not be at a loſs for that, and to 
keep him from being purſive, and too high + 

in Reih, to reduce him to cleanneſs, and.a 
ee, moderate ſtate of body: for it is but 
keeping him out ſo much longer at a tim 
both morning and evening, and you will 
undoubtedly obtain your, end by ſuch long 


than impair it. 


is from the length of airings that you 
expect to bring your horſe ko” a perſe 


and true courage, | 5 + 
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: AIRY, or AERY, a -*nt- uſed to ex- | 


eſs the reſt of a hawk «1 gl, 


- AMBLING.; a,motica in a horſe that is; 
much defired; very uſeful, but nor eaſily o 


be obtained the right way, notwithſtanding 


the vain confidence. of the various profeſſors 


of it, who, though they ſo confidently aſſert 


the ſucceſs, yet differ in their methods to 
effect it: for ſome will teach it in new 

ploughed fields; others will teach a horſe to 
amble from the gallop; many uſe no better 
way for it than by weights. | 


Some amble in hand, not ridden ;, others 


by the help of thinner ſhoes, made on pur- 


CES 


poſe': many fold fine ſoſt liſts about the 
gambrels of the horſe ;! ſome amble by the 
hand only, others uſe the tramel, which 


indeed if rightly managed is good: but the 


belt way of all is to try with your hands, 


by a gentle and deliberate racking 


thruſting of the horſe forward, by helping 


him in the weak part of the mouth with 
your ſnaffle, which muſt be ſmooth, big, 
and full; and correcting him firſt. on one 


ſide, then on another, with the calves of 


your legs, and ſometimes with a ſpur. 

If you can make him of himſelf fall into 
an amble, tho! ſhuffling. diſorderly, there 
will, be much labour ſaved; for that aptneſs 
to amble will make him, with more , eaſe 


and leſs danger in the uſe of the tramel, 
find the motion without ſtumbling or amaze- 


ment, but if you find he will by no means 
either apprehend the motions or intentions, 
then ſtruggle not with the animal, but fall 


to the uſe of the tramel, which ſee for that 
purpoſe under TRA. See Rules for. 


Buying. Horſes. _ -. 


 AMPHIBIOUS: Animas, are ſuch as 


live partly on the land and partly in the 


water, as badgers, otters, ducks, &c. 


| ANBURT; or , AMBURY;. a kind of 
wen, or ſpungy wart, growing upon any 

; R 

| livers, worms 

' ſReeped in blood and dried, which will at- 


part of a horſe's. body, full of blo 
manner of curing of which, is to tie it about 
hard with a thread, or rather with a horſe- 


hair, and in eight days it will fall off, then 
them together, throw in half a handful of 


| grains of ground malt, which muſt be. done 


ſtrew, upon it the powder of verdigreaſe to 


| kill it at the root, and heal it up again with 
green ointment z, but if it be ſo flat that 


8 - 
* . 


and 


ANG 


applied turpentine and hog's lard. melted 


wart grows in a ſinewy part, where a hot 


unllaked lime and honey. _ 


lignant ſteams: when the matter appears 
fire, and after it is cool, break and beat the 
matter into a very fine powder, incorporate 4 
ounces of this powder with. j ounces of album 


cold to warts, anointing-them lightly ev 


nothing cad be bound about it, then take 
it away with an inciſſpn-knife cloſe to tlie 
| ſkin, or elſe burn it with a ſharp hot iron. 
cutting it round about ſo deep as to leave 
none of the root behind; anf after having 


together, heal it up as beſore: but if this 


iron is improper, eat out the core with oil 
of vitriol, or white ſublimate, then ſtop the 
hole with flax dipt in the white of an egg. 
for a day or two, and at laſt dry it up with 


Or, for theſe warts put 3 ounces of pow- 
der of coppetas in a crucible, with 1 ounce. 
of arſenic powdered; place the crucible in 
the middle of a charcoal fire, ſtirring the 
ſubſtance, -. but carefully avoid the ma- 


raſis, and make an. ointment to be applied 


ſomewhat reddiſh, take the crulible off the 


day, and they will fall off like kernels of 


nuts, without cauſing any ſwellings in the 


only the- warts be anointed, and the horſe 


with the Counteſs's ointment; which ſee 
deſcribed under its proper head. 


great antiquity, ſo the knowledge 
is with much difficulty to be obtained; but 
ſome obſervations concerning it will not be 
amiſs. And firſt, the angler muſt remem- 


ber by no means to fiſh in light and dazzling 


apparel, but his cloathing muſt be of a dark 
ſky colour: and at the places where he uſes 


chopt in pieces, or grains 


tract the fiſh thither : and in fiſhing, to keep 


- 2 


in ſtill water; but in à ſtream you muſt caſt 
: n | C | | « your 


ö 


* 


ANGLING, is an art, which as. it pleads 
ereof 


legs, if the application be orderd ſo as 


be not worked or ridden during the cure: 
and after the warts fall off, dreſs the ſore. 


— 


to angle, he ſhould once in four or five days 
caſt in corn boiled ſoft; if for carp or tench, 
oftner: he may alſo caſt in garbage, beaſts 


* 
4 


it with out bruiſing, and there you will find 


) 
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your grains 2 your hock, and not about 


it, for as they float from the hock, ſo will 
they draw the fith after them. Now af you 
would bait a' j, get ſome tin boxes 


made full of holes no bigger than juſt fit 


for a worm to creep through, which fill 
therewith, and having faſtened a plummet 
to ſink them, place them into the ſtream, 
with a ſtring faſtened thereto, that they may 
be drawn out at pleaſure ; by the ſmallneſs 
of the holes aforeſaid, the worms can crawl. 
out but very leiſurely, and as they crawl 
the fiſh will reſort about them. > PRTEY 
Now if in a ftream you would bait fo 
ſalmon, trout, umber, or the like, take 
ſome blood, and therewith incorporate fine 
clay, barley and malt, ground, adding ſome 
water, all which make into a paſte with ivy 
m, then form it into cakes and caſt them 


into the ſtream : if you find your bait take | 


no effect in attracting of the fiſh, you may” 
conclude ſome. pike or perch lurk there to 
ſeize his prey, for fear of which the fiſh 


dare not venture thereabout; take therefore | 
your troll, and let your bait be either 


brandlings or lob-worms, or you may uſe 
gent!es or minows, which they will greedi- 


ly ſnap at. 


As for your rod, it muſt be kept neither 
too dry nor too moiſt, leſt the one make it 


brittle, and the other rotten ; and if it be | 


ſultry dry weather, wet your rod a little 
before you angle, and having ſtruck a good 
fiſh, keep your rod bent, . and that will hin- 
der him from running to the end of the 
line, whereby he will either break his hold 
or hook: and if you would know what bait 
the fiſh loves beſt, at the time of your fiſh- 
ing; when you have taken one, flit the gill, 
and open and take out the ſtomach, opening 


what he fed on laſt, and had a fancy to, 
whereby you may bait your hook accord- 
indy; OY 39 n 
When you fiſh, ſhelter yourſelf” under 
ſome buſh or tree, fo far from the brink of 
the river, that you can only difcern your. 


float; for fiſh are timorous, and very eafy 


to be affrighted : and you will experimen- 
tally find the beſt way of angling with a” 


| 
| 
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| fly, is down the river, and not up; neither 


N 9 


are moſt excellent baits 
almoſt all ſorts of iſh.” © 


Directions for  Fiv-rrsmincG, with 4 Lift 0 


need you ever to make above ſix trials in 4 
place, either with fly or ground bait, when 
you angle for trout, for by that time he will 
either offer or take, or refuſe the bait, and 
not ſtir at all; but if you would have fiſn 
bite eagerly, and without ſuſpicion, you 
may preſent them with ſuch baits as there are 
naturally inclined to, and in ſuch manner as 
they are accuſtomed to receive tbem; and 


if you uſe paſtes for | baits you muſt add 


flax or wool, with which mix a little butter 
1 it from waſhing off the hook : 
a i (3 475 . 4 


laſtly, obſerve, ' | © 9 1 
That the eyes of ſuch fiſhes as you kill, 
on the hook for 


fuch neceſſary Ingredients as every AUER 
ſhould be ſupplied with. 


Firſt, Iet your rod be light, and very gentle, 
the beſt are of two pieces, (See the Article 


ROD) and let not your line exceed, (eſpeci - 
ally for three or four links next to the hook) 
three or four hairs at the moſt, though you 
may fiſh a little ſtronger above in the upper 


part of your line: but if you can attain to 


angle with one hair, you ſhall” have more 


riſes and catch more fiſh; Tou muſt be ſure 
not to cumber yourſelf with too long a line, 
as moſt do: and before you begin to angle, 
endeavour to have the wind on your back, 
and the ſun, if it ſhines, to be before you, 
and to fiſh down the ſtream; and carry the 


point or top of your rod downward, by which = 
means the ſhadow of yourſelf | and rod 
will be the leaſt ſeen to the fiſh ; for the ſight 


of any ſhade alarms the fiſh, and ſpoils . 


your ſport, of which you muſt take great 


care. In the middle of March, till Which 
time a man ſhould not catch a trout, or in 


April, if the weather be dark, or a little win-⸗ 
| dy or cloudy, the beft fiſhing is with the 


palmer-worm, but of theſe there are divers 


- kinds, or at leaſt of divers colours; theſe. 
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ling, which are to be th 


and the May-fly are the ground of all fy- ang. 


as made: 


* „ t, 


1 0 0 . 
rng, You thuſt” arm” your! Bett warn ine 


ige in the inſide of it, then take your ſcif- 
lars, and cut ſo much of a brown mallard's 
feather as in your own reaſon will make the 
Wings of it, you having withal regard to 
the bigneſs or littleneſs of your hook; then 
Hy the outmoſt part of your feather next to 
I your hook, then the point of your feathet 

next the ſhank of your hook; an 


done, Whip it three or four times about the | 


hook with the ſame filk with which your 
hook was armed; and having made the ſilk 
faſt, take the hackle of a, cock or capon's neck, 
or a plover's top, Which is uſually better; 


take off the one ſide of the feather, "and then | 


take the hackle, ſilk, or crewel,” gold or fil- 
ver thread, make theſe faſt at the RoW of the | 
hook ; that is to ſay, below your arming; 
then you mult take the hackle, the filver or | 
gol thread, and work it up er wings, 
mifting e your finger, as 
you turn the ſilk about the ook: and tilt 
fookitig at every ſtop or turn, that your gold, 
or what materials ſoever you make your fly 
of, do he right” and Seal ; and if you find 
they do ſo, when yeu have made the 
head, make All faſt: then work your hackle 
up to the head, and make that faſt; and 
with à needle or pin divide the wing into 
two, with the arming filk whip it about croſs 
ways betwixt the wings, and with your thumb 
you mult turn the point of the feather. to- 
wards the bent of the hook, and work three 
or four times 'about the ſhank of the hook, 
view the proportion, and if all be ne#t and 
to your liking, faſten,” 
Indeed, no direction can be 


iven to make 


a man of a dull” capacity able to make | 


fly well: and Jet this with a little practice 
will help an ingenſous angler in a good de- 
gree-: but to ſce a Ey nite by an artiſt in 
that kind, is the beſt teaching to make it; 
and then an ingenious angler may walk by 
the river, and mark what 
ter that day and catch one them, if he ſees 
the trout leap at à fly of that kind: having 
always hooks ready hung, with him, and ha- 
ving a bag alſo always with him, with bear's 
hair, or the hair & a brown or ſad- coloured 
heifer, hackles of a cock or capon, ſeveral 
| Pt 


| 


d having fo | 
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flies fall on the wa- 
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coloured ſilks and crewel to make the bo- 


dy of the fly, the feathers of a drake's heat, 
black or brown ſheep's wool, or hog's wool, 
or hair, thread of gold and of filver; ſilk 
of ſeveral colours, eſpecially ſad- coloured, 
to make the fly's head;' and there be allo 
| other coloured feathers, both of little birds 
and of fpeckled fol; having thoſe with him 
in a bag, and trying to make a fly, though 
he mils at firſt, yet (hall he at the laſt hit it 
better, even to- ſuch a perfection, as none 
can well teach him; and if he hit to make 
his fly right, and have the luck to hit alſo 
where there 'is ſtore of trouts, a dark day, 
and a right wind, he. will catch ſuch num- 
bers of them, as will encourage him to grow 
more and more in love with the art of fly- 
making. | | 
Not having particularly enumerated the 
materials neceffary for ly-making, it will not 
be improper, once for all, to do it. Firſt, 
you muſt be provided with bear's hair of di- 
vers colours; as grey, dun, light and dark 
coloured, bright brown, and that which 
\ ſhines : alſo camel's hair, dark, light, and 
of a colour between both : badger's hair, or 
fur: ſpaniel's hair from behind the ear, 
light and dark brown, blackiſh and black : 
hog's down, which may be had, about Chriſt- 
mas, of butchers, or rather of thoſe that. 
make brawn ; it ſhould be plucked from un- 
der the throat, and other ſoft, places of the 
| hog, and muſt be of the following colours, 
viz. black, red, whitiſh, and ſandy; and 
ſor other colours, you may get them dyed 
at a dyer's; ſeal's fur is to be had at the 
trunk-maker's ; get this alſo dyed of the 
colours of cow's and calf's hair, in all the 
different ſhades, from the light to the darkeſt, 
brown; you will then never need, cow's or 
| calf*s hair; both which are harſh, and will 
never work kindly, nor lic handſomely : get 
mohairs, black, blue, purple, white, violet; 
Iſabella, which colour is deſcribed as of a 
bright gold colour 1 N philomot, from 
Feuille morte, a dead leaf, yellow and orange: 
| camlets, both hair and worſted, blue, yellow, 
dun, light and dark brown, red violet, pur- 
ple, black, horſe-fleſh, pink, and orange co- 
0 


| 
| 


urs. Some recommend the hair of abor- 
C 2 tive 
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tive. colts and calves; but ſeal's fur, dyed 
as. above is much better. en 
A piece of an old Turkey carpet will 
furniſh excellent dubbing, untwiſt the yarn, 
and pick out the wool, carefully ſeparating 
the different colours, and Jay it by. 
Some uſe for dubbing barge-ſail, concern- 

ing which the reader is to know, that the 
ſails of weſt-· country and other barges, when 
old, are uſually converted into tilts, under 
which there is almoſt a continual ſmoke 
ariſing from the fire and the ſteam of the 
beef-kettle which all ſuch barges carry, and 
which, in time, dyes the tilt of a fine brown; 
this would .be excellent dubbing, but thar 
the material of theſe ſails is ſheep's wool, 
which ſoaks in the water, and foon becomes 
ve heavy : however, get of this as many 
different ſhades as you can, and have feal's fur 
and hog-wool, dyed to match them; which, 
by reaſon they are more turged, ſtiff and 
light, and ſo float better, are in maſt caſes, 
to be preferred to worſted, crewels, and, 
indeed, to every other kind of wool; and 
obſerve that the hog-wool is beſt for large, 
and the ſeal's fur for ſmall flies. 

Get alſo. furs of the following animals, viz. 
8 aj particularly from his tail; fox 
cub, from the tail where it is downy, and of 


an aſh-colour ; an old fox, and old otter, 
otter cub, badger, fulimart, or filmart; a 


hare, from the neck, where it is of the colour | 
of withered fern; and, above all, the yellow 


fur of the martern, from the gills. or fpots 
under the jaws. All thefe, af alot every 
other kind of fur, are eaſily got at the fur. 
rier's. 1 3 AN 
- Hackles are a very important article in fly- 


making: they are the long ſlender feathers 


that hang from the head of a cock down his 
neck ; there may alfo be fine ones got from 
near his tail; be careful that they are not 


too rank, which they are when the fibres | 


are more than half an inch long; and for 
ſome purpoſes theſe are much too big: be 


Provided with theſe of the following colours, 
viz. red, dun, yellowiſh, white, orange, and 


perſect black, and whenever'you meet, alive 
or dead, with a cock of 'the game-breed, 
whoſe hackle is of a Rrong brown-red, never 


ff 
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E 
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Be 
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| beſt yellow you can uſe. 
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, 


| fail,to buy him ; bur obſerve that the ſeathers 


of a cock-chicken, be they ever ſo fine for 
ſhape and colour, are good for little; for 


erect aſter they are once wet, and ſo are thoſe 
of the Bantom- cock. | Og ht 


'- Feathers are abſolutely neceſſary. for- the 


wings, and other parts of flies; get therefore 
feathers from the back other parts of 
the wild mallard, or drake, the feathers of 
a partridge, eſpecially thoſe: red ones that are 
in the tail: feathers from a cock pheaſant's 
| breaſt and tail, the wings of a blackbird, a 
brown hen, of a ſtarling, a jay, a land rail, 


feathers from the crown of the pewit, ployer, 
or lapwing; green and copper coloured 

peacock's and black oſtrich TR ; feathers 
from a heron's neck and wings; and remem- 


ber, that. in moſt inſtances, where the drake's 


or wild wallard's feather js hereafter direc- 
ted, that from a ſtarling's wing will do, much 
better, as being af a finer grain, and leſs 
ſpungy. - Eran r 
provided with marking-filk. of all 
ours, fine but very ſtrong, Raw-ſilk, gold 
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and ſilver flatted wire or tWiſt, a ſharp knife, 


hooks. of all ſizes, hog's briſtles for Joops to 
your flies, ſhoemaker's Wax, a large needle to 
raiſe your dubbing. when flatted with work + 
ing, and a ſmall but ſharp pair of ſciſſars. 
And laſtly, if any materials required in the 
| ſubſequent liſt 3 \-y may have been 
omitted in the foregoing e be eare- 
ful to add ehem to your former ſtock as ofte 
as you ſhall find any ſuch 99 05. . 
Remember, with all your dubbing, to mix 
bear's hare and hog's wool, which are ſtiff, 
and not apt to imbibe the water, as the fine 
furs, and moſt other kind of dubbing; do : 
| and remember, alſo, that martern's fur is the 
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WV 
The” uſe of a bag is attended with many 
inconveniences, of which, the mixing and 
| waſting. your materials ire vor the leaſt: to 
| prevent which the following method is 
recommended: take apiece of fine grained 
parchment, of ſeven inches by nine, and fol 
in forhax che 5 


| 


> thi ſize and pfoportion of it will be 
chat ot a ſmall octayo volume ; then open 
6 7 n N | . 7 a . 7 * 4 * 5 f R, 


| they are too downy and weak to ſtand ' 


Fo \ 


| throſtle, a fieldfare, and a water coo; the 


- 
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at the ſame. proportionable diſtance as thoſe 


in Fig. 1, in the Plate of Fizyino Iuris 
MENTS, and with a needle and ſilk ſtitch the 


two leaves together, as in that figure; let 
tach of the margins be half an inch at leaſt. 

Thea, with a pair of compaſſes, take the 
diſtapce from A to B, and ſet it in the middle 
of a ſmall piece of parchment; and likewiſe 
ſet on the ſame diſtance to the right and left, 
and at each extremity cut off, with a penknife 
and ruler, the ſpare. parchment, obſerving 
that the ſides are exackly parallel. 

At about a quarter of an inch from the top, 
make a cut through the firſt and third divi- 
ſions, and, with a pair of ſciſſars, ſnip out 


the looſe pieces. 1 | 
Then ſet on the diſtance from A to C, and 
cut as before, leaving the middle diviſion an 
inch longer at bottom than the others: when 


this is done, your parchment will haye the 


ſhape and proportion of Fig. 2, and you may 


cut the upper flap as it appears there. 

Be careful that the c 

your. work, are exactly ſquare; and when 
this is done, turn in the ſides and ends of 
the parchment, ſo gut as before, and preſs 
the folds with a folding-ſtick, and you Have 
one pocket, ſhaped as, Fig. 3. which put 
into the firſt r 1 


„ 


Purſue the ſame method with the ſame 


pockets, and thoſe for the other partitions; 
and in this manner proceed till you have com- 
pleted ſix leaves, which are to make the firſt 
of your book; the larger of theſe pockets 
are to hold hog's wool, ſeal's fur, and bear's 
hair, and the ſmaller the finer, furs; which 


* 


are thoſe of the martern, fox-cub, c. 


In each of the fix divifons, in eyery leaf, | | | 
top to bottom, lay neatly and ſmoothly 


With a fadler's hollow punch, make a hole; 
to which end "take a thin narrow ſtick of 
beach, or any hardiſh wood, and when the 
| 55 rhe pocket, and, obſerviog the center of 
the. diviſion, give the punch a ſmart blow 
wich a maller ; theſe holes will new what is 
contained in each of the pockets. 
The gert leaf may be fingle; | 
e e double, SIE, ARNIE, ee 
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cuts, and indeed all 


pocket is in ts place, ut the ſtick down in- | er lea | 
. rail's and other ſmall feathers, plover's tops, 
and red and black hackle. 


aa! K *| 
be fingle;. fl itch * | | 
abi four pa BR e of a FrmmOg 
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it, and; through the firſt leaf, with a ſharp | croſs / thoſe ſtitches with others, and the 


penkniſe and. ruler, make three croſs 8775 | 


ſpaces will be of a Jozenge-lhape ; let the 
itches be half an inch in length: into 
theſe you are to tuck your dubbing, when 


mixed ready for uſe. : 
The next leaf ſhould be double, ſtitched 


with a margin as the others; and through 


the firſt fold cut a lozenge, as big as the ſize 
will allow of; into this you may tuck three 
or four wings of ſmall birds, as the ſtarlin 
land-rail, the throſtle. Sc. At tte back of 
this leaf ſew two little parchment ſtraps, of 
half an inch wide very ſtrong ; through which 
put a ſmall, but very neat and ſharp pair of 
ſciſſars. "RANT ON 

Tou may, on another ſingle leaf, make 


. four or five croſs-bars of long ſtiches, through 


which, as well on the back as the foreſide, 
you may put large feathers, namely, thoſe of 
a cock-pheaſant's tail, a ruddy brown hen, 


5 151 Ty | 
The next three leaves ſhould be double; 


ftirch them through the middle, from ſide 


to fide, and with the compaſſes deſcribe a 
circle of about an inch and half diameter; 
cut out the parchment within the circle; 
under ſome of the margins, when the leaves 


are ſtiched together, you may tuck peacock's 
and oſtrich herle, and in others lay neatly the 
golden feathers of a pheaſant's breaſt, and 
the gray and dyed yellow mail of a mallard. 


_ Three double leaves more, with only two 
pockets in each, may be allotted for 


Hor 
| Gilk of various colours, gold and filver-twilt, 
and other odd things; ſix ſingle leaves more 
will compleat your book; ſtitch them from 
ſide to fide with diſtances of half an inch, 


and croſs thoſe ſtitches with others, from top 
to bottom, with ſomewhat greater diſtances 
and into every other ſpace, reckoning from 


a [tarling's feather ; do the fame on the back» 
tide, and fo for two leaves. 
'The other leaf you may fill with land; 


The firſt and laſt leaves of your book may 


be double, flitched in the middle, from fide 


to, fide, but open at the edges : which will 


pocket» 
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pocket · bool eq ĩnto which you may put heoks, | 
and à ſmall piece of wax, wrapped in a bit of 
glove- leather. #411914 avec: *. 
To the page that contains the mixed dub- 


bings, there ſhould be an index, referring to 


every diviſion. contained in it, and expreſ- 
ſing what fly each mixture is ſor. 
When your book is thus prepared, ſend 
it to the binder with directions to bind it 
as ſtrong as poſſible; let him leave a flap 5 
one of the boards, and faſten it to a yard © 
ribband to tie it. MT n 
The uſefulneſs and manifold conveniencies 
of a book are apparent; and whoever will be 
at the pains of making ſuch a one as this, 
will nd it preferable to a magarine-bag. | 
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. PIK E ANO LIN. 
The pike loves a ſtill, ſhady, unfrequent- 
ed water, and. uſually lies amongſt or near 
weeds; ſuch as flags, bulruſhes, candocks, 
reeds,” or in the green fog that ſometimes 
covers ſtanding waters, though he will ſome- 
times ſhoot out into the clear ſtream. He 
is ſometimes caught at the top, and in the 
middle, and often, eſpecially in cold weather, 
at he Dorey: ef // / 
Pikes are called jacks. till they become 
twenty-four inches long 
| The bait for pike, beſides thoſe me 
under the Article Pikk, ate a ſmall trout, 
the loach and miller's thumb, the head-end 
of an cel, with the ſkin taken off below the 
ſins, a ſmall jack, a'lob-worm, and in winter 
the fat of bacon. And notwithſtanding 
what others ſay againſt baiting with a perch, 
it is confidently aſſerted, that pikes have 
been taken with a ſmall perch, when neither 
a roach nor bleak would tempt them. 
Obſerve that all your baits for pike muſt 
be as freſh as poſſible. Living baits you may 
take with you in a tin kettle, changin "the 
water often ; and dead ones ſhould be carried 
in freſh bran, which will dry up the moiſture 
that otherwiſe would infe AY | rot them. - 
A method of fiſhing for pike, which has 
been thought worthy of a diltin& treatiſe ; 
for which method, and for” the ſnap, take 
theſe directions; and firſt” for trolling : 


Fen 


| the bending the wire, to make t 


mentioned | 


ww 


by ANG. 
And note that, in trolling; the. Heng af 


| the bait- fi muſt be at the bent of the hook} 


whereas, in fiſhing at the ſnap, the Hook muſt , 
come out at or near his tail. But the eſfen⸗ 
tial difference between theſe two methods is, 
that in the former the pike is always ſuffered 
to pouch or ſwallow the bair,*but'in the latter 


| Fou ate to ſtrike as ſoon às he has taken it. 


The rod for trolling ſhould'be about three 
yards and a half long, with a ring at the top 
for the line to run through; you may fit a 
trolling-top to your fly rod, which need 
only be ſtronger than the common fly top. 
Let your line be of green of ſky-colouted 
fill, thirty yards in length, which will make 
it neceſſaiy to uſe the winch, as is before 
directed, with a ſwivel at the ede. 
The common trolling-hook for a liviog- _ 
bait, ' conſiſts of two. large hooks, with one 
common ſhank, made of one piece of wire, of 

about three quarters of'an'inch long, Place 

back to back, ſo that the points may no 

ſtand in a right line, but incline ſo muc 
inwards, as that they with the ſhank” may 
form an angle little leſs than equilateral. 
At the top of the ſhank is Ms left in 
he hook 


double, through which , is put a flrong 
iſted braſs wire of about fix inches Tong; 


and to this is looped another fuch Ink, bur 
both ſo looſe that the hook and the Tower link _ 
may have room to play: to the end of the 


line faſten a ſteel ſwiyel. aide Lek 
But there is a ſort of trolling-hook diffe 
rent ſrom that already deſcribed, and to 
which it is thought preferable, which will 
require another management; this is no more 
than two ſingle hooks tied back to back with 
a ſtrong piece of gimp between the Thanks; 
in the whipping the hooks and the gimp 
together, make a ſmall loop, and take into | 
it two links of chain of about an eighth of an 
inch diameter; and into the lower, link, by 
means of a ſmall ſtaple of wire, faſten, by 
the greater end, a bit of lead of a conical 
figure, and ſomewhat ſharp at the point, 
; Theſe hooks are to be had at. the. Ring: | 

tackle ſhops xeady fitted up; but Tee the 
form of them, Fi 24 1 ui 
be thus 


41 
18 
— 


wh 


. Roe $4 8.1. 20e Ai 
This latter kind of hook is to 
4 „„ | ordered 
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ordered, viz. put the lead into the mouth 
of the bait - fiſn, aud fow it up, the fiſh will 
live ſome time; and though the 
the lead will keep his head down, he will 
ſwim with near the ſame eaſe as if at liberty. 
But if you troll with a dead-bait, as ſome 
do, for a reaſon which the angler will be glad 
to know, viz. that a living: bait makes too 
great à flaughter among the fiſh, do it with 
a hook, of which the following paragraph 
contains a diſcription, |. 1/72 
Leet the ſhank be about fix inches long, 
and leaded from the middle as low as the 
bent of the hook, to which a piece of very 
ſtrong gimp muſt be faſtened by a ſtaple, 
and two links of chain; the ſhank, mult be 
barbed like a dart, and the lead a quarter 
of an inch ſquare: the barb of the ſhank 
muſt ſtand Hke the fluke of an anchor, which 
is placed in a contrary direction to that 
of the ſtock, See Fig. 6. Let the gimp 
be about a foot long, and to the end thereof 


fix a ſwivel: to bait it, thurſt the barb of 
the ſhank into the mouth of the bait-fiſh, | 
vix. with the live and with the dead ſnap. 


and bring it out at the fide near the tail : 
when the barb is thus brought through it 
cannot return, and the fiſh will lie perfectly 
ſtrait, a; cireumſtance that renders the trou- 
ble of tying the tail unneceſſary. x. 
There is yet another fort of trolling-hook, 
which is, indeed; no other than what moſt 
writers on this ſubject have mentioned; 
whereas the others, here deſcribed; are late 
improvements; and this is a hook either 
ſingle or double, with a long ſhank; leaded 
about three inches up the wire with a piece 
of lead about a quarter of an inch ſquare at 
the greater or lower end; fix to the ſhank an 
armed wire about eight inches long: to bait 
this hook thruſt your wire into the mouth of 
the fiſh, quite through his belly, and out at 
his tail, placing the wire ſo as that the point 
of the hook may be even with the belly of the 
bait- fiſn, and then tie the tail of the fiſh with 
ſtrong thread, to the wire; ſome faſten it 
with a needle and thread, which is a neat 
way. 185 f . os „„ > 0+ BU4 I HAT AEES 
Both with the troll 


and at the ſnap, cut | 
away one of the fins of the bait-fiſh cloſe at 
the gills,” and another behind the vent on 


2 


weight of 


: 
ö 


| | 
' 
1 


4 


Let the rod be twelve 


and with it paſs the 
and the ribs of the 


* 
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the contrary ſide, which will make it play 


the better. 


The bait being thus fixed, is to be thrown 
in, and kept in conſtant motion in the water, 


ſometimes ſuffered to ſink, then gradually 
raiſed; now drawn with the ſtream, and then 
againſt it, ſo as to counterfeit the motion of a 
ſmall fiſh in ſwimming, If a pike is near, he 
miſtakes the bait for a living fiſh, ſeizes it 
with prodigious greedineſs, goes off with it 
to his hold, and in about ten minutes pouches 


it. When he has thus ſwallowed the bait 
vou will ſee the line move, which is the ſignal 
for ſtriking him; do this with two luſty 
jerks, and then play him. 

The other way of taking pike, .viz. with 
the ſnap, is as follows: 7 
feet long, very ſtrong 
and taper, with a ſtrong loop at the top to 


faſten vour line to; your line muſt be about 
a foot ſhorter than the rod, and much itron- 


ger than the' trolling-line. 
And here ir is neceſſary to be remembered, 
that there are two ways of ſnapping for pike, 


For the live ſnap, there is no kind of 
hook ſo proper as the double ſpring hook; 
the form whereof, in two views, is given in 


the plates Fig. 7. and 8. To bait it, nothing 


more is neceſſary than to hang the bait- fiſſi 


faſt by the back fin to the middle hook, 


where he will live a long time. 

Of hooks for the dead · ſnap there are many 
kinds. Fig. 9. of the plate is a repreſenta- 
tion of one, which after repeated trials, has 
been found to excel all others hitherto 
known; the deſcription and uſe of it is as 
follows, viz. Whip two hooks, of about three 
eighths of an inch in the bent, to a piece 
of gimp, in the manner directed for that 


trolling-hook, a view of which is given in 
the plate, Fig. 5. Then take a piece of lead, 
of 


e ſame ſize and figure as directed for 
the trolling hook above mentioned, and drill 
a hole through it from end to end: to bait 
it, take a long needle, or wire; enter it in 
at the ſide, about half an inch above the tail, 
gimp between the ſkin 
fiſh,” bring it out at his 
mouth; then put the lead over the gimp, 
1 | raw - 
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draw it down into the fiſh's throat, and-preſs. 


his mouth cloſe, and then, having a ſwivel 
to your line, hang on the gimp.” r 
In throwing the bait, obſerve: the rules 
given for trolling ; but remember, that the 
more you keep it in motion, the nearer. 1t 
reſembles a living fiſh. TS 
When you have a bite, ſtrike. immediately 


the contrary way to that which the head of the 


ike lies, or to which he goes with the bait; 
il you cannot find which way his head lies, 
ſtrike upright with two ſmart jerks, retiring 
backwards as faſt as you can, till you have 


brought him to a landing place, and then 


do as before is directect. | 


As the pike ſpawns in March, and before 
that month rivers are ſeldom in order for fiſh-. 


ing, it will hardly be worth while to begin 
trolling till April; after the weeds will be 
apt to be troubleſome. But the prime month 


in the year for trolling is Oober, | when 
ike are fattened by their ſummer's: 
feed, the weeds are rotted, and by the falling 


the p 


of the waters the harbours of the fiſh are eaſily 


found. | | 
Chuſe to troll in clear, and not muddy 


water, and in windy weather, if the wind be 


not caltecly. x.. 
Some uſe in trolling 


the twiſting of the line is prevented, the bait 
plays more freely, and, though dead, is 
made to appear as if alive; which, in rivers, 
is doubtleſs an excellent way: but thoſe 


who can like to fiſh in ponds or ſtill, waters, 
will find very little occaſion for more than 


One, 


directions : | 


Get a ſingle, hook, ſlender, and long in 
the ſhank; let it reſemble. the ſhape of a 
ſhepherd's crook ; put lead upon it, as thick 
near the bent as will go into the minnow's 
month ; place the point of the hook directly 


up the face of the fiſh ; let the rod be as long 


as you can handſomely manage, with a line 


of the ſame length, caſt up and down, and 


manage it as when you troll with any other 
bait: if, when the pike has taken your bait, 


* 


and ſnapping two or 
more ſwivels to their line, by means whereof 


The pike is alſo to be caught with a min- 
now, for which method take the following 
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he runs to the end of the line before he hath 
gorged it, do not ſtrike, but hold ſtill 
only, and he will return back and ſwallow it: 
but if you uſe that bait with a troll, I rather 
preſer it before any bait that I Kn -W. 
In landing a pike great caution is neceſſary 
for his bite is eſteemed venomous: the belt. 
and ſafeſt hold you can take of him is by the 
head, in doing which, place your thumb and 
| ings an „ 
If you go any great diſtance from home, you 
will find it neceſſary to carry with you many 
more things than are here enumerated, moſt 
of which may be very well contained in a 
wicker panier of about twelve inches wide, 
and eight high, and put into a hawking- bag, 
of the form as in Fig. 10. The following is a 
liſt of the moſt material ingredients: A rod 
with a ſpare top, lines coiled up, and neatly laid 
in round flat boxes; ſpare links, ſingle hairs, 
waxed thread, and ſilk; plummets of various 
ſixes, of the form of Pig. 11. floats of all 
kinds, and ſpare caps: worm-bags and a 
gentle- box, Fig. 12. in the Plate; hooks of all 
ſizes, ſome whipped two ſingle hairs; ſhot, 
ſhoe-maker's wax, in a very ſmall gallipot 
covered with a bit of leather; a clearing 
ring, tied to about ſix yards of ſtrong cord, 
of the ſhape of Fig. 13. the uſe of this is to 


diſengage your hook when it has caught a 


weed, Sc. in which caſe. take off the butt 
of your rod and ſlip - the ring over the re- 
maining joints, and holding it by the cord, 
let it, gently fall; a landing, net, the hoop. 
whereof muſt be of iron, and made with joints 
to fold, in the ſhape of Fig. 14. and a ſocket. 
to hold a ſtaff, Fig. 18. Take with you alſo, 
ſuch. baits-as you intend to uſe. That you 
may keep your fiſh alive, be provided with 
a {mall hoop-net to draw cloſe to the top, 
and never be without a ſharp Knife and a pair 
of ſciſſars; and if you mean to uſe the arti- 
ficial fly, have your fly-book always with 
And for the more convenient keeping and 
carriage of lines, links, ſingle hairs, Sc. 
take a piece of parchment or vellum, ſeven 
inches by ten; on the longer ſides ſet off 
four inches, and then fold it croſs-wiſe, ſo 
as to leave a ſlip of two inches, of 124 
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three or four turns round the ſhank of the 
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hereafter ; then take eight br ten n of 
parchment, of ſeven inches by four, put 


them into the parehment or vellum, ſo fold- 


ed, and ſe v up the ends ; then cut the flap 
rounding, and fold it down like a pocket- 
book : laſtly, you may, if you pleaſe, bind 
the ends and round the flap with red tape. 

And having ſeveral of theſe caſes, you may 
fill chem with lines, Ce. proper for every 
kind of fiſhing; always remembering to put 


into each of them a gorger, or ſmall piece 


of cane, of five inches long, and a quarter 
of an ineh wide, with a notch at each end, 
with this, when a fiſh” has gorged your 


hook you may, by putting it down his throat | 


till you feel the hook, and holding the line 
tight while you preſs it down, eaſily diſen- 
gage it. ann 9} en 

And if you ſhould chance to break your 
top or any other part of your rod, take the 
following directions for mending it: cut 
the two broken ends with a long ſlope, ſo 


that they fir neatly together then ſpread | 


ſome wax very thin on each flope, and, 
with waxed thread or ſilk, according as the 
ſize of the broken part requires, bind them 
very neatly together: to faſten off, lay 
fore finger of your left hand over the bind- 
ing, and; with your right, make four turns 


your thread between the under fide of your 
finger and rod, and draw your finger away; 
laſtly, * with the fore finger and thumb of 
your right hand, take hold of the firſt of 
the turns, and gathering as much of it as 
you can, bind on till the three remaining 


turns are wound off, and then take hold of 


the end, which you had before put through, 

and then draw cloſe, See Fig. '16*, 17. 
For whipping on a hook take the follow - 
ing directons : place the hook betwixt the 
fore finger and thumb of your left hand, 
and, with” your" right, give the waxed filk 


hook: then lay the end of the hair on the 
inſide of the ſhank, and witk your right 
hand whip down, as in Fig, 18 when you 
are within about four turns of the bent of 
the hook, take the ſhank between the fore 


| the ſpare hair. 


the [i 


Fig. 21, and lay it in the graſs every nigh 
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finger and thumb of your left hand, and 
place the end of the lk cloſe by it, holding 


hang down, then draw the other part of the 
ilk into a large loop, and, with your right” 
hand turning backwards, as in Fig. 19, 
continue the Yom for four turns, and 
draw the end of the ſilk, which has all this 
while hung down under the root of your left 
thumb, cloſe, and twitch it off. e 
To tie a water knot, lay the end of one 
of your hairs about five inches or leſs, over 
that of the other, and through the loop, 
which you would make to tie them in the 
common way, paſs the long and the ſhorr 
end of the hairs, which will lie to the right 
of the loop, twice, and wetting the knot 
with your tongue, draw it cloſe, and cut off 
See Fig. 20; | 
The ſtraw worm, or ruff coat, I take it 
is the moſt common of any, and is found in 
the river Colne, near Uxbridge; the New 
River, near London; the Vanale, which 
runs through Carſbalton in Serry ; and in 
moſt other rivers. Two of this ſpecies of 
| InfeQts, drawn from nature, are given in the 
Plate, Fig. 22 and 23; and Fig. 24 is the ap- 
pearance of the cadis when pulled out of its: 


| 


— 


* 


| caſe.” As to the ſtraw. worm, I am aſſured by 
of the thread over it: then paſs the end of | 


* 


thoſe converſant with it, that it produces 
many and various flies, namely, that which 
is called about London the withy- fly, aſh 
coloured duns, of ſeveaal ſhapes and dimen- 
tions, as alſo light and dark browns ; all of 
them affording gteat diverſion in northern 
ſtreams. '' A 

To preſerve cadis, graſhoppers, catter- 
eee oak-worms, or natural flies, the 
following is an excellent method: cut a 
round bough of fine green · barked withy, 


about the thickneſs of one's arm, and _ 
off the bark about a foot in length. turn both 


ends together, into the form of aa hoop, 
and faſten them with a. pack-needle and 
thread ; then ſtop up the bottom with a 
| bung-cork : into this put your baits,” tie it 
| over with a colewort-leaf, and, with a red- 
hot wire bore the bark full of holes, ſee 
T; 
in 


x 


them both tight, and leaving the end ton: 


g grafs, 1 


- ruff-coat to be a ſpecies of cadis incloſed in | 


wetted it five or ſix times a day, for five 


light brown. 


it daes not get 70 e ban ein! bn 


FO 


in this manner cadis may be kept till 1 ö 
turn © flies. To graſhoppers JOU wN put 


But, that 1 may not miſlead : I take the 


a huſk about an inch long, ſurrounded by 
bits of ſtone, flints, bits of tile, &c. very 
near equal in their ſize, and maſt cio: 
com together like moſaic. - : 
One of the inſects laſt deſcribed, was in e 
river Mandle in Surry; I put it into a 
ſmall box, with ſand, in the bottom, and. 


days; at the end whereof, to my great amaze». 
ment, it produced a lovely large fly, nearly. 
of the ſhape of, but leſs. than a c mn 
white-butterfly, with two pair of cloak wings 
and of a light cinnamon- colour: the. figure 
of the huſk, and, alſo of the fly, in two * 
tions, is given in Fig. 25, 26, 27. Tt 
fly, upon enquiry, 1 find is called, in the 
north, the large light brown in Treland, 
and ſome. othen places, it has the name of 
the flame-colqured brown, and the method 
of making i it, is given in the additional li. 
af flies for Septembey,; where, from. its ſmell, 
the reader will find. i it called the large fan 


| 


There are many other kinds, oof; theſe won- 


derful creatures, which, for. the reader's: | 


greater ſatisfaQtion, in the figures. a, 29. 
30, 31, are accurately delineated. 
For your float, in low Aren, a neat 
round gooſe· quill is proper; but * deep 
or rapid rivers, or in an eddy, the cork, 
ſhaped like a pear, is indiſputably the beſt; 
which ſhculd not, in general, exceed the ſize 
% , nutmeg; let not the quill, which you 
t. through it, be more than half an inch 
ve and below the cork; and this float, 
above ſome prefer a ſwan's quill, has great. 
advantage over, a; bare quill; for the quill; 
being defended from, the water by the cork, 
does not ſoften, and the cork enables you 
to lead your line ſo heavily, as that the hook; 
finks. almoſt as, ſoon as you. put. it into the 
water; whereas, when yon lead but lightly, _ 


th. 


1 
| 
| 
| 
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the end of your ſwim. Seg the ſorm of dhe 
float, Fig. 16. and in leading your line, be 
careful to balance. them ſo aicely,: that a 
very ſmall touch will fink them 4, ſome uſe 
for this purpoſe lead ſhaped like a barley- 
corn, but there is nothing better to lead with 
| than ſhot, which you muſt have ready cleft 
always with you; remembering, that when 
you ſiſh fine, it is better to have on your 
line a great number of ſmall than a r 
Wnip the end the quill round the Ly 
wich 4 ſilk, well mark. this will 
the 5 out of your floats and preſerve 


it 
2 & Alling wich) a float, your line muſt be 

about a foot ſhorter than your rod; for if it 

is longer, you cannot ſo well command your 

hook when you come to diſengage the fiſh, 
Perch and chub are caught with a float, 
and alſo gudgeons, and metimes barble a 
and grayling. ' 

For carp; and teach, which are a 
caught but in ponds, uſe. a very ſmall / gooſe 
or a duck-quill float; and for ground-ba't, 
throw in every no and: hon a bit of 


I 


j chewed bread, 


Some may chuſe bo ile ee e 


it 
in which caſe, if they prefer thoſe! twiſted; 


with the fingers, they need only ohſerve the 
rules given by the; article ſor that purpoſe: 


but for greater neatneſs and expeditions I 
| would recommend an engine lately invented, 


which. is nom to be had at almoſt any fiſn 
ing-tackle- ſhop in London; ic: conſiſts of a; 
large horizontal wheel, and three very-ſmall 


ones, incloſed in a braſs box about a quarter 


aun inch thick, and two inches in diameter 3 
e. axis of each oß the ſmall wheels is con- 
tinued through. the under · ſide of the box, 
and „ere into eg de means — 4 
Rrong ferew: it; may in any poſt or 
partition, and is ſet in motion . a * 
winch in the centre of the box. 

To twiſt links with this engine, be as 
many hairs/ as eee, each: ſhall conſiſt; 
of, and, diyiding them into three parts, tie 

each parcel Ag t of * OE, about Hz 


1 inches 


wy 
. 
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indhes lohg, doubled; and 2. through | 
the uforeſaid hooks; then take à piece of 


Jead, of a conical figure, 
anti two in diameter at the baſe, with a hook 


at che apex; or point; tie your three parcels | 


hang the weight. 

Laſtly, Take à quart. or larger bottle- 
er and cut into the ſides, at equal diſ- 
tance, three grooves; and placing it ſo as 
to receive each diviſion of hair, begin to 


twiſt: you“ will find the link begin to | 


twiſt with great evenneſs at che lead ; as it 


grows tighter, ſhiſt the cork a little upwards; 
and when the whole is ſufficiently twiſted, 


Proportion as that the line may be taper. 


See the renn. ls the | 
engi 18 | | Due, afrer all; if your gr 


will find ir | 
neceſſary ro continue your line 22 


of fineneſs; in order to which, ſup- | hackle or 
4 4 ſame import, the method of doing te is as 


form of the cork: - 
When you uſe che ay, 


the line to be eight yards in len 
ſen a piece of three or four twiſted links 


tapering, 
| graſs, and: to the end of this fix 
hae, which ſhould be eicher o 
ſe, or ſilk- worm gut. A week's wr 
will enable a [learner to throw one of theſe 


* hook - 


| links, and he may lengthen it, by a yard at 


a time, at the greater end, till he can throw 


fifteen. yards: neatly ; till when he is to | 


reckon himſelf but a novice; 
For the colour, you muſt be 8 


* of the river you fiſn in; but I have 


ſound that a line of the colour of pepper 
and ſalt, when mixed, will ſuit water. 
Many incoaveniences attend uſe of 
rwiſted hairs for your hook-line ; ſilk · worm 
gut is doth fine und very: ſtrongz but then 
it is apt to fray thougn this may, in ſome 
meaſure, be prevented by om it well. 
Indian, or ſea-graſs, makes excellent book - 
Haes; and though ſome object to it as being 
apt 16 grow brittle, and to Kink in uſing, 
| vieh proper management it is the 3 | 
nal for ihe purpoſe yeu known 
dtordered i in the following manner: 


two inches high pour 
wherein freſh, but by 


ol hair into one knot, and mh oe the 


f moiſt keep 


take out the cork, and tie the link into | 
knot; and fo proceed till you have twiſted 
links: ſafficient ſor your line, obſerving to 
leſfen the number of hairs in each link in ſuch 


till it becomes of the ſize of a fine 
| with the ſhank downwards, and the bent of 


ic between the fore-finger: and thumb of 
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Take as many of the fineſt you dan get, 
26 you pleaſe; put them into a vellel, and 


therein the ſcummed ſat of à pot 
nd means Talc meat 


has been boiled; when they have lain tliret 
or four hours, cake them out one by one, 


| and ſtripping the greaſe off with your finger 
and thumb, but hard 


not wipe them, firerch 
| each grafs —_ as it will yield, coil them 
up in 71 nc lay chem by, and 
will find them become near as fall, ſull as 
round, and much ſtronger thaa the beſt 
 fingle hairs you can get. To preferve them 
them in a piece of bladder wel! 
before you — chem, let them 
foak about half an hour in water; or, in 

walk to the river-ſide, put a length of 
it into your mouth. 


„ your graſs is aca it will fall "iu 


vily in the water, and ſcare away the fiſh; 


on which account, gut has the advantage. 
aſs be fine and wund. 


it is the beſt thing you can uſe. 
Soppoſing you would make the plain 
or palmer, which are terms of | 


follows. Dix. 
Hold your hook in 4 horivontal poſition, 


your left hand; and having a fine briſtle, 
and other materials, lying by you, take 
half a yard of fine red ted! marking 6 Ik, well 
| waxed; and; with right hand, give 
it four or five turns rot the ſhank of rhe 
| hook, inclining the turns to the right 
hand : when you are near the end of the 
ſhank, turn into ſuch a loop as you are 

hereafter directed to make for faſtening off, 
and draw it tight, leaving the ends of the 
ſilk to hang down at each end of the hook. 
Having finged the end of your briſtle, lay 
the ſarne along on the inſide of the ſhank-of 


the hook, as low as the bent, and whip four 


or five times round; then ſinging the 
other end of the briſtle to a fit length, turn 
it over to the back of the ſhank, and, pinch- 


ing it into a proper form, whip down and 
|| faſter off, as before directed Which will 


bring both ends of the filk into the bent. 


After you have waxed your ſilk again, take 


D 2 three 
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round, and faſten off: then turning the 
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three or four ſtrands; of an oftrich-feather, | 
and holding them, and the bent of the hook 
as at firſt directed, the feathers to your left 

hand, and the roots in the bent of your hook, 


ö 


waxed, whip; them three or four times 
feathers to the right, and twiſting them and 


«a. 


the ſilk with your fore- finger and thumb, 


wind them round the ſhank of the hook, 
ſtill; ſupplying the ſhort ſtrands with new 
ones, as they fail, till you come to the end 
and faſten off. When you have ſo done, 
clip off the ends of the feathers, and trim 
the body of the palmer ſmall at the extte- 
mities, and full in the: middle, and wax 
both ends of yout ſilk, which are now divi- 
ded and lie at either end of the hoo x. 
Lay your work by you, and taking a 
ſtrong bold hackle, with fibres about half 
an inch long, ſlraĩten the ſtem very carefully, 
and holding the ſmall end between the fore - 
finger and thumb of your left hand, With 
thoſe of the right, ſtroke the fibres the con- 
trary way to that which they naturally lie; | 
and taking the hock, and holding it as be- 
fore, lay the point of the hackle into the 
bent of the hook with the hollow, which is 
the paleſt ſide, upwards, and whip it very 
faſt to its place; in doing whereof, be care- 
ful not to tie in many of the fibres; or if 
vou ſhould chance to do ſo, pick them out 
with the point of a very large needle. 
When the hackle is thus made faſt, the 
utmoſt care and nicety is neceſſary in wind. 
ing it on; for if you fail in this, your fly 
is ſpoiled, and you muſt begin all again; 
to prevent which, keeping the hollow or 
pale ſide to your left band, and as much 
as poſſible, the ſide of the ſtem down on the 
dubbing; | wind the hackle twice round, and 


| holding faſt what you have. ſo wound, pick | 
out the looſe fibres, which you may have: | 


taken in, and make another turn: then lay 
hold of the hackle with the third and fourth 
fingers of your left hand, with which you 
may extend it while: you diſengage. the 
looſe fibres as hęfors, non ð 01 11 eh 
Ia this manner proceed till you come to 
Mithin an eighth of an inch of the end of 


f a ſomewhat diſcompoſed ; clip theſe off cloſe as 
- with that end of the ſilk which you juſt now |. 0 


| neatly ſide by ſide ; and laſtly, elip off the 


AN 2 
the ſhank, where you will find an end of 


ſilk hanging, and by which time you wil 
find the fibres at the great end of the hackle 


to the ſtem, and, with the end oſ your mid 
dle finger, preſs the ſtem cloſe to the hook, 
while, with the fore- finger of your right 


hand, you turn the ſilk into a loop; which 
when. you have twice. put over the end of 
the ſhank ol the hook, loop and all, your 


work in ſaſe : 1 9 
Then wax that end of the ſilk which you 


now .uſed, and turn it over as before, till 


you have taken up nearly all that remained 
of the hook, obſerving to lay the turns 


ends of the filk : thus will you have made 
a bait that will catch trout of the largeſt 

ſize in any water in E gland. 
And leſt the method of faſtening off, 
which occurs ſo often in this kind of work, 
ſhould not appear ſufficiently intelligible, 
the reader will ſee it repreſented in Fig. 34. 

It is true, the method above deſcribed 
will require ſome variations in the caſe of 
gold and ſilver-twiſt palmers; in the making 
whereof, the management of the twiſt is to 
be conſidered as another operation; but 


this variation will ſuggeſt itſelſ to every rea- 


der, as will alſo the method of making thoſe 
flies, chat have hackle under the wings. 

As the ſoregoing directions mention only 
the materials for making the ſeveral flies, 


the reader may yet be at a: loſs both with 
reſpect to theit form and ſize ; therefore we 
have in the Plate given the five, Which may 
be conſidered as radical fies; and they 


are, the palmer, Fig. 35» the green-drake 


36, the dun- cut, 37, the hawthorn- fly, 38, 
| andthe ant-fly, 85. The two firſt are each 
'S 


a ſpecics by ĩtſelſ a the third ĩs a horned fly: 
the fourth has hackle under his; wings; 
and the fifth, as moſt flies of the ant · kind 
have, has à large bottle - tail and to one 
or other of theſe figures, it is imagined- all 
flies ate retucible : 
- In aquſting their different ſizes; it muſt 
be owned there is great difficulty: ; all that 


can be ſaid is, that the figures 21 and 2, 


exhibit - the uſual 6ze of che palmer, the 
et RO 0927 en 13 ha 
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grcen and gray-drake. Fig. 13, may ſerve 
as a ſpecimen ſor moſt flies that are not 
directed to be made large; und hen direc- 
tions are given to make the fly ſmall, the 

reader is to conſider Fig. 14 a8 an example. 
Snats cannot be made too ſmall. 
Some, in making a fly, work it upon, 


* 


gut; graſs; or hair: others 


whether it be of | 
"of the hook a ſtiff hog's | 


.whipion the [han 


briſtle bent} into a loop; concerning theſe |. 


methods there are different opinions. 
The latter, except for ſmall flies, ſeems 


tage, that it enables you to keep your flies 
in excellent order; to do which, ſtring 
each ſpecies ſeparately, through the loops, 
upon a fine piece of cat- gut, af about ſeven 
inches long; and ſtring alſo thereon, dn 
a large pin - hole, a very ſmall ticket of parch- 
ment, with the name of the fly written on 
it; tie the cat- gut into a ring, and lay them 
in round: flat- boxes, with paper between 
each ring; and when you uſe „ having 
a neat loop at the lower end of your hook - 
line, you may put them on and take them 
off at pleaſure. F Ha 3s back 
Inthe other way; you are troubled with 
a great length of hook link, which, if you 
put even hut few flies together, is ſure to 


* 2 5 


of time. And as to an objection which ſome 
make to à loop, that the ſiſh ſet it, and 
therefore will not take the fly, you may be 
aſſured there 1s nothing in 22: 17 2 þ 148 11 * 5 
Ses GROUND Acne 
29 -; 1 + GREUND! Barr: SO}: iin, 
14 1:5 GrounD?! Plone. 
_ When you have hooked a fiſh, never ſuf - 
fer him to run out with the line: but keep 
your rod bent, and as near perpendicular 
as you can; by this method the top plies 
to every pull he makes, and ydu prevent the 
ſtraining of yaur line: for the ſane reaſon,” 


Never raiſe a large fiſh out of the water by | bs 
In · a pond it is beſt to angle near the ford 


where the cattle go to drink, and in rivers 
in ſuch places where ſuch ſort of fiſh you 


taking the hair to which your hook is- faſt- 
ened, or indeed any part of the line into 
your hand; but either put a landing net un- 


der hirn, or ſor want of that, your fiat j you | 


A 


uy indecd-in fiy kings lay bold bf your 


line to draw a fiſh to 
Tour filk for whipping hooks and other 


and faſten it immediately to, the hook-link, | yo 
If for ſtrong fiſhing, you uſe graſs, which, 


the more eligible way; and it has this advan- | 


| ed with walking 


| 


ANG 
you; but this muſt be 


fine work, muſt be very ſmall; uſe it dou- 
ble and wax it, and indeed any other kind 
of binding, with ſhoemaker's wax, which of 


all wax is the tougheſt, aud holds beſt : if 


four wax is too ſtiff, temper it with tallow, 


when you can get it fine, is to be preferred 
to gut, remember always to ſoak it about 
an hour in water before you uſe it: this 
will make it tough, and prevent its kinking. 
Whenever you begin fling, wet the end 
of the joints of your rod; which, as it 
makes them ſwell, will prevent their looſe- 
eng ,, „o 81 
I you happen with rain or otherwiſe to 
wet your rod, ſo that you cannot pull the 
joints aſunder, turn the ferrule a few times 


round in the flame of a candle, and they 


will eaſily ſeparate. 


| |. Before you fix the loop of briſtle to your | 
hook, in order to make a fly, 0 prevent its 


drawing. be ſure to ſinge the ends of it in 


the flame of a candle; do the ſame by the 
hair, to which at any time you whip a hook. 


If at any time you happen to be overheat- 
or other exerciſe, avoid 
ſmall liquors, eſpecially water, as you 


entangle, and occaſion great trouble and lofs || would poiſon; and rather take a glaſs of 


rum or brandy; the. inſtantaneous effects 
whereof, in cooling the body, and quench- 
ing drought, are amazing. N 
Never be tempted in the purſuit of your 
recreation to wade; at leaſt not as I have 
ſeen ſome do, to the waiſt; This indiſcreet 
practice has been known to bring on fe- 
vers that have terminated in abſceſſes, and 
endangered the loſs of a limb. _ 
Be always neat in your tackle, and provi- 
ded with plummets, a knife, different kinds 
of hooks, floats, and a few ſhots, or any 


| thing elſe you ought to be furniſhed with, 


before you ſet out for your recreation. 


apes to-angle for, do uſually. frequent ; as 
hreams, in the deepeſt and quieteſt part 


of 
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of the river; for cels Aer eee 
banks; for chub, in deep ſhaded holes; for 
Perch, in ſcowers z; for roach in the ſame 
place as perch; for trouts in quick ſtreams, 


and with a fly upon the Qreamon che cop 
of the water. 


And if you ſiſh in ſuch tacos where you 
can diſcern the gravelly bottom, then e 
ſure — Fau conceal yourſelf as much 48 is 

In ſuch waters as are peſtered with ds; 
roots of trees, and ſuch like, fiſh lie cloſe. 
and warm, and they reſort thither in great 


ſhoals, and there they will bite freely; but 
take great care how you caſt in the hook, 
and how you ftrike a bite, for me leaſt 


raſhneſs loſes hook and line. 
And if the hook happens to by . 


you ſhould be provided with a ring of lead, 
about ſix inches IR faſtened to a ſmall 


pack-thread, and thruſt the ring over the 
rod, letting it go into the water, holdi 

faſt by the other end of the — 
and work it gently up and down, and it will 


ſoon diſeng ngage the hook. 
| goo under 


It is angling in whirlpools, 
ren at the falls of mills, and in any 


place where the water is deep and clear, and 
not diſturbed with wind or weather. 
The beſt times are from April to OFober, 


day are from three till nine in the morning, 
and from three in the afternoon till ſun- ſet. 


, 


If the wind be eaſterly; it will be in vain 


to go to angle ; but you may angle well 
enough if it blow from any other point, 


pro ovided it do not blow hard; but it is beſt 


a ſoutherly wind, and a cloſe, lovering. 
warm day, with a gentle wind, and after 
A ſudden ſhower to diſturb the water, at 
which time they will beſt riſe at the fly, and 
bite eagerly; and the cooler the weather is 
in the hotteſt month, the better it is. 

Ia winter all weathers and all times 
are much e +” the armen are the 


beſt. 


It is very angling! a. int before the 
fiſh ſpawn, for then their bellies ub and foo yy | 
oy frequent ſandy ſords to rub and 


0 


| 


50 in cold, ſtormy and windy weather, the 
fiſh will not bite ; and the beſt times in the 


| 


„ 


| the ant-hills'where they 


| 


de „ ae very gobd d a” 
cloudy day, after a clean, moon hin night, 
{ for in ſuch nights they 


the next "Cay, dam (ag ag 


it you go 


ground male ls t 
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their bellies, at which tine chef will i 
freely. 15 % fi A Nom Ne a 


are fnarful te ſtir to 


| get food; yang cloſe, to that being hungry 
will bite ep 


At perde of ce * mill ence, SY 
with the courſe: of the water, you 
can hardly miſs of fiſh- that ſwim up the 
ſtream to ſeek ſor what food the E ors ed 
down with it. 


It is good angling 


at ch: TY n 8 


that ebh and flow ; but yet the flood is to 


preferred, if the tide is not ſtrang. For 
| 2 A e APRIL, AUGUST, Ge. 
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W ay e am are 
willing to'take, open the belly of the firſt 
| you catch; and take his ſtomach very ter- 
derly; it with a ſharp penknife, and 
vou will diſcover what he then feeds on. 

procuring proper bairs 'is not the leaſt 
1 of the angler's ſkill. 12 

3 is to be met with Gan Jane 
ember, and may be kept in à bottle 
wa acer and the roots of graſs from 
are bred. They 
are excellent. baitfor roach; dace, and chub, 
if you angle with them under the water about 
a hand's breadth ſrom the bottom. 

It is uſual for every angler to have his pe 
culiar haunt. Now for: the attraftin —4 
drawing together the fiſh into fuch à p 
it will be proper once in four or five days ” 
calt in ſome corn boiled ſaft, or garbage, 
or worms chopt to pieces, or grains ſteeped 
in blood and 's Fr carp and tench 

moſt. Tone 'rokeep them 


JETT 
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1 in 165 0 above the hook, down tho 


roam. 365 42815 00 ror 
The beſbweay:of angling with the a7 f Is 


| down the river, e and in order to 
make 
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make them bite freely, be ſure to uſe ſuch 
baits. as you know they are naturally inclined: 
to; and in ſuch manner as they art accuſ- 
tomed to receive them. 
If your baits be of paſte, for the keep- 
ing them on your hock, add a. little flax, 


or wool, V n 
The eyes of fiſh are good baits for all 
Wear not light coloured or gay clothes 

_ when you are RIDE, but rather black or 
dark coloured; and, if poſſible, ſhelter 


yourſelf under ſome buſh or tree, or ſtand | 


ſo far from the bank - ide that you can but 
diſcern the float ; for fiſh are, timorous, and 


fearful of every thing they ſee. ;, 
The next thing to be obſerved. is the 
floating for ſcale fiſh, in either. pond or river. 
Firſt, take notice. that the ſeed brings the 
fiſh together; and there is no better in all 
angling than blood and grains, though paſte 
is good, but inferior to theſe, TY 
emember to plumb your ground ang- 
ling with fine tackle, as fingle hairs for half 
the line. next the hook, round and ſmall. 
plumbed; according to the float, 
Other ſpecial, baits are theſe; brandling, 
gentles, paſte, dock-worms, or caddis, 
(otherwiſe called cock - haĩt) they lie in gra- 
velly huſk, under the ſtones in the river. 
The natural fly is a ſure; way of angling. 
to augment the angler's divertion: with the 
palmer, may-fly, . and oak-fly the angler 
muſt uſe ſuch a rod as to angle, with the 
8 3. the line muſt, not be ſo long: 
as the „ 
Let the angler withdraw his fly as he ſhall 
find it moſt convenient aud advantageous in 
his angling: when he comes to deep water, 
whoſe. motion. is flow, let him make his line 
about two yards. long, and drop his fly 
behind. a buſh, and he will find excellent 
ſport. For PasTzs a Worms. /e their 
own. Articles. "og tn IE 


Js of three forts... 
The firſt is performed with a line about 
half the length, of the rod, 
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plummet, and three hairs next the hook, 
Which is called a running line, and with one 
large brandling, or a dew worm of a mo- 
derate ſize, or two ſmall ones of the firſt, 
or any. other ſort proper for a trout, or in- 
deed almoſt any worm whatſoever; for if a 
trout be in humour to bite, he will bite at 
any worm, and if you fiſh with two, bait 
your hook thus: Pe] 33H 
Firſt, run the paint of your hook in at 
the very head of your firſt worm, and ſo 
down through his body, till it be paſt the 
knot, and then let it out, and ſtrip the worm 
above the arming, (that you may not bruiſe 
it with your fingers) till you have put on the 
other, by running the point of your hook 
in below the knot, and upwards through 
his body, towards his head, till it be juſt 
covered with the head, which being done, 
you are then to ſlip the firſt worm down 
over the arming Again, till the knot of both 
worms meet together. eee 
Ihe ſecond way of angling in hand, and 
with a running line, is with a line ſome- 
tackle made after the following. manner: 
At the utmoſt extremity of your line, 
where the hook is always placed in- all other, 
ways of angling, you are to have a large, 
piſtol or carbine bullet, into which the end 
ol yaur line is to be faſtened, with a peg or 
pin even and cloſe with the bullet, and 
about half a foot above that, a branch of, 
line of two or three handfuls long, or more, 
for a ſwift ſtream; with a hook at the end 
thereof, baited with ſome of the fore- 
mentioned worms; and another half a foot 
above that a-med and baited after the ſame 
manner, but with another ſort of worm, 
without any lead at all above; by which 
mean you will always certainly find the true 
bottom in all depths, which with the plum- 
mets upon your line above you can never 
do, but that your bait muſt always drag, 
while you are ſounding, (which in this way 
of angling, mai be continually) by which 
means, you are like to have more trouble, 


1 


and perhaps [leſs ſucceſs. And both theſe 
: ways of angling at the bottom, are moſt 


a good, weighty | proper for a dark and muddy water, by rea- 
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thing longer than the former, and with =» 


ANG 


ſon that in ſüch a condition of the ſtream, 
a man may Rand as near as he will, and 
neither his 'own ſhadow, nor the nearnefs of 
the tackle, will hinder his port. 
The third way of angling by hand with a 
ground bait, and much the beſt of all 
others, is with a line full as Tong, or a yard 
longer than your rod, with no more than 
one hair next the hook, and for two or three 
lengths above it, and no more than one 
ſmall pellet of ſhot for a plummet, your 
hook little, your worm of the ſmalleſt 
brandlings, very well ſcoured, and only one 
upon your hook at a time, which is thus to 
be baited; che point of your hook is to be 
pes at the tag of his rail, and run up his 
y quite over all the arming ; and fill. 
ſtript on an inch, at leaſt, upon the hair, 
the head and remaining part hanging down 
wards, and with this line and hook thus 
baited, you are ever more to angle in the 
ſtreams, always in a clear rather than a 
troubled water, and e the river, 
ſtill caſting out your worm before you, with 
a clean light, one handed rod, like an 
artificial fly, where it will be taken ſome 
times at the top, or within a very little of 
the Ry g of the water, and almoſt al- 
ways before that light plumb can ſink it to 
the bottom, both by reaſon of the ſtream, 
and alſo that you muſt always keep your 
worm in motion, by drawing ttill bach to- 
wards you, as if you were angling with a 
And indeed ' whoever fhall try this way, 
will find it the beſt of all others, to angle 
with a worm in a bright water eſpecial yz 
but then his rod muſt be very light and 
pliant, and very true and finely made, and 
with a fkilful hand it will ſacceed beyond 
expectation : and in a clear ſtream, is un- 
doubtedly the beſt angling ſor a trout or 
grayling with a worm, by many degrees, 
that any man can make choice of, and the 
moſt eaſy and pleaſant to the angler. | 
And if the angler be of a conſtitution that 
will ſuffer him to wade, and will flip into 
the tail of a ſhallow ſtream to the calf of the 
leg, or knee, and fo keep off the bank, he 


(that is, to the ſwiftneſs 
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|  Thefrcond Wafer ingling at ne bottorn 
it wich a Cork, or Abar."ari that of 
two Wr. a Rk; ene TG e 


e | | | 

; 55 'a worm, your ate to have your line 
within” a foot or à foot and a half as 0 $08 
your rod, in a dark water, with two, Gr if 


above it, and a worm of what ſize you 
pleaſe; your plumbs fitted to your cork, 
and your cork to the condition of the river, 
neſs' or Nlowneſs of the 
amy Hd Vork ven the | 


never to bait with more then one of the leſ- 
ſer ſort of hrandlings: or if they be very lit- 


When you angle for a trout, you are to 


as you can, provided your bait do not drag, 
or if it oo, a trout will ſometimes take it in 
that poſture: if for à grayling, you are then 
to fiſh fu 
a'hſh that uſually ſwims nearer, to the mid- 
dle of the water, and lies always looſe ; or 
however is more apt to raiſe than a trout.” 


even to a groundling. Wich a grub or cad- 
dis you are to angle with the ſame length 
of line; or if it be all out as long as your 


rod, it is not the worſe, with never above one 


hair for two or three lengths next the hook, 
and with the ſmalleſt cork, or float, and 
the leaſt weight of plumb you can, that will 
but fink, and that the iwiftneſs of your 
ſtream will allow; which alſo you may 
help and avoid the violence of the current, 
by angling 1n the returns of a ſtream, or 
the eddies betwixt two ſtreams, which alſo 


a fiſh in a ſtream, either at the top or bot- 


Of grubs for a grayling ; the aſh grub 
which 1 plump, mile white, bent roupd 
from head to tail, and exceedingly tender, 


with a red head ; or the dock - worm; or the 


ſhall take almoſt what fiſh he pleaſes. 


| grub of a pale yellow, longer, lanker, and 


is als of 


you will, with theee; but in a clear water. 
never with above one, hair next the hook, 
Fand two, or three, ot four, or five' lengths 


ben the Water is very 
clear, as fine as you can, and then you are 


do it as deep, that is, as near to the bottom, 


and more inclined to raiſe than to deſcend 


are the moſt likely places wherein to kill 


1 


9 Deere ede 
a worm ; or wich grub, of caddis. 


tle ones indeed, you may then bait With two 
after the manner before directed. Sy a 


further from the bottom, he being 


N 
ANG | 


* 


the beſt, i. e. ling; becauſe though 

a trout will go * hoth theſe, (the aſh 6 5 
eſpecially) yet he does not do 0 ſo freely as 
the other; and a certain author ſays, he 
bas uſually taken two graylings for one 
tour with that: bait; but if he happened to 
take a trout with it, it Way Seen a 
very good one. 

1 heſe baits are uſually kept i in bean, in 


which an aſh grub commonly grows tougher, 


is ſtill ſo tender, that it will be neceſſary 
to warp in a piede of Riff hair with your arm- 
ing, leaving it Eee out about a ſtraw's 
breadth at the head 0 your hook, ſo as to 
keep the grub either from lipping totally 
ay when baited, or at leaſt down to the 
point of the hook, by which means your 
arming ill e led ned and bare, which is 


on ſo ſightly,..nor ſo likely to be taken, | 


_ to help that (which will often how- 
all out) you may arm the hook deſign- 
ed od far this bait. with the; whiteſt horſe bair 
that you can get, which itſelf will reſemble, 
and ſhine like that bait, and conſequently 
will do more good, or leſs harm, than arm- 
ing of any otber colour. 

Theſe grubs are to be baited. chus; the 
hook is to be put in, under the head, or the 
chaps of the bait, and guided down the 
middle of the belly, without ſuffering it to 


peep. out by the way, for then (the,ath grub 


eſpecially). will, iſſue out water and. milk, 
till nothing but the ſkin ſhall remain, and 


the bend of the hook will appear black 
through it, till the point of your hook come 
ſo low, that the heart of your bait may reſt, 
and. ſtick upon the hair that ſtands out to 
| hold i it, by which, means it can, neither ſlip 


of itſelf, . neither will the force of the ſtream 


nar quick pulling $0 pen any wiltake, 


ſtrip off 
„Nom the caddis. or. * bait het? is a 


ſure killing bait, and ſor the moſt part ſurer 


than any of the other) may be put Pon 
the hook to. or three to 


times (to ve 


worm, and omerimies to an artificial fly, 


rougher than the other with rows of ſoet ö 
all down his 4 . and 2 red head, alſo are 


and will better endure baiting; though he 


ether, and is ſome- 
great effect) joined to a phi 


ANG: 


to cover the point oſ the hook; but i is al- 
ways to be angled with at bottom (when 
by itſelf eſpecially) with the fineſt tackle; 
and is for all times in the year, the moſt 
holding bait of all other whatſoever both for 


traut and gtayling. See Snar-ANnGLING, 


FLoaT-ANnNGLING, TRIMMER: ANGLING, and 
FLy-ANnGLING, Rock-Fisn ins, BLADDER- 
Wee Madcoor-FisniIN d. 

11 allure Fish to bite. 


Take gum. ivy, and | pur a good a | 
oak, like thoie the 


of it into a box made 
apothecaries uſe of white wood for their 
pills. Rub the inſide of the box with this 
gum, and when you angle, put three or four. 
worms therein, letting them remain but a 
ſhort time; for if long, it kills them: then 


take them out, and uſe them, putting more 


in their ſtead, out of the worm-bag and 

moſs; and continue to do this all day. 
Gum. ivy is a tear which drops from the 

body. of the, larger ivy, being wounded. 


It is of a yellowiſn red colour, of a ſtrong 


ſcent, and ſharp taſte. That which is ſold 
in the ſhops is often counterfeit and adul- 
terate: therefore to get true gum- ivy, at 
Michaelmas or ſpring, drive ſeveral great 
nails into large ivy-ſtalks, and having 
wriggled them till they become very looſe, 
let them remain, and a 
of the hole. Or you may ſlit ſeveral great 
wy ſtalks, and viſit them once a month, 

or oftener, to ſee what gum flows from the 
wounded part. This gum is excellent for 
the angler's uſe; perhaps nothing more ſo 


under the form of an unguent. Alſo, _- 


Take aſſa-fcetida, half an ounce ; cam- 
phire, two drachms; bruiſe them. well to- 


gether with ſome drops of oil of olive, and 


put it into a pewter- box, to uſe, as the re- 
ceipt from Monſieur... Charras,., Some, in, 


' ſtead of oil af olive, uſe the chemical oil o 
lavender aud camomile.; and ſome add. the 
quantity of a nutmeg of Venice turpentine 


to it. Hut for a trout in a muddy water, 


and for gudgeons in a clear water; che beſt 


unguents are thus com 


ounded, vix. 
Take aſſa-fœtida, three drachms ; cam- 
re; one drachm; Venice turpentine, one 


drachm, * all together with ſome 1597 b | 


gum will iſſue out 


I 


ANG 


"of the chemical oils of lavender and camo 
mile, of each an equal quantity; and uſe 
it as in the firſt direction. | 

Take Venice turpentine, the beſt . 


aey, and oil of pollibody of the oak, drawn 


by retort; mix all together, and uſe it as 
the firſt ointment is directed. 

Take oil of ivy-berries, made by per. 
ſion or infuſion, and put ſome in a box, and 
uſe it to ſcent a few worms Jak before you 


ule them. 
Diſſolve gum-ivy in the oil of ſpike, and 
it, for a pike. 


anoint the bait wit 
Put camphire in the moſs wherein are 
your worms, the day you angle. 
' Diffolve two ounces of gum-ivy in a gill 
of ſpring water; mix them together with. 
the like quantity of the oil of ſweet almonds ; 
then rake what quantity of worms you intend 
to uſe- that day, being firſt will ſcoured in 
moſs, and put them in linen thrums (the 
ends of the weaver's warp when he I 
finiſhed his piece) well waſhed in ſpri | 
water, and ſqueezed : then wet the t 


— 


in this compoſition, and put them and the | 


worms into a linen bag, out * which uſe 
them. 


Take afla- ſcctida, three che ; ſpike- 
nad of Spain, one drachm : put them in 4 
pint of ſpring water, and let them ſtand in 
z ſhady Mace fourt-en days in the ground : 
then take the ſolution otit, and having 
drained it through a linen cloth, put to 
the liquor one drachm of ſpermaceti, and 
keep'it cloſe in a ſtrong glaſs bottle. When 
you go to e, take what quantity of 


worms you intend to uſe that day, (they be- 


ing firſt well ſcoured in moſs) put them up- 
on a china ſaucer, and pour a little of this 
water upon them; then put them in the 
moſs again and uſe them. 

Take juice of 7 half a ſpoon- 
ful; chemical ” of ſpike, one drachm ; 
Oil "of comfrey «ofa flon, one drachm 
and a half; 1 two drachms: 
theſe being well diſſolved over the fire, 
let them ſtand till they are cold; then put 
them into a ſtrong glaſs bottle, which 2 


een three br four . yp. it 


— 


| ſeed, finely beaten to po 


Fats 


| terwards very well, and when you angle 


ANG 


| anoint the bait with this co Ar dull 
Some add to it three drachms of the ſpl FN 
rit of vitriol, and Nur the CORO and 3D 
infallible bait. ; 7 75 
Take a handful of hoaſe-teck and balf 
a handful of inner green 'bark of: the ivy 
ſtalk : pound theſe well together, und preſi 
out the juice, and wet your moſs 'there< . 
with, hen you angle, pot ſix or eight 
worms therein out of the other bag; 
Some uſe the juice of nettles and ho 


bee. as the laſt receipr, and fome only the 


Juice of houſe-leck.. 

Some anoint their baits with thi; mee 
got out of a heron's thigh- bone and ſome | 
uſe the fat and greaſe of a hefon. 

Oil of anniſeed, ſpikenard of Sate, ſper- 
maceti, powdered curmmin-ſeed, galbanum, 
are all highly commended z and may be tried 
fingly or compounded ; either med up ia 
a paſte, or uſed as unguen t.. 
Make up a e with mo 


therey juice, 
hedge-hog's' far Sit of water lilies, and a 
drops of oil of | ems ge (oval Some 
highly comment this. 1 IS 
Oil of amdet, roſemary a en une 
of Te mixed wich — . of In "4-4 
is ſaid to make the . Powerful,” chat 
no fiſh will refit Ir, 
Sea-gull's fat, tied with eringo hates, 


in 
is 


| is an attractive unguent. 


Unpickled ſuenphive broiſed; mate 
balls for groufid-bait « with walnut dil, 
excellent- for carp; breum, or tench. Alſo 
bean- flour, with a little honey, wetted 
wich tectiſſed ſpirits of wine and a little oil 
of ani wh made up in ſmall pellets, 
and thrown in over night, will make the fiſh 
very eager, and keep them at the place; 
where you will be ure to find them next 
mormng. 5 

Take the oils of PR lavender, 
anniſeed, each a quarter of an ounce, he- 
fon's greaſe, and the beſt of aſſa-feetida, 
each two drachms, two tes of commin» 
der, Vente tur- 
atine, camphire, and galbanum, of each 


a Erackitny” add ee Fm of” ig P and 


>... 


F 


ANG | 7 
make them into an unguent; this muſt be 
— cloſe in a glazed” earthen pot, or it 
lofes much of its virtue; anoint your line 
with it as before, and your expeQation 
will be anſwered. See Paste. 


\ 
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ANGLING „ the middle, for trout | 
NL 


Mo} eee 


1s ͤof two ſorts; 1. with a pink, or min- 
now, for a/trout. | 4 6 
2. With a worm, grub, or caddis, for a 
grayling. pe dee Rs 
As ſor the firſt it is with a minnow, half 
afoot or a foot, within the ſurface of 
the water; ſome indeed uſe minnows kept 
in falt; but others diſapprove of them, un- 
leſs where living ones are not poſſible to be 
had; nor are artificial ones to be uſed, 
where the natural ones are to be had : but 
a bull head with his gill-fins cut off is by 
ſome recommended as a better bait for a 
trout, (at ſometimes of the year eſpecially) 
than a minnow, and a loach much better 
than either. 15 
The ſecond way of angling in the middle 
is with the worm, grub, caddis, or any 
other ground bait for a grayling ; he taking 
it much better there than at the bottom, as 
has been ſaid before; and this is always in 
a clear water, and with the fineſt tackle. 
To Mn may be added _ and ko 
very good reaſon, a third way of angling by 
bid with a ground bait, * eb e of 
fiſhing in the middle, which is common to 
both trout and grayling, and the beſt way 
of angling with a worm of all other.. 


The time for A NGLIN G, Jeaſmale and | 


Ee e * 


_" Calm and clear weather is very good to 
angle in; but cool cloudy weather in ſum- 
mer is beſt; provided it be not ſo boiſterouſly 


| the river, without mudding it. Pod. 


windy as that you cannot guide your tackle. | 

The cooler the weather is in the hotteſt 
months, the better it is : and if a fudden 
violent ſhower hath diſturbed and muddied 
the river, then is the time for angling in che 
eam at the ground with a red worm.” © | 


they will have but little e 


* 


AN 


la like manner it is a very good time for 
angling before the fiſh ſpawn ; for then their 
bellies being full, they come into ſandy. 
fords, and there rub their bellies to looſen 
them, at which time they will bite very 
freely. | | 
It you would fiſh for carp and tench, you 
muſt begin early in the morning, fiſhing 
from ſun riſing till eight of the clock, and 
from four in the afternoon till night, and 
in hot months till it is very late. 
In the heat of the ſummer, carps will ſhew 
themſelves on the very top of the water, 
at which time, if you fiſh with a lob worm, 
as you do with a natural fly, you have ex- 
korn off ſport, eſpecially if it be among 
8. 8 * . 
In March, April, September, and all the 
winter ( in which ſeaſon fiſh ſwim very deep 
near the ground) it is beſt fiſhing in a ſerene 
warm day, for then they will bite faſter: 
but all the ſummer time mornings, even- 
ings, and cool cloudy weather, are the 
beſt times for angling. | 
Here take notice, that you will find chat 
fiſh riſe beſt at the fly after a ſhower of rain, 
that has only beaten the gnats and flies into 


The proper months and times of the day 
for the fly, are March, April, May, and the 
beginning of June; in which months, fiſh. 
in the morning about nine of the clock ; 
and in the afternoon between three and four. 
A warm evening is alfo very ſeaſonable, if 
the gnats play much. | 2 
It is alſo a very good time for angling af- 


| ter a clear moon ſhiny night, if the ſucceed- 


ing day prove cloudy ; for if the fiſh have 
abſtained from food all night, (for in bright 
nights they will not ſtir for fear) the next day 
they are hungry and r, and the gloomi- 
neſs of the day will 2 them bite boldly. 
It is a time for angling, when you 
3 the trouts to leap pleaſently at the 
flies above water; or the pikes to purſue 
other fiſh, Exe wt $ ; | | 


P% 


In a word, an experienced angler ob- 


ſerves the times, ſeaſons, and places; other- 


wiſe, though his baits are ever ſo good, 


If 


. * 


E 2 
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Il you go along with the eourſe of the 
water at the opening of ſluices or mills, 
you. will find that trout and other fiſh will 
then come out to ſeck for what food the 
water brings down with it. 
And firſt in the extremity of heat, when 
the earth is parched with a drought, there 


is but little ſport to be had, eipecially in 


either muddy or clear ſhallow rivers. 
Secondly, in the winter, or ſpring time, 
when any hoary froſt happens, the fiſh will 
not bite kindly all that day, except it be in 
the evening, and that proves ſerene and 
pleaſant. But it is not proper to fiſh at any 
time, when the wind. blows ſo high that you 
cannot manage your tackle to advantage. 


Thirdly, it is not good fiſhingiin the time 
of ſheep-ſhearing, for then the fiſh glut. 
themſelves with what is waſhed off the ſheep, | 


and will ſcarce bite till that ſeaſon be over. 
Alſo the ſharp eaſt and//noritherly winds 
do very much obſtruct the recreation of 
anglers : nor is it good to fiſh immediately 


after ſpawning time 4 for at that time their 


appetite is much palled. 


It is very ſtrange to be obſerved, what a 


natural inſtinct there is in fiſh, in foreknow- 


ing the approach of a ſhower of rain, for 
upon the approach of a eloud that threatens | 
a ſhower, they will not bite; and the ob- 
ſervation of this has ſaved ſeveral anglers 


from being wet to the ſkin, | 
Laſtly, if the preceding night prove dark 


and cloudy, the ſucceeding day will be no | 
| will neither caſt or ſtrike well, and the 


good day to angle in, unleſs it be for ſmall 
Aſh ; for at ſuch time the larger prey abroad 
for the leſſer ; who by inſtinct knowing the 
danger hide themſelves. till the morning ; 
and having faſted all night, become then 
very hungry, while the larger having gorged 
themſelves, lic abſconded all. the day, For 
directions for AzTIFICIAL FLx-Fis gin, 
ſee the Article Fiss. 


ANGLING LINE ; to make this line, 4 


the hair ſhould be round and twiſted even, 
for that ſtrengthens it, and ſhould alſo be as 
near as may be of equal bigneſs; then lay 
them in water for a quarter of an hour, 
whereby you will gag, Wh | 

mrink, then twiſt them over again, and in 


o- T + — 


6 a OY — —— 


| then pour it, ous, again this will preſerys 


XN G Fg 

| the twiſting, ſome intermingle ſilk, which 
is not good, but a line of all filk-is notamiſs.g 
allo a line made of the e luteſtring 


is very good, but that will ſoon rot wick 
the water: now the beſt colour for lines, is 
ſorrel, white and grey ; the two laſt colours 
for clear waters, and the firſt for muddy 
rivers, neither is the pale watery green de- 
ſpiſeable, which colour may be made thus; 
put a pint of ſtrong allum, half a pound of 


| ſoot, a ſmall quantity of juice of walnut 


leaves, with the like of allum into a pipkin, 
boil them about half an hour together, then 
take it off the fire; when it is cool, fleep 
your hair in it; or elſe thus, boil in a bottle 
of allum water, ſomewhat more than a 
handful of marigold flowers, till a yellow 
ſcum ariſe z then take half a pound fp aka 
copperas, with as much verdegrraſe, and 
beat them together to a fine powder; and 
with the hair, put them into the allum 
water, and let it lie ten hours, or more: 
take the hair out, and let it dry. See Lux RS 


ANGLING ROD. The time to provide 
ſtocks is in the winter ſolſtice, hen the 
trees. have ſhed their leaves and the ſnap is 
in the roots; for after Jan it aſcends 
again into the trunk and branches, at which 
time it is improper to gather ſtocks, or 


tops; as for the ſtocks they ſhould be lower 


rown, and the tops the beſt ruſh ground 
oots that can be got, not knotty, but pro- 
portionable and flender, for otherwiſe: they 


line by reaſon, of their unpliableneſs, muſt 
be much endangered; now when both ſtock 
and top are gathered in one ſeaſon, and as 
ſtrait as may be, . bathe them except the 
tops) over a gentle fire, and uſe them not 
till fully ſeaſoned, which is a year and four 


months; but they, are better if kept. cw 


years; and. for the preſerving, both fram 

roiting,.or worm eating, rub them over 
thrice a. year with fallet, or linſeed oil; 
ſweer butter will ſerve if never ſalted ; and 


| with any of theſe you muſt chafe your rods 
| well; if bored, pus in either of the oils, 
here 


and let them ſoak therein twenty-four hours, 


hn, 


o 


. 
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the tops and ſtocks from injuring. 


\ 


See | 


Linx, Hook, Froax, and Rob, Se. 
55 Nigh ANGiiNG, and. End ANGLING | 
" Great fiſh (but. hich) trouts) are my, | 


and fearful of enſnarements; and, ob- 
ſerve the molt, ſecure, ſeaſon to ſeek their 
food, and that is at night. 


For night angling you muſt, pegyidke por 
en worms ; or inſtead, of them, black 


ſnails,: and having baited your hook with 


them, caſt them off at a diſtance, and then 


draw your line to you 12 in upon the ſur- 
face of the water, not ſuffe 
fink 3 with which uſe, not a leaden | 


lum- 


ring the bait to 


met, but only a float . but in ground-ang- 


ling you mult; uſe a plummet without a 
float; and this method of ground- -angling 


is very good in cold weather, for ten, the 


fiſh lie low. 


Lou may eafily hear the fiſh 7: 9h and 


| therefore give him time to ſwallow the bait; 
and then gently give him a twitch to ſecure 
him.. 

take the bait at the top of the water, 
put ſons, lead to it, ee fi nk 
proceed as in day anglin 

- „It has been rid. Ha the beſt trovts 
bite in the night, and do moſt commonly 
riſe in the till deeps, ſeldom in the quick 
ſtreams. See BLADDER ANGLING, Dean 
HINGE. «2 x 

| .ANTICOR,, * 3 coeur, ) i is An, ins 
flammation in a horſe; between his fore-legs, 
the ſame with the quinzy in mankind: Mott 
Writers are agreed, that this. fedan & ro- 
ceeds from; hard riding, expoſing a horſe to 
the cold, and giving him cold water to 
driok when; {bes -is. 2 ſull. feeding, and 


2 tever Fl 885 cauſe wig 985 ſtagnation 
cler, For e e it 45, Pro- 
cced ka 4 neſs and __ n 


When 885 * 2 19 5 of this king, 
the impreſſion of. 10 fingers remain 3 ſome 
9975 as if he al h 5 e in a Hit of 


uff alte,, 
dee pate ul 155 15 e 
tains ble V rere , ee 


247 


your bait, and 
1 above the brow-antler. +: 


* you find that the fiſh Ay not freely 


the Welling of the ai hel. 


| ANG 
the fleſh and the ſkin, and proves that all 


the blood in the weins is corrupted. 

The cure ſhould firſt be attempted by 
large and repeated bleedings,- to abate the 
inflammarton.; and: Mr. Gibſon approves of 
ſtriking one or other of the veins of the 


hind parts th make a revulſion. Next to 


bleeding, if the horſe be coſtive or bound 


in his body, clyſters are of uſe; and Dr. 
Bracken directs the following as a general 
one. Tabe leaves of mallows and pellitory 

of the wall, of each three handfuls; camo- 
mile . one handful ; anniſeed and 
ſweet fennel-ſecd, each half in ounce ; lin- 
ſeed, one ounce ; boil theſe in three quarts 
of water. to two; then ſtrain and prels out 


the liquor ſtrongly, and add of caryocoſti- 


num electuary one ounce, common ſult 
two ounces, and common plaiſter oit three 
ounces, mixt. Theſe. ſhould be injected 
through a very long pipe for the ok and 
as warm as a man can bear his cheek to the 
fide of the bladder it is tied up in, and it 
ſhquld be repeated every two. of three days, 
as occaſion offers. 

. ANTLER, a ſtart or branch of a deer's 
attire, a : 
Bes Ax ri ER, the ſtart or ech next 


Brow- AN TIER, the ſtart 41 branch bert 
the head. 

APOPLEXY, 'or Fam W dis. EF 
eaſe that ſeizes the heads of | hawks, com- 
monly by reaſon of too much greaſe and 
ſtore of blood; or becauſe they Uk e been 
too long in che heat of the ſt,” 9/8 have 
made too long à flight in che heat of the 
day: ang as it is very cuſtomary with them 5 
be full of greaſe in the mew : it is ER vg 
when they. are empty to give them a little 
lard, or ſweet butter, ſoaked in roſe water, 
Meetened with, a "little fugar candy, poun - 

ed; hüt the belt thing” "of Alk ivr draw 
their x Meat through black. che! BL mk 

"APOPLEXY, (in Horſes.) Set PALSY. 

APOSTHU ME, & Hawks, adi eule in 
the head, attended with ſwellin 8 cher in,; 

aſioned by Uivers' Hy \uthouirs, And the 
hegt of the head :* it ma de HiſEovereX bY 
by the" — 


APP 


chat comes from their ears, and by their 


Nothfulneſs. 


For cure give them a pill of butter, as 


big as a nut, well waſhed in roſe-water, 
and mixed with honey of roſes and fine 


ſugar, for three or four mornings, when | 
they have meat: they muſt be held on the 
have made one or two mewts, 
then rake four drams of the ſeed of rue, 


firſt till th 


two drams of hepatic aloes, and one cru. 
ple of ſaffron ; reduce all to fine powder, 
and mix them with honey of roſes, and 
make a pill, and give them: it will purge 
and ſcour their heads; then about two-hours 
after give them ſome good hot meat. © 
When the nares of a hawk are ſtuffed up 


with filth ; after a convenient ſcouring, take | 
pepper and muſtard-ſeed, beaten to a fine | it through the middle, fo that two of the 
powder, put into a linen cloth, and ſteep | 

white wine 


n her 


nares, that they may pierce in, and they will it this 
2 | hoop F, C, L, O, which you muſt tie to 


it for ſome time in 1 
vinegar; of which put ſome drops u 


foon ſcour her head. 


APPROACHING, in Fowi mo, is a 
particular device to approach or come near 
thoſe birds that are ſhy, which frequent 
marſhy and watery places, without being 


ſeen by them 


This 1s formed by 4 ſort of machine, 


of three hooks tied together, all at proper 


diſtance, according to the height of the 
man that is to uſe it, and having boughs 
tied all round it, and with cords to bear on 
his ſhoulders ;, ſo that a man getting in is 
concealed by the boughs, and can approach 
near them unſuſpected till he comes within 
ooo RATE LOS HU 

. As for herons, wild geeſe, duck, teal, &c. 
they are apt to keep the waters in the day- 
time, and on the meadows near the brinks 


* 


of the rivers, and as far as they can from 

hedges and 

_ prized; and when the water is 2 or 300 

paces diſtance from trees, they will leave the 

middle of the ſtream, and muddle along 

2 ſides of the river Where the water is 

allow; but when they 70 any bod 

s along, they vill 


Dit the ides and wil 


& 


trees, for fear of being fur 


APP 1 

SGeeſe, ducks and teals quit the water in 
the evening, and paſs the night in the fields, 
but in the morning return to the water: 
however you may eaflly approach them'by 
the means of a machine, as repreſented in 
the following figure, carried by a man, 


where he is cohcealed'; and they may be 
ſhot whenever he is within a due diftatice © 
from them. See Plate II. 
To make this machine, take three ſmall 
hoops, which you are to tie with a cord ia 
this manner; take a cord D, E, M, N, tie 
two ends together, and doing the ſame by 
the other two, divide the whole into fout 
arts, and yet nothing muſt be cut; and 
faſten ro every quarter D, E, M, N, another 
cord, five or fix feet long, pas the head of 
cords remain before and the other behind ; 
or elſe fix a piece of wood in the ground, 
the height of the man that is to carry the 
machine, put this cord upon it, and take a 


the four rs with the four cords, ex- 
actly to the height of the eincture; take 
another hoop and tie it likewiſe to tlie four 
cords, G, B, K, P, apainſt the middle of 
the thighs, and the third in the liłe manner 
to the ſame cords, high as the anches, and 
then place ſome very light branchies of trees 
u round theſe hoops,” and tie them to 
three hoops, ordering them ſo that the birds 
may not ſee the perſon within the machine 
with his gun; but in caſe he finds that the 
birds ſeem to diſcern him, he muſt advance 
e W 
The birds, which "keep Ong contie 
nually, feeing him come near, will fancy it 
is themſelves that drew near the tree, and 
not the tree near them, ele, means he 
my come near enough to fir them. 
The belt time to make uſe of this ma- 


chine is in the morning, when the Birds are 


returning out of the fields; for he may fire 
upon them as they pas becauſe they will 
as? ut 1 


ſs all together n ſeveral flocks,” 
1 PU, 'or ſtay upon the hand, is the 
Teciprocal] ſenſe between the horſe's mouth 
and the bridle-hand, or the ſenſe of the action 
backe gre beter hand, . 
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The true and right 
the nice bearing or ſtay of the bridle; 
that the horſe, awed by the ſenſibility and 

che parts | of his. mouth, 

not-reſt much upon bitt-mouth, 
chack or beat upon the hand to withſtan 
Such a horſe has a dull, deaf, appui; el, 
ia, he has a good 3 but bis tongue is 
fo thick that the bitt can't work or 
upon. the bam; for the tongue being not 
ſenſible, or tender as the bars, is benumbed 
or hardened by the bitt; ſo the appui is not 


uſed of an appui. 
The bitt does not preſs che e in the 
quick, by reaſon of the eee of the 
tongue, or elſe of the lips. 
our horſe has a reſt or ſtay that forces 
the hand, which ſhews chat he has a bad 


mouth. | 
This horſe has no appui, no en upon the 


hand that is, he dreads the bitt mouth, he 

is apprehenſive of the hand, and he cannot 

ſuffer the bitt to preſs, or bear, though ne- 
ver ſo little, upon the parts of his mouth; 
and thus it eee eee eee e 
obey the bridle. 

A horſe that is taught a Sea. + 
you mean to give that borſe a g 
upon the hand, it behoves you — 1 
him and put Rim often back; a long 

_ gallop is very proper for the ſame end, for 

in gallopi ng he gives the horſeman an op- 
portumry of bearing upon the hand. 

Pegech a horſe has jan much app, he. 
throws himſelf too much upon the bitt; a 
horſe that has a fine ſtay or reſt upon the. 
hand, i. e. Nara firm, and iche, ve or one 
that obeys the bridle. See Hand. 

A full appui upon che hand, is a firm ay, 
without. h e benvy, and, ac 
bearing: upon t 

Horſes ſor the army ought to have a Full 

. upon the hand. 

A more than full reſt or pu! upon the 
hand, is ſaid of a horſe that is ſtopped with 
ſome force; but ſtill fo that he does not 
force the hand. This apputd is, for ſuch 
riders as depend upon * bn _ e of 
mn thighs, -- 4. 


arne che hands | | 


pd 


This and the n are Vun 4 
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APRIL. | 
of Fly Ihoing in the month of April ; or the 
flies taken for fiſhing in that month ; ;z or the 
mating of artificial flies. 


Bay in the month of March, will be taken 


bear in this. mozth alſo; (fee. Maxcn) with this 


diſtinction only, concerning the flies, that 
all the browus be lapped with red ſilk, and 
the duns with yellow. 

1. Lo helps A ſazall bright brown, made 


of ſpaniel's fur, with a light grey wing, in 
al bright day 5 a clear 25 is 
1 _ 5 


There {s 4d a lit le de K brown, the 
1 of that colour, and ſame violet 
camlet mixt; and the "mg of the grey 
GG of a mallar 


ſpaniel, or calf, that looks ruddy by bein 
expoſed to wind an weather, warp wit 
Pan Wing dark, f& ing's feather. 
| Taken from eight to eleven. 

„This 1 fly, and to be ſeen in moſt 
rivers, but ſo variable in its hue, as the ſea- 
ſon advances, . e. it requires the cloſeſt at- 
tentiog do the natural fly, to adapt the mate- 
rials for making It arcifictally ; which is alfo 
the caſe with the violet or a "coloured dun. 
Wes this fly farſt appears, it is nearly of. a 
chocolate colour ; from which by the middle 
|; of, May, it has been obſerved to deviate to 
[| almoſt A lemon colour: northern anglers 
call it, by way of eminence, the dark brown F 
others call it, the four-winged brown: it 
has four wings lying flat on its back, ſome- 


thing longer 5 the . body, which is 
longich but not taper; this fly myſt de made 
on a ſmalh 


i 4 From che . of this, nos to the 


| tenth, there is a fly, called the violet fly, 


made of a dark violet ſtuff, with the wings. 
| of the grey feather of a mallard, Fer 

| 4. About the . 12th; of this month comes . 
io 33 fly, called the whirling-dun; which 
is .taken every day, about the mid-time of 


SA 701 ee of 


| the. day, all this month thr b 75 1 
the end. of Fane 


: 


An the fame tackles. and Fug that were 


dab with. the hair of a dark 3 


ſilk, the wings of the . grey feather 
the mallard. 


APR 
u commonly made of the down of a fox's 


cub, which. is of an aſh colour at the ots 
next the ſkip, and'ribb'd" about with "yellow: 


PR 


Alſo you may uſe an artificial flv called 
the little ubirling- dus whic is made thus; 
the body e and a 


a red hackle undert e wing; wing of a land- 
rail, or ted brown chicken, which 1s. 
better. 
A Killing” fly fly in a blaſtetig day, as the 
great whit ling. dun is in the Evening, and 
fat at night.” 


5, There is alſo a yellow, dun; the aue. 


bing of camel's hair, and yellow” 


and wool mixt, and a white grey wing. Al 
dub with” a' {ſmall quantity of pale yellow 
crewel mixed d with fox-cub qown from the 
ing of 'a PR: 


tail, and war with yellow; 
ſtarling's feat ROUT ae 
Taken from eight to eleven; d from 
Wee, 2 
6. There is alfo this month anöcher liedle 
brown fly, befides* chat mentioned before, 
made with a vety hender body, the dubbing. 
of dark brown and violet camlet mixt, an 


a grey wing; which though the direction 
24 like the other, is yet another 
fly, and will take when the other will not, 


for making 


eſpecially in a bright day and clear water. 


About 20th of this month comes | feather. " 100-2114 25 % Qnigot? 
the dub. 


1 4 fly, called the Hofſe-flefh 
bing which 3 is ple mohair, with pink 
coloured and red tammy mint, à light co - 
loured wing, and a dark bromn head. This 
fly is taken beſt in the evening; and kills 
from two hours before dün et fl 
and is taken the month trough. de 
To the former. flies may. be added. 
1. Ero6nt'Bioi. ” Body, Tight fox-cub 
fur, a little light foal's hair, à little ſquirrel's | 
bloa, and the phieich yellow of the fame, al! 
fink: well —_ 1 8 5 7 yellow 
Ik : wi 0 eldfare r. 
2. Be, ES hes 24 74 mar- 
tern's fur; Indian Toxidun; Tight dun fox 
cub ; coarſe hair of the ſtump of à ſquirreFs' | 
tail 'of i a brightiſh WO or 4 yellowiſh: caſt; 


= 


tle light ruddy/ 
brown ige War "with grey or ode fk, 


2364 1: 3 £ LIE Oh Mt. 


toy appears on the water: in a cold day (hook 


ul twilight, 1 


r | 
warp. with yellow fill; win the light fea- 
| * of a Heldfare,” \ * As. the ug n 92 

3. Prain Hachrt. Budy; black oftriefy 
het, with red or black cock's hackle over. ty OE 
and in hot weather add gold twWiſt. 
4. RED Hacxrx. Body,” red ſilk wy 
old-twiſt, and a red cock's hackley” till 
Jenes Aﬀtetwards uſe 21 2 Tk” for the 
body. Ar excellent fr 

N. B. This is more properly ee 

"fly. It reſembles in colour a - Seville 

orange. Wings ii be added, either 
15 f à ruddy hen or chicken, or of the 
ſofteſt feather of a rook's wing; the 
flirt A give it an orange, the latter a 
dunniſh hue. - It has four wings, wwe - 
nent the body, of a very dark grey co- 
Iour, and two ſerving as à caſe over 
_ them, ſometimes of a dirty-blackiſh 
# 1 colour, and ſometimes of an NYE 
| 2” ONION [ojQt5 ON | 

Bro WArefer. 18 . firiath gy, and 


No. 9 or 10, in Plate Angling) the body, fur 
of a watert rat, black part ef a hare's ſou, the 
| Py roots cut-off, a very little brown bear's 
hair: warp, with pale brown, or olive-coloured 
Glk : wing, of a hen black bird. 2 
6. YEtLow Warch Rr. Body, Werkr-rat's 
fur, the blackeſt part of a hare's'ſcut; green - 
iſh yellow crewel for feet; warp with green 
ſilk: wing, the lighteſt part of a blackbird's 


7. EebtesvOnbr Bur Body, darkeſt 
part of Whate's ſcut, dark brown'foal's hair, 
dark fur of the black of an old fox; warp 
with grey uk : wings the blog enter or G 

-fieldfare. * 5 
8. ö Body, v4.95 pe. ol a 
hare's ſcut, and darkeſt" bloa fur of an old 
for : light part of a ſquirrel's tail, and u 
hair or two of the coarſe browniſh part of it 
for feet ; warp with aſh-coloured filk: wing, 
of a hen pheaſant. GHG | 
9. Sand" Fly. Body, 4 brown foal's 
hair; a little bloa ſquirreV's für, and the 
whitiſh” yellow of the ſame Warp with yel-- 
 low'filk : with; the light part of a fieldfare's 
' feather, 1 -: 2 „ ng e 2195271 
10. BxiGuT 1 Dubbing of bright 
7/7 > "ORE n 


| 


— * 


| 


Al” 


| F »» 7, 
beai's: hair, [warped with ſad cloth-coloured 


ilk; wings, of a ſhepſtare's quill feather : | 

b-the ben wien ee lk, which | 
18. | ſeen there, if not the true bee ſtallion. 
W . of. yellow | 
fox-cub_ down mixed- | 
WE legs when his knees are bended arch- 
wiſe; © 


others du 
ts better; -; 5; 
11: YerLow Dun. 

wool, and aſh- coloured 
together, dubbed with yellow filk : wings, 
of the ſeathetr pf a ſbepſtare's quill : others 


dub, it witk dun bear's hair, and the yellow | 
and the infirmity here fignified, happens to- 


ow and with yellow filk: wings, of a | ſuch horſes as have their 358 ſpoiled with 


Make two other | 


flies, their bodies dubbed as the laſt; but in 
| with their knees bended arch-wiſe ; but ew 


. deformity is natural to them. 


fur agot from a martern's ſkin, mixed to- 
epſtare's quill-feather. 


the one mingle ſanded hog's down; and in 
the other black hog's 2 4 wings, of a 


ſhepſtare's quill-feather : and there is alſo | 


taken an excellent fly, made of dun þear's 
hair, | yellow martern's for, ſanded” hog's 
down, and black hog's down, all mixed i — 
proportion together; warped wit 
elles Ulk wings, of e 0 ne ſhep- 
ſtare's quill. Theſe. ſeveral flies mentioned 
for, April, are very good, and will he: taken 
All the ſpring and ſummer. + © , 
AQUATIC, that lives, breeds, or grows, 
im or about the vater; as ir ne, 
Plants, (Tc, t 2 
+ ARABIAN. HORSE. ener] and 
merchants. who have — 2 thoſe parts, 
report, that the right Arabian horſes are 
valued at an incredible and intolerable 
price à being valued at gool. and as others 
ſay, at 1%, and $000}; an horſe. 


Kcepiug their pedigrees: that they ep 
| them with medals; and that each ſon's 


tion is uſually two ſuits of, arms, and one of | 


their horſes. 


ae they will ride four: 
ſcore miles without drawing bitt; but this 


has been 


formed by ſome of our Exgliſb 
horſes: . 8 


ch more was done by a high- 


wayman's horſe, Who having committed a 
robbery, on the ſame day rode from London N 


to Tork, being 150 miles. 


Notwithſtanding their great Wee and 
them from Scan- 


ow by ſea, yet by the care, 


the difficulty of bringing 
duroon to 


0 at * ge of ſome breeders in the 


That 


the Arabs are as careful. of keeping the ge- 
nealogies of their horſes, as princes in 


| 


a knee'd branch that will raiſe him, 


cannon, 


*. 9 


AR R 


| noo, of England, the Arabian horſe has 


been no ſtranger to choſe parts; and per 
haps at this day ſome of the race may be 


See STALLION, 
ARCHED LEGS; a horſe ; is ſaid to have 


7 TIT: 4 2. = - £ 


This expreſſion relates to fore- dastehen 


travelling. 
The 1 tied BenScbargs have like? 


ARM. or a Hoxss.” | See Fort Tank 
To ARM. A horſe is ſaid to arm him- 
ſelf when he preſſes down his head, as if he 


would check, and bends his neck fo as to 
; reſt the branckes of /his bridle upon his coun- 
ter, in order to diſobey the bitt mouth, 
and guard his bars and his mouth, which 


are relieved by over- bending his neck. 

Since your horſe arms himſelf, give him 
and 
make him carry his head well. See, ro 
CARRY LOW. |. ; | 

ARM WITH THE LIPS. 70 | ; 

A horſe” is ſaid to arm himſelf with the: 
lips, when he covers his bars with his lips, 


and makes the preſſure of the bitt too deaf 


and firm; this is commonly done by thick- 


lipped horſes. Jou muſt order your bitt- 
maker to forge you a bitt-mouth, with a 
or ſcratt h- mouth, that is broader 
near the bankets than at the place of it's preſ- 
ſure, or reſt upon the bars; and this will 
hinder your horſe from arming himſelf witk 
his lips. 0 | 
Sometimes we e ſay, the lips arm the bar 
i. e. cover, or ſcreen it. See DisarRm. 
ARMAN, a confection of wonderful 8 | 
ficacy to prevent a total loſs of appetite i in 
horſes. See DxEncn. l 
ARRESTS, are mangy humours upon 


the ſinews of che hinder legs of a horſe, be- 


tween the ham and the paſtern. 

dom appear upon the fhank ſine w. a 
Their names are taken from their likeneſs 

to the arreſts or the n bones of a fiſh. 


See Rar-TAIL. 
F ARZEL, 


They ſel- 
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AST . Ws. 
ARZEL.. a horſe is faid'to-bear2el, that | 


has a white mark upon his far foot behind. 
Your ſuperſtitious cavaliers perſuade them- 


ſelves, that by an-unavoidable fatality, ſuch 


| horſes are unfortunate in battle: and ſuch 


is the ſtrength of -this-prejudice that they do 
not care to uſe them. hy {EPL 

ASSART, an offeace committed in a fo- 
reſt, by plucking up thoſe; woods by the 
_ that are thickets or coverts to the fo- 
Telit. TE ATE ISS] | 1 

ASTHMA, m FAR RRV, is either moiſt 
or dry: the moiſt, is when there is a free diſ- 
charge of matter by the noſtrils in conſe- 
quence of coughing ; the dry, is when the 
cough produces little or no diſcharge. ' ' 

The moiſt afthma is a cough that proceeds 


* 


from a load of phlegm, or of ſlimy matter, 


diſcharged into the veſſels of the lungs, oc- 
caſioning difficulty, and ſometimes great 


. oppreſſion in breathing: it is manifeſted by 


the following ſymptoms : the flanks have a 
ſudden and quick motion ; the horſe breathes 
ſhort, but not with his noſtrils open, as 1s 
obſerved in horſes that are feveriſh or broken- 
winded : he firſt wheezes ſome time and 
rattles in his throat; then he coughs ;; and 
this cough is ſometimes dry, at others it is 
moiſt : he frequently ſnorts after coughing, 
and throws up pieces of phlegm. through the 


mouth or noſe ; and after drinking he fre- 


quently does the ſame; he alſo does the 
ſame at the beginning and ending of his ex- 
erciſe: this diſcharge gives him conſiderable 
relief. Some horſes wheeze: ſo exceſſively, 
and are ſo. extremely ſhort-winded,.that they 
cannot eaſily move until they have been gently 
exerciſed for ſome time in the air; though 
after that they will go through their work to 
admiration. | | 9 ego,” 
This moiſt: aſthma. ſhould carefully be 


diſtinguiſhed from that purſiveneſs and thick- 


windedneſs which full or foul feeding occa- 
ſions; alſo from the ſarne ſymprom when it 
is occaſioned by a want of exerciſe, or tak- - 
ing up a horſe from winter-graſs ; in which 
caſes the former is cured by a decreaſe, and 
the latter by an increaſe of feeding. TY 
Aſthmatic complaints, whether the moiſt 
che- dry, are uſually tedious and obſtinate; 
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AST. 


but if the horſe is young, and the diſeaſe 
not of long ſtanding, a recovery Is ſome- 


times brought about. The exerciſe ſhould. 


_— 


there is leſs at one time: 


be moderate, and in open air; the diet 
ſhould be ſparing, for, in all diſeaſes of the 
lungs a full ſtomach renders the oppreſſion 
greater: their hay ſhould be of the belt fort, 
always ſprinkled with water, given in ſmall 
quantities, and the oftener. in proportion, as 
their corn and 
water ſhould be managed with the ſame care. 

If the horſe is full of rich blood, bleed 


freely, and repeat the operation as often as 
the oppreſſion and the difficulty of breathing 
may require: if his blood is poor, propor- 

tionably leſs ſhould be taken away; and un- 
leſs the caſe is very urgent bleeding may be 


omitted. | | e 
Give over night a bolus with two drachms 


of calomel, and next morning the following 
purging ball: 1-30; be 54 


Take one ounce of aloes; of gum am- 
moniacum, aſſa-fœtida, galbanum, and oil 
of anniſeeds, of each two drachms; treacle, 


enough to make them into a ball. | 


This bolus and purging ball may be re. 


peated at due dillances of time, aud on the 
days ſree from purging give every morning : 
one of the following pectoral balls. 


il 
eee, 31645) 
Take of the cordial ball, half an ounce; 


of powdered ſquills and Barbadoes tar, (or, 
in its ſtead, the common balſam of ſulphur) 
of each two drachms: make them into a ball: 
for one doſe. Or, e ISIS 


Take gum ammoniacum, aſſa · ſœetida, gal- 


banum, and liver of antimony, of each two-+ 
ounces; freſn ſquills, enough to form a 


paſte; which make into balls of from one 


to two ounces each, according to the greater. 
or leſs violence of the diſeaſe. 


The dry aſthma, called alſo the nervous 
aſthma, is a cough--proceediag. from ſome 


irritation on the nerves in the membranous 
part of the lung 


s and midriff ; but there is 
not any thing diſcharged by it acept a little 


clear water from the noſe, notwithſtanding 
the violence of the cough, and irs continu- 
ance when once begun, which for ſome time 


is almoſt inceſſant; the coughing fits have 


nao 
* 


% 
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AST 


no regular return; they are more frequent 


when. walking than in other exerciſe, except | 
when ſuddently ſtopped; aſter. hard riding, 


: 
* 


&c, on which occaſions. the cough. is very 
troubleſome, ; after drinking it is trouble- 
ſome. too: and a change of weather will 
ſometimes make it very teazing ſor two or 


three days; but it is generally worſt in a 
morning. Sometimes, when no particular 


circumſtance occurs to diſorder the horſe, 


the cough will be ſeldom heard for a week or 


two together; and yet, though this cough is 
ſo teazing, the horſe eats heartily, hunts, 
and performs his buſineſs very well; if he is 
tolerably treated, he keeps a good coat, and 
maintains moſt.of the uſual ſigns of health. 
At eight years of age the dry aſthma com- 
monly makes its appearance. 
may begin at four or five, and at times be 
very violent; but at eight, and after, he 
labours with his flanks, and that in the great - 


eſt degree after feeding: he hath now an 


almoſt conſtant working of his noſtrils, and 


a motion with his fundament; after which 


it uſually terminates in broken- wind or in 
death. 2 * : oF 755 


Bleeding in moderate quantities is more 


or leſs neceſſary, according to the flirength 


of the horſe, and the difficulty of breathing; 
after which give the follow ing bolus at night 


repeat it the next night, and on the morning 

following work them off with a proper 

Purge. | | | 

es Tube Preparative Bolus. 

; Take calomel, two drachms ; and honey, 

enough to make a bolus. | 
In eight or ten days repeat one bolus at 


night, and the next morning repeat the 


During the operation of theſe. medicines, 
it is neceſſary to keep the horſe well clothed 


and littered ;, and he ſhould be well ſupplied: 


with ſcalded bran and warm water.. 
After the ſecond purge, give one of the 
following balls every morning, letting him 
faſt two. hours after each, and continue their 
uſe. for two months, or longer. 


The coughh 


AST 
Aſthmatic Balls, 


Take antimony, finely-levigated, hatf 
a pound; gum guaiacum, four ounces ; 
myrrh and gum ammoniacum, of each two 
ounces z\ Venice ſoap, half a pound; honey 
or treacle, enough to make a maſs, of which 
two ounces may be taken for one ball. Or, 

Take gum | ammoniacum, freſh ſquills, 
and Venice ſoap, of each four ounces; 
anniſated balſam of - ſulphur, one ounce ; 
make them into a maſs, of which two ounces 
may be made into a ball. _ a 

If the diſeaſe be obſtinate; the bolus with 
calomel may be repeated at proper intervals, 
with or without the purge, taking care that 
it does not ſalivate. Fe | 

On diſſecting horſes that have laboured 
under the dry aſthma for ſome time, the 
heart and the organs of reſpiration appear 


ſomewhat enlarged : which preternatural 


enlargement is an effect of the continual 
labouring with the breath, and not the cauſe 
of the diſeaſe. Fo s SCORE: 

CouxrT or ATTACHMENTS, a court 
belonging to the foreſt, wherein the officers 
do nothing but receive the attachments of 
the foreſters, and inroll them in the ver- 
durer's rolls, that they may be in readineſs. 
againſt the time that the court of Swain- 
mote is kept ; for that this court cannot de- 
termine any offence or treſpaſs, if the value 
thereof be above four-pence ; for all above 
that value muſt be inrolled in the verderer's 
rolls, and ſent from thence to the court of 
Swainmote, to be tried there according to 
the laws of the foreſt. 1120 

For notwithſtanding the greateſt part of 


7 


all the preſentments do firſt begin in this 


court, yet this court cannot proceed farther 
therein; neither is a preſentment in this 


court any conviction againſt the offender 


in thoſe offences, becauſe he may traverſe 


the ſame, until it has paſſed the court of 


Swainmote; to which all treſpaſſes preſent- 
ed at the court of attachments muſt neceſ- 
ſarily come, before the offenders can be 


puniſhed, or ſtand convicted, as guilty in 
law of their offences. e A. 
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ATTAINT, is a blow, or wound, re- 
ceived by a horſe in his inner feet, Rem 
another horſe that ſollows him two cloſe: or 
from an over reach in froſty weather, When 
a horſe being rough ſhod, or having ſhoes 
with long calkers, ſtrikes his hinder feet 
againſt his fore legs, or leg. This word is 
likewiſe uſed to ſignify a blow that the 
horſe's foot receives from the fore, or hind- 
er oppoſite foot ; or a blow given by one 
of the hinder feet ſtriking againſt the oronet 
of the fore foot. Hence they ſa yr. 

Tour horſe could not have given himſelſ 
a- ruder attaint; for I find with the probe, 


that it penetrates between the hoof and the 


eoffin bone, which give reaſon to ſuſpec 
that the tendon is affected, and that the at⸗ 
taint teaches to the eronet. (1-60) 


Upper attaint, is a violent blow: given 
with the: two hind feet, n the finew on 
the fore legs. | 1 | 


ATTIRE or a Drin. 'Of a ſtag, if per- 
ſect, is ealled the burr: the pearls, (the little 
knobs on it) the beam; the gutters," the 
antler; the fur-antler royal, with kc and 
all at top the croches. 

Or a Bock; the burr, the beam; the 
brow-antler, the ſur-antler ; the advancer, 
palm, and ſpellers. 

If croches grow in the form of a man's 
hand, it is then called a palmed head.” 
Heads bearing not above three or four, the 
oroches being placed aloft, all of one height, 
are called, crowned heads: heads having - 
doubling croches, are called forked heads; 
becauſe the croches are planted on the our 
of the beam, like forks. + 2% 

If you are aſked what a ſtag dunn ou 
are only to reckon the croches he bears, and 
never to expreſs an odd number: as if he 
hath four croches on his near horn; and five 
on his far; you mult ſay, he bears ten, a 
falſe right on his near horn, (for all that che 
beam bears are called rights:) but if four 
on the near horn; you: may ſay he bears 
twelve, a double falſe right on the near 
horn: for you muſt: not only make the 
number even, but alſo che horns eren W q 
that diſtinction. ug 116 


Joined, 


Pas ecoute, and: Pas ecble, (7% 


: 


| head of this inſect only. 
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AVANCERS, the ſame as K 
AUBIN is a broken going, or pics 4 


a horſe between an 0 0 e and a gallop: 


HEROIN ee 


' whieh' is not eſteemed. <p 
 *AVERT1]; a French word ut Ni 8 
manage, as applied to the pace of motion 
of a horſe: ſighifying a motion that is in- 
Ms ds 116 and N 15 22 
leſfons. * 5. 1 
ten- 


1 20 the 


Nie 


ing paces, or ſehool Pace) 
ſame thing. 
- AUGUST, the flies of this est are the 
ſame as uſed in Fly; which ſee. © 
1: Then another AnT-FLy, the dubbing be 
the black brown hair of a cow, ſome red 
warpt in for the tag of his tail, and a dark 
wing: a killing fly. r t 
2. Next, a fly called the Pa Fa; 3 the 
dubbing, of the fur of a hare's neck j and 
that is of the colour of fern; or brackin: 45 
with a darkiſh grey wing 'of A mallard' 80 
feather; A killer too. A... 
Beſides thoſe, there is a vhite Kackle; "4 
'the body of white mohair, and wrapped 
about with a white hackle feather; and this” 
is aſſuredly taken for thille-down. 
. We have alſo this month a Himer bie: | 
Lros ; the body made of bear's dun, and 
blue wool, pink, and a brown hackle fea- 
ther over all. 48 be 
5, Alſo another age of lightiſhbear' $ hair 
and a dunniſh hackle ; add a few hairs or: 
light blue mohair and a little fox cub down, 
. warp with light grey or pale blue-filk ; the 
head large the latter is to be uſed chiefly in 
a cloudy windy day with 'A eng line and the 


0 


The Pzacock Aen. add thinks fol 
lowing flies of May, and the two ſubſequent 
months, and the brown of the laſt month, ſerve 
alſo for this; in which alſo are taken the. 
1. Grzy-Frv: Body, light grey foal's 
hair mixed with the dark part of a Hare's 
ſeut; warp with grey LS wing: a hen 5 
pheaſant's feather. - ' 

2. Brack AnT-Puy, Body darkeſt part 
of a hare's ſcut, and datk brown wobl, or 
. 8 rw. be oh ne and one * 


i 
RAC 


gle ruddy herl of a pescock, all twiſted 
together; warp with copper- coloured filk : 
wing, a fieldfare's feather. 
3. BO .]ꝰ W AnT-Fry: Body bright brown 
beat's hair, much weather beaten, almoſt of 
an orange-colour towards the tail, and there- 

fore a few hairs of à light brown, or flame 
coloured calf, or ſpaniel's hair to be added 
in the tail part ; warp with orange coloured 
Mk: wing the Tight feather of a fieldfare c or 
| ſtarling- e 

Mole. The following elde abi imitating 
the black and 'brown AnT-FLy with other 
| materials have been found to ſucceed. 

1. Brack-Anr. Brown bear's hair, and 
4 little grey ſquirrel's hair next the roots, 
* Aer warp with copper - colour or 


* Neben Aur. Li he barge-ſail, ſeal's 
fur and brown bear's hair, peacock: herl ; 
warp. with orange : wings of this, and the 


former, ſtarlings' feather longer than the. F 


3. Bois Bro- : Dult of the light 
brown hair of a cur; the head black: wings 
of the feather of a red hen; warped with 
orange coloured ſilx. 

4. HEARTH-Flr. Dubbing; of the wool* 
of an old black ſheep, with' ſome grey hairs 
in it, for the body and head: wings of a 
light ' ſhepſtare's quayrcather,, warped on 
with black HK. 

. PrSMIRE-FLyv. Dubbing, of bright 
brown bear's hair, warped with red filk : 
wings of the ſaddeſt-coloured ſhepſtare” 8 
quiſf-festher. A good fly. 

AVIART, a place ſet apart for feeding 
and propagating birds. It ſhould be ſo 
large as: to give the birds ſome freedom of 
flight, and turfed to avoid the rs of 
of foulneſs on the floor. 

'AIRY; or AERY; a neſt or company 
of hawks or eagles, ſo called from the old 
French ae See HAWK. 1 


g 


$4 


too buſj after they have” found 8 good | . 
ſcent. 1903 0% 745 ” 


BAK. To back 2 horſe eee 


© & 
Qs - 


IS; + 


ABBLING; is ſad of en IND are | 


| 


4 


horſe, 1 80 is to mount him bare backed 


A 
# 


BAC | 
or without a ſaddle; A weak-backed horſe 


is apt to ſtumble; ſuch a horſe defends 
© | Himſelf with his back, is when he leaps and 


plays with his fillets, and doubles his reins. - 


| to incommode his rider. 


BACKING a Corr, ale he has been 
exerciſed ſome time morning and evening, 


and you find him obedient, as directed un» 
der the head of colt; and when you have 


made him trot a good pace about in your 


hand, ſee whether your tackling be firm and 


good, and every thing in it's true and pro- 
per place; when having one to ſtay his 
head, and govern chafing the rein, you may 


take his back, yet not. ſuddenly but by de- 
grees, with divers heavings and half-riſings, 
Which if he endure patiently, then ſettle 
'yourſelf; but if he ſhrink and diſlike it, then 


forbear to mount, and chafe him about 
again, and then offer to mount, and do this 


q till he be willing to receive you. 


After you are ſettled, receive your ſtir- 
rups, and cheriſh him, put your toes for- 
ward, let him that ſtays his head lead him 
forwards half a dozen paces, then cheriſh - 
him again, ſhake and move yourſelf on the 


| ſaddle, then let the ſtayer of his head, re- 


move kis hand a little from the cavelon- as 
you thurſt your toes forwards, let him move 
him forward with his rein, till you have 
made him apprehend your own motion of 


the body, and foot, which muſt go equally 


together, and with ſpirit, alſo that he will 
go forward without the other's aſſiſtance, 
and ſtay upon the reſtraint of your own . 
hands; then cheriſh him, and give graſs, . 
and bread to eat; alight, from his back, 
mount and unmount twice or thrice to- 
gether, ever mixing them with cheriſnings; 
thus exerciſe him, till he be made perfect in 
oing forwards, and ſtanding ſtill at plea- 
Fe. ; this being done, the long rein may 
be laid afide, and the band about the neck, 
and only uſe the trenches and caveſon. with . 
the martingal, and let the groom lead the 
way before, or another horſe going only 
ſtrait forwards, and make him * ſtand Mifl. 
when you pleafe, which will ſoon be effect- 


ed by trotting after another horſe, ſometimes . 


equal with him, ſametimes before, 'fo> 


F? that. 
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that he fix upon no certainty, but your own 
pleaſure, and be ſure to have regard to the 


well carriage of his neck and head, and as 
the martingal llackens, ſo ſtraighten it from | 
| time to time. 


BACK WORM, or filander; a diſcaſe 
incident to hawks, 


Theſe worms are about half a yard long, 
trouble the birds very much, and in time 
will kill them; they lie warpt up in a thin 
ſkin about the reins, and proceed from 
groſs and viſcuous humonrs in the bowels, 
occaſioned through ill digeſtion and want. 


of natural heat. 


This diſtemper is eaſily diſcerned by 
theſe ſymptoms, viz, by the hawk's ſtinking 
breath, caſting her gorge, croak1 ing in the 


night, trembling, ruffling, an writhing 


'her.tail; by the muting, which is ſmall nd. 


unclean; and alſo by keeping at a ſtay in 
a low ſtate of health, 


The back worm is rarely quite killed, N 
but a careful falconer giving her cloves of. 


garlic, ſteeped in wormwood once a. month, 


and once a fortnight, againſt his putting her 


into the mew, which will qualify the worm; 
without this care ſhe will be ſuddenly ſpoiled. 


There is another ſort of filander, which 


lies in the gutor pannel, being long, ſmall, 


white and red worms for cure take aloes 


hepatic, filings of iron, nutmeg, and as 


much honey as will ſerve to make them in- 


to a pill, which give her in the morning as 


ſoon as ſhe has caſt; and afrer ſhe has muted. 
it clean away, then give her good Bot] meat, 


See WoRMs. 
BADGER, of this animal there are two 


kinds; the dog badger ſo called, on ac- 


count of reſembling a dog in his feet; and 
a hog badger, as reſembling a hog in his 
cloven feet. 

The latter are different from the former, 
being whiter and larger, and having thick- 


er heads and ſnowts ; they do alſo differ i in 


their food, the one eating fleſh and carrion 


like a dog; and the other roots and fruits 


like a hog: and theſe kinds of badgers, 
where they have their earths uſe to caſt their 


fiants, or dung, in a ſmall hole, and cover 


qi 


IH whereas :the dog. badgers: make their 


* 


- 


| 
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fiants at a good diſtance from their n 
 which-are deep with a variety of, chambers, 
holes and angles. | 
The hog badger being fat and lazy, earths. 
in open, eaſy..and_light,grounds, whereas | 
the other ſort frequent thickets, rocks, and 
mountainous places, making their retreacs: 
deeper and narrower... - Sign: 
A.. badger... is known by. "ſeveral. other 


names, as a grey, a brock, a boreſon, or a 
bauſon: the young ones are called pigs, 
the male is called the boar, 1 FP. female 


H the ſow. 5 * 4 


The plies - is naturally A. very feepy. 
creature, and ſeldom ſtirs. out but in the 


night ſeaſon. 8 e is prey; and above all. 
eh 


other food, 


is moſt grateful, to 
his palate; inſomuch, that if you take a, 
pics of pork, 1 8 trail it over the badgers 

urrow, he wi ſoon make his oa teh 


cut. 
They live to-a Teat age, and when their. 
ſight fails them by reaſon of old age, they 


keep; to their burrows, and receive their 
food 4 the younger. | | 
They are of a very chilly and cold nature, , 
and therefore will not go out when it ſnows. 
Their fleſh, is of a ſweet rankiſh talte, but 
is eaten in many countries. 0 
The beſt ſeaſon to take them is n | 
They have very ſharp and i 
teeth; their legs are longer on the ri 
ſide. than on the left, ſo. that when t 
run, they chuſe the ſide of an hill, — 4 
furrow or cart rout. 
The dog badger's ears, ſnout, and throat | 


are yellowiſh, and they are longer legged 


than the hog badger: they accompany. not 
together, yet they both prey on all manner 
of fowl, young pigs, rab ets, and the dA: 
food ; doing great hurt in warrens. 
| They are (tout and are hardy in Reine 
themſelves, and will endure ſevere blows ; - 
yet their noſe and ſnout is ſo tender, that ; 
a little blow thereon will kill them. 
Although the, badger and the fox are 
much alike in ſeveral qualities, yet they of- 
ten fight with one 92 eſpecially on the. 


account of food, ſo that it is good ſport to 


eee bam N „ ond 
. den , The 
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The hunting and purſuing them however 


is much the 
the badger runs to his earth or burrow, 
much ſooner than the fox, and been earth- 
ed, makes good and defends his caſtle much 
longer; and to ſay the truth, the pleaſure 
of the chaſe does chiefly conſiſt in the un- 
kennelling nd unearthing of them, which 
requires Mill and labour. 
Tou are to take notice, that although all 
hounds will eagerly purſue, and hunt both 


the ſox and the badger, yet there is not one | 


of them that will endure to feed on their 
en; and there are ſome dogs more pro- 


fleſh | | 
per for this chaſe than others; thoſe. are 


the 

The labour and ingenuity of badgers in 
ar burrows, is worth obſerva- 
tion. hen they 1 3 they 3 oo 
tered a good depth for the clearing the earth. 
out,.one lieth 65 bi back and en layeth 
earth on his belly; and ſo taking his hind- 
er feet in his mouth, draweth him out of his 
burrow: and he having unladen himſelf of 
earth goeth to the ſame work again, and 
thus they do till their chambers, or places 
of retreat, arefiniſhed.. th are IH IO 
Then they proceed to gather in their 
furniture, that is; the materials for their 
couch or lodging, as ſtraw, leaves, moſs, 

and the like, which with their feet and head 
they warp up ſo cloſe together, that they 
will get to their burrows a pretty good bun- 
dle. Some burrows have ſeven or eight 
diſt int chambers. 


Q bunting the BADGER. 


terriers, ſpoked of in fox hunting, which 


In doing this, you muſt ſcek the. earths, | 
and burrows where he lies, and in a clear | 


moonſhine night go and ſtop all the bur- 
rows, except one or two, and therein place 


ſome ſacks, faſtened with drawing ſtrings, 
badger, being troubleſome to be carried on 


menẽs backs, may be brought in a cart. 


ei i Ee ae ns = 


Some uſe. no more than to ſet a hoop. in 


| 4 


the mouth of the ſack, and ſo put it into 
the hole; and as ſoon as the badger is in 


che ſack and. ſtraineth it, the ſack Wpperh- 


ame at the concluſion : but | 


ſtand at a bay like a boar, and make 
n biting and clawing the 


he retreats, until he can go no farther. 


. 4 
* 


BAD 


off the hoop and ſecures him in it, where 


he lies trembling till he is taken. 

Theſe ſacks or bags being thus ſet, caſt 
off the hounds, beating about all the woods, 
coppices, hedges and tufts, round about, 
for the compaſs of a mile or two, and what 
badgers are abroad, being alarmed by the 
hounds, will ſoon betake themſelves to 
their burrows ; and obſerve that he who is 
placed to watch the ſacks, mult ſtand cloſe - 
and upon a clear wind; otherwiſe the badger: 
will diſcover him, and will immediately fly 
ſome other way into his burrow. 

But if the hounds'can encounter him be- 
fore he can take his ſanctuary, he will then 
good 


gs. The general manner of their fighting. 
is lying on their backs, ufing both teeth and 
nails, and by blowing up their ſhins defend 
themſelves againſt all bites of the dogs, and: 
blows of the men upon their noſes, as afore- 


the dogs, it is good to put broad collars - 


about their necks made of greys ſkins. 


When the badger perceives the terriers to - 
begin to yearn him in his burrow, he will. 
ſtop the hole betwixt him and the terriers, . 


and if they ſtill continue baying, he will 
remove his couch into another chamber, or 


part of the burrow, and ſo from one to ano- 


- faid. And for the better preſervation of 


ther, barricading- the way before them, as 


If you intend to dig the badger out of his 


| burrow, you muſt be provided with the 
| ſame tools as for digging out a fox; and 


beſides you. ſhould have a pail of water to 


refreſ the: terriers, when they come out of 


the earth to take breath and cool themſelves. 


It will alſo be neceſſary to put ſome ſmall: 


bells about the necks of your terriers, which 
making a noiſe may cauſe the badger to- 
bolt out. | : 


The tools uſed. for the digging out of the- 


In digging you muſt conſider the ſitua- 
tion of the ground, by which you may judge 


where the chief angles are; for elſe, inſtead i 
: of advancing the work, you 


will hinder it. 
| | Inn 


BAI. 


In this order you may ens e them in, | 
their holds, or caſtles, and may break their 
platforms,  parapets, . caſemates, and work 
to them with mines and countermines, un- 
til you have overcome them 

There are advantages which accrue by 

killing this animal. Their fleſh, blood, 
and greaſe, though they are not good food, 


yet are very uſeful for phyſicians, and apo 


thecaries, for oils, ointments, ſalves, and, 
wders for ſhortneſs of. breath, the cough 
of the lungs, for the ſtone, ſprained ſinews, 
colt aches, &c. and the ſkin_ being well 
dreſſed, is very warm and good for antient 
people, who. are troubled with Far ug diſs 
tempers. 
BAG ut ANGLING. 
when one hair, (after it is twiſted) runs up 
more than any of the reſt. 

BAG IN FARRIERY, is when, in order to 
retrieve a horſe's loſt appetite, they put an 
ourice of aſſa-fœtida, and as much powder 
of ſavin, into a, bag, to be tied to the bitt, 
keeping him bridled for two hours, ſeveral 
times a day: as ſoon as the bag is taken 
off, he will fall to eating. The ſame bag 
. will ſerve a long time, _ 

BAIT; a thing prepared, to take, or 
bring fiſhes to. See ALLurING Fiss. 

There are three ſorts of baits for taking 
fiſh : the natural ones, and thoſe generally 
are living, as worms of all kinds, eſpecially 
the red maggots, bobs, frogs, graſshop- 
pers, bees, beetles dores, butterfiies, 
which are admirable for the chub, waſps, 
Hornets, ſnails, ſmall fiſh, &c. 

Next are the artificial baits, which are of 
two ſorts: firſt ſuch; as imitate the living 
baits, eſpecially flies for every month and 
ſeaſon of the year; nay almoſt for every 


fiſh, ſo great 1s the variety of them, that 


frequent the meadows and rivers. | 
'Theſe flies are made on the bodies of 
your hooks, the bodies of your flies being 


made cf wool, and the wings of ſeveral | - 
be of black wool, but under his wings and 


tail muſt be of a pale yellow, with ſome ſilk 
of that colour, and his tas mult, be of 
drake's down. This fly is for April. 


ſorts of fesche coloured to the life, re- 
ſembling thoſe you counterfeit, and with 
theſe draw your þ 


the water, and generally againſt the ſtream, 


and the fiſh will bite at them with greedi- | | 


neſs, * See FLy-F ISHING, ANGLING, &c, | 


r 


Aline is fad 10 bags 1 the 
grear dun fly will do the latter end of Fe- 
5 


ook gently on the top of 


© * 


| at theſe flies at this ſeaſon when-molt ſorts: 
of flies reſort to the water 1 


- 


| made of reddiſh wool of the mail of a mal 


Fah. 


3 
The facoo ſort of artißcial bane, wie 


. ia of ſeveral compoſitions, of which 
| more in Article Pagrs.; but, for. the —4 
ſent, we are to obſerve, concerning 


the Red, 
or earth worm (for the taking gr 4 which, | 
conſult that article) it is good for ſmalb fiſt 
all the year rqund, and ſmall fiſh ate, good 
2 For, plc at all. times: ſheeps blood 
chee 
bibs. dried waſps, and bees, are. for Mv 
brown flies for June: : maggots, hornets, 


waſps, and bees, for Judy; ſnails in Abe 
| rigs in September 


er; N „ bramb 
derries,. and ſeeds, at the fall of f-che le 


. your artificial paſtes, are for May, Jane 


and July; and: frogs. for March. 4 . * 
Concerning all. your artificial flies, the 
wary, if there be fair weather; for it is 

a time the air is warm, and that the fiſh be- 

gin to partake of the, 1 bets ſo that 

5 . Jar e $ hey will, bite 

reely ; 

The little dun fly is proper 4-5 March ; the 

ſtone, or May fly, for April; the red and 

yellow for May; 55 black, dark, 
and mooriſn fly for June i the wal, and- 
ſhell, and the cloudy, or blackiſh fl ly is for 


Auguſt ; but generally fiſh, more. eagerly riſe 


A775 


de. | 


2 
o * 


The beſt way to make theſe flies, 1 5 
get the living ones of the; ſeyeral kinds, 


thereby to imitate. nature, both for ſhape, 


colour, or ſize, for the nearer, the better. 
Thoſe fiſh which 5 the m i an freelg: i * 
flies are clubs, chevins, trou 


mon. £ 


To make the great dun fly; let? the body 


be of black wool, and the wings of the dun 


feathers of a drake s tail. f 
The little dun fly has his body made of 


dun wool, and his wing of the mail of a par- 
| tridge. 


Theſe: are for March. 
The body of the ſtone, or May fly, muſt 


The red or ruddy 72 muſt haye Ar ee 
lud, 


e are 1 bait in April the 


fellow 


11 


r on * 
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BAI 


lard, ** * red feathers of a capon 5 tall. 
This fy is for May, * 
The yellow, or green fly, muſt have 


his body made of black wool, with a yellow 


lift on each fide, and the woos of a red 
cock's mail. 

The mooriſh fly has his body made of 
dufkiſh wool, and the wings of the blackiſh 
mail of a drake.” + - 

The tawny fly muſt be made of a tawny 
| wool; the wings made contrary one againſt 
the other, of the whitiſh mail of a white 
drake. Theſe flies are for June. 


The waſp fly is made of black wool, cap- 


about with yellow filk, and the wings 
of. a buzzard's down, or of a drake” s fea- 
chers. This fly is for July. 


The ſhell fly, termed alſo the green fly, WM 
has the body made of greeniſh wool, and 


Nis wing of the herle of a ek tail. 
n is alto for 7 Jay 

- The 'cloudy dark fly mot be made after 
4 different manner, formed on a ſmall 
of cork, bound about with black wool and 
black ſilk, and wings .of the under mail of 
2 mallard, with a black head. 
When you draw it on your hook, be ſure 
do it ſo that no part of the hook be diſcern- 
ed. This fly is for Augul. x 
The rougher the bodies of the flies are, 
| and the more ſhining, the better they are 


eſteemed; and when you have got a ſet of 


good flies, they will ſerve you many years, 
kept carefully, 7 

„Take this for a rule, chat the brighteſt 
flies are for cloudy and dark weather, and 
the dark flies, are for bright and fleur 
a lay down ſs 

t may not be im to lay down ſome 
directions here, 2 Areigee fly fiſhing. 
Firſt, obſerve to have the wind in your 
back; and in caſting off your line, be. ſure 

e ay fall firſt to the water. 

For every fort of fly have ſeveral of the 
fame differing in colour, te ſuit with the 
ſeveral waters and weathers. _ 

In flow rivers, or ſtill places, caſt your 
line as far as you can, and let it fink a little, 
then gently draw it back, and let the fly 
float leiſurely with the current : your line 


iece 


PasrE; particularly a way of boiling beans, 
G 


BAI” 


ſhould be as long again as your rod, unlefs 
the river be very ſhallow and clogged up. 

You mult have a nimblehand; and quick 
eye, to ſtrike preſently upon the riſing of 
the fiſh, otherwiſe the fiſh will be. a 4. to 
throw out the hook, finding his miſt 

As te what concerns live > baits, nber 
they are to be kept each ſort by themſelves, 
and to be fed with fuch things as they are 
wont to eat when at Ji 
The red worm takes much delight 10 
black fat earth; if you mix ſome fennel 
chopt ſmall with it, they will des oy 
much. 

Give them Bunetimes a little ox or cow 


dung 176 made; you may keep them in 
a box, m 


all bag | 
But red worms, 74 alſo all other ſorts of 
worms ſcour quickly, grow very tough and 


bright by putting them into a thin clout, 


greaſed with freſh butter, or greaſe, before 
you put them into moſs, which is the beſt 
to keep them in; the moſs muſt. firſt be 
waſhed clean, and the water ſqueezed out: 
and for the food you are to give them, drop 
a ſpoonful of cream into the moſs every 
three or four days, and remove the moſs 
every week, keeping it in a cool place. 

White great maggots are to be fed with 
ſheep's ſuet and beaſts liver cut ſmall.” | 

Frogs and graſshoppers do well in wet 
moſs and long graſs, which much be moiſ- 
tened every night : cut off their legs and 
wings when you uſe them. 

The bob, caddis-worm, cancer, and ſuch 
like, are to be preferved with 18 fame 
ings where you take them. 

Live flies muſt be uſed as you carch 


them. 


The waſp, hornet, and hnmble bee, may 
be dryed in an oven, after the bread is 
drawn, but have a care in ſcorching them ; 
then dip their heads in ſheep's blood, which 
muſt be dryed on; and ſo keep chem i in a 
clean box, and they will continue good for 
a quarter of a year. 

aſtly, as for compound paſtes, there are 
fovruead ſarts; which fee under Article 


with 


$7 + 
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wich which you men take great quantity of 


Take a new pot glazed on the inſide, and 
boil ſome beans in it, ſuppoſe a quarter of 
a peck, with river water ; aſter you have 
ſteeped them for ſeven or eight hours in 
ſome water that was almoſt warm, when 
they are near half boiled, put in three or 
four ounces- of honey, according to the 
quantity of the beans, and two or three 
gtains of muſk; let them . boil a little, 
and uſe them in this manner: 

Seek out a clean place, where there are 
no weeds, that the fiſh may ſee and take 
the beans at the bottom of the water. The 
place ſhould be two or three hundred paces 
from their holes; according to the bigneſs 
thereof; throw in your beans at five or fix 
in the moraing - and evening, for. the ſpace 
of ſeven or eight days, to the end you may 
draw the fiſh thither; and three days before 
that on which you deſign to fiſh, bait them 
with the beans before ordered, except thar 
before you take them off the fire, you mix 
with them ſome of the beſt aloes reduced 
into powder, about the quantity of two 


- beans; give it a boil and then take it off, 


The fiſh that eat it, will void all they 
have in their bodies, and for three days 
after will faſt, and then will come'to ſeek 


for food, in the place where they found the 


bait, therefore you muſt be ready at two or 
three in the afternoon to ſpread your nets ; 
and when you have done ſo, and thrown in 
eight or ten handfuls of beans, withdraw in 
order to return thither again pretty late 
in the evening for caſting the net. See 
ALLukE FisH ro Balr, ANGLING. aud 
Lepcter Bair. | 
_ To BAIT, or BATE, (in Falconry) is 
when a hawk flutters with her wings, either 
from perch, or fiſt, as if it were ſtriving to 


2 


get ⏑⏑ͤ ſͤ m 


BAITS for inloricat ing fowl. Ns 


There are ſeveral artificial baits. for in- 
toxicating of fowl, without tainting or hurt- 
ing their fleſh, 
as followeth: 


ſome of which are compoſed 


Take a peck; or lefſer quant 


_ 


* 


. 


d — co 


be 
in the lees; you may ſteep chem therein; 


fowl, 1 ; 
taking of water fowl, eſpecially at ſuch times 


1 


— 


BAT 
ity, of wheat; 
rye, barley, peas, or tares, to Which put 
two or three handfuls of nux vomica, and 


boil them in running water until they; ares 


almoſt ready to burſt, then take it off the 


fire, and when they are cold ſtrew them 


upon the land, where you deſigu to take the 
fowl, and ſuch as eat thereof will imme - 


diately be intoxicated, and lie as if dead, 


ſo that you may e at pleaſure, 
provided you ſtay not too- long, ſor the 
dizzineſs will not laſt long upon them, 
therefore be near at hand. LF 3 

As the greater ſort of land fowl are thus 
taken, ſo may you take ſmall birds, only 


with this alteration, that inſtead of wheat, 
peas, or the like grain, you uſe hemp-ſeed, 
rape ſeed, or .canary-ſced, but above all 


muſtard ſeed, | N 1 LE "1 
If you approve not of nux vomica, you 


may boil the ſaid grains or ſeeds in the-lees 


of wine (the ſtronger the better) as you did 


in the running water, and apply them to 


uſe as aforeſaid, aad it will work the ſame, 
effect, being eſteemed more wholeſome,, 
having nothing of that poiſonous nature in 
it; but in an hour or two the fumes will. 

Inſtead of boiling the ſaid grains or ſeeds, 


but then they will require a long time be- 
105 they are ſufficiently ſwoln and fit for. 
ule, ai kc ai FAY $ 4-4 Vo (+7 FATES © | 2 
Or inſtead of nux vomiea, or lees of; 
wine, you may infufe the ſaid grains, or 
ſeeds, in the juice of hemlock, mix therein 
the ſeeds of henbane and poppy, or either 
of them. Theſe muſt ſtand two or three 
days infuſing, before they are fit to ſlrew on 
the ground for ufſd. lib 
Haweg ſhewed you how to take land 
all give ſome inſtructions fof the 


e up and down to ſeek their. food 
xr effecting of which... 
Take the ſeeds, leaves, and roots of 


as they r 
on land ; 


Pl 


ol 
- 


= 

- 
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herb called bellenge, and having cleanſed _ 
them from all filth, put them into /a,veſſet 
of clean running water, and let them lie 


ſteeping therein; twenty-four, hours Alleen 
| N. 4 | en 


BAL 


men boil them in the ſaid water until it is 


Amoſt conſumed; take it off the fire, let ir 
edo then ſcatter it in ſuch places where the 


fowl have their haunts ; they will -greedily | 


ent it ſo that they will become immediately 

intoxicated; and lie in a ſtupor as iBdead; 
but you much watch them, for the fumes 
willfoon wear off. 
Some add to this decoction, the powder 


of brimſtone boiled therein, which is very | 


effectual. | 58 PO 
© For deſtroying of crows, ravens, Kites, 


and ſuch like miſchievous birds that are in- 


_ Jurious'to warrens and parks for the killing 
coneys and lambs, as alſo chickens: take 
the garbage or entrails of any fowl, or for 
Want thereof, of a pig or rabbet; this gar- 
bage ſteep in the lees of wine with nux 
vomica, and when it is well infuſed therein, 
put in ſuch places where theſe birds uſe to 
reſort, which muſt be very early in the 
morning, or in the evening; and having a 
pore prepared to lie concealed in near at 

and, you may take thoſe that are intoxica- 


ted by the eating. 


Or inſtead of the garbage, you may take 


little pieces of fleſh, and thruſt therein a 
ſmall piece of nux vomica, cloſing the place 
that it may not be'diſcerned, and ſcatter 
the ſaid pieces up and down where their 
haunts are, and it will have the ſame effect. 

Havin 


a receipt how to cover them, that they 
may be made tame... 
Take à ſmall quantity of ſallet oil; more 
or leſs, according to the bigneſs of the fowl 


or bird, and drop it down it's throat; then 


chafe it's head with a little ſtrong white- 


wine vinegar, and it will ſoon be perfectly 
er ph 620k | find them keep the ſame poſition you placed 


well. 


- BALOTADES;/are- the leaps of a borſe | 


between two pillars, or upon a ſtraight line, 
made with juſtneſs of time, with the aids of 
the hands, and the calves of the legs 3 and 


that in ſuch manner, that hen his fore feet 
are in the air, he ſhews nothing but the 


ſhoes of his hinder feet without yerking 


Thus it is that the air, or manage of | 


ing 


aving ſhewed how to take fowl and | 
birds by intoxicating baits, I will give you 


BAN 


balotades differs from caprioles ; the horſe 
; yerks, or ſtrikes out his hinder legs with ali 
his force, keeping them near and even, 


Balotades differ likewiſe from croupades in 
this, that in the former the horfe ſhews his 


| ſhoes when he lifts, or raiſes his croup, but 
in croupades he draws his hinder feet under 


him. | 001 RIB 
BALZANE. See Wartzroor. | 
BAN DOG, a dog forthe houſe, bull, 
bear, Sc. which ſhould be choſen. with ſuch 
like properties and qualities, that he has a 
large and very big body, well ſet, a great 
head, ſharp fiery eyes, a wide black mouth, 
flat "lth with a fang on either fide, appear- 
ion like faced : his teeth even on both 

his jaws and ſharp, a great breaſt, big legs 
and feet; ſhort tail; not too curſt nor too 
gentle of diſpoſition, nor laviſh of his bark- 
ing, no gadder; and laſtly, that he bath a 
good ſhrill voice for: the terror of thieves. 
See: Dos. But for the choice of them when 
young, ſee SHEPHERD's MAsTrIrr. 
BANGEE EARS, an imperſection in a 
horſe remedied in the following manner: 
take his ears, and place them ſo as you 
would have them ſtand, and then with two 
little boards, three fingers broad, having 
two long ſtrings knit to them, behind the ears 
ſo faſt in the places where they ſtand that 
they cannot ſtir ; then behind the head at 
the root of the ear, you will ſee a great deal 
of empty, wrinkled ſkin, which you muſt 
pull up with your finger and thumb, and 
clip away with a ſharp pair of ſciſſars cloſe 
by the head; then with a needle and ſilk 
ſtitch the two outſides of the ſkin together, 
and with green ointment heal up the ſore; 
which done, take away the ſplints that hold 
up the ears, and in à ſhort time you will 


them in. 


BANQUE T, is that ſmall part of the 
branch of the bridle that is under the eye, 


which being rounded like a ſmall” rod, ga- 
thers and joins the extremities ef the bitt to 


the branch, and that in ſuch manner, that 


the banquet is not ſeen, but covered by the 


cap, or that part of the bitt that 4s next the 


branch. z 
| G 2 


Banquet 


BAR 


Banquet line, is an imaginary line drawn | 


by the bitt- makers along the banquet in 
forging a bitt, and prolonged upwards and 
downwards to adjuſt the defigned force, or 
weakneſs of the branch in order to make it 
Riff or eafy : for the branch will be hard 
and (ſtrong, if the ſevil hole is on the out- 
fide of the banquet line with reſpe& to the 
neck; and the branch will be weak and 
eaſy if the ſevil hole is on the inſide of the 
line, taking the center from the neck. See 
Ba Auch and SHOULDER. | 
 BAITING, is when a hawk Autters with 
her wings, either from perch or fiſt, as if it 
were ſtriving to get away, 

BANDS or A SAbpLt; are two pieces of 
flat iron, and three fingers broad, nailed upon 
the bows of the ſaddle, one on each fide, 


contrived to hold the bows in the ſttuarion 


that makes the form of the ſaddle, 


To put a bow in che band, is to nail down | 


the two ends of * band to each ſide of 
the bow. 

Beſides theſe two great bands, the fore 
bow has a ſmall one, called the wither- 
band, and a crefcent to keep up the wither- 
arch. 


The hinder bow has likewiſe a finall band | 


to ſtrengthen it, 
To BAR a Ven, or rike ! it, is an ope- 


ration performed by a farrier upon the veins 


of a horſe's legs, and other parts of his 
body, with intent to ſtop the courſe, and 
leſſen the quantity of the malignant hu- 
mours that prevail there. 
When horſes have got traverſe mules,- or 
kibed heels, and rat tails, or arreſt i the 
hinder legs, the cure is to bar a vein. 
In order to bar a vein, the farrier opens 
the ſkin above it, and after diſengaging it, 
and tying it above and below, he ſtrikes 
between the two ligatures. 

BARB. A horſe brought from Barbary : 
| ſuch horſes are commonly of a ſlender light 
ſize, and very clean ſhaped, and ſmall legs. 
The Spaniſh 


Bars. 
Spaniſo, or Turkiſs horle ; but he is ac- 


| and Exgliſb horſe, are much 
better bodied, and hiv Far get legs than the 


The Barb is little infecies to the Arabian, 


| 


- for the moſt 


| beſt, becauſe they 


and 


BAR 


| counted by our modern breeders too gender 


and lady-like to breed on, and therefore in 


the north of 2 land, they prefer the Span. 


e before him. 


and Turks | 
ore and negligent in his walk, 


He 1s 


that he will ſtumble on carpet ground. His 


trot is like that of a cow, his gallop. low, 
and with much eaſe to himſelf. But he is 


cellent winded, 
he be not over weighs 

The mountain barbs are accoutted the 
are the. ſtrongeſt and 
largeſt : they belong to the Allarbes, who 
value them themſelves, as much as they are 
prized by any other nation,- and therefore 
they will not part with them to any perſon 


except to the Prince of the Band, who can 
command them for his o ule at 1 Ge. 
and at his pleaſure, 


But as for. the other more ordinary ſorts, 
they are to be met with pretty common in 


the hands of ſeveral of our nobility. and 


try. 
 BARBARY FALCON, by ſome called 
the Tartaret Falcon, is a bird ſeldom found 
in any country, and is called a Palungen 6 
well as a haggard: _ 
It is ſometimes tefſer chan the rercel- 


| 1 and plumbed red under the wings, 
r 


ong armed, with long talohs and ſtretch- 
ers. 1 
The Feel, falcon is adventurouſly bold; 
y fly her with the haggard all 


May and June. They are hawks very ſlack. 
in mewing at firſt; but when once they be- 


gin, they mew their feathers very faſt, 


They are called Barbary falcons, becauſe 
they make their paſſage through that coun- 


try, and Tunis, where they are more fre- 


quently taken than at any other place. 
- BARBED, implies beute ike a fiſh- 


hook, 
BARBEL, is ſa called, on account of the 


barb or beard, that is ander his noſe or 
chaps, and is a leather-mouthed-fiſh ; and 
though he ſeldom breaks his hold waen 


hooked; yet if he proves to be a large one, 
he often breaks” both rod and line, The 


vow, 


5 LIE! and nervous, ex- 
398 for ens 3 


male ; 
— 
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male is eſteemed much better than the 
female. N 


| at 5. IP +10 1 1 an 
They ſwim together in great ſhoals, and 


are at their worſt in April, at which time 


they ſpawn, but come ſoon in ſeaſon: the 
bending of the rod you may know when he 


places whither they chiefly, reſort, are ſuch 
as are weedy and gravelly riſing grounds, in 
which this filh'is ſaid to dig and rout with 
his noſe, like a ſwine. |} - 


f * 


In the ſummer he frequents the ſtrongeſt, | 


ſwilteſt currents of the water, as deep 
bridges wares, c. and is apt to ſettle him- 


moſs or weeds; and will remain there un- 

moveable; but in the winter he retires into 
deep waters, and helps the female to make 
a hole in the. ſands to hide her ſpawn in, to 
hinder its being devoured by other fiſh, 
This fiſh is of good taſte and ſhape, eſpe- 


cially his palate 1s curiouſly ſhaped. : it is | 


a.very curious and cunning fiſh, for if his 
baits be not ſweet, clean, well ſcoured, and 
kept in ſweet moſs, he will not bite; but 


well ordered and curiouſly kept he will bite | 


with great eagerneſs. | | | 

The beſt bait for him is the ſpawn of a 
ſalmon, trout or any. other fiſh ; and if you 
would have good ſport with him, bait — 
places where you intend to. fiſh with it a 
night or two before, or with large worms 
cut in pieces, and the earlier in the morn- 
ing, or the later in the evening that you fiſh, 
the better it will be. 


Alſo the lob worm is a very good bait : but 
you mult be ſure to cover the hook all over | 


with the bait. 4 Y | 
Green gentles are alſo a 1 good bait; 
and ſo likewiſe are bits of tough cheeſe laid 


in ſteep for twenty-four hours in clarified 


you can hardly miſs taking them if there be 
any. 


| Graves, which are the ſediment of tallow 


melted for the making of candles, cut into 
noiſe made by a fox in the time of clicket- 


pieces, are an excellent ground bait for bar- 
bel, gudgeons, and many other fiſh, if 
thrown in the night before you angle. 
Your rod and line muſt, be both long anc 
ſtrong, with a running plummct on the line, 
and let a little bit of lead be placed a foot 


4 
f 
; 


and | 


' 


ö 
1 


| 


C 
l 
y 
E 


f 


him make a ſtro 
vou will 1 


honey; with which if you bait the ground, 


| 
þ 


' 
i 
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or more above the hook, to keep the bullet 
from falling on it; ſo the worm will be at 
the bottom where they always bite, and 
when the fiſh takes the bait, your plummet 
will lie, and not choak him ; and by the 


| bites, as alſo with your hand you will feel 
ſnatch, then ſtrike, and 
ail if you play him well 
and leave him; but in ſhort, if you manage 
2 not dexterouſly he will break your 
ine. 


elf amongſt the piles, hollow places, and | Fiſhing for barbel is at beſt but a dull 


They are a fullen fiſn, and bite 
The angler drops in his bait, 


recreation. 
but ſlowly. 


the bullet at the bottom of the line fixes it 


to one ſpot of the river. Tired with waiting 


for a bite, he generally lays down his rod, 


and exerciſing the patience of a ſetting dog, 
waits till he ſees the top of his rod move; 
then begins a ſtruggle between him and the 
fiſh, which he calls his ſport; and that 
being over, he lands his prize, freſh baits 
his hook, and lays in for another. 

The beſt time for fiſhing, is about nine in 


the morning, and the propereſt time for it is 


the latter end of May, June, July, and the 
beginning of Auguſt. 
BARBS, ox BARBLES, are knots of 
ſuperfluous fleſh, that grows upon the chan- 
nels of a horſes mouth: that is the interval 
that ſeparates the bars, and lies under the 
tongue. | 
Though it ſeems to be a meer trifle, theſe 
however will hinder a horſe from drinking 
as uſual; and if he does not drink freely, 
he eats the leſs, and languiſhes from day to 
day, perhaps, without any one's taking 
notice of it. 3 
They are eaſily ſeen by drawing the 
tongue aſide, and cured by ſnipping them 
| cloſe off and walhing the mouth with ſalt 
and water. | w_ 
BARKING, this fox hunters call the 


ting. my 
' _BARDELLE, is a faddle made in the 

form of a great ſaddle, but only of cloth 
| ſtuffed with ſtraw, and tied tight down, 


without either leather, wood, oriron ; they 


4 


1 are 


B AR 
are not uſed in France, but in ah the) 
trot their colts with ſuch ſaddles, and thofe 


— - 


who ride them, are called Cavalcadonrs, or 


* 
k 


Scozone. Ke q 0 
BARN AC I. E 8, horſe twitchers, or 


brakes; theſe are things which farriers uſe 


to put upon horſes noſes, when they will not 


ſtand quietly to be ſhod, blooded or dreſſed 
if any ſore ; ſome call*them pinchers, but 


then they are ſo termed to diſtinguiſh them 
from the foregoing, fince theſe have handles, 
whereas the others are bound to the noſe 
with a lace or cord. Indeed there 1s a third 
ſort, though differing very little from the 
firſt. This ſort is held together at the top by 
a ring incloſing the buttons, firſt having the 
top buttons held by an iron pin rivetted 
through them, but the meaneſt Tort of all 
1s that which we called roller barnacles, or 
wood twitchers, being only two rollers of 
wood bound together, with the horſe's noſe 
between them, and for want of better they 
ſerve inſtead of iron branches. 

BARS or a Hokrsts MovTn, are tte 


ridge, or higheſt parts of that place of the 


gum that never bears any teeth, and is ſituated 
between the grinders, and the tuſhes, on 


each ſide of the mouth: ſo that that part of 


the gum which lies under, and at the ſide 
of the bars, retains the name of gum, 

The bars are that part of the mouth upon 
which the bitt ſhould' reſt and have it's ap- 


— 


pui, for though a ſingle cannon bears upon 


the tongue, the bars are ſo ſenſible, and 


tender, that they feel the effect of it even 


through the thickneſs of the tongue. 
Theſe bars ſhould be ſharp ridged, and 
lean ; ſince all the ſubjection a horſe ſuffers, 
roceeds from thoſe parts ; for if they have 
not theſe qualities, they will be very little 


or not at all ſenſible, ſo that the horſe can 
never have a good mouth: for if they be 


flat, round and inſenſible, the bitt will not 


work it's effect, and conſequently ſuch a 
horſe can be no better governed by the 


bridle than if one took hold of his tail. 

A horſe is ſaid to fall foul of the bar, 
when in the ſtable he entangles his legs 
upon the partition bar, that is put to ſepa- 
rate two horſes, and keep them from fal- 
ting upon one another, | 


—_— 


— MC at. —_—. — 1 


be performed eithe 


and other pl 
' Kbout the lights, which they will do, being 


RAT 


| Batbs and vigorous. ticklim horfes ute 
apt to fall foul of the, bar, and when they 


0 


do they ſtroggle and fing, and wound 


themſelves in the hocks and thighs,” and 


the legs, and are in danger of laming them- 


ſelves, unleſs you ſpeedily cut the chrd chat 


keeps up the end of the bar, and ſo ſuffer 
that end to fall to the ground. ce. 


BAT FOWLING, is a night exereiſe, 
and takes all ſorts of birds, both great and 


ſmall, that rooſt not only on the ground, 
but on ſhrubs, buſhes, hawthorn trees, 
and the like places, and is therefore proper 
for woody, yon and buſhy places.” 
The depth of winter, is the beſt ſeaſon 
for this er and the darker the night, 
and the colder the weather, ſo much the 


N 


As to the manner of bat - fowling, it may 
r with nets, or without, 

If it be without nets, and ſuppoſing the 
company to be twelve or fifteen, one-third 
part of the number ſhould carry poles, to 
which ſhould be bound at the top little bun- 
dles of dry wiſps of hay, or ſtraw, (or inſtead 
of them, pieces of links, or hurds dipt in 
pitch, roſin, or the like that will blaze) 
another third part are to attend upon thoſe 
fires with long poles,” rough and buſhy at 
the upper ends, to knock down the birds 
that fly about the lights: and the other third 
part mult have long poles to beat the buſhes, 
aces, to cauſe the birds to fly 


as it were amazed, and will not part from 
them, ſo that they may be knocked down 
very eaſily; and thus you may find good di- 
verſion for dark nights. b 
One of the company ſhould alſo carry a 
candle and lanthorn, that if all the lights 
ſhould happen to be extinguiſhed, they may 


| be lighted again; but you muſt be ſure to 


obſerve the greateſt ſilence poſſible, eſpe: 
cially till the lights are kindled. © 1720 


BAT FOWLING VITE Na rs is perform- 


ed as follows ; let two or three perſons carry 


lanthorns and ' lighted candles, extend in 
one hand (ſach as are uſed in Low Belling, 
which ſee) and in the other hand ne 

| ome- 


* 


a 


B AT 


. reaches. hutlefe.abich. 


muſt be fixed at the end of a long pole, to 
beat down the birds as they ſit at rooſt; 
they being ſurprized at the great blazi 
light, will ſer ſtill till they are knoc 
down. | EEE 44S . | { $4 me) 

A croſs- bow is very uſeful in this ſport, 
to ſhoot them as they ſit. 
BATHING A Alcon, is when weaned 
from her r 
red, rewarded, and thoroughly reclaimed, 
ſhe is offered water to bathe herſelf in, 
in a baſon where ſhe may ſtand up to her 
thighs z for doing this you muſt chuſe a 


temperate clear day. When you have thus: 


hired the hawk, and rewarded her with 
warm meat, carry her in the morning to 


ſome bank, and there hold her in the ſun, 


till ſhe has endued her gorge, taking off her 
hood that ſhe may prune and pick herſelf: 
having ſo done, hood her again, ſet her 
near the baſon and take off her hood; let 
her bathe again, as long as ſhe N 3 
after ſhe has done, take her up, let her pick 
herſelf as before, and then feed her; but 
if ſhe does not like to bathe herſelf in the 
baſon, then ſhew her ſome ſmall river or 
brook for that purpoſe. - e. 

By the uſe of this bathing, ſbe will. gain 
ſtrength and a ſharp appetites. and ſo grow 


bold; but give her no waſhed. meat on thoſe. | 


_ days icharihe becheds: th - wo hints uy 
BATTLE. ROYAL,.|in, cock- fighting] 
a fight between. three, five, or feven cocks. 
all engaged together, ſo that the cock which 
ſtands longeſt gets the day. See Cocxing. 
BAWEK in Axone, is a knot in a hair 
or link of a line, occaſioned often by the 
twiſting of an eel, and if not roctified in 
time the line will break in that place. 
BAWREL, is a hawk, for largeneſs and. 
ſhape, ſomewhat like a lannier, but hath 
a longer body and tail ;. ſne is generally a 
fait goer aforehead, and a good field hawk, 
and in incloſures will kill a pheaſant, but be- 
ing a long winded hawk is unfit for coverts. 


To BAY, to bark as a dog does; among 
j 


huntſmen deer are; ſaid to bay, when, after 
hey haue been hard run they: turn head 


againſt the hounds. 1405.1 e ene 


BEA 


AN coLovR,} A bay horſe is what we 


fooleries, being alſo hi- 
- BEAGLES,, hunting dogs, of which 


4 
£ 


g 


commonly call red, inclining to cheſnut. 
This colour varies ſeveral ways: it is 
a dark bay, or a light bay, according as it 
is more or leſs deep: and we have likewiſe. 
dapple bays, 
All bay horſes have black manes, which 
diſtinguiſhes them from the ſorrel, that. 


have red or white manes. 


BAYARD, a bay horſe. 


there are ſeveral ſorts, viz. the ſouthern 
beagle, which is ſomething leſs than the 
deep mouthed hound, and ſomething thicker 
and ſhorter, ; | | 
The fleet northern, or cat beadle, which 
is ſmaller, and of a finer ſhape than the 
ſouthern beagle, and is a hard runner. 
Theſe-two-beagles. by croſſing the ſtrains, . 
breed an excellent ſort, which. are. great 


killers. . 
There is alſo a very ſmall fort of beagles, . 
not bigger than a lady's. lap-dog, which. 


make -pretty diverſion in. hunting the co- 
ney; and alſo the ſmall hare, if the weather, 


be dry; but by reaſen of the ſmallneſs, 


this ſort is not ſerviceable. 


BEAK, the nib, or bill, of a bird in fal- 
conry, the upper part of a hawk's bill that 


is crooked. 8 

BEAKING, [in cock fighting] the fight- 
ing of thoſe birds with their bills, or hold- 
ing with the bill, and ſtriking with the heels. 
BEAM, Lin, the head of a. deer] is that. 
part which bears the antlers, royals and. 
tops, and the little. ſtreaks. therein called 


Cutters. ö 


BEAM. F EATHERS, are the long fea-- 
thers of a hawk's wing, 


Of - the nature and properties of 4 BEAR... 


ad after what manner bunted. 


There are two. ſorts of bears, a greater 
and a leſſer; the laſt is more apt to climb. 


trees - than the other. 


Bears are bred ia many countries ; in the; 
Hel uetian Alpine region, they are ſo ſtrong 
and courageous, that they can tear to pieces 


both oxen. and horles, for which caule the: 


inha-- 
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BEA 
inhabitants are ſtudiouſly laboridus in the 


taking them. 
A bear is of a moſt Fc and tofifal | 


diſpoſition, for day and night the females” 


with moſt-ardent inflaming deſires, do pro- 
voke the males to copulation, and for this 
cauſe at dan time they e moſt eyes and, 
angry. 


173i he time of hel copulation | is In the bas It 


ginning of winter, and the manner of it is 
like to a man's; the males moveth himſelf 


upon the belly of the female; which lieth 
k, and they embrace one ano- 


ther with their ſore feet they remain a _ 


flaton her bac 


long time in that act. 


They are naturally very l et miſ · 


chicvois unto all tame beafts, and very 


ſtrong in all parts of their body but their 


head, where a ſmall blow will kill them. 


They go to mate in the beginning of the 


winter, ſome ſooner, ſome later, aecord- 
ing to their reſt and feeding; and their heat 
laſteth not more than fifteen days. 

When the ſhe-bear perceiveth | herſelf 
with whelp, ſhe withdraws herſelf into ſome 
cave or hollow rock, and there remains till 
ſhe brings forth her Wbelps. 

When they enter into their den, they 


convey themſelves back ward, that ſo they 


may put out their footſteps from the ſight | 
of the hunters. 


The nature of all of them is to avoid cold, | 


and therefore in the winter time they hide 
themſelves, chuſing rather to ſuffer famine 


than cold, lying for three or four months 


together, and never ſee the light ; where- 
by, in a manner, their guts are clung to- 
3 and coming forth, are ſo dazzled 

y long darkneſs, being in the light again, 
that they ſtagger and reel to and fro; and 


then by a ſecret inſtinct they remedy the | 


ſtraightneſs of their guts, by eating an herb, 
called Arum; in Engliſh Wake-robin, or 
Calves foot; by acidity whereof their guts 
are enlarged ; and being recovered, they | 


remain more fierce and cruel than at other 
times, while their young are with them. 
They are whelped moſt commonly in 


March ; fometimes two. and not above five 


in number ; the moſt part of them are dead- 


| 


F 


| 


and killed with bows, boar-ſpears, 
and fwords : ſo are they alſo taken in ſages, 
| caves, pits, and with other engines. 


* 


B E A | 
one whole day after they are whelped, but 


the ſhe bear ſo licks them and warms rag 


with her breath, and hugs them in her _ 
ſom, that ſhe quickly revives them. 


As ſoon as the dam perceiveth her only. 
E grow ſtrong, ſhe ſuckleth them no longer, 
| by reaſon o their curſtneſs ; as they will 
| bite her if they cannot get ſuck enough. + 


After this ſhe preyeth abroad upon br 
thing ſne can meet with, which ſhe eats and 
caſts up to her young ones; ſo feed them 
till they can prey themſelves. 1 110 r 
climb a tree for the fruit. 

If they be hunted they will follow | 0 
but not run at him unleſs they are wounded. 
They are very ſtrong in their paws; they 
will ſo hug a man, or dog, till they have 
broke his back, or ſqueezed the guts out of 


his belly: with a ſingle paw they will pull a 
luſty dog to his e and e 


mouth. 1 1 fk 
They will bite fo ſeverely, that will 


bite a man's head to the brains: as for an 


arm or leg, they will cruſh. it, as a dog * 
a ſlender one of mutton. 

When they are hunted, they a are fo heavy 
that they make no ſpeed; and are always in 
ſight of the dogs: they ſtand not at a bay as 
the boar, but. fly 1 ; but if the 
hounds ſtick in, they will fight valiantiy in 
their own defence ; ſometimes they will ſtand 
up ſtraight on the hinder feet, which 
you may take as a, ſign of fear and cow- 
ardice, for they fight ſtouteſt and Rrongelt 
on all four. 

They have an excellne * and will 


ſmell farther than any' other beaſt, except a 


boar. | 
They may be hunted: with — maſ⸗ 


' tiffs, or greyhounds ; and they are chaſed 
darts 


They naturally abide in great mountains; 
but when it ſnows, or in hard weather, then 
they deſcend into vallies and 5 for 
| Froviien, (Cs 

They caſt their leſſes . in round 
 eroteys, and ſometimes flat, like a bullock, | 
according to their . FOR, e 

They 


1 
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They go ſometimes 2 gallop; and at other | 
tines an amble 2 bur they go moſt . at calc 
when they wall. 

When they come from :1bheit- feeding g. 
they beat commonly che highwdys and 
2 

the hi 
they are gone 
no doubling a nor fubrilties... 

They tumble and wallow in i 

mite, us ſwiue, and they feed like a * 
ſome ſay their fleſh is very good food. 
The beſt way of finding the boar is ih 
a lean hound; and yer he who ds without 
one; may trail after a bear as we do after a. | 
buck or ros, and youunay lodge and hunt 
them as you do a buck. 

For the more ſpeedy execution, dinge 
maſtiffs among the hounds; for chey will 
pinch the bear, and fo provoke her to 
anget, until at laſt they bring her to the 
bay, or olſe drive her out of the plain into 
the covert, not letting her bs at relt till the 


fighes in her own defence. l 


s, there you may 


BEARD wm ANL, is cha part of the 


hook which is a little above the point, and 
projecting out, to hinder the fiſh from Qip- 
. off the hook. _. 
RD, oa vnDER: As adm! on enucx 
or A Honks E, is that .underneath the 
lower mandible on the outſide, and above 
the chin, which bears the curb of the bridle. 
It is alſo called the chuck. Cee Cuaa and 
GENETTS. 61:27 

BEARD: or A Memes mould er be 
too high raiſed, nor to flat, ſo that the 
curb may reſt in it's right place. 


It ſhould have but little fleſh . 6, 
and be almoſt nothing but ſkin and bone, 


without any kind of chops, hardneſs, or 
ſwelling. 

High BEARING Coor, one larger chan 
the cock he fights with,” | + 
BEASTS or THE Canals are: fe: ns 


buck, the doe, the for, the roe, and the 
martin. 


BEASTS or Tur Hokies are the hire, | 


the hind, the hare, eh boar, as the 


wolf. 
BEASTS and Fowns or THE Wann oy; 


paths, and whereſoever they go out 
— 
to their * FO . 


| BEA 
ve the hare, the COneY, the pheaſant, «nd 


_ the: partridge. 


- BEARING CLAWS: the foremoſt toes 

| fe ach are 10 called by .cock-fighters, 
which, if they be hurt or gravelled he 
cunndt Hght. 
Le BEAT, [with Hunters) 2 term vſed of 
which runs firſt one way and then 
,\whoas then ſaid to beat up and 
down : alfo the noiſe made by conies in rut» 
ting time, en is called beating, or 
| tapping. 

BEAT vyon run Hand See Cnack. 

BEAT, to beat the duſt or powder, is 
ſaid of a horſe that at each time or motion, 


does not take in -groved or way enough 


with his fore-legs. 

A borſe beats the duſt at terra a terra, 
when he does not imbrace, or take in ground 
enough with his ſhoulders, and makes all 
his times and motions too ſhort, as if he 
made them in one place. 

Ale beats the duſt at curvets, when he 


| does them too precipitately, and too low. 


He beats upon a walk, when he walks too 
mort, and makes but little way, whether 
in ſtraight lines, rounds, or paſſagings. 
BEAVER, this animal differs not much 
from the otter, excepting his tail, being of 
colour ſomewhat yellow, interſperſed with 
aſh. There are great numbers of them in 
Virginia, New—England, New-York, and 
thoſe parts: and the river Tivy in Wales, 
was:once famous for this animal. 
They are an amphibious animal like the 
otter, living both on land, and in water; 
both freſh and ſalt ; keeping in the laſt in 
the day, and on the firſt in the night: but 
without water they cannot live; for they 
participate much of the nature oſ fiſh, which 
may be gathered from their tails and legs. 
They are much about the bigneſs of mun- 
grel curs ; their fore-feet are like thoſe of 
a dog, and their hinder like thoſe of 2 
gooſe, having a web to aſſiſt them in ſwim- 
ming: they have a ſhort head, a flat hairy 
ſnour, ſmall round ears, very long teeth; 
and the under teeth ſtanding out beyond 
their lips, about the breadth of three 
n and the upper about that of half a 
H 5 fingen 
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finger, being very broad, crooked! 'ſtrong,: * 


and ſharp, ſet deep in their moutmhs; being 
their only weapon to defend themſelves 


againſt other animals, and take fiſh, as it“ 


were, upon hooks; and with theſe they will 
ſoon cut aſunder a tree as thick as a man's 
thigh : the tail is without hair, and covered 
over with a' ſkin like the ſcales: of a:fiſhz: 
about Milte 2 en long, and ſix fingers 
e ect 63 Ms anna 
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BEAVERHUNTING: 1 


| The common method of uneins dem is 
dur: their caves, or places of abode; be- 
ing found, in which ate ſeveral] 'chambers, 
or places of retreat, by the 'water-fidey/! built 
one over another for them to aſcend or de- 
ſcend, according as the water riſes or falls; 
and the building of them is admirable to 
behold; being made with ſticks, and plaiſ- 
tered with dirt, very artificially, in ſorm of 
a bee-hive ; but for en. as big as a 
mai ſized oven. 0 

Theſe caves being found, you muſt make 


a breach therein, and put a littſe dog in it; 


which when the beaver perceives, he in- 
ſtantly makes to the end of his cave, and 
there defends himſelf with his teeth till all 
his building is razed or demoliſhed, and he 
is expoſed to his enemies, Who Kill him 
with proper inſtruments. The dogs uſed for 
killing them are ſuch as for the otter. 

The beaver cannot dive long under water, 
but muſt put up his head for breath; which 
being ſeen by thoſe that are hunting them, 


they kill them with gun-ſhot, or ſpears, ſuch 


as are uſed for killing the otter. 

They are taken for their ſkins and 4 
which are of a high price: Koga en are 
beit that are blackeſt. 

One who dwelt in Virginia, wives the fol. 
Jowinng account of them. That they dwell, 
or inhabit, in low, mooriſh, boggy places, 
through which runs a rill of water; and 
this rill, at ſome convenient place, they 
ſtop by making a dam croſs it; and by this 
dam (which is made artificially with earth 


and ſticks) they make their caves ; and to 


which belong commonly two or three hun- 
dred beavers, reſembling as it were/a town, 


* 


BE I.. 1 


If chis dam is at any time broken by any ; 
to take them, or otherwiſe becomes decayed. 
(the water being their chief refuge) they- 
Immediately;feparran” 505 vols wort 
And by obſervation; they have a! chief: 
over them, who takes, care thereof; the 
reſt are very obſervant to him When he has 
| aſſembled them together, which he does by: 
flapping his tail in adde mater aach anden | 
4 nien m Vollen hot old ory rear bt 
BED and BEDDING! Anita; ate- 
ſaid of | hairs where they are twiſted kindly, 
ſo that the link is equally round in every 
part. Alſo the ſuhſtance of the body of an 
artificial fly. Eels are ſaid to bed, when 
they get into the ſands or mii in large! 
| quantities. 1 306.6 2 s 3581 
BED or Swaxss:; a name huaters give to 
| a knot: of young ones; and a roe is ſaid to; 
bed when ſhe l ages in a particular place. 


—_—. 
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BELLING. (with hunters the — 
| . BELLOWING,- made by hart in rut- 
ting me. 25 50 ib ni e 9063537) 


a well thick-flanked horſe; that is, à horſe 
that has large, long, and well made, nibs ; 


or ſuch as [are neither too narrow nor too 


1 


flat: thence they ſay, Aid Ko) wich 
Such a horſe has non body, he is in 
flanked:; that ĩs, his ribs:are-togr narrow, or 
' ſhorty; and the flank turns up: Which makes 
hid:Deody look flankleſs, like a greyhound. © 
A A horſe of this nature is com monly called 
in French an eſtrac; which generally ſpeaks 
ing, is a ſine ſort of tender horſes, not very 
for travelling or fatigue, unleſs; they feed 
very heartily. ig nN e ni then e n 
We reject all coacheborſesithat are not 
well bodied, all' that are narrow or thin 
gutted, and ſeem to have the hide or ſſin of 
their flanks ſtitched upon their ribs: hut a 
hunter is not the worſe liked for being light 
bellied: nay, on the contrary, he is pre- 
| ferred to a thieker flanked horſe provided 
he is well winded, of good mettle, [ane 
and a great eater. 

BELLY-F RETTING-» 41847 grievous 

BELLT-ACHEK, pain in the bet» 


: | © BE LLL; a thick bellied, a well- bodied; 


— 


ly of an horſe, beſides the cholic, proceed 


ing either ſrom eating af green pulſe, 


which grows on the ground, or raw, un- 
} 
. dried 


BI R 


Sieil peas, beans, or cats; or elſe when 
wapofretting humours, inflammations, or 
abundance of groſs matter, is got between 


the great: gut and the panicle: the ſigns 
of which pain, is much wallowing, great 
gfoaningn Se.. ee None wet! 
The cute is to rake the horſe, by firſt 
_ enointing: your: hand with ſallad oil, and 


thruſting it imo his ſundament, and pulſing 
one of which is in the night, with a low- 
bell, hand- net, and light; a ſport uſed in 
plain, and champaign countries; alſo in 
ſtubble fields, eſpecially that of wheat, from 


but as much dung as can be reached; and 
aſterwards ta give him a gliſter of water and 
ſalt mixed together; and then give him to 
drinſt the powder of wormwood and cen- 
taury, brewed in a quart of malmſey. 
BEV T. or Ros-Bucks, [with Foreſters] 


A herd, or company of thoſe beaſts. | 


BEV Y, or Quatis, [with Fowlers] is a 


term uſed for 'a brood, or flock of young 


quails. „a. ieee EOS RE: Wo 83" 4 1) SS AIP Y 
_ BEWITS [in Falconry] pieces of leather, 
to which a hawk's bells are faſtened; and 
buttoned to his legs. 
„ BILLITITING., [among Hunters] the 
ordure, or dung of a ſor .. 
. BINDING, (in Falcony] a term uſed in 
tiring ; or when a hawk ſeizes his prey. 
BIRD. Birds are either land-fowl, or 
water fo wl. Thoſe chat are brought up in 
cages, require that ſome care: ſhould be 
taken of them when they happen to be hurt, 
or fall ſick ; for | which the following reme- 
dies may be uſed, as there is occaſion 


For thoſe. that are hurt, gently pull / off 


the feathers from the place, or you may cut 
them ; and ſpreading a villa magna plaiſter 
upon ſoft leather, apply ing it ithtreto. 


To bring birds to an appetite, take 


rhubarb, agaric, aloes, ſaffron, cinnamon, 


ö anniſe, and ſugar- candy, of each a dram & 
bear, all theſe ingredients together, and re- | 


duce them into a er z; and give them as 


much of this poder as will lie upon a ſilver 
penny, in a pellet, at night: and this will 


make them caſt Rn. 


Io purge birds, and bring them to a ſto- 


mach, give them two pills of the old liquid 
conſerve. of, province roſes, of about the 


bigneſs. of a ſmall Pets: wor band ei doi ve: 
We proceed next to the Mays how to take 
birds that are at large: there is a way of 


Rn 


- 
, 
, 
[ 


| intoxicating, and-catching them with your 


hands; in order to which; take ſome lees of 


vind, and hemlock juice, and having tem- 
pered them together, let ſome wheat, for 
the ſpace of one night, be ſteeped therein; 
then throwing the ſame into a place where 
the birds reſort to feed, when they have 
eaten thereof, ther will drop down. 


| . 
There are various ways of taking birds; 


the middle of Oober to the end of March; 


and that aſter this manner, + 


At night, when the air is mild, and the 
moon does not ſhine, take your low- bell, 
which muſt be of a deep and hollow ſound, 
of ſuch a reaſonable ſize, that a man may 
carry it conveniently with one hand; and 


which does toll juſt as a ſheep's while it 


feeds: you muſt alſo. have a box, much like 


a large lanthorn, and about a foot and a half 
ſquare, big enough for two or three great 
lights to be ſet in it; and let the box be 
lined with tin, and one ſide open, to caſt 


forth the light, fix this | box to your breaſt 
to carry before you, and the light will caſt 
a great diſtance before you, very broad, 
whereby you may ſee any thing that is on 
the ground, within the compaſs of the 


light, and conſequeatly the birds that rooſt 


an the 'greveds 51 1 11H el rn 

As for the taking them, have two men 
with you, one on each ſide; but a little af- 
tet you, to the end they may not be within 
the reflection of the light that the lanthorn 
or. box calls forth; and each of them muſt 
be provided with an hand-net of about three 
or four foot ſquare, which muſt be fixt to a 
long ſtick, to carry in their hands; ſo that 
when either of them ſees any bird on his ſide, 
he muſt lay his net over them, and ſo 


take them up, making as little noiſe as 


poſſible; and they muſt not be over haſty 
in running to take them up; but let him 
that carries the light and low hell, be the 


foremoſt; for fear of raiſing others, which 


their coming into the limits of light may 


doccaſion; 


- . * ** | 8 \ 
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light caſts its reflection. 


secenſton; for all is dark, except where the 
»Tis to be obſerved, that the ſound of | 


the low- bell cauſes the birds to lie clofe 
and not dart to ſtir, white you put your nets 
over them: and the light is ſo terrible to 
them, that it amazes them: and for caution 
you muſt uſe all imaginable ſilence, for fear 
of raiſing them. gn FL | 
If you would praftiſe this ſport by your- 
ſelf, then carty the low-bell in one hand, as 
be fore directed, and in the other a hand- 


net, about two foot broad, and three foot | 


long, with an handle to it; which is to lay 
upon them as you ſpy: them. Some like 
this way better than the former, 


If you take a companion, you may have | 


a fowling-piece, to the end that if you eſpy 
a hare, the better way is. to ſhoot it: for it 
is hazardous to take it with a net. 
Some there are, who inſtead of fixing the 
tight to their breaſt as aforeſaid, tie the 
low-bell to their girdle, by a ſtring which 
hangs to their knees, and their motions 
eauſe the bell to ſtrike; and then they carry 
the light in their hand, extending the arm 
before them; but the lanthorn, or box; 
muſt not be ſo large as that which you fix 
to your breaſt. Ip 3 1657708 
Another way of taking ſmall birds, is by 
bat-fowling, the ſame being likewiſe a 
night-exerciſe;; by which you may take all 
ſorts of birds, both great and ſmall, that 
rooft not only on the ground, but on ſhrubs, 
buſhes, hawthorn trees, and the like places. 
Ihe depth of winter is the beſt ſeaſon for 
this ſport ; and the darker the night, and 


colder the weather, fo much the better. See 


BaT-FowLING.-. | | 5. #5, 

Some take great and ſmall fowl by night 
in champaign countries, with a long tramel- 
net, which is much like the net uſed ſor 
the low-bell both for: ſhape, bigneſs and 
meth : for which\ſee Plate XVI. This net 
is to be ſpread upon the ground, and let the 
nether or further end thereof, being plumbed 
with ſmall plummets of lead, lie cloſe! on 
the ground; and then bearing up the former 
end by the ſtrength af men; at the two 


ſoremoſt ends only, trail it along the 


marked H, in order to put into it the end 


BIX 


ground; not ſuffering the end which fs 
borne up to come near it, hot at leaſt 4 


yard. bs affinen 13 88 
Then at each end of the net muſt be car - 
ried great blazing lights of fire, ſuch as 


have been ſpoken of before; and by the 
lights men muſt, wich long 
up the birds as they 
under the nets, to take them: and you may 
in this manner 
or other champa 
| both pleaſure and profit. 


| | s, -raiſe 
go, and as they raiſe g 


over à whole corn field 
gn ground, which will yield 


There are, and may be, more ways 
than one for taking ſmall birds, when the 
ground is covered with ſnow; to inſtance in 
the following one ; ſee Plate II. Fig. 97 

iteh upon a place in your yard or garden, 

m which you may fee the birds about 
twenty or thirty paces from ſome. window 


or door, from whence the birds cannot ſee 


you, to the end they may not be frightened: 
clear this place of the ſnow, to the breadth 
of ſix or ſeven foot, and of the ſame length 
ſo as to form a ſquare, as repreſented by the 
lines, O, P, Q, R: place a wooden table, 
or door in the middle, as at A, to which 
you muſt have faſtened before at the ſides, 
B, C, D, E, ſome ſmall pieces af pipe- 
ſtaves, about fix inches Jong: and an inch 
broad : but before you nail them on, make 
a hole, exceeding the thickneſs: of the nail; 
to the end it may eaſily turn about each nail; 
_ -You' are, under the four ends which are 
not nailed; to place four pieces of tile, or 
ſlate, to hinder them from penetrating into 
the ground, us yo may ſee at F and G, in 
ſuch a''manner that the table may not be 
fixed, but with the leaſt jog fall dow u. 
Tou muſt make 4 ſmall notch; or little 
ſtay, in the end of the table, at the place 


ſtaff marked I, which ſhould be ſeven 
inches long, and one broad, and the other 
end ought to reſt upon a piece of tile, or 


| flatez ſo that the door, or table, hanging 


thereon, would be ready to fall rewards the 
horſe; were it not for that piece of wood 


{ which is boared towards the middle, in ordet 


to put in and ſuſten the end of a ſmalÞ cord 


8 
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whoſe other end is conveyed to the window 
or door M, N, deſigned for this purpoſe. 
This done, put ſame ſtraw npon the ta- 
ble ti cover it, with ſome corn underneath 
it, and a little about it: pow, fo ſoon as 
the hungry little birds ſee the earth free from 
ſnow, and-covered with ſtraw, they will fly 
thither, and when they have cat up the. corn 
about the table, they will alſo proceed to 
feed upon that under it: you mult from 
time to time peep through ſome hole in the 
door, or leave it little open, and when you 
find the birds have got under the machine, 
ull the cord M, which will draw out the 
ick I, and ſo the table will fall upon the 
birds, which you muſt preſently ſeize, and 
ſet your machine as before. x] 
If the table does not fall readily enough, 
but ſo that the birds may have time to eſ- 
cape, and if it be not heavy enough of it- 
ſelf, you muſt lay earth, or ſome fuch thing, 
upon it, that may the leaſt frighten the birds 


from coming near it. | 
Small birds may be taken in the night- 
time, with nets and neves: they retire in the 
winter time into coppices, hedges, and 
buſhes, by reaſon of ſevere cold and winds 
vhich incommode them. The net made uſe 
of for this oſe, is that which the French 
| = a carrelet, repreſented in Plate II. 
Ig. 5. is | 4, 1 
' Fate two poles, AB CD, E F GH, let 
them be ſtrait, and light, ten or twelve feet 
long ; to the end the net may be lifted up 
high enough - wherewith- to take the birds: 
tie the net to theſe two poles, beginning 
with the two corners, at the two ſmall ends 
A, E, tie the other two corners, C, G, as 
far as you can toward the two thick ends of 
the poles, D, H, faſten packthreads all along 
at both the ſides, or two or three places; 


to each you may ſee marked by the capital 


and ſmall letters, a B, b C, F, d. There muſt 


be three or four | perſons employed, one to 
carry the net, another to carry the light, and 
a third a long pole. 

As ſoon in the night as 


you have got to 


che plaus where you think. the birds are 
od buſh, or kind | 


retired, and have found a 
of thicker, the net muſt 


be 


i. is. "» 


* 


the wind and the birds; for it is the nat 


without touching one anothe 
unfolded, and | them all in fuck a manger, that a bird Sir 
TOTP ; no 


D 1 
N pitched where it ſhould be, and exactiy to 
| the height of the buſh: and it muſt be fa 


ordered, that the net be placed between 


* 


of all birds to rooſt with their breaſts againſt 
the wind. The other perſon with the 
js OY torch, muſt ſtand behind the middle 

the net, and the third muſt beat th 
buſhes on the other ſide of the hedge, an 
drive the birds towards the light, he muſt 
lay on ſtoutly with his pole; the birds 
ſuppoling it to be day will make towards the 
light, and ſo falling into the net, become a 
prey to you :. when you have taken them 
out, you may pitch your net again. | 

In great.timber woods, under which holly 
buſhes grow, birds uſually rooſt ; and there 
much game is to he met with. 

By this way, twenty or thirty dozen of 
birds, have been taken in one night. 

This ſport is ſo much the better when the 
weather is cold and dark. | 

You may divert yourſelf from September 
to. April, in taking all ſorts of birds in the 
middle of a field; and make uſe of the fol- 
lowing device: 3 

Pitch upon a place in a piece of ground 
early in the morning, remote from tall 
trees and hedges; where ſtick in the ground 


three or four branches of coppice wood, as 


A, B, T, Plate II. Fig. 6. five or fix feet 
high, and ſo intermingle the tops of them, 
that they may keep cloſe and firm like a 
hedge : take two or three boughs of black- 
thorn, as C, D, let them be as thick and 
clole as may be, and place them on the top 
of the coppice branches, where you muſt 
make them faſt: provide yourſelf with 
four or five dozen of ſmall lime-twigs, 
nine or ten inches long, and as ſlender as 
can be got: glew them all along, within 


two inches of the thick end, which muſt 
be cleft with a knife: 


place them near, and 
upon the hedge, and let them be kept up 
by placing the cleft end ſlightly upon the 
abs of the thorns, and let the middle be 

orne up a little with ſome other higher 
thorn, ſo that chey may ſtand ſloping, 
other ranging 


ta 
. ne 
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not Ught upon the hedge without being en⸗ 
ee oo One ee 
Fou ſhould always have # bird of the fame 
fort you deſign to catch, and bring him up 
in a ſmall cage that g and portable: 
theſe cages muſt be placed upon ſmall fork- 
ed ſticks, as F, G, ten inches from the 
ground, ſtuck on one ſide the artificial 
edge, or buſh, at a fathom's diſtance; af- 
ter which retire thirty paces towards 8. 
where you are to ſtick two or three leaved 
branches in the ground, which may ſerve 
for a lodge, or ſtand, to hide yourſelf,” ** 
When you have taken three or four birds 


of any ſort, you muſt make uſe of a device 


repreſented by figure 4: rake à ſmall ſtick, 
I, H, two feet long, and fix it quite up- 


right in the ground, at the diſtance of abour | 


two fathoms from the tree; faſten a ſmall 
packthread to the end I, which muſt be 
on a ſmall forked ſtick, L. M, two feet 
high, and fix it in the ground, four fathorns 
diſtant from the other, IH: let the end of it 
be conveyed to your ſtand, then tie the 
birds you have taken, by the legs, to that 

ackthread, between the ſtick I H, and the 
forkeg one, LM: the letters N, O, P, Q, R. 
repreſent them to you: the thread made ufe 
of for this purpoſe, muſt be two feet long. 


and ſo lack that the bird may ſtand upon 


the ground. This done retire to your ſtand; 
and when you ſee ſome birds 10 pull your 
packthread 8, and the birds that are tied 


wilt fly, by which means you may take a 


great many birds; for thoſe that hover in the 
air perceiving the others fly, will imagine 
they feed there, which will bring them down, 
and they will light upon the lime twigs ; 
from which you may take them without any 
„„ 710440 I 48 wall vip 
As ſoon as the fmall birds have done 
with their neſts, which will be about the 
end of July, you may take them in great 
numbers, when they go to drink along ri- 
vulets, about ſprings, ditches, and pools, 
in the fields and woods. See Plate II. 
Fig 7. c in en, 
Suppoſe 
A, ſhould be the middle of a ditch, or 
pool full of water, where the birds come to 


* 


the place marked with the letter 
on the ground, you 
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round the waters at the ſides marked C; 


ceal yourſelf, but ſo as that you may ſee all 
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drink, make "choitce"'6f' a'bank where rde 
ſurr comes but little,” as at B: femqvetvery 


: 


* 


thing that may obſtruct the birds to me 
eaſily at the water; take ſeveral ſmall limes 
twigs, a foot long, which you muſt lime 


over, to within two inches of the thickeſt 
end, which muſt be 'ſharp pointed, in or- 
der to fix them in a row along the bank 5, 


in ſuch a manner; that they may all lie 


within two fingers breadth of the ground : 
they muſt not touch one another when 
you you have encloſed this bank, cut ſome 
amen boughs er "herbs, all \which place 

„. 


where the birds might drink, and this wilt 


oblige them to throw themſelves where the 


lime-twigs are, which they cannot diſcern, 
and leave no places uncovered round the 
water, where the birds may drink, but that 
at B: then retiring to your ſtand to con- 


your lime-twigs, and when any thing is 
catched, haſten to take it *awiy! and replace 
the lime ſticks, where there is "occaſion. 
But as the birds which come to drink, con. 
ſider the place where they are to alight for itz 

for they do it not at once, but reſt upon 
ſome tall trees if there be any, are on the 


top of buſhes, and after they have been there 


ſome time, get to ſome lower branches, and 
a little after alight on the ground; in this 
caſe you muſt. have three or four great 
boughs like thoſe reprefented at the fide Y, 


which you are to pitch in the ground at the 


beſt place of acceſs to the diteh, about a 
fathom diſtant from the water: take off the 
branches from the middle, to near the top, 
and let the diſbranched part be ſloping to- 
ward the water, to the end you make notch- 
es therein with a knife, at three fingers 
diſtant from each other, in order to put ia 
ſeveral ſmall lime twigs, as you ſee by the 
cut; you muſt lay them within two fingers 
breadth of the branch, and ſo diſpoſe them 
in reſpect to one another, that no bird 
which comes to alight thereon can eſca 
being entangled: it is certain if you take 
ſix dozen of birds, as well on the boughs as 
ou will catch - two-thirds 
on the branches at T. Ses Plate II. . ; 


*% 
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We) he time for this ſport is mn in, the 


bing till 2 g, half an hour before 
fle fern b | but 19 eſt tiqe is from. about 
ten to eleven, and from two to three; and 
laſtly an hour and a half before ſun-ſet, when 


they 3 to the watering place in flocks, 


* 


0 0 the, hour, preſſes them to retire to 


be bel ' aſon for this diverſion, i is 1 015 
te weather 1s, hottelt,; 1 you. mult not follow 
when it Fajns, nor even when the morning 
by falls, becauſe. the birds then ſatisfy 
emſelves with the water they find on the 
leaves of trees, neither will it be to any pur- 
pole to purſue the ſport when the water after 
great rains 17 in ſome places on the ground: 
mull rk dry up, < or elſe you will loſe, your 
mor wh! 

Large, as well as mall birds, are taken at 
ſuch, watering. Nfacegi, See Low- BILL end 
Prrrralk. 

BIRDLIME, uf prepared alter different 
Ways: the common method is to peel a 
ava quantity of holly bark about mid- 

ſummer, fill a veſſe] with it, put ſpring 
water to it, boil it till the grey and white 
bark ariſe from, the green, which will re uire 
Rag hours. boiling ; then take, it o. the 

fice, drain the water well from ! it, ſeparat 
the barks, Jay the green bark on the grounc 
in ſome cool Nee covered with any green 
rank weeds, ſuch as dock-thiſtles, hemlock, 
&. to a good thickneſs; let it lie ſo four- 
teen days, by which, time it will be a per- 
fect mucilage ; then pound it well in a ſtone 
mortar, till it become a tough paſte, and 
that none of the bark be diſcernible; you 


then waſh it well in ſome running ſtream, 


" long as; you perceive the lealt motes in 

it; when, put it into an earthen, pot to fer- 
ment, ſcum i it or four or five day $, AS often 
as any thing riſes, and when no more comes 
change. it into a freſh. earthen veſſel, and 
pieſerve it for uſe in this manner, Take 
what quantity you think fir, put it in an 
earthen pipkin, add a third part of capons 
or gooſe, greaſe to it, well clarified, or oil 
of walnuts, which is better, incorporate 
them on a gentle fire, and ſtir it continually 
till it is cold, and thus it is finiſhed. 

To prevent froſt; take a quarter of as 


— 
4 

7 

. 
* 
| 
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muck oil of otra as you do gol 
reaſe, and no cold will congeal it? 8 
talians make theirs of, the berries of oy 

miſleroe.tree, heated after the ſame manner, 


and mix it with nut oil, an ounce to a pound 


of 1 lime, and taking it from the fire, add half | 
an ounce of turpentine, which qualifies it 
alſo for the Water. 

Great quantities of bird lime are brough 


from Damaſcus, ſuppoſed to be made © 


ſebeſtens, becauſe we ſometimes find the 
kernels ;. but it is ſubject to froſt, *. 
of wet, and will not laſt above a year or two 

ood, There comes alſo of it into England 
[at Spain, which reſiſts water, but is of an 


ill- ſcent: it is ſaid the bark of our lanton 


or way-faring ſhrubs, will make as 500 
bird-lime as any. _ 

. How to uſe Braprime. . 

When your lime is cold, take your rods, 
and warm them a little dvt} the fire; then 
take your lime, and wind it about the top 
of your rod, then draw your rods aſunder 
one from anther and cloſe them again, 
continually plying and working them to- 
gether, till by ſmearing one upon another, 
you have equally beſtowed on each rod a 
ſufficient proportion of lime. | 


| HIOTE TI you lime any ſtrings, do it When the 


lime is very hot and at the thinneſt,” be- 
ſmearing the ſtrings on all ſides, by folding 
them together, bad unfolding them again. 

If you lime ſtraws, it mult be done like- 
wiſe when the lime is very hot, doing a 


great quantity together, as many as you 


can well graſp in your hand, toſſing and 
working them before the fire til they are all 
beſmeared, every ſtraw having its due pro- 


portion of lime; having ſo done, put them 


up in caſes of leather for uſe. 

The beſt way of making water BinpLIME 
is the ſollowing: | 

Buy what quantity you think fit of the | 
ſtrongeſt birdlime you can procure, and 
waſh it as long in clear ſpring water, till 
you find it very pliable, and the hardneſs 
thereof removed; then beat out the water 


_ extraordinarily well, till you cannot per- 


ceive a drop to appear, then dry it well; 
| after this, put it into an earthen pot, aud 
ingle therewith capon's greaſe unſalted, 


— 
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24s much as will make it run, when add there- | buſhes, or white-thorn'crees; quickfer hedges | 


to two Tpoonfuls of ſtrong vinegar, a fpoon- 
ful of the beſt ſallad oil, and a Tmall quanti- 
ty of Venice turpentine; this is the allow- 
ance of theſe ingredients, which muſt be 
added to every pound of firong birdlime as 
aforeſaid. _ n | 

Having thus mingled them, boil all gently 
over a ſmall fire, ftirring it continually ; 
then take it from the fire, and let it cool; 
when at any time you have occaſion to uſe 
it, warm ir, and anoint your twigs or ſtraws, 


or any other ſinall things, and no water will 


take away the ſtrength thereof. 
This fort of lime is beſt, eſpecially for 
ſnipes and ficldfares, n 


Of taking ſmell Bixvs which uſe hedges and 
| buſhes, with lime-twigs. . | 


The great lime buſh. is beſt for this ufe, 
which you muſt take after this manner : 
cut down the main branch or bow of any 


buſhy tree, whole branch and twigs are 


long, thick, ſmooth, and ſtraight, | with- 
out either pricks or knots, of which the 
willow or birch tree are the beſt ; when you 
have pickt it and trimmed it from all ſuper- 


fluities, making the twigs neat and clean, 


then take the beſt birdlime, well mixed 


capons greaſe, which being warmed, lime 
every twig therewith within four fingers of 
the bottom. x | 

The body from whence the branches have 
their riſe muſt be untouched with lime. 


Be ſure you do not daub your twigs with 


too much lime, for that will give diſtaſte 
to the, birds, yet let none want its propor- 
tion, or have any part left bare which ought to 
be touched, for as too much will deter them 
from coming, ſo too little will not hold 


them when they are there. Having ſo 


done, place your buſh in ſome quickſet or 
dead hedge near unto towns ends, back 


yards, old houſes or the like; for theſe are | 


the reſort of ſmall birds in the ſpring time; 


in the ſummer and haryeſt, in groves, 


| 


hundred ſmall twigs about the bigneſs o 


+ | * F 
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hear corn fields, fruit trees, flax and hetnp 
lands: and in the winter about houfes, 
hovels, barns, ftacks, or thoſe plates where 
ſtand ricks of corn, or ſcattered chaff, Sc. 
As near as you can to any of theſe haunrs 
plant your lime both,' and place yourſelf 
alſo at a convenient diſtance ' undiſcovered, _ 
imitating with your mourh ſeveral notes of 
birds, which you moſt learn by frequent 
practice, walking the fields for that pur- 
poſe very often, obſerving the variety of 
ſeveral birds ſounds, eſpecially ſuch as they 


call one another by. he fiat 
Some have been ſo expert herein, that 


they could imitate the notes of twenty ſe- 
veral forts of birds at leaſt, by which they 
have caught ten birds to another's one that 
was ignorant therein. 

Tf you cannot attain it by your induſtry, 

ou muſt buy a good bird-call, of which 
there are ſeveral forts, and eafy to be made; 
ſome of wood, ſome of horn, ſome of cane, 
and the lie. on N 
Having learnt firſt how to uſe this call, 
you ſhould ſit and call the birds unto you, 
and as any of them light on your buſh, ſtep 
not out unto them till you ſee them ſuſſi- 
ciently entangled ; neither is it requiſite to 
run ſor every ſingle bird, but let them alone 
till more come, for the fluttering is as good 


and wrought together with gooſe greaſe, or | as a ſtale to entice them. 


This exerciſe you may uſe from ſun-riſing 
till ten o'clock in the morning, and from 
one till almoſt fun-ſet. e 0 

Tou may take fmall birds only with lime- 
twigs, without the buſh © 

Some have taken two hundred or three 


ruſhes, and about three inches long, anc 
have gone with them into a field where there 


were hemp cocks: upon the tops of half a 
| ſcore lying all round together, they have 


ſtuck their twigs, and then have gone and 
beat that field, or the next to it, where they 
ſaw any birds, and commonly in ſuch fields 
there are infinite numbers of linnets and 
green-birds which are great lovers of hemp- 
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And they flying in ſuch vaſt flocks, they 
have caught at one ſall of them _ the 
cacks. eight dozen at a time. 

But to return, there is another way of 
. birds, with lime-twigs, by placing 
ar them a ſtale or two made of living 


its, placing them aloft that they may be 


viſihle to my birds. thereabouts, who will | 


no ſooner be perceived, but every bird will 
come and , wondering at the ſtrangeneſs 
of the fighty and having no other conveni- 
ent lighting W but - avs the lime-twigs 
are, you may take hat number you like of 
them. But the owl'is a far better ſtale than 
the bat. being bigger and: more eaſily! to be 

ceived, beſides he is never ſeen abroad, 

ut he is followed and e by all the 
82 Hears ig £5: 

If you have not a living bat or owl; their 
ſkins will ſerve as well, ſtuffed, and will-laſt 
you twenty years 5 there are fome have uſed 


an owl cut in wood and een n 1 
Ws ae f Man. aten ane 


Anis 341 TIT 
e nete 
Another . of taking all: manner ef feu 
mars ci v1 rpeqarponceh . 
„aged +63: ex: 3364131100316 7 

In ͤ cold weather; that i is ind froſtc or ſnow, 
all ſorts of ſinal}' birds gather together in 
flocks, as krks,: chaffincies, linnets, gold 
finches, rer Web eh . 
wos, Bec. l 


wg! 


— 


<Ali-theſes except «he/lark; perch on trees 
or buſhes; as. well as feed on the: & 
f they: reſort! about your er adja- 
cent fields, then uſe birdlime that is weil 


prepared and not too old; which order after 1 


the follow ing manner: 


Putithe birdlime into an-earthen diſh, 4 | 


ding to it ſome freſn lard or capon's greaſe, 
as, one ounce of either to a quarter 

a pound of birdlime, then fetting: it over 
the fire, melt it gently together; but you 
mult be ſure not to let 18 which would 
take away yu ſtrength of the birdtime and 


| ſpoil: it. 
prepared, and you being: | 
furniſhed: Perz a quantity of ears; 


cup ee about a Wn beides * N 


vent you from taking a man 


b 
ears, and lime them ſor about fix inches 


from the bottom of the ears to the middle 
of the ſtraw; the lime being warmed that it 


may run the thinner upon the ſtraw, and 


therefore be the leſs diſcernable, and liable 
to be ſuſpected by the birds. | 

| ag o into the field, carrying with you 
a chaff, and threſhed ears, which 
ſcatter - wier. for the compaſs of twenty 
yards in width (this will be beſt in a ſnowy 
ſeaſon) then ſtick up the limed ſtraws with 


the ears leaning, or at the ends touchin 


the ground, when retire from the place, 1255 
traverſe the ground all round about; and 
by that means you diſturb the birds in 
their other haunts, and they will fly to the 
place where the chaff, Sc. has been ſcat- 
tered, and the limed ſtraws fet up, and 
by pecking at the ears of corn, and finding 
that they ſtick upon them, they will ſtraight- 
way mount up from the earth, and in thei: 
flight the bird-limed ſtraws lying under 
their wings, will cauſe them to fall, and not 
being able to diſengage themſelves from 
the ſtraw, may be taken with eaſe. You 
muſt not go and take them up, when you 


ſee five or ſi entangled, for that may pre- 
anf dozen at a 


time. IX 

If the birds that fall, e n 
ſtraws are, be larks, do not go near them 
till they rife of themſctves: and fy in great 
Bocks; by this method fome have e 
five or ſix dozen at a time. 

Some of theſe, ſtraus may be laid nearer 
home, for taking finches, ſparrows, yellow 


hammers, Sc. which reſort near to houſes, 


and frequent barn-doors; where they may 
be eaſily taken by the foregoing method. 

Having performed this in the morning, 
take away all the limed ears, that ſo the 


of birds may feed bold ly, and not be diſturbed 


ed againſt next morning, and in the 


or fright 

afterngon bait the ſame place with freſh chaff 
and ears of corn, and let them reſt tilt the 
next morning; and chen having ſtuck vp 
7 — limed heat - ears, 8 your We 

1 recreation. 

ING, a term amongſt horſes 
. 5 which chey uſe for thoſe ſophiſtica- 


* 


day. 


BIT 


tions they uſe to make an old horſe appear 
young, and a bad one good, &. 


BITCH, if ſhe grow not proud fo ſoon as 
you would have her, ſnhe may be made fo; 


by taking two heads of garlic, half a caſtor's 


ſtone, the juice of crefſes, and about twelve 


Spaniſh flies or cantharides, all which boil. 
together in a pipkin which holds a” pint, 
with ſome mutton, and make broth there- 


of; give her ſome twice or thrice and ſhe 


will infallibly grow proud: the ſame pot- 
given to a dog will make him deſirous 


of copulation. 


| Again, when the is lined and with puppy, 


you muſt not let her hunt, for that will 
make her caſt her whelps, but let her walk 


and down the houſe and court uncon- 


fined, and never lock her up in her kennel, 


for ſhe is then impatient for food, and there - 
fore you mult make her fome broth once a 

If you will ſpay your bitch, it muſt be 
done before ever ſhe has a litter of whelps, 
and in ſpaying her, take not out all the 
roots or ſtrings of the veins, for in fo doing, 


it will much prejudice her reins, and hinder 
her ſwiftneſs ever after, whereas by leaving 
fome behind it will make her much ſtronger 
and more hardy; but whatever you do, 


ſpay her not when ſhe is proud, for that 
will endanger her life, but it may be done 
fifteen days after; though the beſt time of 


all is when the whelps are ſhaped within 


her. ö 


For the reſt. See Does, and choofing of 


thew., ate 


BIT T, or Homsz-nitT, in general, ſigni- 
fies the whole machine of all the iron ap- 


purtenances of a bridle; as the bitt- mouth, 


the branches, the curb, the ſevil-holes, the 


tranchefil, and croſs the chains; but it often 
ſignifies only the bitt-mouth in particular. 
BITT-MOUTH, is a piece of iron forged 
ſeveral ways, in order to be put into a horte's 
mouth, to keep it in ſubjection. Ee 
Of theſe bitt-mouths, ſome are ſingle 


 eannon mouths, ſome: are cannon mouths 
with an upſet, or mounting liberty; ſome. 


ſcatch mouths, ſome mouths after the form 


of a barge, ſome with two Jong turnin „ 


olives, and ſeveral other ſorts; all with dif- 


N 


\ 


i mM 


ferent liberties for the tongue, or without 
F pe 4 VO ; N ol 


liberty. i | 22 AIST 1 OG n \ 

But all bitt-mouths:ought ſtill fo be pro. 
portioned to the mouth of the horſe, accord- 
10g as it is more or leſs eloven and wide, or 
more or leſs ſenſible and tender; according 
as the tongue and lips are higher or flat- 


ter, and as the palate is more or leſs fleſhy :- 


obſerving with all, that if the horſe be old, 
the palate will always have but little fleſb 

rn AS PART. 08 5 ry 006, 
A bitt-mouth all of a- piece, without a 


joint in the middle, is called by the French, 


a bitt that preſſes de Peontier. See Bars. 
BIT TS: the iron which is put into a 
horſe's mouth, is called a bitt, or bitt- 
mouth; in the middle whereof there is al- 
ways an arched ſpace, for the lodging of 
the tongue; which is called” the liberty. 
It is. the opinion of the Duke of Newcaftte, 
that as little iron as poſſible, ſhould be put 
into a horſe's mouth: and we ſeldom uſe 
any other than ſnaffles, cannon-mouths 
jointed in the middle, cannon with a faſt- 
mouth, and cannon with a port-mouth, 
either round or joint. 

As for the bitts in uſe, beſide the ſnaſſſe, 
or ſmall watering bitt, there is the cannon- 
mouth jointed. in the middle, which always 
preſerves a horſe's mouth whole and ſound ; 
and though the tongue ſuſtains the whole 


effort of it, yet it is not ſo ſenſible as the 
bars; which are ſo delicate, that they feel its 
preſſure through the tongue, and thereby 


obey the leaſt motion of the rider's hands. 
Ihe larger jt is towards the ends fixed to 
the branches, tlie gentler it will be. We 
ſhould make uſe of this mouth to a horſe as 
long as we can; that is, if with a ſimple 


cannon- mouth we can draw from a horſe all 


the obedience he is capable of giviog, it 
will be in vain to give him another.; this be- 


ing the very beſt of all. 


The cannon with a faſt mouth is all of one 


piece, and only kneed in the middle, to give 
the tongue freedom: It ĩs ꝓro 


to ſecure 
thoſe mouths that chack or beat upon the: 


| hand: it will fix their: mouths, , becauſe it 
reſts always in one place; ſo that deadening: 


the ſame, in a.manner, thereby, the hore. 
. las 


BIT 


loſes his apprehenſiveneſs, and will fan re- 


lin his bitt-mouth better than the laſt; 
which being jointed in the middle, reſts un- 


equally upon the bars, this however be- | 
cauſe not jointed in the middle, is more 


rude. The middle of this bitt ſhould be a 
little more forward, to give the more play 
to the horſe's tongue; and the bitt ſhould 
reſt rather on the gums, or outſides of the 
bars, than upon their very ridges. bh. 

The fourth fort is called, the cannon- 
mouth with the liberty; after the form of a 
pidgeon's neck. When a horſe's mouth is 
too large, ſo that the thickneſs thereof ſup- 
ports the mouth of the bitt, that it cannot 
work it's effects on the bars, this liberty will 
a little diſengage it, and ſuffer the mouth 


of the bitt to come at, and reſt upon, his 


gown which will make him ſo much the 
9 upon the hand, -- - 
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upſet or mountain liberty; proper ſor a 


horſe with a good mouth, but a large tongue 
working it's effects upon the lips and gums : 
and becauſe the tongue is diſengaged, it 
will ſubje& the horſe that hath high bars, 
and in ſome degree ſenſible. 
— if well made, will never hurt a horſe's 
The ſcatch - mouth, with an upſet or 
mountain liberty, is ruder than a cannon- 
mouth, | becauſe not fully ſo round, but 
more edged ; and preferable to them in one 
reſpect; which is, that thoſe parts of a can- 
non- mouth to which the branches are faſ- 
tened, if not well rivetted, are ſubje& to 
Nip ; but the ends of a ſcatch-mouth can ne- 
ver fail, becauſe of their being over-lapped ; 
and therefore much more ſecure for vicious 
and ill- natured horſes. 


- - 


Mr. Pignatel's cannon-mouth with the 


liberty, is proper for a horſe with à large 
tongue and round bars, as being only ſup- 
2 0 a little by his lips. Care ſhould be 

d, never to work. a horſe with one rein, 
as long as he has one of theſe birt-mouths. 
The deſcription. Sir William Hope gives of 
this bitt is, that it has a gentle falling and 
moving up and don; and the libertyſo low 
a not to hurt the horſe's mouth; and cer- 


— 


This uſeſul 


— 


— 
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port-mouth, is a cannon, with an 


| 


BLA 


thing of a big tonguiune > 
Some are of opinion, that the beſt way to 


rainly the beſt. bitt for horſes that have, any 


fit a horſe exactly with a bitt, is to have a 
great many bitts by them, and change till 


they hit the right: but at firſt, be ſure to let 
him have a gentle one; and be rightly 


lodged in his mouth, ſo as not to frumple 
his lips, or to reſt upon his tuſnes: then let 
him be mounted, and pulled two or three 
ſteps back 3 whereby you will know if his 


head be firm, if he performs frankly, or only 


obeys with reluQtancy ; that ſo you may give 


him another bitt, which may gain his con- 


ſent. If he inclines to carry low, you are 
not to give a liberty for the tongue, which 

will riſe too high; for that by tickling his 
pou, would bring his head down between 


is legs. Note, that large curbs, if they be 
round, are always moſt gentle. FF 


BLACK, Mook, or COAL-BLACK, is the 
colour of a horſe that is of a deep, ſhining, 


and lively black. Horſes entirely black, are 
accounted dull, but thoſe with a white foot 
or white ſpots in their forehead, are more 


alert and ſprightly, +  _. i 
BLACK-BIRD ; this bird is known by all 


perſons. 


She makes her neſt many times when. the 

woods are full of ſnow, which happens very 
often in the beginning of March; and builds 
it upon the ſtumps of trees, by ditch-ſides, 


or in a thick hedge; being at no certainty, 
like other birds: the outſide of her neſt is 
made with dry graſs and moſs, and little 


dry ſticks and roots of trees; and ſhe daubs. 


all the inſide with a kind of clayey earth; 
faſhioning it ſo round, and forming it ſo 
handſome. and. ſcnooth, that a man cannot 


mende n 

They breed three or four times a year, ac- 
| cording as they loſe their neſts ; for. if their 
neſts are taken away, they breed the ſooner; 


the young ones are brought up with almoſt 


* . 


any meat whatſoever, 


S "2 


worth nothing; but if he be taught to 
whiltle, be is Kt Sens value, it being very 


© This bird ſings about three months in the 
year, or four at moſt, though his Jong is 


2 F 2 7 3. 
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loud, though coarſe; ſo that he is fir for a 


large place, not a chamber. 
When black-birds, throthes, Gr. are bn 


ſome of their kind among them, putting 
them into cages of three orfour yards ſquare, 
in which place divers troughs, filled, ſome 


with hawes, ſome with hemp · ſerd, and ſome 


with water; ſo that the tame teaching the 


wild to eat, and the wild finding ſuch a | 


change, and alteration of food, it will, in 


twelve or fourteen days, make them grow 


very fat, and fit for the uſe'of the kitchen. 
"BLADDER ANGLING, is as much for diver- 

ſion as uſe. It is generally practiſed in large 

ponds; with an ox's bladder, and a bait 


| fixed on an armed hook, or a ſnap-hook; 


The quick riſing of the bladder after it has 
been pulled under water, never fails to ſtrike 
the fiſh as effectually as a fod ; and let him 
ſtruggle as much as he will the bladder al- 
ways ſecures him. Ser ANGLING. 


BLAIN, a diſtemper incident to „ehe, 


being a bladder growing on the root of the 
on e, againſt the wind 

uch a pitch as to ſtop the breath. it 
A by great chafing and heating of the 
ſtomach, and is perceived by the beaſt's 
gaping and holding out his tongue, and 
foaming at the mouth. To cure it, caſt the 
beaſt, take forth his tongue, and then ſlittin 
the bladder, waſh ! it gently vo eg un and 
alittle ſalt. | 

© BLAZE; See STAR and wan nen: 

BLAZ ES. It is a notion, that thoſe horſes 
that have white faces or blazes, if the blazes 
be divided in the middle, croſsways, is 'the 
mark of an odd difpofition. 

-BLEAK, and BLEAK-FIsHIN G: ſome call 
this a freſh water ſprat, or river ſwallow, be- 
cauſe of it's continual motion; and others 
will have this name to rife from the whitiſh 
colour, which is only under the belly. 


It is an eager fiſb, caught with all ſorts of 


worms bred on trees or plants ; 'as alfo with 

flies, paſte, and ſheep's blood, Ge. 
And they may be angled for with half a 

ſcore books at once, if they can be all 


faſtened on: he will alfo in the evening | 


take: A natural, or artificial fly ;. but if the 


old and wild, and ate to be tamed, mix 


pipe, which ſwells 


| him as the ſmall fly at top of the waters 
which he will take at any time of the day, 
eſpecially in the evening: and indeed there 
are no fiſh yield better ſport to a young 


— —— — — = 
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may ſometimes take a better fiſh) and bait 
them with gentles, flies, or ſome ſmall red 
worms; by which means you e; RE Nl 

aà dozen, or more at a time. 


chace has been, make een to enn, ri 


__ — Jp. 4% 


' HOUGH, a diſtemper incident to black cartle,. 
cores either from the blood, from the yel- 


der to cure it, take bole- armoniac, and as 
much charcoal duſt as will fill an 080 g- ſnell, 
a good quantity of the inner bark of a 


_ dried and powdered, by pounding the whole 
together, and give it to the beaſt in a y_ 


the firſt being bred in 


then let oil de merveille be 
| ſoot and turpentine.— The ſecond ſort, be- 


which is by whipping them in a boat, or on 
a bank-ſide, ra leg 

| eveni 
feet long, and a line twice the length of the 
rod: but the beſt method is with a drabbles 
which is, tie eight or ten ſmall hooks a-croſs 
a line, two inches above one another, the 


BLE - 
nam and clear, en wende . 


angler than tkefe; for they are ſo eager that 
they will leap out of the water for a baits 
but if the 'day!be cold and cloudy; gentles 
and caddis are beſt; about two i pere 
Water. n 


There is 49 8 5 way of coking bleak, 


ſh water, in a ſummer's 
above five or-ſix 


hg, with a hazel top, 


biggeſt hook the lowermoſt, (whereby 


Alas, a benting ems Vis when 
che hounds, or beagles, finding where the 


return. 
BLEND. WATER, called al! demi 


lows, or from the change of ground. In or- 
n ak, 


of new milk, and a pint of earning. 

BLEYNE or BLEYME, an inflamme- 
tion ariſing from bruiſed blood between the 
horſe's ſole and the bone of the foot, to- 
wards the heel : of theſe there are three ſorts, 
ſpoiled wrinkled feet, 
with: narrow heels, are uſually ſeated in-the 
inward or weakeſt quarter. In chis caſe the 
hoof muſt be pared, and the matter let out; 
poured in, and 
the hoof be charged with a remolade of 


ſides the uſual ſymptoms of the firſt, infects 
the griſtle, and muſt be extlepated, as > | 
| | me 


» 


BLO 

the cute of a quitter bone, giving the horſe: 

every day, woiſtened bran, 'giking & ounces | | 
of liver of antimony; to divert tho courſe of 
the humours, and puriſy the blood; —The 
third ſort of hleymes, is occaſiohod by ſmall 
er- gravel between thei ſhoe-and-the 
An this, caſe: the-foot'muſt-be;pared, 
=, NL. if any, det! oht : if there be 
no m̃atttr then the bruifed folemuſt he taken 
out, but if chere he matter the ſore muſt be 
dreſſed 1ike the prick BH a; nail. cer Yue 


2 | 

Moon BLIND, denotes horſes Aan loſe 
weis che at certain times of the moon's | 
age ?; to cure which, take half an ounce df 
lapis calaminaris, heat it ted hot, and quench | 
it in a quarter of a pintof plantain water or 
white- wine: to this add half a dram of aloes, 
and a ſpoonful-of camphor, in powder ;iand 
letting them r 
eyes of the horſee 
BLINDONESS ne e, be 50 
diſcerned :: the walk; or ſep | nay horſe, ' 
is always-uncertain and 9 ſo chat he 
dares not fer down his feet boldly, when led 
in one's hand: but if the ſame honſe be 
mounted by an expert horſeman, and! the 
horſe of himſelf be a horſe of metal, then tlie 
fear of the ſpurs will make him reſolutely | 
and freely, fo * his blindnels can hardly | 


be 

Another 9 ch you may know a/ | 
horſe that has loſt his fight, is, that when he 
hears any body enter the ſtable; he will priek | 
up his ears, and move them backwards and 


forwards : the reaſon is, that a vigorous horſe 


„ 
1 
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BL o 
found; ir, they will never leave off the pur- 


ſuit, until it be tired i nor will chey chaoge 
meet 


3 art any other freſh game that 1 
and they are obſerved to be very obe 
Seng to their maſters, 


Theſe hounds are of that 


bet it being by any accident wound 
ed; or killed, wilh find it out; and that by 
the ſcent af the blood ſprinkled here and 
there upon the ground, — was ſhed in 
it's purſuit; by which —_— 8 
are oftea-found out. 
„The bloodhound differs little of Saile 
in quality from the Scoſtiſb ſluth- hound, ex- 
cepting that they are of a larger ſize, and not 
always of one and the ſame colour; for they 
are ſometimes red, ſanded, black, white, 
ſpotted, and of all colours with other 
unds ; but moſt een e 17: 060 
ar gelt ff butt 1 
They ſeldom bark, except in Ke chace ; 


1 are attenave to To voice of - their 


leader. 2.501 2393 > +} | & Su bt 
Thoſe that are mite are faid to be quick- 


eſt ſcented, and ſureſt noſed, and therefore 
|| -are belt for the hare 3 dis ek mad A beſt 


for the boar, and the red ſor the hart and 


roc. nn 5 ieren ft: 5 253! 55 


Though this is the lie of fone) yet 
er differ from them, auſe their colour 
(eſpecially the latter) is too like the game 


they hunt; alchough there can be nothing 


certain collected from their colour; but in- 
deed the black kound is: the hardier, and 


better able ane x cold. than the white 


having loſt his ſight, miſtruſts every thing, ones. 


and is ene in alarm at che leaſt 1 | 
] are to be let looſe now a e. then a little, to 


he hears. 9114 120 11 f 
BLOCK, (iv Falconty) i is * ohh upon, | 
which they plags the hawk: 1 A c to be 
covered with cloth,  ” 
BLOOD-HOUND;; is of all eulen 3 but 
for the generality of a black brown, and red- 


diſh"in"ſeveral places, eſpecially upon the che beſt ſian of it; likewiſe a ſmall head. 


breaſt and checks: they Rave long, thin, 
hanging down ears, and differ from \recher. 
dogs only in their cry and barking. 

Being ſet on by the voice or word of their 


keeper, to . about for game, 3 | 
A | 


They muſt he ried up: till they hunt 3 yet 


eaſe their bellies ; and cheir kennels muſt be 
kept fweer and dry. nn 
There is ſome acuh i in |diftinguithing, 


| a hound of an excellent ſcent; but ſome are 


of opinion, that the ſquare and flat noſe is 


having all his legs of equal lengths, his hreaſt 
not deeper than his belly, ant his buck plain 


 |- tothis tail; his eyes quick, his cats hanging 


Bar ge rail 4 0 et Rat of his. 


"_—_— 18 . 13 3 noſe 


property, 1 
theynie niit only keep to their game while 
ring, 
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noſe always to the earth; and eſpecially 0 
as are moſt ſilent and bark leaſt. 


beaſt. 


till the huntſman comes up; to 
Mew the 
voice, or vithes ſhew of ear or tail: another 


the beaſt, prick up their ears a little, and 
either bark or wag their tails; and others 
will wag their tails and not . their 
ears. 


.theſe ; but wander up and down, barking | 
About the ſureſt marks, and confoundi ing || 


* 


1 


B LO 


Jou may now conſider che various gif 
Griong of hounds, tn mop ane 7 75 of 


Some are of that EL FT "thin when emp 
have found the game, they will ſtand ill | 
to whom, in 


filence, by their face, eye, and tail, they | 


18 


e: others, when they have 


found the foot · ſteps go forward without any | 


ſort, when they have found the footings of 


Again, there are ſome that: do done of 


their own foot-ſteps with thoſe of the b 
they hunt: or. eiſe forfake the way, and ſo 


run back again to the firſt head; but When 


they ſee the hare, are afraid, not daring to 
come near her, except ſhe ſtart firſt. 
Theſe, with others who hinder the cun- 


ning labour of their colleagues, truſting to 


their feet, and running before their betters, 
deface the beſt mark, or elſe hunt counter, 
and take vp with any falſe ſcentinſtead of the 


true one; or, never forſake the highways, 
and yet have not learnt to be filent. 


To theſe alſo may be added, thoſe which 


cannot diſcern the footing, or pricking of 
the hare, yet will run with ſpeed when a, 
ſee her; purſuing her very hotly at the 


and afterwards tire, or hunt lazily. All 


theſe are not to be Aeentten into a kennel of 
hound, 


But on the contrary;: thoſe 3 which 
are good, when they have found a hare, make 


| ſhew thereof to the huntſman, by running 


more ſpeedilyz and with_geſture of head, 
ears, eyes, and tail, winding to the form, or 


hare's muſe, never give over proſecution | 


with a good noiſe. They have good hard 


feet and ſtately ſtomachs. 


And whereas the nature of. the "OL is 
ſometimes to leap, and make headings; 
ſometimes to as * with a very ſmal! 


* * * 
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Bon in the earth}; or ſometimes to lis 
down, and ever to leap or jump out and 
into her on form, the hound is ſo 


much the tore buſied and troubled to re- 


tain the ſmall ſcent of her 8 chat ſhe 
leaves behind her, in which caſe it is requi- 
ſite that you aſſiſt the hound, not only with 
voice, eye and hand, but with a Kale de | 
tune: alſo, for in | froſty. weather the ſcent 
freezes with the earth. fo that there is no cer- 

tainty of hunting till it thaws, or that ax 
ſun riſe. 

Im like manner if a great deal of rain Gal 
Detwoen the ſtarting of the hare and time of 
hunting, i itãs not right to hunt till the water 


be dried up; fot the drops diſperſe the ſcent 
of the- ave p * 170 N colleQeth It 


1 be ieee alſo is not fi fag kat» 
ing, becauſe the heat of the weather con- 
ſumeth the ſcent; and the nights being then 
but ſnort the hare travelleth not far, feeding 
only in the morning and evening: beſides, 

the fragrancy of flowers and herbs then 
growing, flattens and diminiſhes the ſcent 
ths: hounds are guided by. | 
The beſt time for hunting with theſe | 
Ie ery te is in autumn; becauſe then the 
former odours are weakened, and the earth 
barer than at other times. 
Theſe hounds do not only cbaſe their 
game while it lives, but after it is dead 
manner of caſualty, make to 
the place . it lies ; having in this point 
a ſure and infallible guide; that is, the 
| ſcent and favour of the blood, ſprinkled 


here and there upon the ground; for whe- 


ther the beaſt is wounded and lives and 


| eſcapes the hands of the huntſman, or if-it 


be killed and carried quite out of the park, 
(if there do but remain ſome marks of blood 
ſhed) theſe dogs, with no leſs facility and 
eaſineſs than greedineſs, will diſcover the 
ſame by it's ſcent, carrying on their purſuit 
with agility and ſwiftneſs; upon which 
account they Yelorys the me of blood- 
hounds. ; 2 1 

And if a piece df fleſk be ſubtlely ſtolen 
and cunningly conveyed away, although all 


' precaution imaginable is uſed, to y_ 


FN 


en BA. O 


all 2 Ga of blood, yet theſe kind o 
dogs; by a natural inſtinct, will purſue deer 
ſtealers, through craggy ways and crooked 
meanders, till they have found them out; 
and ſo effectually as that they can diſcover, 
ſeparate, and pick them out from a great 
number of perſons ; nay they will cull them 
out, though they intermix with the greateſt 
thron Pg I 2 8 Man tr 4 * Dunn tau 
; BLOOD, a diſtemper in the backs of cat; 
tle, which will make a beaſt go as if he drew 
his head aſide, or after him. In order to 
cure it, you ſhould ſlit the length of two 
82 under his tail, and let him bleed well; 
ut if he bleeds too much, knit his tail next 
the body, and then bind ſalt and nettles 
bruiſed into it. e e 15119. 8 
BLOOD-LETTING, the ſigns or indi- 
cations of blood- letting in a horſe are theſe : 


* 
the better, if he be let to drink before he ig 
blooded, ſo that he be not heated; _ 


Then tie him up early in the morning to 
the rack without water or combing,. leſt his 

ſpirits. be too much agitated, and draw with 

a pair of fleams of a. reaſonable breadth, 
about three pounds of blood, and leave him 
tied to the rack. . 
During the operation, put your finger in 
his mouth and tickle him in the roof, malæ - 


© 


ing him chew, and Orin, ts chaps, which 


| will force him to ſpin forth: and when you 


{ find he has bled enough, rub his body well 


over with it, but eſpecially the place he is. 
blooded on, and tie him up to the rack for 
an hour or two, leſt he bleed. afreſh: for that 


/ 


will turn his blood. 


6 


— 


| _ BLOODY-nzzrzp+Cocr... See HELA. 


4 _ ExvLiizion or THE BLOOD. . A.diſcaſe - 


his eyes will look red, and his veins ſwell | in horſes which proceeds from want of exer · 


more than ordinary; he will alfo have an 
itching about his mane and tail; and be con- 
tinually rubbing them, and ſometimes will 
ſhed. ſome. of his hair; or he will peel about 
the roots of his ears, in the places where the 
head-ſtall oſ the bridle lies; his urine will 
be red and high coloured, and his dung 
black and band, likewiſe if he has red inflam- 
mations, or little bubbles on his back, or 
does not digeſt his meat well; or if the white 
of his eyes is yellow, or the inſide of his up- 
per ar_nether lip be ſo, theſe are 6gns tha 
ie Ntands.in need of bleeding... . 
Ihe propereſt time for bleeding horſes, is 
in the Winter and cool months, from January 
to, Fuly ; (hut in Zuly and Augul, by reaſon 


the dog: days are then predominant, it is not 
od hut only in caſe of neceſſity) and ſo | 


om Auguſt to January again. 8 


never take ſo much blood from a colt as from 
an older horſe, and but a fourth part as much 
from a yearling. foal ;. you muſt alſo have. 
regard to the age and ſtrength of the horſe, 
and before you bleed him, let him be mode - 
rately chafed and exerciſed, reſting a day be- 
fore, and three days after it, not forgetting. 
that April and October are two principal ſea- 
ſons for that purpoſe 3; and he will alſo weed. 


* 


As to the manner of bleeding; you muſt 


ciſe, and gives riſe to outward ſwellings, . 
frequently miſtaken. for the farcin. 
| BLOOD RUNNING ITCH happens to- 
an horſe by an ĩnflammation of the blood, be- 
ing over heated by hard riding or. other. hard 
labour, yet gets between the ſkin and the 
fleſh, and makes a horſe to rub, ſcrub. and 
bite himſelf; which,, if let alone too long, ._ 
will turn to a mange, and is very infectious 
to any horſe that ſhall be nigh him ;, and the 
cures both for this and the mange, beſides 
the general ones, of bleeding in the neck 
vein, ſcraping him and other. things, , are 


en 
BLOOD SHOTTEN vs in Honsks, 
mn all. inflammations of the eyes, whether 
from external, ox internal cauſes, bleed im 
mediately, according to the ſtrength of the 
horſe; purge once every week. and on the 
days that purges are not operating, let diu- 
retics be given, ſuch as nitre, to two or three 
- ounces a- day in maſhes of bran. The diet, 


Kin the houſe, Mould Pe maſhes of bran, or 


: 


ſcalded barley; and, while the inflammation 
| is. conſiderable, hay, oats, and all hard meat, 
| which requires chewing, ſhould be avoided; . 
hard labour, and . ſometimes hanging down 
tb head to graze, is hurtful. a ae 

Dip a doſſil of lint, or a very ſoft ſpoage- 
in the Büsing eye Ware, 1 waſh wn 


opportunity favours, ſqueeze' the ſponge ſo 


time you:bathe ir. 
A Tale of red roſe ſeaves dried cy drachm-, 
infuſe them in half à ping of Bofligng 


N {BLOSSOM o on; PEACH, coLoyly xp, Kone, 
! Bi | 4 ä 


LO 
Hd with it two or three times 4-day; anch if 
as & few©drops may run into che eye each 


water, 
until-it-is cold s. then add to the: trained * 
quor twenty grains of ſugar of lead. 

When "the mflanimartion is nearly gone, 
the! following will be the moſt proper for 
eompletin he cure; as it not 'only er 
the. humibur bor greatly Reengthens 
veſels alfo. 
Take of white vitriol, Bait aw ohe 5 PR 
ar of lead, one dractims,. Feine, them in 
nt of pure v Aa If Ig! W 12 

"if the jinflammatign is cenie 
and the veins on the inſide o 12 ye-ldare 


very fu }, much relief is 
one of the mot 1 e With, 3 


Jancet: + -- rin Ha 
If there" is {ach 6 . fret cet 
Happens /aſter-blows; > rg e. 4 


vf-ſcalded bran, or the crum of white b 
boiled; muſt be app lk ind renewed as 5 
you as it cools. 05 8 
Sometimes, from "As vi8heaice pf che in- 
ee the: coats of the eye loſe t ir 
natural tranſparency, and tuth white,” or of 
a peat] colour; in cpnſtquerce of this, the 
fight is great diminiſhed; if N totaliy 
obſtruted'; but fomierimes à white 8 


0 habits, atid Vile here theta to 
naturally a weaknefs" in the eyes, diſ- 

25 to this diſeaſe, recourſe is ſometimes 
ad to rowelling, with conſiderable advan- 


T 
"Fay not be amiſs'ts give in this place a 
caution. ainſt the uſe 1755 powders in eye- 
Waters; one in the firſt fate of inflamma- 
tion, the eye is very tender, and the fineſt 
powder wi il. irritate it, and occaſion; more 
or leſs pain ; therefore, medicines that admit 


— 


8 


of ſolution, are the only POR, ones in theſe | 
nota,” beech-maſt, and all ſorts of roots: 


caſes. 


238 4 


Aa 20 13 1 


when en ate in marſhy" and watery places, 


bl 4 


is one that bas bi, cite br intermired at 
over with fötrel and bay! 'harrs, 

Such horſes are ſo: infenfible aud hard b 
both in tlie mouth and in the flanks, tha 5 
they ate ſcuree valued : vel chat, they 
apt to turn blind. * p 


© BOAR! Wit, alitioug kh" Elend affords 


no wild boats, yet being 270 Plentieul in Cer- 
many and other countries, and affording ſo 
W . which 18 To 10 uſed 0 hal 
an ntry in t | 
Sire the followitig account: 1 Ae a 
A wild boar is called a i of the Sure, 
the firſt year of his age; 'a c ſecond ; 
a A ſteer the third; and a A e fourth 
a the founder, he is alſo 1 
a ſingler or anglier. This. A xt 
rowed'with'as many teeth at of 


ever have afterwards : whi 597 ae 
it biggeſd, not in number; among theſe they 
have fourcalled tuihes or tufks, 11 7 two wen he 
meſt of which do not hurt c 
rikes; but ferve/only to whet: OE, hk 1 — 
bweſt; with wine they r . 
rhernſelves and Kill, as being. gt 
rea than the reſt: This 18 ce 1 
of venery by huntſmen wh 
or hire year; they goto boar e ; 
or thirty years; t c> 
der, and their e 9 
weeks, and Ace gb the 151 Uecumt 
of contirution; not coyeting the cp Dawa 
of the boar, yet they do not ſeparate un 
Januaiy and then they withdraw themſelves 
unto their holds, wherein they keep Joſe 
three or four days, not Airing thenee, elpk⸗ 
cially if they meet with fuch” places whete 
fern grows, che roots of which 1 they delight 
to eat. 
It is eaſier to cal a boat in à toil in pril 
4 May, - than in any other ſeaſon, by reafon 
llerp at that time more ſoundly,” which 
Sy cauſed by their eating of ſtrong herbs, and 
buds of trees, which moiſten their brains, 
and cauſeth fleep. Alſo the ſpring time oc- 


calions their ſfeeping;. 


Their food is on corn; fruits, acorns, chef- 


they 


„ * 


W 
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ag they can find; and when: they are near 


oyſters, and ſuch like fin. 


den. N Ne 


vert, he will be ſure to go back the ſame 
is rouzed, he never ſtops, until he comes to 
the place where he chinks e moſt ſe- 
cs , .f | 3:52; 


them together, then, if any break ſounder, 


hunted in a hold or foreſt where he was bred, 

he will very dificultly be forced to quit it, 
but ſometimes. he will take head and ſeem 
to go drawing to the qutſides of the covert; 
but it is only to hearken to the noiſe of 
the dogs; for he will return again, from 
whence he will hardly be compelled till 
night; but having broken out and taken head 


by man nor beaſt, by voice, 'blowjog, or any 
thing Ne, t 

A boar will not cry 1 he is killed, oe 
pecially a great boar; but the ſows and-young 
anes will. 
neither doubleth, nor croſſeth, nor uſeth ſuch 
ſubtleties. as other beaſts of chace do, as be- 
ing 0 90 and 115 ſo chat the dogs: are ſill 
in with him. * 


ni i 


— 


Hew to but 6 BOAR at force with ts. 


The ande for huntin 
gins about the middle of September, and ends 
in December, at Weh time Wen 89 Abf. 
ming. e343 int; 

It is not convenient. to 1 a young vey 
of three years old-at force ; for he wilt fland 
up as long (if not longer) than any light 
deer, that beareth but three in the top; but 
in the fourth year you may hunt him at force 
as you do'a hart at ten, and will ſtand up as 
_ Therefore if a huntſman goes too 


the teſt will run that ways and if he is 
| dens or holds two or three hours before day, 


end ways, he will not be put out of bis way 


In fleeing before the dogs, he 


ia dan be 


I he is; hunted "Il, 4 ee thick co-/ 
way he came if it be poſſible; and when he 


If it ſo happens that there i is a Tounder of 


BOA 


they feed. on water-trefies,! and ſuch things near a boar of ſour years old, he ought to 


mark whether he went timely to his den or 


the ſea coaſt, hey, feed on cockles, muſcles, | couch, or not; for commonly thoſe boars . 


which tarry till day-light, go into their dens, 


A boar moſt commonly lies in the feng; | following their paths or ways a long time, 
eſt holds of thorns and thick buſhes, and | 
will ſtand the bay owe he wh forſake bis: 


E 0-9 where they find fern or beech maſts, 
'whereon: they feed; they are very hardy; 
and in the raifing of this animal one need not 
be afraid to come near him, for he values 
you not, but will lie ſtill, and will not be 
reared alone. ; 

But af you find a boarwbich ſoileth tem 
times, and which routeth ſometimes here and 


ſometimes there, not ſtaying long in a place, 


it is a ſign chat he has been ſcared, and with- 
drawe h himſelf to ſome reſting place, and 
ſuch boars moſt commonly come to their 


and the huntſman mult take care how he 


comes too near ſuch a boar, for if he once 


finds him in the wind, or have the wind of 
his dogs, he will ſoon be gone. 

It is alſo to be obſerved, that if a boar in- 
tends to tarry in his couch, he makes ſome 
doubl ings or croſſings at the entry of it, up- 
on ſome highway or beaten path, and then 
lies down to reſt; by which means a huntſ- 
man being early in the woods may judge of 
his ſubtlety, and accordingly prepare to hunt 
him with dogs that are either hot ſpirited or 
temperate. 

If it be a great boar, and one that hath 
lain long at reſt, he muſt be hunted with 


him, and the huntſman, or ſpear-man, on 
horſeback, ſhould be ever amongſt them, 
charging the boar, and as much as poſſible 
to diſcourage him: for if you hunt ſuch a 
boar with five or fix couple of dogs, he 
vill not regard them, and when they have 
chaſed him a little, he will take courage, 
and keep them at bay, ſtill running upon 
any thing that he ſees before him; but if 
he perceives himſelf charged and hard laid 
| unto: with dogs, he will be diſcouraged, and 
turn bead and fy to ſome DEN Place for re- 


" 5 


fuͤge. 9 5 
8 4 You ou htalſo to ſer ins which mould 
be the belt old ſtauncheſt hounds of your 

| Kennel ; for if they ſhould be young hounds, 
K and 


many dogs, and ſuch as will ſtick cloſe to | 


» SS — 
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and ſuch as art ſwiſt and raſh to ſeize him 
be fore the reſt come up, they will be killed 

> , 1] he falls flat on the ground, When the needs 
not fear much harm; for his teeth cannot 


or ſpdiled by hin. 


. But if he be a boar that is accuſtomed to 


flee end ways before the dogs, and to take 
the champagne country, then you may caſt 


off four. or | five" couples at firſt, and fer all 
the reſt at relays, about the entrance of the 
fields where you think he is likely to fleece; 
for ſuch a boat will ſeldom keep the hounds 


at a bav, unleſs he be forced, and if he does 
ſtand at bay, then the huntſman ought to 
ride in unto him as ſecretly and with as little 
noiſe as poſſible, and hen he is near him, 
on them caſt round about the place where 


he ſtands, and run upon him all. at once, 


and it will be odds, but that they will give 


him his death's wound with their ſpears or 


ſwords, provided they do not ſtrike too 
low; for then he will defend the ſtrokes 
with his ſnout ;' but be ſure you keep not 
too long in à place, but uſe'a quick mo- 
tion, FF 92 | 
You may alſo take notice, that if there be 
collars of bells about the dog's necks, a boar 
will not ſo ſoon ſtrike at them; but flee 
end- ways before them, and ſeldom ſtand at 
c HTS. 1.001900; 0] 
It is expedient to'raiſe a boar .out of the 
wood early in the morning, before he hath 
made water, for the burning of his bladder 
uickly makes him weary; when a boar is 


firſt raiſed, he is uſed to ſnuff in the wind; to 


ſmell what is with, or againſt him. 


Now if you ftrike at him with ſword or 
boar ſpear, do nat, as has been ſaid, ſtrike 


low, for then you will hit him in the ſnout, 
which he values not, ſince he watches to 
take blows on his tuſhes or thereabouts; 
but lifting up your hand ſtrike right down, 


and have a ſpecial care of your horſe, for 


if you ſtrike and hurt him, ſo will he you 
if he can; therefore in thus aſſaulting 
boars, the hunters muſt be very careful, 


for he will ruſh upon them with great fierce- 


neſs. j e 7 
However, he very rarely ſtrikes a man, till 

he is firſt wounded himſelf, but afterwards 

it behoves the hunters to be very wary, for 


he will run fiercely, without fear, upon his 


= 
— . 
.. - * *. 
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purſuers, and if he reteives not his mortal 


wound, he overthrows his adverſary; unleſs 


cut upwards but downwards; but with the 
female it is otherwiſe, ſor ſhe will bite and 


tear any way. e beth FHriw 


Bur further, as the hunting ſpears ſhould> 
be very broad and ſharp, branching forth 


into certain forks, that the boar may not 


break through them upon the huntſman, ſo 
the beſt places to wound him are the mid- 
dle of his forehead; between the eye-lids, or 
elſe upon the ſhoulder, either of which is 
mortal: ei 1503 27990977 c A 
Again, in eaſe the boar makes head againſt 
the hunter, he muſt not fly for it, but meet 
him with his ſpear, holding one hand on the 
middle of it, the other at the end, ſtanding 
one foot before another, and having a watch 


ful eye upon the beaſt, which way ſoe ver he 


winds. or turns; for:ſuch is his nature, that 
he ſometimes fnatches the ſpear out of the 
hunter's hands, or recoils the force back” 
again upon him; in theſe caſes there is no 


remedy, but for another of his companions 
to come up and charge the! boar with his 


ſpear, and then make a ſhew to wound him 
with his dart, but not caſting it, for fear of 
hurting the hunter... ne 
This will make the boar turn upon the ſe- 
cond perſon, to whoſe aſſiſtance the firſt muſt 
again come in, with which both will have 
work enough: nay when the boar feels him- 
{elf ſo wounded that he cannot live, were it 
not for the forks of the boar- ſpear, he would 
preſs upon the vanquiſher and revenge his 
deat” . oo ALON el YER 
And what place ſoever he bites, whether 
man or dog, the heat of his teeth cauſeth an 


+4 {ary 
. 


inflammation in the wound 20 


If therefore he does but touch the hair of 


the dog he burns it off; nay huntſmen have 
tried the heat of his teeth, by laying hairs 
on them as ſoon as he was dead, and they 


have ſhrivelled up as if touched wich a hot 
e nis 3693 42515 


The boar is a beaſt of ſuch great: forte, 


and fo flow af foot by reaſon oſ his heavineſs; 


that he is not properly termed a beaſt of ve»: 
| ; nery, 


df 


4 
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veryr for he:chiefly truſts in his Rrength and 


tuſhes to be his defence, and not to his feet; 


ſo that I 12 ors eee to be hunted with 
aſti 


ſtout maſtiffs than by.greyhounds, which can- 
not; ſo well defend themſelves from his 


| Alſo it ſpoils them from hunting other 
flying chaces, by reaſon he leaves ſo ſtrong 
a ſcent,” ſo that they, hunt with greater eaſe 
than at light, chaſes, which are more painful 
to them to find,” and to hold the ſcent. 


w 9 


The way to know a great Boar by his foot, &c. 


_ 
: 
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To know him by his foot, the form or 
print of it ought to be great and large, the 


toes round and thick, the edge of the hoof 


worn and blunt, without cutting and paring 
the ground ſo much as the younger doth: 
and the guards, which are his hinder claws, 
or dew claws, ſhould be great and open, one 
from. the other; the. treading. of his foot 
ſhould; be deep and large, which indicates 


the-weightineſs of his body, and his ſteps 


ſhould be great and long. 
By the length and depth of his routing his 
ſize. may beyknown becauſe 4 wild ſwine 
routs deeper than'our ordinary hogs, becauſe 
their.ſnouts ate longer; and allo, by the 
length and latgeneſs of his ſoil, when he 
walloweth in the mire ; alſo. when he comes 
out of the ſoil, he will rub himſelf againſt a 
tree, by which his height will appear; as 
alſo. when he: ſticks his tuſhes into it, by 
which the largeneſs of them will appear; 
they alſo obſerve the bigneſs of his leſſes, 
and: the depth of his den. r 
A boar is ſaid to feed in the corn; but if 
in the meadows or fallow fields, they ſay he 
routeth or wormeth, ar ferneth ; but when. 
he feeds in a cloſe, and routeth not, they ſay 


he Fig TOE 


JJͤͤ . 
Boar hunting is very uſual Fa France, and. 
they call it ſanglier. In this ſort of hunting 
the way is to uſe terrible ſounds and noiſes, 
as well of voice as horns, to make the chace 
turn and fly, becauſe they are ſlow and truſt 
fo their tuſkes for defence. But this muſt be 

Hai YT 213 ten bro baz 
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done after his den or hold is diſcovered, and 


the gets be pit chert. 
Though theſe wild boars are frequent in 
rance, we have none in England; yet it 
May be ſuppoſed that we had them here 
formerly; but did not think it convenient to 
preſerve that game. . 
In the Freuch hunting, when the boar 
* ſtands at bay, the huntſmen ride in, and 
with {words and ſpears ſtrike on that fide 
Which is from their horſes, and wound and 
kill them. 

But the ancient Roman method of hunting 
the boar, was ſtanding on foot, or ſetting 
their knees to the ground, and charging di- 

- rectly with their ſpears: and the nature of 
the BR Duck. he ſpits himſelf with 
great fury, running upon'the weapon to come 
at his adverſary, and fo, ſeeking his revenge, 
meets his own deſtruction. 

_ BOAR ;, A horſe is ſaid to boar when he 
ſhoots out his noſe as high as his ears, and 
toſſes his noſe in the wind, See Wind. 

_ BOBBING ror Eels. You. muſt pro- 
vide a large quantity of well ſcoured lob- 
worms, and then with a long needle paſs 


until you have ſtrung about a pound. Tie 
both ends of the thread together, and then 
make them up into about a dozen or twenty 
links. The common way is to wrap them 
about a dozen times round the hand, and 
then tying them all together in one 
place, makes the links very readily. This 
done, faſten them all to a ſmall cord, or 
part of a trowling line, about four yards in 
| length. Above the, worms, there ſhould be 
a ſmall loop to fix the worms to, and for a 
lead plummet to reſt on. The plummet 
ſhould weigh about half a pound, or from 
that to a pound, according to the ſtream, 


with a hole through the middle for che line 
to paſs through ; the broad part of the plum- 


it more ſteady. When you have put your 


lummet on your line, you mult faſten. it to 


wy wg 


a thread through them from head to tail 
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the ſmaller, the line the leſs the plumb : it 
ſhould be made in the ſhape of a pyramid, 


* my 
„ 


met; or the baſe of the pyramid, ſhould be 
towarqs the worms, becauſe they will keep 


a ſtrong 


Tow 


1 
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* ſtrong, if, taper pole, of about Gree 
yards long, and then Thee! by era is 


finiſhed. 
Being thus prepared, you moſt or le in 


muddy water, or in the deep: ide of 

ſtreams, and you will foon fin the. cels run 
ſtrongly and eagerly at your bait, When 
you have a bite, draw them gently up to- 
wards the top of the water, and then ſud- 
denly hoiſt them in the ſhore, or in your 
boat 3 by this means you may take three or 
four at a time, 

"BODY or a Hoks E. In chuſing a horſe 
you muſt examine whether he has a good 
body, and is full in the flanks. It is no 
good ſign, when the laſt of the ſhort ribs is 
at a conſiderable diſtance from the haunch 
bone, or when the ribs are too much ſtraight- 
ened in their compaſs ; they ought to be as 
high at the haunch bone, or very little leſs 
when the horſe is in good cafe; but though 
ſuch horſe may for a time have pretty good 
bodies, yet if they be moch Jaboured they 
will loſe then. 

A narrow cheſted borſe can never have a 
good body, nor breathe well; and ſuch 


horſes as have ſtraight ribs and being great | 


feeders, and conſequently come to gulf up 


the entrails to be contained within the ribs, 


they will pieſs down and make a cow's belly; 
theſe are alſo difficult to be ſaddled, but 


have generally good backs, and though their 


croups are not ſo beautiful; being for the 


molt part pointed, yet to ſupply that they 
have excellent reins; theſe horſes are com- 


monly called ſow backs. FO 7 


A light bodied and fiery horſe a man ne- 


ver ought to buy, becauſe he will ſoon de- 


{troy himfelf,. bur fierceneſs ought never to 
|| and oft, your, fingers ſinking or pitting in, 


be confobnded with vigour and high met - 
tle, which laſt does not conſiſt i in fretting, 
rrampling, dancing,. and not fuffering any 
horſe to 


ſenſible of the ſpurs. 


You ought 15 ſhun light bellied horſes, | 5 
voy 


which are very apt to be troubled with ſpa» 


Kins, jardens, &c. and as 
in he hind-legs often take away a horfe's: 


belly, this ought not to deter you from buy- 


80 before him, but in being VF 


" 
q 


— 


vhich is one of the moſt troub eſome Exter: 


| Which diſſolves and He the fo 
ſtrong” e Which. will bring” it 
away. [3 244 


his body, eſpecially 


Bop 


ing, unleſs they be in the back ſine w of the 


legs, a pretty way above the paſtern Jvint, 


nal maladies a horſe can have. e 

Except a low caſed horſe eats much hi 
he cannot be made 18 * ump, which will. 
him have a belly like a cow with à Calf, 
and may be remedied with a ſurein gle A foot 
and a half broad; with two little 9150 to 
it, that may e. to the to 25 the ribs on 
either fide rhe back. bone, reſerve the 
back from being galled. In he next place 
conſider the A 

You are to obſerve that the ſtrony geſt Tate 
of body, which is the higheſt fleſh, alin 
it be good, hard, and without inward foul- 
neſs,” is the beſt; yet you muſt take notice, 


that his ſhape 40 1 are to be confi- 


dered; to bits ſhape and body, ſome _ 


be road, plump, and cloſe Knit will a 
pear fat, when they really are lean and Wn 
poverty; and others that ate raw boned, 
lender and looſe Knit together, will pp. 
lean, deformed; and poor, when they are 
fat, foul, and full of groſs humours. ; 
So likewiſe as to their feeding; ſome wilt 


feed 'outwardly, carrying a thick rib, whe, 
they are inwardly clean, and withotit all man- 


— 6 


rheir bellies, ſo as it not being poſſible ſor | ner of foulneſs : and there "are others that 


appear clean to the eye, A908 nothing 
u 


but ſkin and bone, when they are full of ite 
ward fatneſs: in this caſe there are two tiles, 
the one inward, the other outward. 


The ioward help. is only 1 if 7 25 
els; an 


The 3 help in bandhoß ane feeling 
the ribs towards his 


flank, and if his fleſh-generally handle looſe 


it is a ſignof his foulneſs; but if his fleſh be 


hard and firm, and only upon his hindmoſt 


rib handles ſoft and downy, .it is a fign there 


painful ſcratches |: 
cloſed. up under the chaps, 


47 and foul matter within, which 
t be removed let him appear ever 10 


If he be fat 140 thick, and as it er 
„or if his jaws: 
handle full and fleſhy, it is a- ſign of much, 


we? 


foulneſs,, 


Dun 
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foulneſs, both in the head and body; but 
if | he handle thin, clean, and only with 


ſome jumps or ſmall Kernels within his 


chaps; in ſuch! caſe, it is a ſign only of ſome 
cold newly taken. 
1 BOLSTERS oy 4 SappLr, are thoſe 
parts of a great ſaddle which are raiſed upon 
the bows, i bath before and behind, to hold 


the” rider's thigh, and keg hg in a right 
poſture, notwit ding the diſorders e 


E 


horſe may occaſion. 
Common ſaddles have no bolſters. We 
uſe the expreſſion of fitting a bolſter, when 
we put the cork of the ſaddle into the bol- 
Neri ene EN... 
That part of che faddle being formetly 
made of cork, took firſt that name, though 
now is made of NMõltk. 
BONE-SPAVIN. See Sravin, 
BORING, an operation in uſe for the 
cure of wrenched ſhoulders in horfes ; which 
js performed thus: having cut a hole in the 
Rein over the part affected, they blow it up 
with 4 tobacco- pipe, as à butcher does 
veal; after which they thruſt a cold flat 
iron, like the pointof a ſword-blade, eight 
or ten inches up between the ſhoulder. blade 
en ne,, MO to 
- BOTTS. Worws.' Horſes are very fub- 
ject to thoſe vermin, of which there are ſe- 
verol forts ; 'viz, the botts, the round worm 
reſembling thoſe of 'the earth, and the aſ- 
carides, Which are worms about the ſize of 
a large ſowing needle, and have flat heads. 
Worms in horſes, are principally owing to 
2 bad digeſtion, a weakneſs in the ſtomach, 
and: & tender coaſtitution. In order there- 
fore to prevent the formation of theſe trou- 
bleſome animals, a bitter drink prepared of 


zedoary, gentian roots, galengals, camo- | 


mile- flowers, jeſuits bark, and juniper ber- 
ries, ſhould be frequently given; which 
will ſtrengthen the organs of digeſtion, and 
effectually prevent the growth of theſe crea- 
The ſymptoms which indicate worms are 
various, as the animals are different: and 
ſeated in different parts of the body. The 
botts, when they are ſeated in the ſtraight gut, 
are never dangerous, and often thruſt out 


. 


ö 


a 


' 
\ 
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mach, are about the ſize of large maggots, 


* 
1 
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with the dung. They generally come in 
the month of May and June; nor do they 
hardly ever continue above a fortnight. But 
when they breed in the ſtomach 45 horſes, 
they often cauſe convulſions, and deſtroy 
the horſe.” The botts that breed in the ſto- 


compoſedof circular rings, with little ſharp 
ickly feet along the ſides of their bellies 


like thoſe of the millepedes; they have great 
heads and ſmall tails, and are of an orange 


colour. They are generated in the ſtomach, 
and in the ſtrait gut; thoſe in the gut are of 
a paler colour than thoſe in the ſtomach, in 


other teſpects they are the ſame : the eggs of 


theſe worms are lodged in the ſtomach about 
its lower orifice ; but under the inner coat 
thereof, which they burſt through with their 
tails, and hind part of their bodies foremoſt 
when they are formed into life, the fore part 
of their bodies remaining ſo firmly in the 
muſcular coat, that when a ſtomach is 
examined, and one of theſe worms is found 
there, it is with difficulty forced out. From 
this muſcular coat they ſuck their nouriſh- 
ment, and often, by ulcerating the part, 


ipeegtly deſtroy the horfe. Sometimes at 
the 


their coming to life, they cauſe convulſions, 
and until the fit comes on, there is rarely 


any previous ſymptom (ſee Coxyurstons) ; 


though if a bott is diſcovered in the dung, or 
if any have been ſeen alittle time before, the 
cauſe may be readily judged of. | 
For the moſt part, April, May, or June 
are the ſcaſons in which the bott-worms are 
troubleſome; and are generally thoſe that 
are ſeated in the gut, from whence they are 
thrown out with the dung very frequently, 
and are ſurrounded with much yellow matter. 


After the juſt named ſeaſon, they are rarely 
ſeen, and when they appear, ſeldom conti., 
nue more than two or three weeks; theſe are 


not ſo dangerous, as thoſe in the ſtomach, but 
they occaſion the horſe to rub his fundament 
very frequently againſt any poſt that he can 
come at; they make him very lean, and his 
hair ſtares like that of a ſurfeited horſe ; he 
frequently ſtrikes his belly with his hind- 
feet, ſeems as if he was/griped now and then 
but not ſo violently as to roll, &c. as in co- 
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ing give one of the purging balls, directed | 


BOW 


licky complaints; he will often lay him- 
ſelf, down on his belly very, quietly, and 
then get up to eat as thaugh. nothing 
ailed him. ir a bott is en 


and he frequently rubs his tail as though 


it i:ched, there is no doubt of the botts 
being the cauſe of all other ſymptoms. 
The long round worms are like the earth- 
worms, except they are ſharper, at their ends 
and are tougher in the middle; they are 
often eighteen inches long, and as thick as 
a ſinall finger, Theſe worms are met with 
in all ſeaſons of the year, and make a horſe 
very inactive and diſpirited. 1 
The aſcarides, called alſo needle- worms, 
are a ſmall ſlender fort of worms, with Hat 


heads ; they are ſometimes of a whitiſh, at 
others of a bluciſh colour; they are princt; 


pally in the ſmall guts and in the rectum, 
and are thrown out in great abundance with 
the excrements ; they are obſerved in all the 
ſcaſons of the year; and make the horſe look 


lean and jaded, his coat ſtare, he often ſtrikes 
his belly with his hind-feer, lays down quiet- 


ly upon his belly, and after a ſhort time, he 
riſes up without any ſigns of unealineſs. 
And what is more. peculiar to this ſort of 
worms than to. others, is, that they occaſion 


ſick fits that return frequently, but ſoon go 


off each time, after which he eats: with a 


* 


White and his breath offenſive. 


Truncheons are a ſhort thick ſpecies, with 
black and had Z 5 
As the general ſource of worms is a vitiated 
appetite and a weak digeſtion, bitters will 
be needful to mend the ſtomach, and mer- 
curial, with other metallic preparations, to 
deſtroy the preſent race, and prevent the 
generation of future ones, Of metallic 
bodies, the propereſt are mercury, antimony, 
tin, , co ED OG 
As in all worm caſes purging precedes 
every other means, give him-in the morn- 


ing, ſaſting, the following bolus: 


= Take of calomel, three drachms, or half 
an ounce ; diapente, half an ounce; treacle, 
enough to make a bolus. The next morn- 


weeks. 


feeds but poorly, give him the f 
ing » TH tHe boi T3310 
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under the article. Pukors, and repeat the 
bolus and purge every eight days. 


4 _ 


Or, the bolus. and purge may he ut ited 
as follows, and Ewen. every eighth day. 
Rub two dric IF 


ms of quickſiſveri ich ha 

an ounce' of, Venice-turpentine, - until no 
gliſtening can be diſcerned ; then add of 
Duceoto"ine, aloes, one ounce ; of | gin» 
ger, two drachms, treacle, PAVEL make 
a ball. If chis purge too lowly, add as much 
jalap'as 13 nen . 
Dr. Bracken adviſes, to begin the cure by 
giving the horſe two quarts of warm 
ale-wort, three mornings, and on the fourth 
to give the purge : thus the, worms wall. be 


leſs able to reſilt the effects of the purge, and 


ſo be driven out more effectu all. 
Fine raſpins of tin and Æthiops mineral, 
of each half an ounce ; or one ounce of the 
filings of iron, may be given in a maſh, or 
with corn, every night, for three or four 


If the horſe is tender and weakly, and 
follow- 

„ r wart i 685 

, 1. | Stomach Drivk, 


Take gentian root, ſix ounges; camo- 


mile flowers, two handfuls ; \Peruvian-bark, 
two ounces; filings of on. been 
8 


| $.z,,intule: then 
ſix or eight days in three gallons of ale, 
ſhaking the veſſel now and then; after yhich 


juniper, berries, four ounces ;; inf 


give a pint of the clear liquor two or three 


F 


times : oy a7 575 Cen renne 
If the horſe is robuſt, but hath worms, 


from full but bad feeding, give hang Fig Has 


corn, a handful of rue, garlic, tanſe 


or other ſuch like vegetable. Some have 


- ventured to give half an ounce of cut tobacco | 


| weeks. 1 : — 1 W 45 +} 424 e392) 2271 
$34... | n Ba tf #4 4 e# | # 7 4+ 9 9 
The round worms are generally deſtroyed 


with filings of tin; joined with bitters, and a 


| purge now and then thus: 


Take! the filing of tin, and nh | 


each half an ounce ; make them into a ball 
with honey, and repeat it twice a day. But 
before giving this ball, give a purging ball 


299 3 
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with dees, and. repeat ir one in be | 


days. 1 « 

If any in why dead, 100 may conclude 
that they are all killed. 3 

But of all the ſpecies, bote worms we the 
worſt, particularly if they are in the ſtomach, 
thoſe im the guts 3 rather diene 
than dangerous. To deſtroy the botts in the 
ſtomach,” calomel ſhould be firſt given, and 
that freely; but as the convulſions ſoon 
ſhut up the horſes mouth, and, wars 
there are no preceding ſymptoms to warn 
you beſore the violent attack, therefore 
botts are any way ſuſpected, loſe no time, 
immediately get ">. the eee Yo! | 
lus? E pj 

Take tilomel and London phil6tom) of 
each half ah ounce; honey, enough to 
make a bolus; and, if poſſible, repeat a 
leſfer doſe, in Four r five days, and a com- 
mon purging ball the day following ; but 
if the mouth be cloſed, proceed as directed 
in the articles Coxvvfsrons and STAG= | 
EA T05- 

Botts in the ſtrait out are eafity deſtroyed 
by giving a large ſpoonful of ſavin, twice 
a day, in bran, or corn, a little moiſteged, 
and an aloetic.. purge at 1 1 85 eee 
from each other.. 291409 

Both common falt and falt-petre are very 
efficacious in caſes of worms, particularly 
againſt ſpecies not yet mentioned, and that 
in ſorne'counties are called needle- worms; 
they are ſlender, about an inch long, of a 
yellowiſh colour. Two ounces of either of 
theſe ſalts may be given every night in a 
maſh or any other convenient method, for 
two or three weeks. 

With regard to other Ne of worms, 
the above medicines wilt:alſo:be ſufficient.” 
The botts in the ſtrait gut may be cured by 
giving the horſe a ſpoonful of ſavin, once or 
twice a day, in his oats,” or bran 'moiſtened: 

You may alſo add three or four cloves. 
of garlic, and a purge of aloes. See Won üs. 

BQUIDELION, is alump'or-excreſcence | 
of fleſn that grows either upon or jult by by 
deten ver that the fruſhi!' ſhoots: 


horfe halt; ande this we call the fleſh _” 


the round byalled bowl! 


ing upon the fruſn. | I | 


B O W 


their feet, are ſubject to theſe excreſcences, 
which make them very lame. 
BOULETTE ; a horſe is called boulette, 


| wher the fet-lock, or paſtern joint, bends 
or ward and out of its natural ſituation: 


herber through violent riding, or by reaſon 


of being too ſhort en in- which cals che 


leaſt fatigue will bring it. 
BOUIE; a horſe 18 called boute; with 


his legs are in a ſeraight! line from the knee 


to me coroner. 


=> Hehe other 500 kong jointed horſes 
are dor... rin : 


BOW BEARER; an vnde officer of 55 


foreſt, whoſe oath will inform you of the 


nature of his office, inuhgſe words I will 
true man be to the owner of Mis foreſt, and to 
bis lieutenant, and in their abſence, I. ſhall 
truly overſee, and true inquiſition make as well 
of fworn*men, as unſworn, in every bailwick, 
.both in the north bail and fouth bail of this fo- 
reſt, and all manner of treſpaſs done either 
to vert or veniſon, I ſhall truly endeavour o 
| attach or cauſe to bt' attached, in the next 
court of attathment, -there to be preſent with- | 
ont any contealiment _—_ to m kno: pan ; 58 


Help me God. 


BO WET a 1 vebng hawk ſo called. ht 
- BOWESS falconers, when ſhe- draws 


any thing out oficher neſt, and covets to 


clamber on the boughs. 
BOWLIN G: he firſt 'and greateſt cun- 
to be obferved in bowling, is the right 
chick ing your bowl, which muſt be ſuitable 
to the grounds you deſign to run on. Thus 
for cloſe alleys your beſt choice is the flat 
bowl. 2. For open grounds of advantage, 
For green 
ſwards that are plain and level, the bowl 


that! is as round as à ball. 


The next thing that requires your care e iy 


the chuſing out your grounds, and preven- 


ting the winding hangings, and many 
turning advantages of the fame, whether it 


be in open wide places, as bowling-greens, 
or in cloſe bowling alles. | 
out like avhump of fleſh,. and makes the 


Laſtly, have your judgment about vou, 
to obſerve. and diſtinguiſh the rilings, fal- 
lings 
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'Your manage berſesz which never wet 
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rt jointed horſes are apt to be aboute, ' 
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lings and advantages of, the plage e 
you. bowl. wry 

BOWS or A SADDLE; are two pieces of. 
wood laid arch-wiſe, to receive the upper 
Part of a horſe's back, ta give the ſaddle it's 
* form, and keep it tight. 

The fore-bow which ſuſtains the pommel, | 
is compoſed of the withers, the breaſt, The) 
points or toes, and the corking. | 

The withers, is the arch that riſes two or 
three fingers over the horſes withers. TH 

The breaſts are placed where the arch, or 
upper part of the bows, ends, | 

The points, or toes, are the lower part | 
of the bow: and' the corkings are pieces 
of wood formerly pieces 58 cork, upon 
which we fit and make faſt to the bolſters. 

The hind- bow bears the troſſequin, or 

uilted roll. 

The bows are covered with Gnews, run 
all over the bows to make them ſtronger; 
then they ſtrengthen them with bands of 


ts 


iron to keep them tight; and on the lower | 


ſide of the bows, nail on the ſaddle ſtraps, 
with which they make faſt the girths, 

BRACE, is commonly taken for a cou- 
ple, or pair, and applied by huntſmen to 
ſeveral beaſts of game, as, a. brace of bucks, 
foxes, hares, Sc. alſo a brace of greyhounds, 
is a proper term for two. 

BRAMBLE-NET, otherwiſe called a 
hallier; is a net to catch birds with, and of 
ſeveral ſizes : the great meſhes muſt be four 
ſquare, thoſe of the leaſt ſize are three or 
four inches, and thoſe of the biggelt are 
five: in the depth they ſhould not have above 
three or four inches, but as for the length 
they may be enlarged at pleaſure: but the 
ſhorteſt are uſually eighteen feet. 

If you intend to have your net of ſour 
meſhes deep, make it of eight; foraſmuch 
as it is to be doubled over with another net; 
likewiſe between the ſaid doublings ; the 
inward. net ſhould be of fine thread, neatly 
twiſted, with meſhes two inches ſquare, | 
made lozenge wiſe, with a neat cord drawn 
through all the upper meſhes, - and one 
through the lower, whereby you may fix it 
to dhe doubled hallier : then, laſtly, faſten 


| bough. 


| bitt-mouth, the croſs chains, and the 


be 


rejected; eſpecially 


your net to certain ſmall ſticks, about a foot 


A * 15 
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a * 
and a half, or two feet long, an 


| ſame diſtance from each other: the inward _ 
net muſt be both longer and deeper than the 
outward, that it may hang looſe, the better to 
N the game. See Plates VII. n 


BRANCH, STAND, (with Fa 0 a 
term uſed fignifying, the making a hawk leap + 
from tree to iwbe⸗ un ce dog Aebi the 
partridge. in 

BRANCHER, a ft hawk, newly taken 
out of the neſt, that Can e pen I to 


7 : 


BRANCHES or. TRE: pRIDLE, are two. 
pieces of iron bended, which is in the inter- 
val between one and the other, bears mo 
5 
ſo that to one end they anſwer to the head- 
ſtall, and on one other to the reins, in order 
to keep the horſe's head in ſubjectioůn. 
With regard to their form and ſtrufture, 
branches are either ſtrait, in form of a piſtol, 
for young horſes to form their Word or 
after the Conſtable of France's faſhion, 
per for a horſe that carries his head well. 
Some are in form of a gigot or leg, which 
will prevent horſes from carrying too lo mw; 
ſome in form of a bent knee, contrived for 
horſes that arm themſelves againſt the 
ration of the bit; and others a ter the 5 
faſhion, which is hardly about + of an inch 
at the ſevil hole, and kneed 1 4 of an inch 
at the jarret or ham. It is to be obſerved, 
1. That the farther the branch is from the 
horſe's neck, the more effect it will have. 
2. That mort branches ceteris paribus are 
under and their efforts more ſudden - than 
thoſe of longer. 3. That the branch is'to 
rtioned to the length of a horſe's 
neck; and one may ſooner err in chuſing 
one too ſhort than too long 
A hardy, bold or ſtrong branch, iy ane 
that brings in the head. 

A weak branch, is a branch that was for- X 
merly uſed for raifin the head, but now is 
ince the diſcovery, of 
the error of thoſe, who fancied that it raiſed 
after the ſame manner with the kneed 
branches. Ser BAM aper and SHOULDER. 71: 


BRASSICOURT, OR BRAQHICOURT' ] is 
; 7% 41+ 2 horle. 


1 BR 1 
© korte whole fote lege ate naturally -bended | 


arch uiſt ; being ſo called by way of diſ- 
tinction from an arched horſe, whoſe legs 
are bowed by hard labour. 

BRAVE, an obſolute Fr rd: made 


uſe of by ſome to ſigniſy che entry of the | 
horſe's throat q ot᷑ the entremity of the chan- 


nel toward che masillary bones. 
BRAY Ly s pete of leather ſlit to put up · 
on the Hawe wing to tie it uw. 
BRRAD ron KHonsESs : horſes are ſome- 
times fed with bread; to hearten and ſtrength- 
en them: the way to make the ſame, is to- 
fbi en eee eee el, een 
1. Take wheat - meal, oat- meal, and beans, 
all ground very ſmall; of each a peck ; aniſe - 
| ſeed; four ounces j gentian, and fenu- greek, 
of each an ounce; liquorice, two ounces; 
all beaten into fine powder, and ſearſed 
well: to which add the whites of twenty 


new laid eggs, all well beat, and as much 


ſtrong ale as will knead it by : then make | 


your loaves, like to houſe-bread, but not 
too thick j and let them be well baked, but 
not burnt; then give it him, not too new; 
and let him have it ſive or ſix mornings to- 
gether, withaut any provender. 
. Take of wheat- meal, rye- meal, beans 
and oat- meal of each half a peck, ground 
very ſmall ; aniſe-ſeed and liquorice, an 
ounce of each; and white ſugar- candy, four 
ounces: beat all into fine powder, with the 
whites and yolkes of twenty new- laid eggs, 


well beaten ; and put to them as much 


white-wine as will knead it into a paſte; 
which then make into great loaves, and bake 
them well: and when two or three days old 
give him to eat thereof, but chip away the 
outſide. 33-16) „ 
For race-hor | 
bread uſed ; given ſucceſſively, for the ſe - 
cond,” third, and fourth fortnight's feeding. 
1. Take three pecks of clean beans, and 


one peck of fine Wheat; mix them together, 


and grind them into pure meal; that done, 
bolt in pretty fine, and knead it up with 
good ſtote of freſh barmn, but with as little 
water 45 may be; labour it well in a trough, | 


break and cover it warm, that it may ſwell; | 


, there are three ſorts of | + 
and thick, ſcaled : excellently, large eycs, a 


BRE 

large loaves, in order to be well baked. 
When they are drawn from the oven, turn 
the bottoms upward, and let them cool: at 
| three days old you may give your horſe this 
bread, but no ſooner; as nothing is more 
apt to ſurfèeit than new bread. Or you 
2. Take two pecks of clean beans, with 

two pecks of fine wheat, and grind them 
well together; then bolt. and knead it with 
barm, or lightening, and make it up as you 
did the former bread. With this bread, 
having the cruſt cut quite away, and oats, 
or ſplit beans, mingled together, or ſepa- 
rately if you think fit, feed the horſe as be- 
fore, at his uſual meals. Or, 2 $4 
3. Take three pecks of fine wheat, and 
one peck of beans; grind, and bolt them 
through the fineſt bolter you can get; then 


: 


| knead it up with new ſtrong ale and barm, 


beat together, and the whites of twenty eggs, 
or more, and no water at all; but inſtead 
thereof a ſmall quantity of new milk: at 


| laſt work it up, bake and order it as the 


former: and with this bread, having the cruſt 


| cut off, adding clean oats and ſplit beans, all 


mixed, or ſeparate, feed your horſe at his 


' fortnight before. 58 
BREAK; to break a horſe in trotting is 
to make him light upon the hand by trot- 
ting, in order to make him fit for a gallop. 
To break a horſe for hunting, is to ſupple 
him, to make him take the habit of run- 
ning. en EBB 11 | Up u 
BRE AM, is of two kinds; the one a ſalt, 
and the other a ſreſh · water fiſh, but are very 
little different from each other, either as to. 
taſte, ſnape, or nature. 
The bream is a very broad ſhaped fiſh, 


little ſucking mouth, diſproportionate to 


his body, and a forked tail. n 
It is a luſty, ſtrang fiſh, ſo that you muſt 
be: ſure to haye good tack ling. 


It hath two ſets of teeth, is a very great 
breeder the melter having two large melts, 


and the ſpawner as many bags of ſpawn... 


That which 1 ſhall chieffy treat of, ſhall 
be the freſh-water bream; which at full 


then knead ir over again, and mould. it. into 


1 J. 


growth 


ordinary ſeeding - times as you did in the 
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growth is large, breeding either in ponds 
and rivers, but principally delighting in the 
former ; which if he likes, he will not only 
grow exceeding fat, and fairer in them 


nd with 


than in rivers, but will fill the po 
other 


his iſſue, even to the ſtarving of the 
fiſh. | 

They ſpawn in June, or the begining of 
Jay; and are great lovers of red worms, 
eſpecially ſuch as are to be found at the root 
of a great dock, and lie wrapt up in a round 
clewi:' alſo flag worms, waſps, green flies, 
and graſhoppers.(whoſe legs muſt be cut off), 
and patte ; of which there are many forts 
which are found very good baits: for him, 
but the beſt are made of brown bread and 
honey; gentles young waſps, and red worms. 
The beſt ſeaſon of angling for him is from 
St. Fames's day until Bartholomew-tide. 


BREAM FISHING::: with hook: and 
line obſerve theſe directions; which will 
alfo: be of uſe in carp-fiſhing. Te do Fs 
Procure about a quart of large red worms, 
put them into freſh moſs, well waſhed: and 


dried, every three or four days; feeding 


them with fat mould and chopped fennel, 
and they will be thoroughly ſcoured in 
about three weeks. Ole inzest 

Let your lines be ſilk and hair; but all 
ſilk is the beſt: let your: float be either ſwan 
quills or gooſe quills lp 33 003 | 
Let your bait be as big a red worm as 


you can find, without a knot; get @ pint 
in garden- 


or quart of them in an 2 
walks, or chalky commons, after a ſhower 
of rain ; and put them with clean moſs well 


waſhed and picked, and the water ſqueezed 
as you can, into an 


aut of the moſs as dry 


earthen pot or pipkin ſet dry, and change 


the moſs: freſh every three or four. days for 
three weeks or a month together; then your 
bait will be at the beſt, for it will be clean 


and lively. 
Having thus pr 


your tackling ready and fitted for this ſport. 
Take three long ens Sy tur and as many 
k and hair lines, andi as. 


and more ſilk, or ſi 
þ | 4 FOE » ill ats. k 
riany lade en Mee 


wes A 


. | ſhall:perceive- him to keep 


epared your baits, 0 get 
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take a piece of lead and ſaſten them to the 


low ends of your: lines. Then faſten your 
link- hook alſo. to the lead, and let there 
be about a foot or ten inches between the 
lead and the hook ; but be ſure the lead be 
heavy enough to ſink the float or quill a 


little under the water, and not the quill to 


bear up the lead, for the lead muſt lie on the 
ground. Note, that your link next the hook 
may be ſmaller than the reſt of your fine, if 
you dare adventure, for fear taking the pike 
or pearch, who will aſſuredly viſit your hooks 
till they be taken out, as I will ſnew you 


| afterwards, before either carp or bream 


vill come near to bite. Nate alſo, that when 
the. worm is well baited, it will crawi up 
and down as far as the lead will give leave, 


| which much enticeth the fiſn to bite with - 


out ſuſpicion. e e eee eee 
Having thus prepared your baits, and 
fitted your tackling, repair to the river, 
| where you have ſeen them ſwim in ſkulls or 

ſnoals in the ſummer time in a hot afternaon, 
about three or four of the clock, and watch 
their going forth of: their deep holes and 
returning, which you may well diſcern, ſor 
they return about four of the clock, maſt oſ 
them ſeeking ſood at the bottum, yet one 


or two will lie on the top of the. water, rol- 


ling and tumbling theroſel ves whilſt the reſt 
are under him at the bottom, and ſo you, 
| centinel: ; then, 
mark where he plays moſt and ſtays longeſt, 
Which . is the broadeſt and deepeſt 
place ot the river, and there or near there - 
abouts, at a clear bottom and a conyenient 
landing- place, ta ke one of your angles rea- 

dy fitted as aforeſaid, and ſound the bottom, 
which ſhould be about eight or ten feet deep, 
two yards from the bank is beſt. Then cqn- 
ſider: with yourſelf whether that water will 
. rife: or ſall by the next morning, by reaſon. 
of any water - mills near, and according to 
your diſcretion: take the depth of ithe place, 
where you mean after to caſt your ground 
bait, and to fiſh, to half an inch; that the 
lead Jing | jo or noni, ;ground-bait, | 
tog of the float may only appear upright 
half an inch above the Water. 


* 
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Thus 
place and depth thereof, then go home and 
prepare your ground - bait, hich is next to 
the fruit of your labours, to be regarded. 
Ae Non iq! Nn 2 WOK 16:7) 
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Take a pe ck and a half, ac- 


ck, or a pe * 
cording to the greatneſs of the ſtream and 
deepneſy of the water where you mean to 
ang , of: ſweet groſs» d batley-malr, 
and 'boil-in a kettle, one or two warms. is 
enough; then ſtrain it through a bag into a 


tub: the liquor whereof hath often done my | 


| horſe much good; and when the bag and 
malt is near cold, rake it down to the water- 
ſide about eight or nine of the clock in the 
evening, and not before; caſt in two parts 
of your ground bait, ſqueeſed hard between 
both your hands; it will ſink preſently to 


the bottom, and be ſure it may reſt in the 


very place you mean to angle; if the ſtream 
run — — 5 caſt your malt in 
handfuls a little the higher, upwards the 
ſtream. Tou may between your hands 
cloſe the malt ſo faſt in handfuls, that the 
water will h part it with the fall. 
Tour ground thus baited and tackling 
fitted, leave your bag with the reſt of your 


tackling and ground bait near the ſporting 


place all night, and in the morning about 
three or four of the clock viſit the water - ſide, 
but not too near, for they have a cunning 
watchman, and are watchful themſelves 
Then gently take one of your three rods, 
and bait your hook, 2 it over your 
ground bait, and gentl ſecretly draw 
It to you till the lead reſts about the middle 
of the ground- bait. | © 
Then take a ſecond rod and caſt in about 


the firſt rod; and ſtay the rods in the ground, 
but go yourſelf ſo far from the water-ſide, 
you perceive nothing but the top of the floats, 
which you muſt watch moſt diligently ; then 
when you have a bite, you ſhould perceive 


. 


the top of your float to fink ſuddenly into 
A HAIR LEEDS: 32.4:5 | oof G1 ST TOILET Mw | 


you having found and fitted for the 


Pi, | | 


- | ſtrike gently, and hold your rod at a bent a 


1 


—— - ws 


1 
| 


| 
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you are ſure to loſe 


BRE 


the water ; yet nevertheleſs be not too haſty 
to run to your rods until you ſee that the 


line goes clear away; then creep to the 
wWater- ſide, and give as much Tine-as poſſible 


you can: if it be a good carp or bream-they 
will go to the farther fide of the river; then 


little While; but if you both pull together 
your game, for either 


your line or hook, or hold will break; and 
after ybu have overcome them, they will 


| 


landed. The carp is far ſtronger and more 


make noble ſport, and ate very ſhy to be 


mettleſome thlan the bream. 

Much more is to be obſerved in this kind 
of fiſh and fiſhing; but it is far fitter for 
experience and diſcourſe than paper. Only 
thus much is necefſary for you to know, 


and to be mindful and careful of, that if the 


pike or pearch do breed in the river, they 
wilt be ſure to bite firſt and muſt be taken. 
And for the moſt part they are very large, 


and will repair to your ground bait, not 
that they will eat of it, but wiil feed and 


and ſport themſelves amongſt the young fry 

_ gather about” and hover over the 
WL 72743 1 15 Nene 
The way to diſcern the pike and to take 


him, if you miſtruſt your bream hook, for 


I have taken a pike a yard long ſeveral times 


at my bream hooks, and ſometimes he harh 


had the luck to ſhare my line, may be thus: 
Take a ſmall blake, or roach, or gudgeon, 


and bait it, and ſet it alive among your rods 
two feet deep from the cork, with a little 


red- worm on the point of the hook : then 


take a few crumbs of white bread, or ſome 
of the ground-bair, and ſprinkle it gently 


amongſt your rods. If the pike be there, 


then the little fiſh will ſkip out of the water 


at his appearance, but the live- ſet bait is 


| ſure to be taken. 
a yard above, and your third a yard below | 


Thus continue your ſport from four in the 
morning till eight, and if it be a gloomy 


windy day, they will bite all day long. But 


this is too long to ſtand to your rods at one 
place, and it will ſpoil your evening ſport 
that day, which is this: Oe 23” Eu 1 
About four of the clock in the afternoon 
| r repair 


D 
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repait to your baited - place, and as ſoon as: | 


u come to the water- ſide, caſt in one half 
of the reſt of your ground bait, and Mane" 


off: then whilſt the fiſn are gathering to 


gether, ſor there they will moſt certainly 


come for their ſupper, you may take a Pipe | 
of tobacco, and then in with your 


rods as in the morning ; you will find excel- | 


tent ſport that evening till eight of the 
decks, then caſt in the reſidue of your 
ground bait, and next morning by four 6 
the clock viſit them again for four hours, 
which is the beſt ſport of all ; and after that, 
let them reſt till you and your friends have a 


mind to more ſport. 
From St. James's- tide until Bardelabew- 


tide is the beſt; when they have had all | 
$7.4 a breed. 5 N er l 


the ſummer's food they are the fatteſt. 


Obſerve laſtly, that after three or ſour | 
8, e. they are with foal. 


days fiſhing together, your game wiltbe-ſhy 


and wary, and you ſhall hardly get above a | 
bite or two at a baiting ; then your only | 
way is to deſiſt from your ſport about two or 


three days; in the mean time, on the place 
you late baited, and again intend to bait, 
you ſhall take a turf of green, but ſhort graſs, 
as big or bigger than a round trencher ; to 
the top of this turf, on the green ſide, you 
ſhall with a needle and green thread faſten 
one by one as many little red worms as will 


near cover all the turf: then take a round 


board or trencher, make a hole in the mid - 

dle thereof, and through the turf, placed on 
the board or trencher, with a ſtring or cord 
as long as is fitting, tied to a pole, let it 
down to the bottom of the water, for the 
fiſh to feed upon without diſturbance about 
two or three days; and aſter that you have 


drawn it away, you may enjoy your former 


recreation. 
BREAST of a horſe. See CounTer. 


BREASTS, part of the bow of a ſaddle. 


Ser Bows. 

BREAST- PLATE, OR Than x is the 
ſtrap of leather that runs from one ſide of 
the ſaddle to the other, over the horſe's 
breaſt in order to keep the ſaddle tight, and 
hinder it from lliding backwards when the 
bene goes upon a riſing ground. 

BREAI LH, on Wixd. This: word Gg- | 


B RE 


nifies ſometimes. the eaſy reſpiration 1 a 
horſe, and ſometimes it implies the eaſe and 
reſt or repoſe of a horſe.” 1 . 
As, give your horſe breath, da not ride 


bie down: give that leaping horſe a long 


| AY time between the turns of ow 


tions of his manage 
This barb has — held his wind equal- 


gen, His manage. e by” 484 7 


This horſe is maſter of bis wind or wary 


f | This laſt expreflion i is app ed to hofſes that 


ſnort, and our jockies take ſnorting for a 
fign of a long-winded horſe. See — 
BREED, is a place where mares for 


breed, and ſtallions are kept, in order to 
raiſe a ſtud. Hence they ſay; + : 


To ner a breed 1 to een and manage 
All the mares in \'this breed have taken, 


To make a good breed, you cannot-chuſe 
a better ſtallion than a Spani/b horſe, ur 
better ſtud mares than Naples mares 

BREEDING or Honszs. In order 10 the 


| raiſing a good and beautiful race of horſes, 


it is neceſſary to chuſe for a ſtallion a fine 
barb free from hereditary infirmities, ſuch as 
weak eyes, bad feet, ſpavins, purlineſs, 
cheſt foundring, St. only with this diftinc- 
tion, that defects which happen by accident 
are not to be accounted hereditary, Au 
Having provided yourſelf with a iallions 


let him be fed for three months before he is 
to cover the mare. with ſound oats, _ 
or | beans, or with coarſe. bread and a 


hay, but a good quantity of wheat ſtraw.; 
leading him out twice a: day to water; and 
after he has drank, walk him up and down 
for an hour; but not lo as to make him 
ſweat. 
If he is not thus put into . betten ho 
co he would be in great danger of be- 
. H rer # and broken winded, neither 
would: he be able to orm- the taſk; or 
at the beſt the colts would be but pitiful and 
weak ; and notwithſtanding you have thus 
fed him well, you: will taks = in 17 0 


very lean. 


If you put him to too many Mares, be 


vill not ſerve long, his mane and tail vol 


— 


1 
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fall off through poverty, and you will find 
it a difficult taſk' to recover him again for 

the year following 
Therefore let him have mares, but ac- 


- $ #714 


* 


teen, or at moſt twenty. ; | 

Mares go with foal' eleven months, and 
as many days as they are years old: as for 
example, # mare of ten years old will carry 
ber foal eleven months, and ten days; ſo 
that a perſon may ſo order his mares to be 
covered, that their foals may be brought 
ſorth at a time when there will be plenty of 
graſs. Fino! | 


cording to his ſtrength, that is twelve, fif- 


11 


About the: end of May put your mares | 


into an incloſure capable of feeding them 
the whole time the ſtallion is to be with 
them, or that they are in ſeaſon, in which 
incloſure all the mares are to be put 
together, as well thoſe which are barren as 
others. 2 : AY 4 "IP" , * 


- Firſt take of your ſtaltion's hind ſhoes, | 
but let his fore-ſhoes-remain on for the pre- 


ſervation of his feet, then lead him forth, 
and let him cover a mare twice in hand to 
render him more calm and le; after 
which take off his bridle and turn him looſe 
to tho reſt; with whom he will become fo 
familiar, and treat them ſo kindly, that at 


laſt they will make love to him; ſo that 


not one of them will be horſed but as they 
la this cloſure there ſhould be built a little 
lodge, into which the ſtallion may retire to 
fecure himſelf from the ſcorching heats; and 
in the lodge there ſhould be -a-manger, to 
give him oats, peas, ſplit beans, bread or 
whatever elſe he likes beſt ; and he muſt be 
thus entertained during the whole time he- 
is with the mares, which will-be about ſix or 
ſeven weeks | 
Tou muſt likewiſe take care that the ſtal- 
Hon and the mare have the ſame food, viz. 
if - the former be at hay and oats, which 
is commonly called hard meat, the latter 
ſhould likewiſe be at hard meat ; otherwiſe 
ſhe will not ſo readily hold. N 
Mares which are very groſs hold with 
much difficulty; but thoſe that are indif- 
won and plump conceive with greateſt 
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BRIT 
To bring a mare in ſeaſon, and make her- 


retain, let her eat for eight days before ſhe is 
brought to the horſe, about two quarts of 


wt feed in the morning, and as much at 
r Bun 
Tf ſhe refuſe it, mix it with a little bran or 
oats, and if the ſtallion eat alſo of it, it will : 
contribute much to generation. 


with young EY mares from your own: 
ound of a good breed,. 


ſtallion from your own breed; but rather 
to change him for a good bard or Spani/p 
horſe, yet ſtill make choice of the fineſt. 
mares of your own ſtock to breed upon. 

BRIDLE, is ſo termed when all it's ap- 
purtenances are fixed together in the ſeveral. 
parts of it: for the government of:a horſe, . 
and they are theſe: 1. The bitt or ſnaffle, 
which is the iron work put into a horſe's. 
mouth, of which there are ſeveral ſorts, which 
ſee under the Article BiTT.. 


2, The head-ſtall, being two ſmall lea- -. 


thers that come from the top of the head to- 
the rings · of the bitt. 
3. Fuller, that which lies over the forchead ! 


under the foretap, if the horſe have — 


ingsz this is uſually adorned with a roſe, 

or the like, or leather ſet with ſtuds, or 

braided. 5 

4. The throat band, being that leather 

which is buttoned from the head band unto- 

the throat. a 

5. Reins, the long thong of leather that: - 
comes 
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comes from the rings of the bitt, and being 
caſt over the horſe's head, the rider holds 


them in his hands, whereby he guides the 
horſe as he pleaſes, N 


6. The button and loop at the end of the 


reins, by which it is faſtened to the ring of 
the bitt, the other end of the reins having 
only a button ſo large that it cannot go 
through the ring of bitt on the other 
ſide; this is called a running rein, by which 
a horſe is led at a good diſtance, and has li- 


berty to leap a ditch, or mount a hedge. 


7. The noſe band, a leather that goes 
over the middle of the noſe, and through 
the loops at the back of the head: ſtall, and 
ſo buckled under the cheeks; this is uſually 
adorned. 1 

8. A trench. | 

g. A caveſan, being a falſe rein to hold or 
lead a horſe by. | 

10. A martingal, which is a thong of lea« 
ther, the one end faſtened under the horſe's 
cheeks, and the other to his girth between 
rx legs, to make him rein well to caſt up his 

ad. t 


11. Chaff.halter: a woman's bridle is the 


ſame only it is doubled reined. 

BRIDLE.- HAND, is the horſeman's left- 
hand, the right-hand being the ſpear or whip- 
hand. udp. 

To ſwallow the Bator E, is ſaid of a horſe 
that has too wide a mouth, and too ſmall a 
bitt-mouth. | : 

BRILLIANT; a briſk, high mettled, 
ſtately horſe is called brilliant, as having a 
raiſed neck, a fine motion, excellent haunches 
upon which he riſes though never ſo little 

ut on. 


To BRIM, a ſow is ſaid to brim, or go to 


brim, that is ready to take boar. 

BRING in A Hokss, is to keep down. the 
noſe of a horſe that bores and toſſes his noſe 
up to the wind; this we do with a good 
{ſtrong branch. See Banquet and Winp. 

BROCK, a term. uſed ta denote a badger. 

A hart too of the third year is called a 


brock or brocket; and a hind of the ſame 


year, a brocket's ſiſter. 


BROKEN- WIND, a diſorder that a horſe 


is ſubje& to when he is ſuffered to ſtand too 


. 


— 


— 


managed 


BRO” 


long in the ſtable without-exerciſez by which 
means he contracts groſs and thick humours 
in ſuch abundance, that adhering to the hol- 
low parts of his lungs, they ſtop his wind- 
pipe, Se WIND. N 22 w" 
BROOK HAWEING, is a ſport. chat is 


with the gerfalcon and jerkin, the, 
haggard falcon, and the taſſel gentle. 
here are in many places ponds eneloſed 


with woods, buſhes, and the like obſcurities, 


ſo that they are concealed from paſſengers, 
and ſuch places ducks much reſort: to. 
For the training up a hawk to take them, 


1 obſerve the following directions: 


The hawk being in all points ready to fly, 
be provided with two * ny — 
ducks, and let a man lie concealed in ſome 
buſh by the pond with them; ſo that when 
you come to the place, and the hawk being 
ready for the ſudden. flight, beat the bu 
where the man lies concealed with the duck; 


with a pole, who muſt ſend. forth one of 
them, to the end that the hawk may think it 


is put up by you, and if ſhe takes it with a 
courage reward her well. ce: . 5 . 
This is the way to train up a goſs-hawk to 
catch a fowl at ſowce. Ws HER IP 
The hawk being trained to this, you may 


boldly go with her to the ponds where the 


fowl lies, and creeping cloſe to the place 
raiſe them by beating about with a pole, and 
when any riſe, let go your hawk from your 
fiſt, and if ſhe ſeize, let her take pleaſure 
thereon and reward her well. 
It is very neceſſary to have a ſpaniel with 
you ; for if the hawk is well acquainted with 
the ſport, ſhe will be fo nimble at the catch, 
that they will fall into the water together, 
and by that means the fowl will go to plunge, 
ſo that then the ſpaniel will be of good ſer- 
vice and will not diſpleaſe the hawk.” 
- BROOD, the young of fiſh or fowls. 
The brood of ſea-fiſh is ſpawned, and lies in 


ſtill waters, where it may have reſt to receive 


nouriſhment, and grow to perfection; and 


here it is often deſtroyed. by weirs, draw- 


nets, or nets with canvaſs, or ſuch engines at 
the bottom of them, in harbours, havens'and 
creeks. . ee raalu e 
BROOK, a little river or ſmall current of 
5 | Water 


. 
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W ahd is diſtinguiſhed from a river,. by 

flowing only at particular ſeaſons, whereas a 

river flows at all times. 

_ , BROUILLER, is when a horſe is put to 
any manage, plunges, traverſes, and appears 

in diſorder. Hence they ſay, 

This gentleman is not maſter of his legs, 
he makes his horſe brouiller, i. e. he makes 
him tfaverſe and caſt down his head, the ſpur 
being: too hard for him. 

BROW-ANTLER, that branch of a deerꝰs 
horn next the head. 

BUCK. In his firſt year, is called a fawn ; 
the ſecond, a pricker; the third, a ſorrel; 
the fourth, a ſore; the fifth, a buck of the 
firſt bead; and the ſixth, a great buck, 
This beaſt is common in moſt countries, be- 
ing as corpulent as a hart, but in ſize re- 
ſembling more a roe, except in colour: the 
males have horns, which they loſe yearly ; 
the females none at all. As for the colour, 
it is very different; however, they are moſtly 
branded and ſandy, with a black lift all along 
the back, Their fleſh is excellent for nou- 
riſnment. 

BUCK HUNTING. Having under the 
article HART treated largely, as to their 
nature, and the ways of hunting them, there 
needs the leſs to be ſaid as to hunting the 
buck, and the rules for taking bim; for he 
that can hunt a hart or ſtag well, will not 
hunt a buck ill. 

Beſides, fallow deer being common among 


us, and thoſe uſually in parks and encloſures 
of divers ſituations and ſtatures, different 


from ont another; it would be a difficult 


talk to give inſtructions for every parti- 


cn wc 
And indeed it is the roper buſineſs of 
every keeper of parks, Sc. to underſtand 
the nature and 
all which are to be acquired by experience 
more than reading; however I ſhall conciſely 
inform you of what relates to buck-hunting 
as now practiſed. 

There is no ſuch {kill a art-required in 
lodging a buck, as in harbouring a hart or 


ſtag; nor ſo much drawing after, but you | 


may Judge qu the EO. and obſerve what 


2 


t of his deer in hunting; 1 


-BUC 

grove or coppice he enters; for a buck does 
not wander up and down as the hart, nor 

change his layer ſo often, or uſe ſo many 
croſſings, doublings, ſhifts, and devices, 
nor doth he flee ſo far before the hounds, 
but avoids the highway and open places, as 
much as he can; he is not fo crafty or ſo 
ſtrong to beat a river, or to ſtay ſo long at 
ſoil ; neither is he ſo free to take a great ri- 
ver, nor mult it be deep; but being cloſe 


hunted, he will flee into ſuch ſtrong coverts 


as he is accuſtomed to, and it has been ob- 
ſerved, that ſome bucks that have leaped 
over a park pale, after a ring or two, have 
returned of themſelves, chuſing rather to die 
where they have been acquainted, than in a 
ſtrange place. 

The buck groans and trots as the hart bel- 
leth, and with a worſe noiſe and rattling in 
the throat ; leaps lighter at the rut than the 
ſtag ; neither will theſe two beaſts come near 
one another's layer, and they have ſeldom 
or never any other relays; than the old 
hounds. 

They alſo herd more than the hart does, 
and lie in the drieſt places, though if they 

are at large they herd but little from May 
to 22 

Now the greateſt ſubtlety a huntſman 
needs to uſe in hunting the buck, is to have 
a care of hunting counter or change, becauſe 
of the plenty of fallow deer that uſed to come 
more directly upon the hounds than the red 
deer does. 

The doe begins to fawn about the end of 
May, and continues till Midſummer. | 
The bucks mew: or ſhed their horns of 


heads every year about, or in April, and 
of May, and their new ones are burni ſhed 


about the end of Auguſt. 
The buck makes his feumiſbing i in divers 
manners and forms as the hart, according to 


the diverſity of food, and the time of the day; 


morning and evening, but they are molt 
commonly round. 
The buck comes in ſeaſon in Jul and 
goes out in September. | 
The doe comes in ſeaſon when the buck 
goes out, and goes out at twelfth-tide. - 


= — —— ww 1 * 
—— — — — — » 


us in running the ſtag. 
us they lie at layer, ſo they are hunted, 
In parks where they are incloſed, the ſport | 
zs not ſo diverting, +by reaſon of the greater 
change and ſoil, - unleſs they break out and 
run the country, which they ſeldom do. 
But deer that lie out, though near the 
park, make for the generality better chaces 


BUC 


In buck- hunting the ſame hounds are uſed 
In foreſts and chaces 


E be keeper ſhooting 8 BU CK to be run down. 


In order to facilitate the chace, the keeper | 
| and his body all over covered with whitiſh, 


commonly ſelects a fat buck out of the herd, 
which he ſhoots to maim him, and then he 


is run down by the hounds, ” 4 0 
As to the method of hunting the buck ; 


the company generally go out very early for 
the benefit of the morning, ſometimes: they 


have a deer ready lodged, if not, the coverts 
are drawn till one is rouzed ;- or, ſometiines 
in a park a deer is pitched upon, and forced 
from the herd, then more hounds are laid on 


to run the chace ; if you come to be at a 
fault, the old ſtaunch hounds are only to be 


relied upon till you recover him again; if he 
be ſunk and the hounds thruſt him up, it is 


called an imprime, and the company all 


ſound a recheat; when he is run down, 


every one ſtrives to get in to prevent his 
being torn by the hounds, 


Fallow deer ſeldom or never ſtand at bay, 
Fe that firſt gets in, cries hoo-up, to give 


notice that he is down, and blows a death. 


When the company are all come in they 


paunch him and reward the hounds ; and ge. 


nerally the chief perſon of quality amongſt 
them takes ſay, that is, cuts his belly open, 
to ſee how fat he is. x bitd-4EF 

When this is done, every one has a chop 


ſhewn to the hounds to encourage them to 


run only at male deer, which they ſee by the | 


horns, and to teach them to bite only at the 
head: then the company all ſtanding in a 
ring, one blows a ſingle death, which being 
done all blow a double recheat, and ſo con- 


:$lude the chace with a general halloo of hoo- 


huntſman, or ſome other, hath the deer 


BSW r 


up, and depart the field/\ to cheir ſeveral 
homes, or to the place of meeting; and the 


acroſs the buttocks of his horſe, and ſo carries 


BULLFINCH, a cage bird: but has 
neither ſong nor whiſtle of his own," but is 
very apt to learn if taugt. 
BOULLHEAD, on MILLER THUMB; 
a fiſh that has a broad head, and wide mouth, 
with broad fins near the eyes, and has many 
under the belly; and inſtead of teeth, has 
rough lips, which aſſiſt him in napping at 
the bait: he has alſo fins on his back, and 
one below the belly, and his tail is round; 


blackiſh, and browniſn ſpots: they begin to 
ſpawn about pril, and are full of Fat. all 
the ſummer. ſeaſo .. cd 
| The manner of fiſhing for them is as fol - 
and: {ot Hr n +1448 mine 721; 
The common abode or haunt of this fiſh is 
in holes, or among ſtones, in clear water; in 
ſummer; but in winter they take up their 
quarters with the eels in mud. They are a 
limple and lazy fiſh, and are eaſily caught in 
ſummer, and you may ſee him in hot weather 
ſunning himſelf on a flat gravelly ſtone, up- 
on which you may put your hook, which 
muſt be baited with a very ſmall worm near 
the mouth, and he will ſeldom refuſe the 
bait, ſo that the moſt bungling angler may 


take him. It is indeed an excellent fiſh for 


taſte ; but of ſo ill a ſhape that many women 
do na care' te dn it, Uu 
BURR, the round knob of a horn next a 
deer's head. ee ing o 

BURROCK, is a ſmall weir or dam, 
where wheels are laid in a river for taking 


- 


of fiſh. | 


| _ BURROWS, holes in a warren hich ſerve 
as a covert for hares, rabbets, GM 


at his neck, and the head being cut off 1s | BUSTARD, a kind of great Quggith 


C 1. 
BUT TEks, is an inſtrument of ſteel, fit- 
ted ro a wooden handle, with which they pare 


the foot, or cut the hoof of a horſe 


. BUTTON, of the reins of a bridle in a 
ring of leather with the reins paſſed through 
it, which runs all along the length of the 

reins. 
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CAG 
reins. To put a horſe under the button is, 
when a horſe is ſtopped without a rider upon 
his back, the reins being laid on his neck, 
and the buttons lowered: ſo faſt down, that 
the reins bring in the horſe's head, and fix 
it to the true poſture or carriage. It is not 


only the horſes which are managed in the 
thick iron wire, to hang the cage upon as 


hand, that muſt be put under the button, for 
the method muſt be taken with ſuch horſes 
as are bred between two pillars, before they 


4 


are backed. hd 


ADDOW, a bird, otherwiſe called a 
A chough, or jack-daw, b 
CADENCE, is an equal meaſure or pro- 
portion, obſerved by a horſe in alf his mo- 
tions, when he is thoroughly managed, and 
works juſtly at gallop, terre à terra, and the 
airs:' ſo that his times or motions have an' 
equal regard to one another ; that one does 
not embrace, or take in more ground than 
the other, and that the horſe obſerves th 
ground regularly. © _ 3 
Horſemen ſay, This horſe works alwayg 
vpon the ſame cadence ; he follows the ca- 
dence ; he does not change his cadence; he 
remains equally between the two heels. 
He is fine and gentle in all his aids; and 
when put to the manage, he never interrupts 
his cadence. - as T4 | 
This horſe has ſo fine a mouth, and works 
with ſo much-liberty in his ſhoulders and 
haunches, that he keeps his cadence with 
great facility: nay, he takes a very good ca- 
dence upon his airs, without ſtepping falſe, 
without jumbling, and works equally in 
both hands. Se Counrix-Tiuz and Time. - 
CADEW, the ſtraw- worm, an inſect, uſed 
as a bait in angli gg 
CADGE, a round frame of wood, upon 
which falconers carry their hawks. 
CAE rox ParxTRIDaGts; a device to keep 
them in, and of which there are ſeveral forts. 
We ſhall begin with that invented to con- 
tain a hen partridge, and ſerves to call cock 
partridges to her in order to take them. See 
r ins omupt Thgry 51 


This cage is pretty enough, takes v bot | 
© ASE 7 the end boards; for example, at that mark- 


ed with No. I. that you may put in, and 


little room is very portable, and is but little 


ſeen: 'tis made of an old hat, whoſe brim ; 
FF: * i * . | 
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is cut off, and the bottom is wood, which 


ſhuts and opens, to put in and take out the 
. and a hole muſt be made in the 
ottom of the hat, which is uppermoſt, 


through which the bird puts out it's head to 


— 


call. 4 | 
You have alſo a. hook at it, made of a 


there is occaſion; and you muſt make one 
or two at the place marked V. to the end 
the bird may eat and drink ; and therefore 


a piece of wood is faſtened or nailed at the 
door. below, - of about half a foot in length, 


pointed at the ends, in order to fix it in the 
ground; that ſo the cage may be kept'in 
good order when you-have a mind to uſe 
© - ESSE 57 ie 0 4 Sa. | 
This ſort of cage is very proper for the 
purpoſe deſigned. 
And yet you keep the partridges in it only 
when you carry it to call: for in the day- 
time you are to keep them in a great cage, 
Or room. 4 3 Ws 
The following figures repreſent other ſorts 
of cages; and the moſt common is that we 


are about to deſcribe next. and may in ſhort 
- |. ſerve for a model to make others by. 

The cage is made of two pieces of the 
bottom of a caſk, marked with the letters 
AHC, and BG D, cut round at the top, 
2 Gy: 
They 
foot broad; they faſten them at the lower 


ſhould be nine inches long, and 2 


part to another piece of wood of the ſame 


' breadth, and fifteen: or (eighteen inches in 


length: you have a laſh, or ſmall wooden 


two round boards, in order to keep 


"rk at top, marked with the letters AB, 
teen or eighteen inches long, and half an 
inch broad, and thick; which is nailed to 
them 


together: you muſt cover the void part of 


the cage with a green, or ſome dark grey 


coloured cloth, inclining to brown, and 


tacked with ſmall nails: leave two or three 
holes at top, for the partridge to put her 
head through, when ſhe. has a mind to call 


or hearkken 


A little door muſt be made at F, one of 


take 


— 


* Peas |= BER TS 


« V4 
- 


E 


r 


2 =, 
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r 


C AG 


take out the birds: you muſt make two | 


openings in the other board, as you ſee re- 


preſented by the letter H, they muſt be long | 


and narrow, that the-partridge may be able 
to eat and drink: you muſt: faſten. a thong, 
girth, or cord, to the ends AB, and put the 
fame about your neck, when you have a 
mind to carry the cage from one place to 
another. , in 0 0 TT 

You may obſerve the reſt from Plate III. 
. We preſent you next with another very 
uſeful fort of cage for the bird; when wild, 
becauſe ſhe will ſtruggle in the carriage, and 
be fo fatigued when you come to the de- 
ſigned place (as has been frequently expe- 
rienced) that ſhe will not vouchſaſe to call: 
ſo you mult be obliged to ſet the cage on the 
ground, in order to ufe her the next morn- 
ing; becauſe a fox, or ſome other voracious 


: 


animal, may kill the bird: here is a cage ſet | 


forth. by two figures ; the ſecond ſhews you 
the particular parts; and it is not yet covered 
with iron wire, as it ought to be when it is 
compleat: you therefore take the model by 
K. 

Tou muſt take two boards, EGA D, and 
F HY C, each of them about fifteen 
inches ſquare,. and have two bows of thick 


tron wire, made like a door, or rather like 


the two boards at the ends of the preceding 
eage; nail both the boards at the ends of 
the two ſquare boards, and fix a board over, 
of the ſame breadth as the other two, and 
a foot and a. half ſquare; in ſuch a manner, 
that the ſide of the bows which is ſquare, 
may be level with the great board; then 


few the cloth over the two bows, in order 


to form a cage, quite the ſame as the ſe- 
cond aboye; between the two boards, 
AK, BY; ſo that the three boards are ex- 
tended quite round about, three or four 
fingers breadth over; and pieces of wood, 
as at GH EF, muſt be placed at all the 
corners to * the ſides tight, and bind 
the cloth in the middle; then cover the 


whole with braſs on iron wire, of the thick- 
neſs of a common little pin; and to accom- 
modate your bird: with food, you muſt have 
a . ſmall drawer, or little trough, with an 


FW 


legs: 


cating and drinking-place, at the ſide C, 


4 4 


between the cage and iron wire, at the littke 


letter 4; and therefore that cloth ſide of 
the cage adjoining to the feeding · place, 
mult be open with bars, ſo diſtaneed from 


each other, that the partridge may eaſily put 


her head between them in order to eat and 
drink | 1: = yi 


CALADE, -or.Basss is the deſcent, or 
lloping declivity of a riſing manage ground 


being a ſmall eminence, upon which we ride 


down a horſe ſeveral times, putting him to 
a ſhort gallop, with his fore-hams in the 


air, to make. him learn to ply and blend his 
| haunches, and form his ſtop. upon the aids 


of the calves of his legs, the ſtay of the 


| bridle, and the eaveſſon, feaſonably given: 


for without theſe aids he would throw him- 
ſelf too much upon his ſhoulders, and not 
bend his haun che. 
Horſemen ſay, Work your horſe in a 
calade, after the Itelian way; ride him 
ſtraight, and then you make good uſe of the 
calade. „ "hr een 
Theſe calades will diſcourage your horſe, 
and perhaps ruin his hams; for you have 
pitched upon too deep a declivity : and be- 
ſides; you do not make the aids of the bridle 
accord with thoſe of the calves of your 


CALF, (among Hunters) a male hart, or 
a hind of the firſt yea. 
CALKINS, a ſort of horſe-ſhoes for froſty 
weather, and are apt to make horſes tread al- 
together upon the toes of their hind feet, and 
trip; they alſo- occaſion bleymes, and ruin 
the . back ſinews 3 nevertheleſs they are ne- 
ceflary in a time of froſt ; and it is more ex- 
pedient that a horſe ſhould run ſuch-a riſk, 
than the rider ſhould be in continual danger 
of breaking his limbs.” 
Whenever there is occaſion to uſe them, 
order the ſarrier to pare the horn a little low 
at the heel, and turn down the ſponge upon 
the corner of the anvil, ſo as to make the 
calkin in the form of the point of a hare's 
ear, which will de little damage: whereas 


the great ſquare calkins quite ſpoil the 
oi. ey | N 


Calkins, are either ſingle or double, chat 


is, at one end of the ſhoe, or at both: he 


IL 


CAL. 


laſt aye deemed lefs hurcſul, as the horſe Un | 


| _ more-even; © 

LL, (with Honters). a leffon blown up- 
on the horn to comfort the hounds. 

CALLS, natural and artificial; a ſport 
practiſed 5 during the wooing ſeaſon of 
. ecially for taking cock part 

ges; for ob ich they put a hen into a cage, 
to 9 and briag them near. 

This way in genera) of taking them, is in- 
deed laborious, 'and requires as much exact- 
neſs,/as to the artificial part in/imitating their 
voices; and you can ne protend to 
take but one at a time, 

| Partridges begin to pair about February, 


or the beginning of Mare, if the weather is 


not cold, and continue in Wr Ong till 
che end of Jah. 109 gen 

A great many are of © ;nion, chat you will 
deſtroy the breed by taking the cocks in this 
manner; but it is a miſtake, for they do more 


miſchief to the hens they couple with, than | 


good, hindering them to ſit; and will break 
their eggs if they can find them: and in the | 
neſt we oſten find but ſmall coveys of young 
partridges, which happens ſo; becauſe the | 
cock being too hot, and too aſſiduouſly pur- 

ſuing the hen that would lay, ſhe cannot diſ- 


eng e herſelf from him; and get to her neſt; | 
an 


o chuſes rather to loſe her egg, than go 
thither in ſight of the cock that would break 


all the neſt; 
"Tis further to be obſerved, hes bs cock 


never knows his hen's neſt; and therefore tis 


more eaſy to take him when ſhe fits; for be- 
leving ſhe: is 68s! mY goes to the r he 


meets with. 
This ſport may be Practiſed every day 


during the - aforeſaid wooing ſeaſon, from | 


day-break until ſun-riing,” 2 from ſun- 
ſetting until night. 

The figure, Plate III. Call 1 repreſents 
the manner how to make them. Suppoſe 
the ſpace from K to I, to be a hedge that in- 
cloſes ſome piece of wheat, barley, or other 
grain; ſet your hen partridge in a thin, 
open, fine wire cage, fo that ſhe may be ſeen 
at a good diſtance out of the cage; the 
letters TV is the ſpot where ſhe ſhould be 
plaeed; then place your net called a hal- 


, 


| 


CAL 
flee ier, ( ſer Haul En) quite round, as you 
ſee it formed by the letters K LMNO 
PQRS, each part about twenty ſeet diſtant 
from che cage, then retire behind the hedge: 
if any cock partridge on the ground ca}ls, 
the hen will preſently anſwer; nor will the 
cock fail to come to her; and five or {ix will 
ſometimes come together, and fight with 
each other juſt under the net, which of 
them ſhall have the hen, until at length 
ſome of them find themſelves entangled: 
you muſt nor” preſently ſally forth in this 
caſe, for perhap 


themſelves. 199 

The obſerving one caution vill ſave a great 
deal of pains to the ſportſman; and that is, 
let him never pitch in any place, but where 
he has' heard ſome cock call; then pitch 
within ſixty or eig ghty paces, that they may 
be within hearing of each other. 

Let the cage be coloured green, and let 
the bars be at ſuch a diſtance, that the hen 
may thruſt out her head and neck to hearken 
and call; and if you have well trained 
her to chis ſport, ſhe will be induſtrious at 
it. i 4 
But as for cages for pertridges, the reader 
is referred to that article. 

Having done with the natural calls, we 
proceed to the artificial ones. 

The following figures repreſent the form 


of them. Fig. 3 and 4. 


The firſt ſhews the * the ſecond the 
inſide; they are beſt made of box, walnut. 
tree, or fuch kind of hard wood, and 
formed of the bigneſs of a hen's egg, with 
two ends, A B, bored through from end to 
end; and about the middle DC, there muſt 
be a hole about the bigneſs of a ſixpence, 
hollowed within to the bottom, then have 
a pipe of a ſwan's quill, and the bone of a 
cat's foot, ed at one end, which you 
muſt convey into the hole A. and ſo thruſt 
it-in the hole D} the other end of the bone 


A, muſt be ſtopped; then take a gooſe 
quill opened at both ends, which muſt be 


put in at the hole B, until the end C be at 


the end'D of the bone; then blowing at the 
end B, you make the noiſe as the cock par- 
M 2 | tridge 


s ſome more may be likewiſe 
enſnared, nor can "They" ſoon mentangle 
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tridge does: which varies much from the 
eall of the hen: and you mult remove far- 
ther or nearer the end C of the quill, from 
and to the end of the, bone B, until you 
have found the exact note; for it is not 
ſoon done: the call being fixed, and you 
expert in the notes, get a net called a 
pocket net, the form of which is here. de- 
ſeribed. Fig. 1. See QuAlls roa orRER 
CALLS, Frans. 538. 3965. rene 
To this- net fix a pliant ſtick, of about 
four or five feet long; with which you may 
go abroad early in the morning, and late in 
the evening, or as occaſion ſerves: when 
you hear a partridge call, you have the 
manner of pitching the net, and che placing 
yourſelf repreſented in Plate III. For exam- 
ple, ſuppoſe you hear the partridge call at 
A, hide yourſelf flat upon your belly at B, 
having planted your net juſt in the way or 
ſurrow, between yourſelf and' the partridge, 
but within ten or twelve feet of the net; 
eſpecially- if there be any buſh, or advantage 
of. ground to ſhelter you, The way to ſet 
the net, is to tie the packthread number 1. 
which paſſes into the buckle, number 2, of 
the net, into the end of the ſtick, which muſt 
be ſtuck in the ground: and ſo bending it 
like a bow, faſten the other thread to the ſaid 
ſtick in the ground, to the other ſide, or 
furrow: having in like manner tied it to the 
end of. the packthread, number 3. which 
paſſes through the buckle, number 4. ſo that 
the two buckles 2 and 4. may come pretty 
near each other; then take one end of the 
pocket net, number 3 and.6, and caſt it over 
the bended (tick, ſo that it. may lie thereon : 
the other end may lie. on the ground, in 
ſuch. manner, that. if any thing endeavours to 
pals. by that way, it muſt. needs run into. the 
net. 1 
Every thing being in order, and. hearing 
the partridge call, you: muſt return two or 
three anſwers louder or ſofter according to 
the diſtance from whence you hear the call, 
only as loud as to be heard, and the par- 
tridge will preſently make near you, then 


. 


_ give him a ſoft call: when he bas anſwered 


the firſt call, he will begin to run, and com- 


ing near che net, will make a. little pauſe 


I tc. ds. AAS * * 


When you have in this manner fixed your 
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and ruſh on, ſo that the upper part will fall 
on him, and entangle him; then take him 
out, and you may be able te take ſeveral 
after this method: but this way of taking 
them laſts only during the time of their 
2 ge g, which is Aprif, May, June, and 
.. 284 ine. An F 
here is another way of taking partridges 
with the call and a broad net: having ſound 
out your partridge with a call as aforeſaid, 


pitch. your broad net: which ſhould be four- 


teen or fifteen yards long, and ſeven or eight 
deep; ſpread. this over the greund near 
them, the length ways to them, then 

down the net to the ground on all ſides, 


except that towards them, and raiſe them up 
in the midſt, by a ſtick about four feet long 


with a notch in the top, the better, to hold 
the line or net from ſlipping, and bend the 


| ſtick. from the net to make it ſtiffer, which 


ſtick muſt be thruſt into the ground the bet- 


net, you muſt either have a natural or artifi- 


. cial ſtalking-horſe to drive them into your 


net, but the natural one is reputed the beſt, 
if traiged up ſor the ſport. 1 


CANART-BIRD,, an admired ſinging - 


bird, of a greeniſh-yellow eolour, that takes 


it's name from the place from whence; they 
came, viz. from the Canary-iſis. and no 
where elſe; but of late years, there is a ſort 
of birds, that are brought in abundance from 
Germany, eſpecially from Tirol, and are 
therefore called German birds; being a much 
better ſort than the other, though their ori- 

inals are ſuppoſed to have been firſt brought 
a ſame place. e ot 8&6 

| Theſe birds, that is the cocks, never grow 


fat, and they cannot be diſtinguiſhed: by 
| ſome country people from common green- 


birds; though the canary- birds are much 
luſtier, have a longer tail, and differ much in 
the deen of the paſſages of the throat, 
when they ng. „ oh 

But to make a right choice of this bird, 
and to know when he has a good ſong; in the 
firſt place, let him be a long bird, ſtanding 
ſtraight, and not creuching, - but 'prights 


* 


I 
of * 
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like a fparrow-hawk, ſtanding with life and 


boldneſs, and not ſubject to be fearful. 

| Theſe birds being ſo much eſteemed for 
their pleaſing ſong are ſometimes ſold at a 
high price, more or leſs, according to the 
goodneſs and excellency of their notes, there 
being a great difference in them. 

It is very advifable before you buy, firſt 
to hear them fing, for the buyer will then 
pleaſe his ears; for one fancies a ſong-bird, 
another à very harſh bird, if he be not ſo 
ſweet : though undoubtedly the beft canary- 
bird in general, is that which has the moſt 
variety of notes, and holds out in ſinging 
the longeſt. | 

In order to know whether a bird is in 
health before you buy him, take him out 
of the ſtore cage, and put him in a clean 
cage ſingly, and if he ſtand up boldly, with- 
out crouching. or ſhrinking in his feathers, 
and look with a briſk eye, and not ſubject to 
clap his head under his wing, it is a ſign that 
he is in good health; but yet he may be an 
undaelthw Bic: 1s vs oo hn 1s 

But the greateſt matter is to obſerve his 


dunging; if he bolts his tail like a nightin- | 


gale after he has dunged, it is a great ſign 
that he is. not in perfect health; though he 
may ſing at preſent and look pretty briſk, 
7 may aſſure yourſelf, it will not be long 
ore he will be ſick ; but if his dung be very 
thin like water, or of a ſlimy white without 
any black in it, it is a ſign of approaching 
death. 5 
When a canary-bird- is in perfect health, 


his dung lies round and hard, with a fine 
white on the outſide and dark within: dries 


quickly, and the larger the dung is the bet- 
ter, ſo that he long, round and hard ;. but 
as to a ſeed - bird, he very ſeldom dungs ſo 
hard, unleſs he be very young. wits 37 
Canary-birds are ſubject to many diſeaſes, 


as impoſthumes, which affect the head, and 


cauſe them to fall ſuddenly from the perch, 
and die in a ſhort. time if not ſpeedily 
cured, | | 


The moſt approved medicine is an oint-. 


ment. made of freſh butter and capon's greaſe, 
melted together, with which anoint- the 


4 7 


top of the bud's head, for two. or * 


e 
days together, and it will diſſolve it, and 


cure him; but if you have let it alone too 
long, then after you have anointed him three 


or four times, ſee whether the place of his 
head be ſoft, and if ſo open it gently and 
let out the matter, which will be like the 
yolk of an egg; when you have done this, 
anoint the place, and this will immediately 


cure him. 


And if you find the impoſthume at any 


time return, do as before directed; you muſt 


alſo give him figs, and in his water let him 
have a ſlice or two of liquorice, with white 
ſugar-candy. 

Some are ſo curious.as to breed theſe birds 
in England, and they have excelled all 
others, For the ordering of theſe birds 


when they begin to build, or are intended 


for breeding, make a convenient cage, or 
av, 9p a room that may: be fit for that pur- 
poſe, taking care to let it have an opening 
towards. the riling of the ſun; where you 
muſt have a piece of wire, that they may 
have egreſs and regreſs at their pleaſure : 
when this has been done ſet up ſome brooms, 
either heath or frail, in the corners of it, 
opening them in- the middle, and if the room 
be pretty high two or three yew- trees may 
be ſet up, but: not too near, as the birds 
will not endure to ſre themſelves ſo near 
each other's neſts; as the cock and hen will 
be apt to fly on an hen that is not matcht to 
them, when they ſee them near their neſt, 
which many times cauſes the ſpoiling of their 
eggs and young ones. 

In the next place you muſt cauſe ſome- 
thing to be made ſo convenient, ard of ſuch 
bigneſs as may hold meat a conſiderable 
time, that you may not be diſturbing them 
continually, and a proper veſſel for water 
alſo ; and the place where the ſeed is intended 


to be put, muſt; be ſo ordered that it may 


hang out of the reach of the mice, for they 
are deſtroyers of them: you muſt likewiſe 
prepare ſome ſtuff of ſeveral forts of things, 
ſuch as cotton, wool, ſmall dead graſs, Elk 's 
hair, and. a: long fort of moſs that grows 
along by ditch ſides, or in the woods, for 
them to build their neſts with. 
Dry them well before you put them to- 
Ta Ae he gether, 
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gether, then mingle all well, and put them 
up into a net like a cabbage- net, hanging it 
fo that they may with eaſe pull it out. 


You muſt alfo ſet perches about the room, | 


and if it. be large enough ſet a tree in the 
middle of it, that ſo they may take the more 
pleaſure; and always remember to propor- 
tion your birds according to the largeneſs of 
the room, and rather let it be under ſtocked 
than over ſtocked, for they are birds that 
love their liberty. N 

When you perceive them to begin to 
build and carry ſtuff, give them once a day, 
or in two days at leaſt, a little greens and 


* 


ſome coarſe ſugar; for that will cauſe a ſlip- 


peryneſs in the body, that ſo. the eggs may 
come forth without injuring the birds: for 
they die many times in laying the firſt egg; 
which. is a loſs to the breeder z firſt in reſpect 
to his firſt breed, then to the unpairing of 
the cock, to which you- ought to put another 
hen, whether he will pair or no: but it 
would be much better if that cock was taken 


out, than ſuffered to continue in the breed- 


ing place, eſpecially if it be ſmall; but in a 
their ſtomachs at firſt, they ſeldom thrive 


large place with ſeveral pairs he cannot do 
that injury, and it will be a difficult matter 


to diſtinguiſh which is the cock of that hen 


that died, and as difficult to take him in a 
large place, without doing more injury than 
the birds would do: ſo that it will be beſt 
to let him reſt till the end of the year; when 
if you leave but two or three pair together, 
it will be the beſt way to take him out, and 
match him with another hen, and then put 
him in again. 71 
Beſides, when you find that they have built 
their nefts, the nets that have their breeding 


ſtuff in them may be taken away, for they 


will be apt to build upon their eggs with new 
ſtuff, if they do not ſet preſently. 


uſually three times a year, viz. in April, May, 
Func, and ſometimes in Auguſt : as for order- 
ing the young ones, they mult not he left 


too long in the neſts; for they are very apt | 
to grow ſullen, and will not feed kindly; 
therefore they are to be taken out at about 


nine or ten days old, and 74 into a little 
haſket and covered over with a net, or elſe 
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they will be apt to jump out upon the firſt 
opening of the baſker, and be hurt, if they 


fall down. N 


They muſt alſo be kept very warm for the 
firſt week: for they will be very tender, ſub- 
jett to the cramp, and not digeſt their meat, 
if they take e.... HTS 794 

And when they are taken from the old ca- 
naries, let it be in the evening, and if poſſi- 
ble when the old ones are out of ſight; other- 


wiſe they will be very apt to take diſtaſte 


when they ſit again and have young ones, and 
ready at every fright to forſake both their 
young and their eggs. ea 

As to the preparation of their meat; ſoak 
ſome of the largeſt rape · ſeed in water for 
twenty or twenty-four hour: but if the 


water be a little warm twelve wont op be 
ced, 


enough, then drain the water from the 

and put a third part of white bread to it, and 

a little canary- ſeed in flower, and mix them 

all together. een nenen gu 
With a ſmall ſtick take up a little at the 

end of it, and give every bird ſome, two or 

three times over; for if you overcharge 


ar | 

Remember that the old ones give them 
but a little at a time, and the meat they re- 
ceive from them is warmed in the ſtomach, 


before they give it them, and then all ra 


is hulled, which lies not ſo hard at the 


ſtomach, as thoſe ſeeds which have the ſkin 


on. | | 
Neither muſt their meat be made too dry ; 
for then they will be apt to be vent burnt, 


as all feeds are hot; i; 1 
It is obſervable, that the old ones conſtant- 


ly drink after they have eaten ſeeds, and a 


little before they feed their young ones: and 
they commonly fit a quarter of àn hour or 


As to the time of their breeding, it is | more feeding them, to keep them warm, that 


the meat may the better - nouriſh” them; 


therefore when you have fed them, let them 
| be covered up very warm, that their meat 


may the better digeſt. | ils 

The ſeveral names of theſe birds at dif- 
ferent times and ages are; ſuch as are above 
three years old are called Runts, thoſe 
above two are named Eriſſes, and 5 
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the fitſt year; that the old ones bring up 


are called Branchers; thoſe that are new 
flown and cannot feed themſelves Puſhers, 
and thoſe that are bred up by hand Neſt- 
lin «8 1 2 68 | 

CAN CELLIER, a term uſed in falconry, 
when a light lown hawk in her ſtooping turns 
two or three times upon the wing, to recover 
herſelf before ſhe ſei zes. | 
 CANKER ix Hawxs, a diſtemper breed- 
ing in the throat and tongue; proceeding from 
foul ſeeding.  * _ | Ks 

CANKER in Hons ts, is a very loathſome 
diſeaſe, which if Continued long uncured, fo 
feſters and putrifies the part, that it will eat 
to the very bone; and if it happens to come 
upon the tongue, will eat it aſunder; light- 
ing upon the noſe, it devours the griſtle 
through, and if it comes upon any part of 
the fleſh, it will ſret and gnaw it à great 
breadth. It will be eaſily known, for the 
places where it is will be raw and bleed much, 
and a white ſcurf will often grow upon the 
infected part. . 

This diſeaſe may be cauſed many ways, 
either by the engendering of melancholy and 
foul blood in the body, by un whole ſome 
meat, and by ſome ſharp thee falt humours, 
proceeding from cold not long before taken, 
which will render his breath very flink- 
Mm - 
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When this diſeaſe is in the mouth, it will 


be full of bliſters, and the beaſt will not be | 


ble to eat its provender. 
It proceeds from crude undigeſted meat, 
rankneſs of food, or unnatural heat coming 


from the ſtomach, and ſometimes from cold. 


taken in the head; where the rheum binds 
upon the roots. and kernels of the tongue, 
which. has, as it were, ſtrangled and made 
ſtraight the paſſages of the ſtomach: when 
the eyes are infected with it, which proceeds 
from a rank blood, deſcending from the head, 


It breeds a little worm like a piſmire, that | 


grows in the corner next his noſe, and it will 
eat it in time, c. e 

It may be known by the great and ſmall 
pimples within and without the eyelids; 


The cure: there are many things in gene- 
ral good for the cure of this diſtemper, in any | 


| 


| 


ö 


| 
| 
8 
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rt of a horſe's body, hut more particularly 


or that in the mouth and noſe. 
Take half a pint of white wine, the quan- 
tity of a walnut of roch alum, half a ſpoonful 


of bay ſalt, one ſpoonful of Exgliſb honey, 


red ſage, rue, rib-wort, bramble leaves, of 
each a like quantity, boil them in the white- 


wine till one-fourth part be conſumed, and 


inject this water into the ſore, or if it be in 
the mouth, waſh the place with a clout faſ- 


tened to a ſtick, and dreſs him with it twice: 


a day or oftener. Or, 
Take the jvice of plantain, as much vine- 


gar, and the ſame weight of the powder of 


alum, and anoint the ſore with it two or three 
times a day. Or, 


Reduce a like quantity of ginger and 


alum to a fine powder, mix them well to- 
gether till they are like a ſalve, and very 
thick, and anoint the part after it has been 
very well waſhed with alum water and vine- 
gar. Or, as -+*: 

Take half a pound of alum, a quarter of 
a pint of honey, columbine and ſage leaves, 
of each a handful ; boil all in three pints of 


running water, till one pint be confumed ; 


this is good for a canker in the mouth par- 
ticularly, being waſhed with it morning and. 
night. Or, | 

Take white vitriol one ounce, diſſolve it 
in a pint of water, and with this waſh the 


mouth two or three times a day. Or, 


For foul ulcers, and to make the hair 
grow : take a quart of tar, put to it half a 
pound of bear's greaſe, and an ounce of green 
copperas, a quarter of a pound of ſaltpetre, 


to ounces of wax, a quart of honey, a quar- 
| 4 


ter of a pound of roſin, two ounces of verde- 
greaſe, and a quart of linſeed oil; boil it till 
half be conſumed, then ſtrain the liquor and 
keep it cloſe in. a pot, to be uſed on oc- 
caſion, warming it when you apply it to the 


re. | 
CANKER mw Docs; a diſtemper that 
ſeizes their ears, but does not much incom- 

mode them. | 
The cure: take two ounces of ſoap, the 
ſame quantity of oil of tartar, ſulphur, ſal- 
armoniac, and verdegreaſe, incorporate all 
| | together 
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together with vinegar and aqua-fortis, with 
this rub the parts affected and it will cure. 

CANNON MOUTH or 4 Birr, is a 
round but long piece of iron, conſiſting ſome- 
times of two pieces that couple and bend in 
the middle, and ſometimes only of one piece 
that does not bend, as in the cannon- mouth 
a frompe. 5 2 
Cannon-mouths of all ſorts ate deſigned 
to keep the horſe in ſubjection; and are ſo 
contrived that they riſe gradually towards the 
middle, and aſcend towards the palate; to 
the end that the void ſpace left underneath 
may give ſome liberty to the tongue. 

CAPARASSON, or Hoxss CLoTn, is a 
ſort of cover for a horle. | f 

For led horſes it is commonly made of 
linen cloth, bordered round with woollen, 
and entiched with the arms of the maſter up- 
on the middle, which covers the croupe, and 
with two cyphers on the two ſides. 


The caparaſſons for the army are ſome- | 


times a great bear's ſkin, and thoſe for 
ſtables are of ſingle buckram in ſummer, and 
of cloth in winter, 1 
CAPELET, a diſeaſe in horſes, when the 
tip of the hock is moveable, and more 
ſwelled than ordinary; when it is ſmall it 
does no great damage, but if it grow large 
it will be painful, and make a horſe loſe hi 
belly. 1 | 
When theſe ſwellings are obſerved in their 
beginnings, they ſhould be rubbed with re- 


ſolvents and repellents, ſuch as vinegar, or a- 


mixture of vinegar with ſpirit of wine and 
camphor. | 

CAPON, a cock chicken gelded as ſoon 
as left by the dam, that being the beſt time; 
if his ſtones be come down, or elſe as 
on as he begias to crow. They are of two 
uſes. 


The one is to lead chickens, ducklings, | 
young turkies, pea-hens, pheaſants, and 
partridges, which a capon will do all o- 


gether both naturally and kindly, and by 
means of the largeneſs of his body will 


cover and brood thirty or thirty-five of | | 
n ment, the firſt rank has no ſooner fired their 
| piſtols, but they divide, and open it into 5 


them. 
Nay he will lead them forth more ſafely, 


* 


j 


ö 
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CAR 3 
and defend them much better againſt kites 
and buzzards than the een. 
Therefore the way to make him like them, 
is with a ſmall fine briar, or elſe ſhary nettles 
at night, beat and ſting all his breaſt and ne- 
ther parts, and then in the dark to put the 
chickens under him, the warmth of which 
will take away the ſmart, and induce him to 
be fond of them. n * 8: 
* CAPRIOLES, are leaps that a horſe makes 
in the ſame place without advancing, in 
ſuch a manner, that when he is at the heighc 
of his leap, he yerks out with his hinder 
legs even and near. It is the moſt difficult 
of all the high manage. It differs from crou- 


7 


pades in this, that in a croupade the horſe 


does not ſhow his ſhoes; and from a balo- 
tade in this, that in a balotade he does not 
yerk out. | LAG, END Ss 
Your horſe will never work well at capri- 
oles unleſs you put him-between two pillars, 
and teach him to raiſe firſt his fore quar- 
ters, and then his hind quarters, while his 
fore are yet in the air; for which ends you 
muſt give the aids of the whip and- the 
poinſon, | K. 
If you would teach your horſe to make ca- 
prioles, and yerk out handſomely with his 
hinder feet, ſtay and help with your hand, 
and your heels. 4 79 
This leaping horſe takes to caprioles him- 
ſelf, for he makes equal leaps, and that upon 
the hand, i. e. without forcing the hand, 
and reſting heavy upon the bridle. See 10 
p of 7 RE | + Hand 2 
CARACOL, is an oblique piſte or tread 
traced out in a ſemi-round, changing from 
one hand to another, without obſerving a re- 
gular ground. . FFF 
When horſes advance to charge in battle, 
they ſometimes ride up in caracols, to per- 
plex the enemy, and make them doubttul 
whether they are about to take them in the 
front, or in the flank. 4 | 
Caracol is a Spani/þ word ; and in that 


pl 


language ſignifies the motion that a ſqua- 


dron of horles makes, when upon an engage 


— 
_ b IC Pommern 


vi) 


CARS 


half: ranles, she 20pe;wheeling: to the r ht. 
the other ta the eſt along the/wings: 
bedyþtorſtheirgdry: rl doe the 
ſame order: ofifimin gi and turning 
ing from Mp tow! apr is called ia ca. 


be el half, | 


448397 Jed. ; Tt 4155 


O ARERER; this word: 3 * the 


Dunes 


groung that is propet : for the manage and 
courſe, and 0 a horſe that does il go 
beyond [two . poces. 1 

This. batb makes a very goo? enen. from, | 
pacing to ſtapping. 

This EAR horſe. does not. Gnith. _ 
career; that is, does not finiſh, his courſe 
with the ſame ſwiftneſs; and dons not move 
ſo ſhort and ſwift at the middle and end as 
at the beginning 

This Spaniſh | horſe. Ig — the ring; ks 
has a ſhort and ſwift career, and ee it 80 
hundred pa ces. ; 4 
CAR, is 1 Shen lor the. queen | 
of freſh water, being ſubtle, and living 
longeſt of all fiſh (excepting the gen. gut of | 
ir Proper element. 

"ny and uloaches are obſerved: 19 breed 


ue months in one year, which. pikes and 


other fiſh do not, This is partly 
pryvetitg tame and wild-rabbits,, as alſg;by 


ſome ducks, Which will lay egg nine of the | 


twelve maoths; there are ducks that lay not 
longer chan about ons month. And it is the 
rather to be n ou ſhall ſcarce 
or. never take a male carp wi e or 
a ſemale without a toe o ſpayn,. and for the 
moſt part very much, and eſpecially, all the 
ſummer, ſeaſon; and it is obſerved, that 
they breed more naturally in ponds than in 
running waters, if they breed: there at all; 


wheel-. 


| 


_ 


thoſe that live in rivers, are taken. 0 be 


much the better meat. 7/4 
And it is obſerved, that i in fone 33 


carps will not breed, eſpecially in cold ponds; | 


but where they. will breeg, they breed in- 


numerably; Ariftotle and Pliny (ay, ſix times 
in a year, if there be no pikes not pearch. 
to devour their ſpawn, when it is calt upon 
graſs, or flags, or weeds, where it n ten 
or ere before * be eee 


N 
1 


"os 


'm 


6 — a. i i. LE 
2 


GAR 


- The: carp, if he hath Water n 304 
feed, vill grow, $019, ery great bibles ng 
kv 7 138 it) L 


As the increaſe of. carps; is, wonderful for, 


heir number, ſo there is not'a reaſon found. 


out, by any, why they ſhould breed in. ſome. 


| 


| 


| 


5 
1 


ds, and, not in others of the ſame 9 5 
pr: fol and 177 ther circumftances: 


+ #4 


' ponds, and the owners * beide near 
to them, it was impoſſible they ſhould be. 
ſtole away, and When he has after three or 
four. years emptied the pond, and expected, 
an increaſe from them by breeding young 
ones, he had, as the rule is, put in three 
melters for one ſpawner, and found neither 
a young nor old carp remaini 

pe tg 1 writ book g of fiſh 


and fiſh-ponds, in which he ſays, that carps 


egin to-ſpawn at the age of three years, and 
Sa A do ſo e he ſays = 
that in the time of their breeding, which;is 
in ſummer, when the ſun hath warmed: both 
the earth and the water, and ſo apted; them 
alſo. for generation, that then three or four 
male carps will follow affine: and 1thas 
then ſhe putting on her, ſeemi coynel: I 
ey force her through weeds and lin ags, whe 
e lets fall her eggs or ſpawn, .,which lick 


faſt to the weeds, and, * they let fall their 
melt upon it, and it b 12 1 fl in a hort time 
to be a living fl. 5 Sought the carp 
Joes. this ſeyeral months year, nd 
many believe that moſt fiſh = BY after 55 
manner, except the cel.: and it has 92270 
obſerved, that when the ſpawner has weak- 
ened herſelf by doing that natural office, that 
two or three melters have helped her from 
off the weeds by bearin her,vp;on both ſides 
and guarding her into _ 12 It is thought 
that all carps are not bred by 8 
but that ſome breed other ways ag /ams pus 
deci: 

The phyſicians make the alls wa Rönes 


in the head of carps to be very meglicinable ; 
but it is not to be doubted, bur that in ah 


| they 3 great r of the! ſpayn of Fs 


d g - - o \ 
r 


ee e e 1 


CAR 
by ſling it to the Jews, who make it 4070 
red caviare, the Jews not bein ng by their Jaw 
admitted to eat of caviare made of the ſtur- 
geon, that being a'fiſh that wants ſcales, and 
as may appear in Levis. xi. by them reputed 
to be unclean. 

Much more might be ſaid out of him, 
and out of Arifotle, which Dubravius ofren 
uotes in his diſcourſe of fiſhes; bur it night 

rather p plex than' ſatisfy. 

The haunts of river carp ate, in the aner 
months, the broadeſt and moſt « _ ha 
of the river; but in ſummer they I | 
Holes, nooks and reaches, :16ar ome deut, 
and under roots of trees, hollow banks, un 
till they are near rotting, amongſt or near 
great beds of weeds, ſlags Sc. | 

Pond carp cannot, with propriety, be ſaid | 
to have any haunts, only it is to be noted 
that they love a fat rich foil, and never 
thrive in a cold hungry water. 

They breed three or four times a year, but 
their firſt ſpawning-time is the beginning 
of Moy. 

Bast for the carp are all forts of earth and 
dunghill worms, flag-worms, prathoppers, 
though not at top, ox-brains, the pith of | 
an ox's back-bone, peas, and red or 
black cherries, with the ſtones taken out. 

Fiſh with ſtrong tackle, very near the bot- 
tom, and with a fine = or 
hook, and uſe a gooſe-quill float. Never 
attempt to angle for the carp in a boat, for 
they will not come near it. 

It is ſaid there are many carp: in the Thames, 
weſtward of London, and that about February | 
they retire to the creeks. in that river; in 


ſome of which many above two feet long | 


have been taken with an angle. Anglers ſure 
Guide, 179. 

Carp live the longeſt out of the water 
of any fiſh. It is a common practice in Hol- 
land, to keep them alive for three weeks or 
a month, by hanging them in a cool place, 
with wet moſs in a net, and feeding them 
with bread and milk. 


_ EARP:FISHING. 
A perſon. who angles for a carp, muſt 


Try 


arm himſelf with abundance of patience; 
| becauſe of his extraordinary ſubtilty and 
policy: they always chuſt to ſie in the deep. 
| eſt places, either of ponds or rivers, where 
there is but a ſmall running ſtrea m. 
Obſerve, that they will ſeldom bite in cold 
weather ; and you cannot be either too early 
or too late at the ſport in hot weather; and 
if he bite you need not fear his hold; for-he 
is one of theſe leather-mouthed im, chat 
have their teeth in wg throat. 1 4 
Neither muſt you for in 5 
kim to have a ſtrong 6" an! Te hd 
ſince he is ſo very wary, it will be proper co 
ance — by beating che ground with a 
c eO D 1 
| © He feldom refuſes the red vorm in Marth, 
the caddis in June, nor the prallioppers in 
June, April, and September. 

This fiſh does not only delight in worms, 
but alſo ſweet paſte ; of which there is great 
variety; the , beſt is made up of honey and 
ſugar, and ouglit to be thrown into the water 
ſome hours before you begin to angle; fleither 


gut next the | x 


will ſmall pellets thrown into the water two 
or three days before, be the worſe for this 
ſe, eſpecially if chicken's guts, garbage, 
or blood mixed with Hons My eee 15 
alſo thrown in. Fe v. ae 
5 But more arty, my to a ve 
for is wits may WT it in ry 
manner followin e take a ſufficient quan- 
tity of flour, and mingle it with'veal, cut 
| fall, making it up with co ad of 
| honey 3 then pound all together in mor- 
1 * long, till they are ſo tough, as to 
on a the hook without waſhing off. 
| er to effect which the better, mingle 
| which wool with it; and if you keep it all 
the year ound, add ſome . 'S War, and 
clariſied honey. | 
Again, if you fiſh: with gentles,. anoint 
them with. honey, and put them on your 
hook, with a deep ſcar dippe 


d in the 
; _ which. is a. good way, to- deceive the 
Honey and crumbs of white bread mixed 


together, is alſo a very good paſte. 
N make carp fat, and very large: when 


vour PRE in April, IEEE co\grow: very wc 
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| low in water, rake all the ſides gf it with | 
an ironrake, where the water is falle | 


A 


fallen away ; 
then ſow hay-Jeeds, and rake it well; by 
this means, at the latter end of ſummer, 


there will be a good growth of graſs; which, 


when. winter comes, and the pond begins 


to riſe by rain' to the top, it will overflow 
all that graſs, and be a feeding-place for 
them, and make them exceeding fat. As 
for the 4 taking .a carp in a muddy 
pond, /ee Txxcen, 
la taking a carp either in pond or river, 
if the angler intends to add profit to his 
pleaſure, he mult rake a peck of ale-grains, 
and a good quantity of any blood, and mix 
with the, grains, baiting the ground: with | 
it where he igtends to angle. 
This food will wonderfully attract the 
ſcale- fiſh, as carp, tench, roach, dace, and 
bream. 5 N 
Loet him angle in à morning plumbing 
his ground, and angling for a carp with a 
ſtrang line; the bait muſt be either paſte, 
ot a knotted ted worm, and by this means 
he will have ſport ough. 5 
"CARRY Low; a horſe is ſaid to carry 
low, that has naturally a. ſoft, ill-ſhaped 
neck ; and lowers his head too much. - 
All horſes that arm themſelves, carry 
low but a horſe may carry low without 
arming; for when he arms himſelf, his neck 
is too ſupple, and he wants to evade the 
ſubjection of the bridle: but when he car- 
ries low, be bas his neck i-placed, and fl 
made, bs | 
To carry well, or in a becoming poſture, 

is ſaid of a borſe, whoſe neck oy or 
arched, Who holds his head high, without 
conſtraint, firm, and well placed. +>. 
_ To CARRY, (wich Falconers) is a term 
uſed gf a hawk ; who is ſaid to carry, when 
ſhe flies away with the quarry. | 
_ CARRYING, ured Hunters) à term 
uſed of an hare; 0 

rotten graund, or in a froſt ſometimes, and 
38 AN, (in £Aa1cQnry } 8 term by 
which is unte oe any thing that is given 


OY 


which when ſhe runs on 


£48 


|. CASTING, on OYERTHROWING, A Hons: : 
the way to do this, is to bring him upon 
tome even ground, that is ſmooth and ſoft, 
or in the barn, upon ſoft ſtraw ; when take a 
long rope, double it, and caſt. a knot a yard 
from the bow.; put the bow abaut his neck, 
and the double rope betwixt his fore-legs, 
about his hinder paſterns, and under his fet- 
locks; when you have done this, ſlip the 
ends of the rope underneath the bow of his 
neck, and draw them quick, and they will 
overthrow him; then make the ends faſt, 


and hold down his head, under which you 


muſt always be ſure to have ſtore of ſtraw. 
If you would brand a horſe on the buttock, 
or do any thing about his hinder. legs, that 
he may not ſtrike, take up his contrary fore- 
leg; and when you brand him, take care 
that the iron be red hot, and that the hare 
be both ſeared away and the fleſh ſcorched 
in eyery place, before you let him go. 
_CASTING-NET : there are two ſorts 
of theſe fiſhing-nets, but much alike. in uſe 
and manner of caſting out, wherein the 
whole {kill of the working conſiſts. For tbe 


| figure, ee the plates III. and IV. 


When this net is exactly thrown out, no- 
thing eſcapes it, bringing all away within 


it's extent, as well weeds, ſticks, and ſuch 
like traſh ; but it is thereby oſten broke, 


wherefore you muſt be careful in what bot- 
toms you caſt it, and how it is caſt off, that the 


net may ſpread itfelf in it's due dimenſions. 


Draw a loop, 8, Plate IV. Fig 1, of the 
main cord, over your left arm, and graſp 
with your left hand, all the net from T to 
V. about three feet from the bottom, where 
the leads ha. ig, and let the leads juſt reſt on 
the ground: with your right hand take u 
abouta third part, as from D to L, andc 
it over your left ſhoulder, like a cloak : then 
.take another third part, from A to I in 
you night hand, and let the reſidue remain 
anging down: when you have done thig, 
ſtand upright, and being at the place where 
vou intend to caſt it off, 3 yourſelf 
firſt, a little towards the left hand, that you 
OA afterwards ſwing yourſelf about to the 
right with the greater agility, and then let 


an hawk, to cleanſe and purge his gorge 3 


|| the net launck out into a pond: but take 
3 ; . Cate 
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Ire 
care that the threads, or meſhes of the het 
vou be in danger of being drawn in after 
1260 45 {1k ; : $* LE Vi. 


in ſhape, but as to ſize is like the hobby: 
her game is the growſe, ſhe will alſo kill a 
partridge ; but yet is a bird of a very cow- 
ardly nature, a flow goer 
therefore not much in uſe. M61 {608 

CAT is a beaſt of prey, even the tame 
one; and ſaid to be of three kinds. 1. The 
tame cat. 2. The wild wood cat. 3. The 
mountain cat. The tame or domeſtic eat 
is diverſified with an almoſt infinite variety 
of colours and ſtreaks ; but the nateral co- 


* 


lour, in a wild ſtate, is a brown tawney, 
variegated with ſtreaks of a whitiſh, colour. 
In France the cats are all of a blueiſh lead- 
orth of Europe they are | 


colour, and' in the n 
all over white. | 
All which are of one nature, uch 
of the ſame ſhape, but differ in ſize; the 
wild cat being much larger than the tame, 
and the mountain cat is larger than the wild 
cat. of 209 N 3 
The tame cat is a creature ſubtle and 
watchful, very familiar and loving to man- 
kind, and an enemy to rats, mice, c. which 
it feigen ph. „ 
Theſe animals uſually generate in the 
winter-ſeaſon, making a great yawling or 
erying; go fifty-ſix days, of eight weeks, 
with young; bring forth ſeveral at a time: 
"they cover their excrements, and love to 
keep their old habitations. Ser Pox z-Car. 
CATARACT), is a malady in the eyes of 
an hawk not eaſily removed; and ſometimes 
incurable, when it 1s too thick and of a long 
opti iii a0 327 
It proceeds from [groſs humouts in the 
head, which Keguetelß do not only dito, 
but extinguiſh the fight; and ſometimes the 
hood is the caufe of this miſchief. 
Ihe cure is. to be effected, by ſcouring. 
her two or three days with aloes or agaric: 
then take the powder of waſhed 10065 Agel 
Zheaten, one A013 and two ſcruples of 
ſugar candy; mingle theſe together, and 
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be not entangled. with your. buttons, leſt 


CASTREL, 1 a kind of hawk, which 
KASTREL, I much reſembles the lanner 


. aforehead, and 


: 
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with a quill blow it inte dhe hawk V affetea 
eye three or four times à day, © 
Ibis is the gentleſt, and wöft fovertigh 

medicine of any: yet known ; böt If thr 
will not do, you muſt uſe ſtronger remedies, 
as the juice of celandine roots, bathing their 
eyes often with warm roſe-water, in which 
the ſeed of fenu-greek has been boiled. 
© .CATARACTS are alfo called moontyes, 
and lunatic- eyes. About the age of five or 
ſix, the ſymptoms of a lippitude come on; 
they continue to come and go while the 
cataract ripens, which is uſually two years: 
at this time all pain in, and running from 
e Hack Þ. ona 
ind.” Fun 11181 : S132 171 5 
Sometimes the cataract forms itſelf without 
any preceding lippitude ; it is then called a 


dry cataract: in this cafe the eye is not ſflut 
and the horſe cannot fee very diſtinctly. 
Sometimes the eye appears ſunk, and as 
a" long time in forming, and the other eye, 
for the moſt part, continues good, though 
the other ſoon follows. 
.  CataraQts are of different colours; ſome 
are whitiſh.; others are of a pearl blue; and 
diſcover this diſorder before it is Tipe, lay 
your finger on the eye-hd, and rub it over 
pupil,” and the cataract M ſeem to have 
loſt its place. „ eee 
except depreſſing or extracting it be called a 
cure; but this operation hath not yet been 
difeafe conſiſts in a thickening or opacity of 
the membrane of the cryſtalline humour, by 


up with the ſwelling, but it appears cloudy, 
if it was waſting ; then'the cataract is uſually 
in all other inſtances when one eye goes, 
ſometimes they have a greeniſh. caſt. To 
the eye; then immediately-look' into the 
"The rake formed is never cured, 
attempted on the eye of any hotſe. This 
which the rays of light are prevented from 


paſſing {6 as to anſwer. the” ends of 
viſion. | 128 9! | Lid - + # hah . N 4 


MA t ſeems poſſibly uſeful towards a 
cure, is when the lippitude begins to diſcover 
itſelf, to remove it., with all poſſible” ſpeed, 
ind by every preventive methou'ro guard 
"againſt its return. 18 1467 * ks 2 FI 36 
CArTTLE. A collective name import- 
' . ing: 


_: . 


455 £% & » * 


, 
vil 


| e HA 
I 1 vadrupeds, uſed eithet in tilling the 
ee for the ſood of man. Under 
cattle? orks' include all quadrupeds which 
aſſpciate, or go in herds, as ſheep, onen, 
hogs,” horſes, Sc. Others define cattle to 
be all' tame animals which graze :- cattle are 
ſometimes divided into great, comprehend- 
ing oxen, bulls, cows, calves, horſes, Se. 
and ſmall, including ſheep, lambs, goats, &s. 
BLACK Carte implies all of the ox kind. 

CAVALCADOUR,; is a vord uſed at the 
court of France, and among the Families of 
the, Blood, ſignifying the Querry ; that is, 
Maſter of the Horſee 


Thus we ſay; the . Cavalcadour of 


the Queen" $s ſtables ;- of Monſieur, ok the | 
Duke of Orteans ſtables. 

In 1taly, this word honifics the pe 
who trot colts _ ora gages ſaddles. See 
BARDELLE; 


"CAVALIER; One: ;that enden, 


horſes} and is Practiſod i in the art of ity | 
theme, 4s, RH 14) 

CAVEZ ON, 4 ſort of öl, bund, 1 3 
of iron, leather, or wood, ſometimes flat, 
at other times hollow or twiſted, put on 
the noſe of a horſe, to wring it, and ſo 
forward the ſuppling and breaking of the 
horſe. An iron caveſon'is a ſemi- circle» or | 
band of iron, conſiſting of | two or three 
pieces jointed by hinges, and mounted with 
2 head ſtall, a throat band, and two ſtraps 
or reins. with three rings; one rein paſſes | 
through the middle ring {when we mean to 
make a horſe walk round 4 pillar, [through 
the two ſidde rings we paſß theé two reins, 
which the rider holds i in His hand, or makes 
faſt to tlie ſaddle, * order to keep che 
horſe's head in ſubjection; Se.. . 

__ CAUTING-IRON, an iron with Which 
farriers ſcar choſe parts of a horſe that re- 
quire burning. ( 3364? nn SLES 112 41 
| CAWKING-TIME,/ (in Ealconry) da 
hawk's treading tine 02 90s | 

 CHACK,; os BEAT UPON THE Hau d 
horse ig faid to chack, or beat upon the 
hand, when dis head is not ſteady, but he 
toſſes up. his, noſe,: and: ſhakes it all of a 
baden to avoid the ſubjection of the ri: 


; 
ö 
ö 
; 


| which is both u 


CHA 


a ſmall flat band of *1 iron bended archwiſe, 
NA anſwers to a martingale. 

A CHACE; J is a ſtation for wild beaſts 
52A CHASE, ol the foreſt: from which 


it differs. in this reſpect; that it may be in 


the poſſeſſion of a ſubject, which à foreſt; 
in it's proper and true nature cannot; neis 
cher is it commonly ſo large, nor endowed 


with ſo many liberties, at the courts of at- 


tachment, ſwain-· mote, juſtice ſeat of eyre, 
my On the other hand, a chace differs from 
ark, for that it is of a larger compaſs,, 


having a great variety of game, and more 
avaticers; or keepers. For beaſt of the 


chace and the: terins uſed ſee the Article 
Taxis. Rita O47 


What ere of Chace i 4s waſp proper fel 10 rain 
le n e to.” ty, 


# 4 


N ould have a horfe that is: defigned 


| 1vicher for a buck-hunter-:or fox-hunter, to- 


be uſed at firſt,” and trained up in that fort 
of exerciſe ; others are of opinion, that thoſe 
chaces are too violent for a young. horſe, 
and therefore chuſe to train him. after 
harriers: which laſt ſeems! co be the: moſt 
Lew. art 

As for the tag, back: wo hind; 'there-k 18 
not much difference in the hunting of them; 
ſo that the inconveniences from each chace, 
are in a manner the ſame alſo: for which- 
ſoever you hunt, it is Kinder! in covert or at: 
force. £423. C2194 


Ik a deer be n in kak gy they uſually 


chuſe the moſt woody: parts of it, as a re- 
ſuge from the purſuits of their enemies; 
npleaſant to the rider, and 
troubleſome to the horſe, to follow the dogs 
through the thick. buſhes: and befides, in 
parks: the ground is uſually full of mole-. 
Dankes, trenches, Se which is dangerous. 
for a young hotſe to gallop on, till he has 
attained to ſome perfection in his ſtroke. 

But ifo they be turned out of the a 
and hunted at force, you; will find, that as 
ſoon. /as;"pay have unharbbured or rouaca 
them, they: will immediately make out end: 


lee * order . and ſecure his hetd, | An lang the: e e apa vom 
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you need only to put under his noſe· band 
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CHA 


ſometimes ten miles; they following in full | 
cry, fo fwiftly, that a horſe. muſt be com- | 
pelled to run up and down hill without an 
intermiſſion, leaping hedge, diteh, and 
dale ; nay, often croſſing rivers to the great 
danger of the rider, as well as of the horſe; 
So chat it ſhould ſeem altogether improper to 
put a young horſe to ſuch violent labour at 
the firſt, till he hath been inured to hard 
ſervice by ice and degrees. 
And beſides, the ſeaſon for theſe chaces 
beginning about Midſummer, and ending 
at Holyrood tide, is a part of the year in 
which the ſun's heat is exceſſive; that be- 
ſides the fwiftneſs and violence of this chace, 
and the danger of cracking his wind, and 
burſting his belly; (and the ſtraining of his 
limbs jk ſuch deſperate riding, and cre- 
ating in a young horſe a loathlameneſs to 
his labour, by undergoing ſuch violent and 
unuſual ſervice;z) the ſun's exceſſive heat 
does fo ſcorch the earth, that a violent chace 
would hazard the melting of his greaſe: and 


— —— 


—c—— — —— 


the weight of the rider, by reaſon of the | 


hardneſs of the ground, would occaſion foun- 
dering, ſplints and windgalls; inſomuch, 
that in a ſhort time the horſe would prove 
altogether uſeleſs, HA by 
Horſes employed in this violent exerciſe, 
ſhould-be ſuch as have been trained to hunt - 
ing by long practice and experience. 
Young horſes, (ſays the Duke of M- 


caſtle) being as ſubject to diſeaſes as young | 


children: thetefore he advifes, that any man | 
| laſts till the end of February. 


that would buy an horſe for uſe in his ordinary 
vccalions, as for journies, hawking, or hunt- 
ing, ſhould never buy a horſe till the mark 
be out of his mouth; and if he be ſound of 
wind, limb, and ſight, he will laſt eight or 
nine years, with good keeping, and never 
fail you: and therefore, (he adds) I am al- 
ways ready to buy for ſuch purpoſes, an old 
nag, of ſome huntſman or falconer, that is 
ſound, and that is the uſeful nag for he gal- 
lops on all grounds, leaps'over hedges and 
ditches; and ſuch an ont will not fail you 
in your journey, or any where, and is the 
only nag of uſe for pleaſure or journey 


The next chace is that of the fo; which . 


although it is a recreation much in uſe, and 


the training of a young hi 
ſwift without reſpite, and of a long continu- 
ance too; both Which are diſtaſteful to the 


| him than a Canterbiry: gallop. 


higlly applauded by the generality of the 


CHA 


nobilicy and gentry, yet is convenient far 
horſe.z it being 


horſe: but the greateſt inconvenience that 

happens to a horſe in this caſe is, that 
when a fox is unkennelled, he ſeldom or ne- 

ver betakes himſelf to a champagne country, 

but remains in the ſtrongeſt coverts and 

thiekeſt woods: ſo that a horſe can haye but 

little pleaſure in accomp „rie the hounds, 

without running the riſſ o 

of ſome ſuch dangerous accidents. 
The fitteſt horſes for this-chace, are horſes 


of great ſtrength and ability: this chace be- 


ginning at | Chriſtmas, which is the worſt 
time of riding, and ends at Lady- day, when 
the ground is beſt for ieee. 

Ihe next chace is the otter i Mich is not 
convenient for a horſe, becauſe he that will 
truly purſue this amphibious animal, muſt 
often fwim his horſe, to the, equal hazard, 
both of the rider and the horſe. et; 

The ' hare, therefore, is the beſt chace 
both for pleaſure and delignllt. 

It is indeed ſwiſt, and of ſome endurance, 
like that of the fox, but far more pleaſant 
to the horſe, becauſe hares commonly run 
the champagne country: and the ſcent not 
being ſo hot as that of the ſox, the dogs are 


| oftener at default, and by that means the 
horſe has many ſobsg 5 by which means he re- 


covers wind, and regains-ſtrength, _ 
This chace begins at Michaelmas, and 


ta perfec- 


The beſt dogs to bring a h 


tion of wind, and ſpeed, are fleet northern 


hounds ; for they, by means of their hard 
running, will draw him up to that extraor- 


dinary ſpeed, chat he will not have time to 


loiter ; and hy continual practice, will be 
inured and habituated to the violence of 
their ſperd that in à ſhort. time he will be 
able to ride on all ſorts of round, and be 
at ſuch command upon the hand, that he 
will ſtrike at what rate you pleaſe; and three 
quarters ſpeed will be leſs troubleſome to 


why your northern breeders, for the gene- 


rality> : 


being ſtubbed, 


to his noſe, 


vi} 


RR 
tality, {excel thoſe: of the ſouth ; ſince cer- 
tainly the ſpeed of their hounds contributes 
much'to the excellence of their horſes, and 
tenders them able to endure a four mile 
courſe without ſobs ;, which ſome horſemen 
_PES RS” ts: 
. CHAFFT , a-ſinging bird, that takes 


it's name from it's delight In chaff ; and by 
| ſome adtnired for its ſong, though it has no! 
much pleaſancnefs, or ſweetneſs in it. 
They are caught in plenty in me time; 


but their, .neſts are rarely found, though 
they build in hedges and trees of all ſorts, 
and make them of moſs and wool, or any 


thing almoſt they can gather up: they have 


young ones twice or thrice à year, which 
are ſeldom bred from their neſt, as being a 
bird not apt to take ariother bird's ſong, nor 
to whiltle 3. ſo that it is beſt to leave the old 
ones to bring them up. N 

The Eſer finchers are mens allowed 
to be the beſt fort, both for length of ſong 
and variety, they ending with ſeveral notes 
that are very pretty. © © | 
It is an hardy bird, and will live almoſt 


1 
9 


upon any ſeeds, none coming amiſs to him ; | 


and he by ſeldom ſubje& to any diſeaſe, as 
the canary-bird and linnet are; but he will 
be very louſy, if not ſprinkled with a little 
wine, two or three times a month, 


'CHALEENGED COCK-FIGHT,, is ge- 
nerally to meet with ten ſtaves of coc 


and to make one of them twenty- one dar 
iles, (more or leſs): the odd battle to have 


the maſtety. . ; 
lhounting-term] is 


uſed of hounds and beagles,. when at firſt 
finding the ſcent of their game, they preſently 
open and cry: the huntimen then ſay, they 
challenge.. 155 8 


CHANEFRIN, is the fore part of a horſe's 
head extending from under the cars, along 
the interval, between the eye - brows, down 
BLANCE.. Seo Sran, 


* 


CHANFRAIN 
or BLA. 1 | 
CHANGE a HonsE, ox cxance. Hawp.; 
is to turn or bear the horſe's head from one 


hand to the other, from the right to the 


left, and from the left to the right. 
Lou. ſhould never change your. horſe,, 


— 


— 


i 


1 

without puſhing him forward upon the turn; 
and after the turn, puſh him on ſtraight, in 
iir, Np. 907% 7 
This horſe changes from the right with 


an reg grace. See ExrikE, Naircs Wark. 


and a PAssADE of five times. 
CHANNEL or 4 Host, is the hollow 
between the two bats, or the nether jaw 
bones, in which the tongue is lodged: for 
this purpoſe it ſhould be large enough, that 
it be not preſſed with the bitt mouth, which 


mould have a liberty in the middle of it. 


CHAPE, [with hunters] the tip at the 
end of a fox's tail; ſo called as the tail: 
itfelf is termed breach, drag, or bruſh. , 

" CHAPELET, is a couple of ſtirrup- 
leathers, mounted each of them with a ſtir- 
rup, and jointed at top in a ſort of leather 
buckle, called the 1 of the chapelet, by 


which they are made faſt to the pom melof 


the ſaddle, after being adjuſted to the rider's 


length and bare: they are uſed, to avoid 


the trouble of taking up or letting down the 
ſtirrups, every time that a gentleman mounts- 
on a different horſe and ſaddle, and to ſup- 
ply the want in the academy faddle, which: 
ave no ſticrup to them. INN 
 CHAPERON oz 4A Brrr-Mourz, is 4 
word only uſed for ſcatch-mouths, and all 
others that are not cannon- mouths, ſignify- 
ing the'end of the bitt that. joins to the- 
branch, juſt by the banquet. 5 
In ſcatch-mouths the chaperon ĩs round, 
but in others it is oval; and the ſame part 
that in ſcatched, and other mouths, ĩs called 
chaperon, is in cannon- mouths called, fron- 
CHARBON, (i. & coal, ) is an. obhſolete 
French word ; ſignifying that little black. 


he mark, that remains after. a large 


pot,.in-the cavity of. the corner: teeth of a: 
horſe,. about the ſeventh or eight year, 
when the cavity. fills, and the tooth, being. 
ſmooth. and equal, is ſaid to be raiſed... _ 


CHARGE, is a preparation of. an oint- 


ment, of the conſiſtence of a thick decoc- 
tion, applied to the ſhoulders, ſplaits,, in- 
flammations, and ſprains- of horſes. 
The parts affected are rubbed. and chafed 
with this compoſition, after which you may, 
a | COVET: 
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with emmiellures, f, e. . eienr 


| uſe one for the other. 


CHE: - 


cover. them with ſinking rt, ib den ; 


Will. ni.! © 40 (11 an 90852 oa? 
Charges are made two ways, 11. 
0 


honey, - 
turpentine ſuet, and other drugs, ; or wit! 
remolade, which. is a mixture,o the leca v 


_ wine with the drugs of emmiellure: 


Farriers, confound. the names of char 
emmiellures and remolade, and Effects 
CHASTISEMEN T 8, oy Gen, 
are theſe ſevere and rigorous effects of the 
aids ; for when the aids are given with ſe- 


x ved, they become puniſhmentsS. 


AUSSE Tzor-a4auT;: a White ſoot: 
ed horſe is ſaid to be ſuch, ;when * 


ay run too high upon the 8 


HECK, [in Falconty] a term/-uſed-of 
a hawk TA ſhe forſakes her proper game; 
to fly at pyes, croys, rooks,, or the like, 
croſſing her in her flight. 
CH I-TRAPS, 2 
traps, . uſed. to take e fitchets,, mar- 
tens, and the, like vermin, that are 
rious to warrens, dove houſes, or hen 1 5 
the firſt of them being with a. ſingle, and 
the other with a double, entrance, are repre- 
ſented thus: Now for the making and uſing 
them, take three pieces of oak or elmaboard, 
of an equal bigneſs, like to that which is i n 
Plate IV. Fig. 2. with A, B, C, D.: let 
them be 1 40 long, one over, and about 
an inch thick; which nail together juſt like 
a coffin, and cloſe up one end with a piece 
of the board, which muſt be nailed faſt on, 


a2 AC EF; likewiſe, nail over three main 


boards, "another piece, as A, F, G, H, 


Which much be as large as any of the Teſt, | 


but.not ſo long by two parts in three: and 
ſor the reſt of the covering, you muſt haye 
another, piece of the. ſame board: on the 
other lide- © the boards. make a little hole 
with a et, at the places marked G, H, 
where Aten ſten two nails, that may be driven 
into the board that hes. on the top, fo as * 
ſerve for ſockets, or as the axle of a coach 

ſo that the board may eaſily be lifred up I 


let down: and at the other end I K, nail 


4 


make a hole in that IV, X marked! 
| iat the place marke 
Link; of Bones 1 15 


notch or two wy 


end like a wedge, ſo the trap being. 


1 eas the bottom Wm * e is once 


i 
faſtened. to Wo upper boards in ſuch manper, 
hat being Fo PRE Wng 50 1 AY. 1 


. 7 * 1 55 1955 
J 1 1185 
| f dere 
e e 5 


to turgg ones little finger in; nail t eſe on 
Two. nag, beer, c 7 4 of 


them, Ju 5 obne, $8 cac RA þ, 
pee of wed 10 de Tb 
both ends: ike an A 10 5 [2 .wh c| Kli 
into. the two holes L, M; at the d of 
the ſaid axletree, Kam a mortice or hole 


to faſten, and tie a-ſtick; O, Ny, Which may 


wn upon the movin ank, whe 
Ic. 1s. e den and 00 ee to 
fe) 


prevent any ;bealt m 1 Weh up W 


Wor 
35 "Which, 75 


when once it is down.. r 


Before vou gail all the, boards" 


ſhould 5 wo: Waun ee 100 f yall an ck 
over, OPP eret 55 0 Iſs) 
Ra Back 5 ale d hole with, gimb 1 5 In 


R. that you may put, in 

the end whereof [4 ok e trick © 152 1 
8, v, T, made of a ſtick as big est s ſitele 
finger, hich, though, faſtened, at. ihi Ee end 
R., may,” however N f erty. N 1 to 
move up Ko Ni nd muſf paſt $ t| Dugh 


the ho 7 40 inches out, 
115 wh ©—about the eit of it tie 


your bait on this tricker within the c ell krap, 
which ought to be appropriated to the nature 
of the beaſt, or vermin,. you intend. 0 

For the ſerting t this trap,  yau-Tault have a 
ſtrong. -ord upon the moving. Plank, near 
the middle of it marked Y; towards the 
end at the other end the . ſaid cord, tie a 
ſmall ſtick marked U, an inch and half long, 
and half as big as ones finger, formed at one 
lifted 
half a foot as jou ſee it repreſented” in the 
figure, and the cord which'paſſeth byer the 
ax]erree, Z, O, the little (tick may haye one 
end in the notch T of your tricker, and. the 
other end in the hole X, and then, is your 
trap or engine ſet right as it ſhould be: if 
your tricker be a quarter of an inch clear 


in, 


— 


9 


e 


ia, and; Bye put oge 2 to. che beit, 
e is on the tricker that 1 20 way, 
down. falls the AT a yi * door 
faſt ut. . Ra 
The other tia with the Job's entrance 
is much the Fa becauſe the yermin, you 
intend.ta\take may ſee through 3 it to 1 ala 
the Prey, and come in at. W 
pleaſe, an therefore will 


and the tricker qught to be in the :midd] 


Z; ſo there . no. farther directions to he. 


giveh, "TEN Sers aac I. Ig. 2+; 92275 
. 4 Fre ench word).a horſe; is; 
wi to ler, 


ben io palliging upon . 


walk or a trot. is far fore leg crofſes or over - 
laps the other fore leg every . motion... 


See To PAAR. . 

- CHEVIN A. freſh, Os fiſh, Bay- 
CHUB.FISH Ting a great head. 
.CHEVIN-FIS UNG, oh fiſh ſpawns i in. 


March, is very fron though unative 
yielding ina EY, Beg, after he is druck 
and the Target * he. is the more quietly he is 
taken, | 

_ Ag. for hi food, he "loves. alt. ſarts, of 
rage Al, if x, allo. checſe, grain, black 
worms, their bellies: beings it that white. 


pear. He affęcts a Jarge bait, aud 
N chem at one hook ; but more par- 


* arly he e Sek the Wie that grows. 
bog but vou muſt 
er im, 


ak care 1 
without b 
This fiſh 


Mage ho . 


the ONS 


Cl r 


ura are * ÞInct bs: 
ing, 7 8 TY fa 115 


1 No 
m, u 
te lg and ale es them ade 


h wer fond.” 


hich de .they, | 


ner 2 1 0 E. 1 Tr 


It is made, much after the ſame manner 
Ai eee e two turning ning plane | 


: 


14 | 


4 


* 
i 


' 


„ 


| The coppoltion of tele balls is as fol- 


law 


[Fake a pound of e e 28 much li | 
vet of ;antimony, and half 4 pound of the 


wood. of; a bay-tree, an equal quantity of ju- 


niper wood, and two ounces, of F of 
Pain. \ WW 1 8 


Found all the ingredients, apart to a groſs | 


powder, in order to which the woods muſt 


be firſt very well dried, 


E A 1 an of good grape verjuice 
clari uring it in by degrees, till 

are 1 to a maſs, of which make 

| hp an ounce and an half, and dry them 
i the ſun; wrap. one of theſe: balls in a li- 
nen.clout, and tying a thread thereto make 
the horſe chew it for two hours in the morn- 
ing; and he will eat as ſoon as you unbridle 
him: do the. ſame. at night, and continue 


this method till the one recovers. his appe · | 


tite. 


: 


ler. 


Theſe balls may be üſed on the road, as 


you travel, ste to the bridle; balls of 
ei enice creag 
8 80 555 5 | 


LI, on 1 IN | Hoxsss.. 


Pe all che diſtempers incident to A 
horſe, bone perhaps. is ſo little underſtood by 
the common farriers, as this; and for want 
00 A. Nantes, they give, the ſame 
icines. in all cafes ; but as this diforder 
SR i from different cauſes, the me- 


n the. | t od of cure muſt alſo vary: as otherwiſe 


the medicine intended to cure the diſorder 


5 augment it, and render it fatal. The 
three ſpecies into Which we ele divide this 
\| YOu are, p 
| ad 2 5 gatulent or e. 


118 . ar Pe, and 1 7 


The dry gripes. | 
be horſe, ER with a 1 or. 


z ha is very reſtleſs, often lying | 
down, and as. ſuddenly riſin ng again with. a, 


ſpring; ftrikes his belly with his hinder feet, 
ſtamps with his fore feet, anck refuſes, his 
meat. When the gripes are violent he will 
have convullive twitches, his eyes turned 


$ 0 up, 


. 
r — Lt. Me - 


. ror dro rus rg. T 


en put them all 
together in a mottar, and incorporate them 


When one ball is  ronſarhed put in ano- 


e be uſed in the ſame manner 
8. 1 


— 


] 


F "OB, R 


Rat ET I ens 5 


| F 
> 


G HG 
up,” arid his ftabs firerchied du at ff Ayft 


and his ears and ſeet alt nen hot and colt: 

he falls into b.ofuſg f. face und thett 4 
cold damps: 1555 often to ſtale, and turns 
his head frequently to bis flanks ; he then 


falls down, rolls: about, and often turns on 


his back: this laſt ſymptom proceeds from a 
ſtoppage of utſne, which generally attehds 


this ſpecies of cholic, and may be ineteaſed 
by a load of dung prefling on the neck of. 


proceeds. froth 
cold water when hot, to relieve. 
which, empty the ſtrait gut with a ſmall 
y gives room. 
the bowels, 


the bladder.” 
The windy cholic often 


drinking 


hand dipt in oil, which frequently 
for the wind, before ied in 
to diſcharge itſelf; and by taking off the 
weight that preſſed upon the need of the 
bladder, the ſuppreſſion of urine is taken off, 
upon which the horſe immediately ſtakes an nd. 
becomes much eaſter. —_— 0 


Immediately give one of the balls pre- | 


ſcribed hereafter for the ſtranguary: that 
done, empty the rectum as aug, under 
the Article GLYSTER, 

Where the urine is ſoppreſſed by u Toad. on 
the rectum, diuretics ere ly hurtful. 
Before that impedimeM is removed, as ſoon 
as the rectum is emptied, rub the ſundament, 
and a little way in the rectum, with ſoft 
ſoap : thus you will farther aſſiſt the diſcharge 
of urine. 

Bleeding is adviſable, at leaſt when the 
horſe is ſtrong ; but always open the neck- 
vein, and Sant the uſeleſs and cruel coſtom 


of cutting acroſs the bars 1 in pr mouth. © / 


While the above is performing, a catmi- 
native glyſter may be prepared, or a glyſt cc, 
may be given of the fame of burnin bas 
co, with which the bag may be filled kam che the | 
ſhank of a pipe, the Bend being held in the 
mouth of him who blows' the ſmoak. As | 
foon as the bag is full, tie it, and proceed as 
with any other ſort of glyſter. Or, 

_ . ive the following ball and 
[ol whic ſeldom fail of giving. te- 


Take of e turpetitine and zoll 
per berries, pounded, of each an ounce; of 


falt 9 or er Ele ee ani ounce ; oil of | 


c Ho 


unliper, one drt falt vf tatter, bb dtums 1 
Ake rhe” Whole into a ball with a fyruß 
aaf. It Thdy be given whole; and Ae! 5 
down with a decoction of j 8 00 A 2 
a horn of ale. . 
If che horſe, Toon 1110 raking: this ball, 
does Had no reef; it will BE aeceſfary, in 
an hour or two,” to give him anorhef Ball, 
with the Addition ofa drain of falf f amber, 
which may be repeated a third time, if found 
neceffary 1 Diving the fit, the horſe may be 
alen A trott beach but mould By to 
meals be Jaded”; between re e of 7 | 
two. 9 the tolibwing | 
Take of camomile How 190 f | 
aftiſe, coridnder, and fentrel "ſeeds; inbol, an 
oühce; doll them in three quarts of water” 
to 00 and add Dae elixir, or gin, half a 
Pint ;. oil of amber, yall an 45 and. oil 


of camettille, eiglit ounces. 
Take two handsful of nie fb, 
an gun 
pepper; 'boil- them à few, minutes in fire 


two ourices of atiifeeds; ha 
pints of water; then pour off the Hquot, and 
add to it a quarter bf pint of olive or,” and 
one ounce of common ſalt. 
When the g 15 oecufloned by drink- 
ing cold water Rot, the oll will 
e remove the complaint: T e of 
er of adife, cummin and fennel- 
ſeeds, es each _ ah ounce; Ay carhphire, 


two Srams , 3 ape, Aer GY Spain, _ 
* ops: ma 


oil b 
the Vote into 2 Twith fyrup of fugar, 
and waſh it Gai: with a horn' "br two of 


ale. 


— a. Me 


It theſe igen Moth bot be at hand, 
give the followin 1 4 ke of · caſtile or 
hard ſoap, and re, each one gunce 
or zune 1 ETC t, of each baff 

| af Cone; el Wb pigt and an 
half of ale, adding a large onion; ſtrain 


| the liquor from the ingtedients, ahl 'pive it 
the borſe. You may fepeat the doſe, if the 

firſt ſhould not anſwer the intention. 
When the hotſe begins to recover, he will 
lie quiet, without ſtarting or totaling and 
if he continues in this quiet ſtate an hour, 
you may conclude that the whole danger orig 


ov 


\ 


N 
5 


13 


o 

Care ſhould alſo be taken that the 
be wel rubbed; N and littered 
| with clean ſtraw up 5 his belly... 

he e ſymptoms. of a bilious, or infamma- 
tory cholic, are a fever, g ere heat, Panting 

d dryneſs of the mouth ; alſo generally 

9 out, a little 0 dung, WTR a hot 
ſcalding water, which, when it appears Wiek 
iſh, of of's reddiſh colqur, indicates an 
proach ing mortification: to remoye whie 
take of ſenna, three, ounces ; of ſalt. 07 
_ taftar, half. an ounce: infuſe_ the whole in 
a quart of boiling water, for an hour; | 
then ſtrain it off, and add two ounces of le- 
ig electuary, and four ene of Glauber's | 


17 the ditorder is i$ x not "removed, but the fe- 
ver and inflammation continue to increaſe, | 
attended with a diſcharge of Accor 
water, the event will be and the only 
medicine that bids. fair to 172 5 7 it is, 3 
15606 decoction of Jeſuit's bark, given to 
the quantity of a pint every three TO Bax: DH: 
ed. with a gill-of red port wine. 
A qu Weg of the Fane decoction, with | two 
ounces of Venice turpentine, diſſolved in the 
olk indo an bounce of diaſcordium, 
nd a ping, of ted wine, may be given twice 
$12.4 by way of g] Itter. But jt-» it will be ne- 
00 If .the 1 recoyers, to give him 
| loc Nee two or three. wild Purges of rhu- 


e 5 tons of the dry. gripes are 
Ra by e horſe's frequent and fruitleſs 
attempts 10 Jung, | the Blagkag and hard- 
neſs of the dung, the frequent and quick 
motion of the tale, the high. colour of his 
urine, and his great reſtlefineb and uneaſi- 
neſs, which muſt be removed by the following 
method; the ſtrait gut mould 1 0 8 Col 
ately examined and, e 9 tied, a ſmall 
hand dipped in oil, and the "Rel glyl- 
ter . injected. twice a Koh Take of 1 5 
mall gw and cainon ine evers, of each . 
large handful; of 'ba 7-berries. and ſweet en- 
nel ſeeds bruiſed, 25 each one ounce ; boi]. 
the 155 hole i gallon | of ; water, to three 
quärts ; ps us er he e Waut into a 


9 


yan. and. wo a Paft e 1 e 6 


CHO 


The purging drink made of ſena, Ce. 
deſeribed above, ſhould be given till the 
Hage are removed, and his bowels un- 
gaqded. During: the. continuance of this diſ- 
7 70 the 99 ſhould have no other food 

an ſcalded bran, and warm water gruel, or 
White water, made by diſſolving four ounces 
of gum arabic in a quart of warm water, and 
i it with his other water. 

es plenty of gum arabic water for his 

Hint, ive him, every two or three hours, a 

Fo of the following purging-driak, until 
veral looſe ſtools are procured. 


Gum Arabic Water; ; called alf 222 


10 ' Diſſolve. four, ounces of gum arabic in a 
quart water, aud mix it with the water 

Which the horſe drinketh, in ſuch ee 
as V en to be neceſſary. 


Fm 7 4 Purging Drink. 


ake of ena de qunces, Glauber's flak 

4 Toke ounces ; infuſe the ſena in three pints o 

boiling water, for half an hour; then to the 
ſtrained liquor add the Glauber's ſalts. 

If the ſymptoms do not give way very ſoon, 
but 1 rather Prat, 50 cale becomes deſpe- 
rate; and if the hot, ill-coloured, ſtinki 
water appears, a mortification is begun, an 
death is at hand. In this caſe give a pint of 
a ſtrong decoction of the, bark ;. with a quar- 
ter of a pint of red wine, every three or four 
hours; and every night and morning. give 
the following glyſter. 

Diſſolve two gunces of Venice turpentine 

in the yolks of two eggs; then gradually 
85 With it a quart of a ſtrong infuſion of 
the bark in water, and a pint of red wine. 
Ars Oh this for one glyſter. 


— 


2 


rr 


been uſef nn 
Ne one ounce, diaſcordium, half ; an 
| ounce, - -Myrch ewo.drams, oil of amber two 
N make a ball, and repeat it three times 


| 25 ſpanadic Sha, or 0; E 


35 is 


Ty 
. 1 15 un oxr 
43 14 E 


- 


N All - 


MO: we horſes yo little value, the follow- | 
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khown by the Horſe's ok motion to 
dang, but without effect; and the hard- 


nels of What little he can diſcharge”; the 


almoſt conſtant and quick mötioß of bis 
tail; the high colouf of his urine, and 
his great reſtleſſneſs. | 


ill, he frequently lays down, rolls about, add: 
He harh ſeveral ; 


"When he is vety 


gets up again in a hurry. 
other Hd that attend the fatulent co- 
lic, ſuch as convulfive twitches, turning 

his eyes, and ftretching out his limbs: "and. 
yet his motions ſeem rather more Nuggith i in 
general. | 1185 


Its moſt frequent orc "of is coſtiveneſs: the | 


dung hardening and obſtrufting the bowels, 
it becomes acrid, and irritates them too; its 
vifcidity detains the wind, whence the bell ly 
is diſtended ; and by the quantity of the re- 
retarned excrement, 
neck of the bladder, the urine is detained, 
and a ſwelling is often occaſioned about the 
fundament, and along the ſheath. 


From this account of the diſeaſe, it is evi- 


dently neceſſary to empty 'the rectum, b 
raking it with a ſmall Fand and "ee, by | 


after that, an emollient oily glyſter muſt be 


thrown up, and repeated night and morning”; 


and the above purging drink given as there 
directed, until the bowels are freec from 


their troublziome contents. 


In all theſe ſorts of colic, the diet Would 
be ſcalded bran, the white- water, and water- 
tbr When the ſymptoms abate, and the 


orſe can eat a little hay, the beſt ſhould be 
picked out for him. 
As he can bear it, he ſhould be earetolty | 
but well rubbed, a 
ſpared, and the litter ould be in great 
plenty. 
If the horſe hath Rees from the vis- 


lence of his ſymptoms. one hour, the dan- | 
ger may he 1 hair to be at an end: bur | 
e ſhould be attended by one 


during the fit 


perſon, at leaſt, and that conftantly, to pre- 


vent him injuring himfel{: this holds good 


in all the ſpecies of this diſeafe. 


It is common to give hot medicines in all | 
colic complaints; but” they are only proper 
in the flatulent ſort; and even there great 
caution is neceſſary in uſing them: for, be- 1 


reffing againſt the | 


oathing ſhould' not be 


—_— 


ö 


| 
| 


tors, by t 


the blbo 


after. 


Which if it "thould' Fat to chat, 
| cured "As a canker: 2 


| fide the danger. of aht in Jing ths” ind boo 

much, they increaſe the di . ſym 
their ſtimulus on WR” K.of 1 
bladder, and, in. ſome” ; Caſes, 0 ar kying 
d, od 1 7 the. 1 in- 

flammaktion. 
1 'cotnrhon Caſes, to kent the gripes 
and paids'm' the bowels,” 17 by. drinking 
cold water when, hot; of .from taking cold 
hard exerciſe, a hdl ps may be 
15 with a Ata of camphire, an lor 
9 055 'of 1 oil of Jp: AN, mixed to- 
T, g 

Sake Venite treacle emo ounces; foap-pill 
two drams,' camphire half a dram, ſmall beer 
oo. ke nts ; mix 2 115 Together for one doſe, 
ep, the horte Wim toy Nes 


1 5 reader, 180 . account ve "Rave 
255 of the Aueh ELIA, of the 5 


TE a % 


"CLEFTS horſe's mouth, Suey 49 


id roug 
hay,” fu 1 7 GA es; 206 Ely Nap 
or by foul proven dr 


hs. 
re are f in 158 Re of a 
1 coarſe an 


d ech, 
wle vy 9 Gl lug t babs ef Ris 


mouth, .cauſes them to wrinkle. 5 breed 
corrupt. blood, which may turn to a canker : ; 
it js to by 


but to revent, it, waſh 
his Mouth with Vinegar and alt, and anoint 
it with honey. 
"And for the Marthe 5 theſe Uilternpers 


pull out his tongue, ſlice it With an in- 
ciſion knife,” and. throlt out the Kernels, or 
e ee e e 

r 

is to wa his mouth or tongue often 
with wine, beer, or ale, and ſo bliſters will 
not breed in it, of any 93 — diſcale.. 


Hofs 10. ofcen happen in a 
" CRACKS' 25 eslegs on, the povght of 
the Paſtern, ac aued with Pain, an ; oh! 


* But to prevent tien e coming at all, "the beſt 


5 


r 


b 
2 
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IL CHU | CHU- 

very noiſome ſtench. which is ; etnies { mortar with ſaffron; adding to it a little 
u by a wk e Mae fat | Specs vp 
wh the \/ op . Some uſe a paſte mide of ge and 105 
Alfa 1515 e by fit dil pentine for the winter ſeaſon,” at which time 

Ar N inthe complaint, ih order | 'the'chub is in his prime; for then his forked 
9 15 i bk of ps Sig applying the White ha- 5 are either loſt or turned into gtiſtles; 
ney charge, or-coachman” $ ointment, whic his fr is excellent meat baked ; his 
willſpe edily heal rhe © hops, if ee | 5 n is admirable, and if he be auge, the 
be geh rene wee. {4 | throat when che head, is well waſhed Is the 

CHUB, FISHING. , Tbis fiſh; is full 'of l part of the fiſh. 
ſmall forked bones, diſperſed every where | _ Howeyer in hot uber you PUNT angle 
through his body; eats very wateriſh, and for this fiſh in the middle. of the water, or 
being not firm, is in a manner e : It is || near the: top of it; but in cold weather near 
the bottom. 

'CHUSING: or "O08 W il order to chuſe a 
Fs and à biteh for good whelps, take care 
that the bitch come of a generous kind, be 
well proportioned,” having large ribs and 
flanks; and likewiſe that the dog be of a 


arg 95 or Nats of ha toge hey in a 
hot days floating almoſt on the furkace of the 
water. 

Let your rod be Rds 10 long, your 
line not aboye a yard: long and very ſtrong, 
baifed' With 4 graſshopper, which bob up and 
down on the top of the water, and if there 
be any chubs they will riſe.” ay | Tonuary, February and March.” 

But you muſt Face * yourſelf "I as not to be | The bitch ſhould be uſed to a Kennel that 
ſeen, 5 * chüb is e fiſh, and the | ſhe may like it after her whelping, and the 
leaſt ſhadow will make him =_ to the — | ou! ht to be kept warm. 


tom; though he will riſe s t ſuddenly, 2 . the whelps be weaned * two 
this H ee! bobbin 8 5 Thy 1 N e 618; ' and though it be ſome difficulty 


an old bitch breed excellent Whelps 
The beſt time for hounds, nitches, or 
bratchets to be lined in, are the months of 


When | your: Hook 1 baited; e it gently. | to chuſe a Whelp 5 5 the dam, that will | 


about Two. feet before the u have prove the beſt of the litter, yet ſonde ap roye 
pitehed upon by your eye to be'the bel and | that which | is laſt, and account him to e the 
faireſt, and he will inſtantly bite greedily at beſt. | 

it, and de held faſt, for he is a leather 5 Others retnbve the whelps from he ken 
monthed'fifh, ſo that he 3 ſeldom break = | Fab and lay them ſeveral and apart one from 


dg and therefore i it iv itt be ui 75 | the other ; then they watch. which of them 
him play enough and cre 1 * the bitch firſt takes and carries into her ken- 
wiſe c ide 0 Me nel again, and that they 'fuppoſe to be the 


If you cannot get a graſthopp APY muſt 4 beſt. 
bait your hock wich any Kind & of fly or worm, Others again We dee at which weighs 
and i you will fiſh / wich a fly, graſsho pte leaſt when it ſucks to be the beſt: this is 
or beetle, ik muſt be ar 0 top of the 


vater: "bye. if” with other bairs underneath ſwifter. © 
Koa ol Wop (Regt 3b As ſoon the bitch has littered, it is pro- 


In Mareb and April you vou ſhould angle for | per to chuſe them you intend to preſerve, and 


the chub” with. N in June and July | drown the relt; keep the black, brown, or 
with flies ſnails and cherries but in . | of one colour ; for the ſpotted are not much 
gu and?! ember, uſe 'a paſte made with to be eſteemed, though of hounds the {ported 
"non er Holland cheeſe, Pounded 3s/'x are to be valued.” 
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good breed and young; for a young dog and 


certain chat the lighter whel b will Prove the | 


\ Hounds for chace are to be clioke by their 
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lours: hite with black ears, and a 1 
81 in "> en one anather,, and to 


the mol prineipal to compoſe N of, | for ex mple, obſerve, the my pointed 


marked with little a, 5, c, d, aud yon will 


ack ſpor : at the ſetting on of the tail, are 


e ood ſcent and. condition. 


Pack hound, or the black tanned, 


* 8 all- liver coloured, or all white: the 


true talbots are the beſt * the ſtronger line: | 
whether mixed or unmixed, ſo 


be ſhag-haired, are the beſt yerminers, 


250 a couple of theſe are Proper, Ne a r 11 
nel, Y 


In 1 . take theſe marks of a 4 


hound ; that his head be of a middle pro wi | 
tion, rather long than round; his noſtrils 


wide, his ears large, his back bowed, his fil- | 


let great, haunches large, thighs well truſſed, 


3 ſtrait, tail big near the reins, the reſt | 


lender; the leg bg the ſole of the fqor;dry, 

and in the form 

claws. 

_ CINQUE PORT, a ſquare net reſembling 

a cage, taking it's name from the fire en- 

rrances into it: it is of excellent vſe for any 
nd or river, ſwift or ſtanding water, for 


catching of fiſh, and the way to ſet i it is re- 


preſented in the figure. 

To make uſe of this. net, provide Nr 
ſtrair, ſtrong poles, anſwerable in length to 
the depth of the water; ſharpen the great 

nds like ſtakes, and notch t 
ous of the ends, to faſten the four corners 
of the net, as EF G H; make the little 
notches on the ſame poles at a convenient 
diſtance, for the faſtening the four upper cor- 
ners in the ſame manner, as ABC See 
Plate IV. Fig. Zo. 1 

The bottom of the net is four ſquare 
without any entrance; in order to place this 
with the greater conveniency, get a boat to 

t the net in the water, for the poles muſt 
bo driven faſt into the ground, and at ſuch a 
proper diſtance, that the net may be ſtretched 
out ſtiff, each pole anſwering to his fellow 


in an exact direct line; and this may ſuffice 


in any ſtanding water; but if it be in a 


| ſwift ſtream, the motion of the water will al- 


7 move the net. and o frighten away the 


Now in order to prevent this inconveni- 


ENCE, faſten ſome ſtrong. ſticks at the very 


K „ „% „ 


that of a fox, with large 


them within a 


N LA 


; 


01A 


tap of the * pales, to ſtraĩten Ap ſtrength. 
keep N H8ht 4. 43 


ealily comprehend it; but then, if you faſten 
two others croſs ways 4 „, Unto great 
D and little 4, and from C, c, to great B, 
and little &. Lou need not feat it it, for the 
NOT can have no power over 1 See Flate 


CL Lin Falcon) the ne nether are of a 


Cram NET. a vo 'Lookxing: -GLAS, 
otherwiſe called 8 or e is a device 
to catch larks. vith; for which. end you are to 
provide four 1 very — ight and li 225 
. mas. Hirne of a p be) of wh 
ſhould be four MA nine inches long, 
ſhould 15 be notched at the ends, as in No 
figure of theſe ſticks. marked with the little 
a and i; at the end &, faſten. on one fide a 
ſick. of about a foot Jongs of the ſame b is 


| neſs with the other four ſticks, and on 


other fide a ſmall peg of wood; marked A, 
three inches long; then get four more, 
each a foot long, as the 99 3 2 Nat 
have a cord —— feet long, e860 t th 4 
bigger end thereof, az 6, V every 

ſhould have a buckle at the end , for 0 
commodiaus faſtening of „ 8 reſpec- 


tive ſticks a when you go about to ſpread your 


bi which is plainly repreſeated i in 4 IV. 
18. 5 


which muſt have to branches, 41 % one 0 
them is to be nine feet and a e 

other ten, with a buckle. az each cad; the 
reſt of the cord. from i to g muſt be be- 
tween, twenty - two and twenty-four yards 
long; and theſe cords, as well the long 


ones, a8 thoſe. with the ſticks,, Would be 


ſtrong. twiſted, about the bignefs of one's 
little finger, The next; ching to. be pro- 
vided is a ſtaff, m, n, about four feet long, 
peared at the end m; and at the end ”, 

ſten a little ball of wood, for the conve- 
nient carrying of theſe many neceſſaries, in 


| ome ſacks or wallet ; you muſt alſa have a 


all iron ſpade. A level the WEL Y 2s, FQU 


ſee occaſion, and two im ike that 
marked 


1 


918 are alſo to provide a 8 7 h, b. Br 


Gs 5 toi cons nn La 


1 


CUR 


marie n ny u, 6, eich eigliteen ichen 
long, having a ert end L, und thereto a 
ſhall elk fixed; as p, with a padkthrèead gear 
the egd of the ſaid fod; und about lerter , 
being gear nine ihches from it, tie another 
pickthread: with two ends, each hangin 
cles #'\foot long: at each end tie a little 
peeked Kick, as 7% 5 ank at the ſmaller end 
of the fald rod, tie à pack thread with four 
dove; whith muſt te loops, as o, 
which tie to the legs of ſome latks: you muſt 
have alſ@ two ſmalfreels, as F, G, by the help 
whereof you thay make the larks fly, as Were 
is bean: the neut ching you are to pre- 
pare, is a lookit &-glaſs'+' i for which 1.ſee Lang 
CATEoriNG.. N- 

When it 4s thus: fined, put 4 ihne in- 
to the Role 75, and your tafs is flniſhed; you 
mult place it between the two ners, near the 
middle of them, at the letter 5, and carry the 
line tö the hedge, ſo that pulling the line 
you may make t 1 6oking-glaf phy in and 
out as children do a whirligig, made of an 
apple and à nut. Always keep it turning, 
that the twinkling of the glaſs againſt t e 
ſun, may Provoke the latks to come Yi 1 
id. 

When you intend to pkeh your bees be 
ſure to have the wind either in front or be- 
hind them, leſt if it be in either ſide, it 
binders their playing: chuſe ſome open 
E und let it de remote from trees or 

edges, at leaſt an hundred paces; then the 
ground being clear from all tones and rub- 
diſh, the net after the manner ex- 
prefſed in the figure, viz. the longeſt ſticks 
faſtened to that part of the net which is 
largeſt ; as for example, in the figure, that 
on your right hand is bigger than the other. 
You muſt drive the'peg 8, into the ground, 
and paſs the end 4, of. the ſtick; into the 
buckle of one of the cords of the net; and 
the peg d, into the other loop of the ſame 
end; Allo do the ſane de the other ſtick; at 
the end , but before you drive your peg 
into the ground, ſtrain the cord c, 7, as 
much as you can; then take two of the 
ſticks, as 5 . whereof one has a cord nine 
ors abd & half ohg, and the other half a 


ar RAN per 


| 


| 


—— 


12 


— — 


plaein 


— 


not e, of the ſtrongeſt | 


CRE 
| cord about the end” of the farther ſtick, 


and retiring, drive your peg / into the 


| Le juſt oppoſite to the two little pegs 


#: that done, coming to the other end, 


pas your ſtick a; into one of the ſhorter 
| cords, and fo drive your pegs juſt with the 


others, in 4 direct line, as c, r, ,, that your 
cord a, e, of the net, may be thoroughly 


ſtrained; Being thus directed to ſet one net, 


you cannot well fail to ſet the other; only 


ohſerve ſo to place them, that when they are 


drawn, dun may clap about half a foot over 
;' | 2 


thee ot | 

The next thing to be done i is, to take the 
grand cord, weich is to make your net play: 
place the large branch a, about the end of 
the ſtick 4, and the other branch , about 
the flick E; then tie the knot , ſo that it 
may reſt in the middle, and carry the end to 
your lodge; ſtrain it a little, and faſten it 
with a peg A, and about B, make ſome kind 


of hold-faſt, for the better ſtraining it; and 


that it may not flip again through your 
hands; juſt even wich the ſaid hold faſt, make 


two holes D, E, in the ground, to thruſt 
againſt with your heels: as for your lodge it 


muſt be made with boughs, in ſuch a man- 


ner that you may have a full and clear view 
on your nets before; and the ſame ſnould be 


covered over head, and not very high, that 


you may have a proſpect of all birds coming 
and going. 

The laſt thing upon this occaſion, is the 
your calls, (ſor ſo are the live larks 
termed here) and the figures direct you in 


' what place to fet them: ſer your little ſtick 
p in the firſt place, and let the upper part 
be about fix inches out of the ground; then 


place the two others 9, 7, on the right, and 


the other on the left, juſt at n, of the rod, 
where the cord of the Tad Peas gs is fixt; thar 
he packthreads 


done, tie the end of one o 
of one of the reels, about three or four 
inches from m, near the place marked u, and 
carry your reel to the letter P; the like you 
muſt do with the other rod, tied at the end o, 
and at equal diſtances tie the call. larks by 


the feet, ſo that when you ſee any birds near 


you, it is but twitching your cords, and you 
force the Jarks to mount a little, that thereby 


the 
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SS ON 
the others may take notice of them and 
when they are within your diſtance, pull 
your main cord and your net flies up, and 
caps. over then. i - 

CLAMPONNIER. on CTATOWNIER; an 
obſolete word, fignifying à long jointed. 
horſe, that is, one whoſe paſterns are long, 
lender, and over pliant. ee 
The word is properly applicable only to 
bulls or cows, ſor la Claponnier, in French, 
is in them what the paſtern is in a horſe. 
- CLEAR WALK, a term relating to game - 
cocks ; and ſignifies the place that the fight · 
ing cock is in, and no other. rn 
- CLEFTS ox CRACKS 1n, Tyz HEELS. 
A. diſeaſe incident to horſes, that comes. 


\ 


either from over hard labour, which occaſions: | 


ſurfeits, or by giving them unwhgleſome 
meat; or by waſhing them when hot. For 
their cute ſnave away the hair and apply the 
oil of hempſeed, or linſeed, and take care 
to keep them clean. Se CHo ps. 
CLOSE, SEHINd, is a horſe whoſe hogfs 
come too cloſe together: ſuch horſes are 
commonly good onen. 
To CLOSE A PassADE just, is when 
the horſe ends the paſſade with a demivolt, 
in good order, well narrowed and bounded, 
and terminates upon the ſame line upon 
which he parted, ſo that he is ſtill in a con 
dition to part from the hand handſomely at 
every laſt time or motion of his demivolt. - 
. CLOYED - 1 A term uſed by farriers 
been pricked with a nail in ſhoeigg g. 
- COACHMAN's OINTMENT, Take 
common honey and powder of copperas, of 
each a pound and a half, ſet them over a 
gentle fire in a pot, mixing them well, to- 
ether, by ſtirring them conſtantly till they 
oil: then take the pot off inſtantly, and 
when it is grown half cold, put, it an ounce 
of arſenic in powder, then ſet it on the fire 
again, ſtirring it continually, till it begins to 
boil; then take it off the fire immediately, 
and keep ſtirring it till it grows cold: but 
take care to avoid the noiſame ſmelIl. 
Anoint the part ſlighely wich this oint- 
ment once every two days, after it has 


been ſhaved and rubbed with a wilp..( This 


| 


TOW. 7 
coc 1 


is good for ſore legs that are not gourdy, 
painsz mules, cleſts, and rat-t ails. 

COCK, a domeſtic bird, and the male of 
the hens, It is the common opinion that a 
cock ſhould never grow fat, and that he 


ought to ſupply: a dozen of bens, from 


comb: the eggs which hens lay without 
being ttod, muſt not de hatched, for they 
will addle : gocks are gelt, when young, 


to make caponss. 


very tame and familiar wich mankind; 
naturally inclined to live in habitable houſes : 


d delights in open plains, where he may 
lead forth his hens into green paſtures 
and under hedges, that they may warm and 


is moſt unnatural to them, neither will 
they thri ye. e 


hill cock he ſhould be, according to our 
Engliſh authors, of a large and well ſized 
body, long from his head to the rump, 
thick in the girth Ihis neck ſhould be long, 
looſe, and erected up high, as the pelican, 
and other birds of prey are; his gemb, wat- 


= * © * 


tles, and throat large, of a great compaſs, 


ragged, and of a very ſcarlet reds; his eyes 


round and large, the colour anſwerable to 
the colour of his plume or main a8 grey 

with grey, red with red, and yellow with 
yellow ; his bill ;crooked, ſharp or ſtrongly 
ſet on his head: the colour; ſuitable to the 
colour of his ſeathers on his head ʒ his mane 
or neck feather very long, bright and 
; ſhining coyering from his head to, his ſhoul- 
| 2 N legs.) why gy of a SOC Pens 
with lar long IS, | arp, - a little 
| Kew Ht hg ee. black, yellow, or. 
| browniſh, his claws ſtrong, ſhort, and well 

wrinkled, ; his tail, jong, bending back, and 
covering his body, very cloſe... his wings very 
| ſtrong; and For; the general © lour gt a. 

dunghill cock, he hold be red: he ſhould. 
be valiant within his own Walk z adh if he i, 


1 


a little knayiſh ſo much the berters be ede 


which he is diftinguiſhed by his ſpurs and 
This bird in general is the moſt, yirile, 
ately, and 5 . of all others; and is 


hays hot and ſtrong in the act of generation, 
and 


baſk themſelves. in the ſun ; for: to be put 
up; within walled places, and paved courts 


No in the choice and ſhape of a dung- 
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1 rj hi im or foo En, | 


. en in W pen; a engen ſpar Lk 


daily) orrevery, ocher nal I ar four 
da efqre, 


is to fight. + 
1 ey? bee he im wi 
a e kneaded y Hah 
of eggs; l and! give dim ere e 
twelye pleksz, or 3 of barley. 
* thould. not ha "5 water ſtand: by Jah 


a coc is 
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for phe pew. drink, 1 but let 
him, hay 1 81 g timges a dag. 
Ik he „and give | 
7 e th gre i ittle ſweet oil, 
b 4 15 low fed, give 
at and. warm 


Pre 6p 3s lk ie * qreacle) with bis 


2 * 
"comp 4 give the | 
cock g violet aw | 
chopt.,famnpll 39; eee 3, an . 


ing he is to fight put down his 75 @ piece 
of freſh. Crag Fe with powder white - 


ſugar-candy. -: * 
TH, A device 47 catch 


fed a 


| cocks are wei 


8 e 


| Cott the os Wu 57 1 hol 
| Force Þ inc mae x cocks © 
tio, be 


. uſually .a houſe . * 
covered 9 ene like Fu N 5 
The place on Tet ht is a © Bl 


| | is, the green w is generally 
228 755 bea e ll 2 bh and about 
which there are EE 125 Laces fer the ſpec- 

tors to lit 1 FEE „ Or more, one 


oye Th the wa 105 

1 19 — hing pony chat perſon 
jr. 0 1s 20. weigh laſt, is to ſet his 
. ber his 9 þ bach main and 
8 Es. And j leave; the key of the pens wg 
5 weigh ing table, (or the other Party a. 
leaſes, may put a lack on t door) 

are any cock is put into the ſcale, and 
"after the firſt pack of cocks are weighed, a 
ſon appointed by him that weighed firſt, 
L g0 into the other pens to ſee that no 
other cocks are weighed FOE what are ſo ſar 
and number provided they are within 
the articles 0 weight that th e ſpecify ; 
| if not, to take the was tulip. Guat or. cocks, 
until the whale number of main and bye 
ighed-chrough. And after they 
are welg Ee are to proceed as, ſoap 
poſſible to ch; th ot beginning, at the 
9 on; and equal 


„ 


| as 
1 12 
1 05 near 4 weights ar be 1 5 
3 y that Encore a great num 
of battles can be made. and not 7885 
and all blanks, that is, choice of coc 


.COQCKING-CI 

ing pheaſapts with: for which take a piece 
of coarſe canvas, about an 3 
put it into a t. to colour : t it 
about, and oo Rd of tte och ſow 
a piece, of leather, ahout three inches ſquare, 
and fix two ticks * 8 to keep ĩt out, 
as A, B, O D, is We FE, Jer the Plate; 
ſo be-a hole in the cloth to 
k. oht at, as at E, Which is repreſented 


in the figure; and bride provided with. a 
imall hors, gun, when you arg near enough, 


hold out the \ aforeſaid. cloth at armi's end, 


bk ons of mag of HE gun out at the 
ole, Which ſerves N ny. 
fo let Hy, and you will .ſcldom, 8 FR 


by eee e n you 


colours A In 


are to be filled up on the weighing. (ap 5 
the battles divided and ſtruck off for each 
day's play, as agreed on, and the cocks 3 
weigh the leaſt a are 9 ee the firſt ys 

1 e im "we 
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examined, anſwer the er DR _ 
25 match; bill, 2 are 
ven to the ſetters- to, who, after ch eg 
pony in hand, give Ray, to the gent 
who are called maſters of the . (who 
always.fit oppolite to each other), when they 
turn them down upon the mat; and the 
P ſetters: 
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ing, ſo long as the teller of the lau van dell 
ten, without” they are on "their 


refuſe fighting While the law is telling; 


moge upon the mat); and no 


660 
Ktterd⸗te are nat thei; 
75 ha. RI 


ay, either han ach ot NF | 
ger clofe to'the'edge of the i 15 until 
8155 off fighting, why bile” a "per 'n can rel 
forty.” | 
Wen both cocks Nahe off fig ehhng 381i | 
ore of the” ſetters to, r 4 Nao appvinted | 
for telling the law, e ach forty Bay, | Y 
13 the terbzto ute to make WA: fieareſt | 
way to their cocks. and as ſoon ps they haye | 
taken them up, to carry them into the middle | 
of the pit, and" immediately deliver tem | 
on their legs beak to beak, and not to touch 
them any mote until they have fefufetl fight. 


* —— — —— — 3 


backs,” 
hung id each other, or in the mat; the 
hey are to ſet to again in the ſame manner 
as before, and continue it till one cock 
refuſes fighting den ſeveral times, one alter 
another,” when it that cock's battle that 
fopght within 1 had od albowad hand? 
But it ſometimes happens that boa cotks || « 


a freſh, cock is to be 
hovelled, brought upon the mat as 
ſobn as poll e, 110 e ſett #6 are to tofs 
up, which cock is to, be ſet to firlt, and Be | 
that gets the "chalice is to chgoſe. "Theh | 
the other which is tobe ſet to laſt, muſt b 

taken up, but not carried off the pit; then 
ſetting the hovelled cock down to the other 
five ſeparate times, telling ten between each 
un. to, and then the 
coc; and if one fights bps the other Tefufes, | 


when this oy pens, a 


5 © be to the f hting cock 3 but if both . 
fight, or both refuſe,” it is 4 drawn battle. 
The reaſon of ſerting- to five times to each 
cock is, that ten times ſetting- to being the 
Tong law, ſo on their both Nbg he the law | 
is 10 be equally divided between ther, "a3 | 
they are both entt᷑tled to it alike. 

Niete way of deciding a battle 4h if | 


any perſon offers to lay ten pounds to a ctowI | 
(that is, if he is a Perſon thought capable of 


or one who' ſtakes his 
> perſ6n rakes | 
it until the lawete ter” tells forty; "and 
calls three as times, Will any one 
Bake it * no one does. it is the Fock! 1 


paying it if he loſes, or 


b 4 


| edel Kue Aight 


me to the other 
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old trees, 


__ coe 
Viarjls' he odds art lai bf And hs Whites, 
to are not to touch the cock dyring the wy 
the fort n "reNling, without Either co 
is Hung in (the e mat, r on his Pack, e Hung 


ec Feiert v5) 
If a cock Goble 


8 in; "the law, 

he foe His battle; 

fee. 10050 fe Tanf) jot be better rule for a 
GI + This! Patti than killing his 
ceo in he United time he is entitled 
to by Wk laws 2 


oO a 

There are 18 diſputes with the ſetters- 
to, as alſp with che ſpectaters, that 10, in 
ſetting-to in the long law, for often boch 
ing, until four or five, or 
leſs times, are told; then they begin telling 
from the cock's' nting, and counting but 
once refuſed, but Veg ſhould continue their 
number on, Until an cock has refuſed ten 
times: for When the lay is begun to be 

old, ir is for Both cocks : for if one cock 

hrs e vithin the long lay, and the other 
"noe, it is 4 battle to che cock thetfought, 
'Equntih be Fog the fieſt ſetting - to: 

All diſputes about Bets, or che battle 
being won or loſt, ought to be decided by 
the 1 for if the bets are not paid, 
nor . battles ſettled according to judgment 
then given, it would de den evidence in 
law if an action is brought fer & recovery 
of ſuch bers!” The crowning and mantling 
of a cock, or fighting at the ſerterto's hand 
Gre te is ut” rd the f cock, or break - 

his” 0 afitagorr rift ; is allowed no 
High 14 e N enen ee 
ernte pet cock bred bor f fight- 
in +01; be 
T COCK ROADS, à ſort of net contrived 
chiefly for the taking pf wood-cocks ; the 


nature of Which bird is to lie eloſe* all day 


undef fome hedge, or near the roots of ſome 
1cking for Worms under dry 
leaves, and wilt not ſtir "without being diſ. 
turbed: neither does he ſee his way well: 
before him tna morning carly ; {but towards 
evening” he takes whey to go to ger water, 
fin generally and PA they oo 


any t 167 hl fare in any wood, or range 0 
5 venture throug b 3 
| WEE fire 


trees, they” uſe to 


Hers the tons „ 
told out; ce e 
fl I the ot not, fe 


C BIR Een WO eacd 


2 
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5 COC 
thetefote the cock · roads ought to be made 
ia ſuch plecesg and your cock-nets planted | 
2 to the figure. Se Plate IV. 

Nie e aisle dt vin vom vor 10 
-Þ Then fo uppoſing that your our range of wood 
be about thirty paces long, cut a walk chro”: 
it about the middle, about thirty-ſix ot 
forty hroad, which muſt be directly ſtraight, 
with alhtbe ſhrubs and under · wood carried 
away z in like manner ſnould all the boughs 
that hang over, the ſaid walk be cut. off 
then chuſe two: trees, o te to each other, 
as repreſented in the figure marked A, B, 
wer pruime, or cut off all the front boughs, 
co nab a for the net to hang and play. 

In the next: place, provide two ſtrong 
logs of od, which: 
biggeſt ends. us marked C, Dy the middle 
parts tie faſt to ſome boughs of the tree, as 
— E, F, direct, and let the wops 


G, H, re preſent. li 
| 3 u Maud ae ready go od thnee: 


of pullies oH buckles made of bake, braſs, 
or theilike according to the form. deſigned 
by che) e, Which ſnould be about the 


man's finger, and faſten one at 
— 25900 of the perches or legs, G. H, hav- 
ing firſt tied on dur ; about the two 


branches marked 3, a cord, of the thickneſs: | 


of, 6ne's Iittle finger then tie aridthef; khot 
on the; ſaic cord, about the diſtance of an 
hands breadth from the firſt knot, marked | 
4, ad ſo let the two ends of the cords han 
down c ahout a ſoot long that there withal 
you; may faſten: 
are at che ends of the two 
are marked I, L, cloſe to the notches G, H 
clapa ſmall packthread into each pully, 
which ſhould reach to the foot of the trees, 
that by. the help thereoſ, you may draw up 
two ſtronger! cords into the ſaid pullies, 
where you hang the net, and not be forced | 
always to alimb up into the tree? 
Laſtly, provided a ſtand to be ene ed 5 
about half a dozen boughs pitched up to- 
gether, may ſerve for that putpoſe ; with a 
ſtrong crooked; ſtake forced into the ground, 
juſt, hy the ſandz-on which faſten the lines 
of the net. Hirt: nne At: 2068 n 


n or cleave at the 


Cor 


tone to the ends of each of the two cords, 
about ſour or five pounds weight each, 
t when you let go; the ſtones m force 
don the net with a ſtrong fall z and: vil up 
boch the ſtones, and p r part uf the net 
cloſe to the pullies I, L: the ſtones are 
marked M, N, and the figure ana 
whole net ready;for- uſe: L999 8240 
The ends uf both lines mu Fo dan to 
your + lodge, or ſtand, and wound two or- 
three times about the crooked ſtabe, to pre- 
vent the falling of the net, till foe: _ 
ie 15 54 55015 \ 221 
COck's WALK; the place 55 a 3 
is bred; to which: uſually no other cack 
comes. * 2 D. 1& u 65 oc. 24 tO! 
CODS, OR Srome: SWELLED-; a ninlagy: 
in horſes/that comes many ways, either by 
wounds, blows, bruiſes,” or evil: humours, 
which corrupt the maſs of blood that falls 


7 | down to the cods ; or from a rupture, Gr. 


For the cure, tak bole armoniac redutbed 
f to a fine poder, vinegar and whites of eggs 
well beaten together; and anoint the part 
with it daily, till the ſwelling abates i and 
if it impoſthumate, here you find!it to be 
ſolt⸗ open it with an hot iron, or inciſion- 


che me to the pullies , which | 
s or legs, as 


knife if it does not break. of itſelf, and heal: ' 
00 l with green oiũtment. li Shod 201 
QFFIN; oa Hr or A Hoksr, is all 
the horn that appears: when he Has his foot 
ſet to the ground; and the coffin bone is 
that to the foot, as 'a heart or kernel: the 
latter is quite ſurrounded, or over ſpread 
by the hoof, fruſh, and fole, and is not per- 
ceived, even when che horſe's ſole is quite 
taken aways being covered on all fides: by 
a coat or fleſh, 5 hinders the bone from 
| Appearing. „ AG VIS efi135 
:»>COILING :: 0E THE Sund, is * firſt 
| making choice of a colt or young horſe, 
for anyiMervice: which by no means muſt 
be done too early: ſor ſome horſes will ſhow 
| theit beſt ſhape at two-or three years; old, 
and:Jofe it at four ; others not till five, nay, 
not till fix ; but then, they ever keep it: 
ſome again will do their beſt; day's; work at 
ſix or ſeven years old, e not till eight 
or nine. 10 ba 10 114 art G Ani 
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| When ib is due p, remember 6 | 
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| COL COL”) 
* COL DS, Jin Farriery] there are x few/}| proper care will fully :anſwer in ia fdden 
. | diſeaſes cient to a horſe, which do not colds where there has been no previou diſs 
i N | origina from 2 cold aan A8 no ſon! ? 'order. 275 * 44G nt, 947 01 bree 
1 uſed io porter can be ignorant when the ani-⸗ | Or you may give the following — 9 Ly 
= mal is affefted with t is diſcaſe; it will be] ball: Take of the frei poindervoffenu- 
1 ſufficient to Aeleribe the nature of a cold, , greek, Anni ſeed, cummin ſeed, /cardamums, 
„ and the uſual ſymptoms that attend it. ciecampane; colts-foot, and flower of brin- 
1 Colds proceed from various icauſes the ſtone of each three ouncesg juice f tis 
wo. moſt uſual ate riding horſes till they are thor, diffolved in 4 vaffici quantity of 
and ſuffering them to ſtand expoſed to the || radyntain!/ wide, ſaſfron in powder half an 
air. The removing a horſe from a hot ſtac cane, olive oit and honey, of each kight 
ble to a cold one ; andi the horſe has been” | | onnces, oi of anniſeeds an bunce ; mix the 
high fed and cloathed, the cold gontacted |; whole together with as much wheat r * 
id this manner will often rove very violent; || witlþe:fufficient to make into A pate 
they alſo oſten get cold by not being N ,F Theſe balls are of eee llent uſe, wee. 
fully rubbed down, and the ſweat * ta in mull quantities about che fize of 'a pul- 
off, when they come from a dunn ? let's ogg; will encoutage atree iperipitetion; 
Young) borſes when they are breeding but in caſe of a fover,/ they: dhobld not be 
their teeth; particularly when the tuſhes are | continued but with che greateſt Caution. 3 
100 cutting. ate more n Ou FO” Wach cloathing about thic head and neck 
+1408 at any other time. 0 ot Web | is particularly ui here, as & promotes the 
1 When 2 horſe has talebn cold A cokh rumtiing at the noſd e this diſcharges ĩnerea- 
1 will follow, and he will be heavypodidutl | ſed too by the: warm-watercwhich-is Aways 
in proportion to the ſeverity of the idifeale.” | giveg him to drin, and by the warm maſhes 
The eyes will be ſometimes moiſt and which for this end ſhould be put into the 
watery, the kernels about the ears under the e rather hotter chan be can eat them, 
jaws will ſwell, and a thin mucous gleet Will der to is being, as ĩt ere, fumigated 
ifNſue from his nôſr. If the cold be violent wich che ſhears wounding Earn Ren tbefore 
the horſe will be. feveriſſig his-flanks'wwork; it cos) 2 Do ogrpent3 
WH: he will. refuſe his water, and loath his Hot | ft Would de well attended to that when 
10 meat. When the horſe. coughs ſtrong and a hurſe has a>cold, cough, ben diſcaſe, 
ſnorts after it, cats ſcalden bran, and drinks attended wich a diſcharge at dhe maſtrils, 
warm water; is but little off his ſtomach, eat care is neceſfary to keep | Him (clean. 
= | and moves briſkly in his ſtall 5/dungs and | ö es do not «cough the phlegm by the 
9 ſtales freely, and without | paid s his in | modrh, as it qs edmmon;withinien, but paſs 
feels kindly, and: his coat does not ſtareg |- it al by the noſe ; in conſequence of which 
there is ho nor: any docaſon for they th it about; Making every thing 
medicines, Lou 2 Wei bleed him, naſty chat is near them : ãn all ail föch dike caſes, 
keep him warm, give him ſome feeds of | give them their hay well fhook and ſprink- 
fcalded bran, and mh him drink Ty of ſed, and put it in ſmall quantities at a time, 
| for his breath will ſpoil it ſoz that ſometimes 


warm water. 
But if he feels 100 ah 1 his meat; it will ficken him and beget a diſlike chere- 


it will be neceſſary to bleed him plentifully, x to: when he is not cating, put a litele ſtraw 
6 445 and give the following drink: take three into the manger, to catch the phie that he 
„ ounces of freſh anniſeeds, and one dram of | throws about by conghing; and alſo, that by 
10 ſaffron; in fuſe them in a pint and half of | taking away the ſtraꝶ the manger may more 
boiling water; pour off the clear liquor, | euſily be dleaned, which ſhould be done 
and diſſolve in it ſour ounces of honey, ad- every time he is fed tbe careful too, to 

ding two fpoonfuls of ſallad oil. This | clean his noſe well every. time that. — 1. 


on may be given every night; and with | * Horſes - ar n. an 
” nice 
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C DL 
nice ti a great degree; and in theſe diſeaſes 
their recovery depends ſo much on their be. 
ng kept clean, os theſe directions ede 
be tho much attended to. 

When che ſigns of à cold or 1 
attends, but without feveriſhneſs (after due | 
bleeding, and a or two), give one of 
the following balls every morning, 10 pro- 
mote / petſpirationj but if any : degree of 
fever ends, av e Eee _— 
dane . io; 857 BY 


\%. 


1 re gal- B. 
3, es 1 . 7 e 41 1 
Taler of the freſh powders of anrlifeed, Wien, 

campan carraw ſeeds, liquorice, turme- 

1 Hour of r each thr 

ounces; of liquorice 3 Juice (diſſolved in = 

ter, enough to make it of the confiſtence of | 
honey), ſour ounces of the beſt ſaffron, in 
powder, half an ounce ;-of ſweet oil and | 
honey, of each half a pound ; of the oil of | 
anniſesds one ounce z and of wheat-flour, | 
enough to. make che whole into 4: paſte. 

Of this paſte balls may be made ed 

ee eee, (9465. eee 


1: ut $14.6 Fo 


| £25 1 = er du 0 itt, 17 30 2 
1 19.4 1176 15 * 2 5 eil 710 

Take anniſceds, e een een 
cardamium feeds; of each lone ounce ; flower 
of beimſtone, two ounces ; türmeric, one 
ounce and a half i ſafron,: two drams: 


liquorice ſuice (diſſol ved in ſmall beer) one 
dounce, ee ſeeds. half an ounce; 


liquorice pier, on one and an half ; 
wheat flour, engugh NE ag Og e | 
a paſte. 


Theſe Sri, balls are Ks pt vement 
on the long famed Markbam's impe 

An hour's. exerciſe every day will greatly 
haſten, the cure; it alſo greatly promotes 
the diſcharge of rowels, which are ſome- 
del. neceſſary, when a: horſe: 1 is loaded with 
Ee 1 

COLICR on Cnotae's: the ao 
lien of the wind colick in moſt peculiar 


Welling of their body, as if it was ready to | 
ied * ated * ** way to 


burſt, ac 


COL 


{Je is: Wh known by his firetching 
neck, or legs. by his ſtriking at his belly, 


| by his lying l and riſing Pen, Kamp: 


ing with his feet, c. | | 
here are remedies proper for this 


T2 | 
31 891114 


diſeaſe, of which I here mention but one. 

Take half a pint of white vine, warm 
ic, put to it fix ounces of oil, and fifty 
draps:of| ſpirit of hartſuorn; and give n 
the horſe; but if he be fall of blood, firſt 
bleed him: if this doſe does not cure him, 
ive him another, with an hundred Miter of 

its of hartſhoru. See CHO IC. 
| - COLL AR-or a DRauwgnr Hors, a part 

of the harneſs made of leather and canvas, 
and ſtuffed with ſtraw or Bache to be . 
about the horſe's neck. 
| COLT, a word in general, G guifying the 
male and female of the horſe Ty z 2 firſt 
' kkewiſe, for diſtinction ſake, being called a 
horſe colt, and the ather a filly. 

After the colts have been foated, your 
ſuffer them to run with the mare till 
| about Michaetmas, ſooner or later, according 

as the cold ber. comes in; then they 
muſt be weaned; though ſome perſons are 
for having them weaned aſter Martinnas, of 
the middle of Novamber. The Author of 
the Compleat Hor/eman is of opinion, that 
che reaſon why moſt foals advance fo lowly; 
and are not capable of ſervice till they are 

fix: or: ſeven- years old, is becauſe they have 
not ſucked long enough whereas. if they 
had ſucked the whole winter ayer, 
wauld be as good at four or five yours ald, 


as they are now at eight. Wc ein be 


hey ought to, be kept in a convenient 
| houſe, with a lo rack and manger for their 
hay and oats, which muſt be ſweet and 
good; with a little wheaten| bran mixed 
| with the oats, to cauſe them to drink, and 
to keep their bodies open. 

But ſince there are ſome who alledge, 
that oats make foals become blind, or their 
teeth crooked; the ſame Author is of opi- 
nion, that oats will wear their - teeth; mw 
make them the ſooner to change, and alſo 
| refore he judges. it to he the beſt 
reak them in a mill, becauſe that 


raze ; t. 


ON Aae e with their «ak to * 


2 01 

and chew theih, they ſtretch and ſwell: their 4 
eye and nether jaw-veins,'which ſo attract 

the blood and humours that they fall down 


upon the eyes, and frequently occaſion the 
loſs of them : ſo that it is not the heating | 


CDCL) 
again carefully, and nnn. es 
harm. 2 424% - $f MITE et r: h V2 Nenn 
3 When the winter is ſpent, — Se into 
ſome dry ground, Where the graſs is ſhort 


and ſweet, and where there is god water, 
that they may drink at pleaſure for id is not 


quantities of oats, but the difficulty in chew- 
ing, that is the cauſe of their blindneſs. 
* Buither,, that colts thus fed with grain; 
do not grow -thickiſh upon their legs, 1 
| grow 'broadery and bettet knit, than if t 
had eaten nothing but hay and bran, 1 
will endure fatigue the better. 

But above all eben muſt be kept 
told,” which are hurtful to them, nothing 
being more tender than they are. 

For proof of this, take à Spanilh. ſtallion 
and let him cover two mares, which for age, 
beauty and comelineſs, may admit of no 
difference between them; and if they be 
both horſes colts, or both fillies, which is 
one and the ſame thing, let one run abroad, 
and the other be houſed, every winter, kept 
warm, and ordinarily attended and that 
colt that has been kept abroad ſhould have 


'S. 


large fleſhy ſhoulders, flabby and gouty | fpoi 


legs, weak paſterns, and ill ue ſball | p 
' inſtead of which, let the rider ſtrive to win 


be a dull, heavy jade, in compariſon! to the 
other which is houſed, and orderly kept; 
and which will have a fine forchead, be well 
ſhaped, have good legs and hoofs; and be 
of good ſtrength and ſpirit: by which you 
oy know, that to: have the fineſt ſtallion, 
the beautifulleſt mare, is nothing, if 
they are ſpoiled in the breeding u- 
It is worth. obſervation, that ſome. foals, | 
under fix months old, though their dams 
yield abundance of milk, yet decay daily, | 


and have a cough, proceed! ag Fn from certain | 


pellicles; or ſkins, that breed in their ſto- 
machs, which obſtruct cheir OEMs and | 
at laſt deſtroy them entirely. 


To remedy this malady, take the bag | 


wherein the colt was foaled, dry it, and 
give him as much of it in milk as you Can. 
take up with three fingers: but if you have 
not preſerved the bag, procure the lungs 
of a young fox, and uſe it inſtead of the 
aforeſaid powder. a] | 

It will be proper to let i colt play an 
hour or two, in fome court-yard, Sc. When 


neceſſary that a colt ſhould fill his 
mediately, like a hotſe that 1a ours ard. 


the hou 
horſes; 


7 = 
| 


old; and it will be a very 


Rr ů — I. ” 


elly.1 um- 


The next winter you may take them: into 
and uſe them juſt as our other) 
ut let not. your horſe-colta and 
fillies be kept together, after the firſt year. 
This mecha may. be obſerved every ſum- 
mer and winter, till you break them, which 


you may do after they have been three years 


| eaſy thing, if 
you obſerve the aforeſaid: method of hovſing 
them, for ordering them the ſecond, year as 
vou do other horſes, that they will be fo 
tame and gentle, that you need not fear 
their plunging, leaping, kicking, or the 
like; for they will take the ſaddle quietly. 

As for all thoſe ridiculous ways:of beat- 
ing and cowing' them, they are, in effect, 
ling them, whatever they call it, in 
loughed fields, deep ways, or the like; 


them by Behtle uſage, never. correcting them 
but when it is neceſſary, and then with 


judgment and moderation. Wande 5-1 - 


Tou will, not need a caveſſon;;of ol 
k which. is a; brad ſtrain, nor a pad of ſtraw; 


but only a common ſadd le, and 4. common 
cave ſſon don his moles: ch as Other horſes 
are ridden; with, ;, but! it; ought; 60 be well 


| linkd! with double leather ang if! you 


pleaſe ydu may put on his Muth weer 
ing bitt, without reins, on! the head-ſtall, 


and this but for a-few-'days'; and then put 


on ſuch a bitt as he ſhould; be always ridden 
with: and be ſure not to uſe; n for ſome 


time after backing. 

Take notice, that as yearli mut be 
kept abroad together, ſo thoſe: of two years 
old together; the like for thoſe of three 


31 * 


| yearlings, which ordering is molt agrecablc 


to then; | See FoAL and Srus. 
In order to make him endure: the ſaddle 
the better, the way to malte it familiar to 


him, will be, by eri the ſaddle, with 


at is fair weather, provided you put them up 


your 


\ 1 


cv L? p 
your TM"? a8 it ſtands upon bis back, by | muſt be waſhed clean with lukewarm vine- 


ſtriking it, and Fraying upon it, dangling | 
the Mirrups by his ſides, rubbing chem 
againſt his ſides, and making much of him, 
and bringing him to be familiar withzall 
things about him; as ſtraihing the crupper, 
faſtening and looſening the girths, and-tak- 
ing up and letting out the ſtitrus. 
Then as to the motion ofhim, when he will 
trot with the - ſaddI@&Þbediently,, you may 


ſame into his mauth, throwing the "reins 
over the fore part of the ſaddle, ſo that he 
may have a full feeling of it; when put 
on à martingal, buckled at ſuch a length, 

that he may but juſt feel it when he er up 
his head; then take a hroad piece of leather 


and 25 about bis beck, 1 A 90 ends 
part | knocking their hoofs, and the like ; and ſo- 


belo 0 is . e ne two handsſul be 


low the thropple, betwixt the leather and 


his neck: heb. the martingalupaſs ſo, that 
when at any time he 010 to duek, or 
throw down his head, the ee being 
placed upon the tender grifle of his — 
may correct and puniſh him; which: will 
make him bring his head to, and form him 
to an abſolute rein: trot him abroad, and if 
you: find che re ins or martingal grow ſlack, 
ſtraiten them, for when there is no feeling, 
there is no virtue. Ses Backing: A Col r. 

COLT-EVIL, a diſeaſe to which both 
ſtane-harſe and gelding are ſubject: it hap- 
pens: ta the firſt, by an unnatural ſwelling 
of then yard And cods, proceeding . from 
wind filling the A 6 ag qe fines, 
or pipe; oß the and alſo, through the 
ws a of . and: it affects a gelding; 
for want of natural heat to expel had 
larther, 

There are ſeveral things very good: for 
this diſtemper: as the juice of ſue mixed 
vith honey, and boiled in hog's greaſe: 
bay leaves, with the powder of fenu- greek 
added to it: with which the part n 
to be anointed and ſheathed. 6 
A ſoſt ſalve made of the leaves of betonys 
and the herb art Ramped with white wine, 


waſh:a trench of a full mouth, and put the 


| 
; 
| 
| 


| 


is . to anoint the ſore; the ſheath alſa 


| ' 
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gar, and the yard drawn out and waſhed 
alſo; and the horſe ridden every day into 
ſome dcep running water, toſſing him to 
and fro, to allay the heat of his members, 
till the ſwelling be vaniſhed; and it will not 
be amiſs to ſwim him now and then: but 
the beſt cure of all, is to give him a mare, 
and to ſwim him after it. See eee 
82 134 

COLT-TAMING, is the breaking of 4 
colt, ſo as to endure a rider, Sc. 

Theſe animals being naturally of them- 
ſelves unruly, you ſhould make them fami- 
liar to you from the time they have been 
weaned, when foals; and ſo winter after 
winter, 5 the houſe, uſe them to familiar 
actions, as ruhbing, clawing, haltering, 
leading ng water, taking up their feet, 


bre ak him to the ſaddle. 
The beſt time is at three years, or four at 
molt ; but be who will have the patience to 


| ſee his horſe at full five, ſhall be ſure to- 
| have him of a longer continuance, and 


much leſs ſubject to diſeaſe and infirmities. 
Now in order to bridle and ſaddle a colt, 

when he is made a little gentle, take a ſweer - 

watering trench,. waſhed and. anointed with: 


honey and ſalt, which put into his maſh, and 


ſo . place it that it may hang about his tuſh j 
then offer him the ſaddle, but with that care 
and circumſpection,. that you do not uy 
him with it, ſuffering him. to ſmell, at it, t 
be. rubbed: with it, and then to feel it; 
after that, fix it on, and girth it faſt: and at 
what part and motion he ſeems molt cay;, 
whe that make him moſt familiar of: bite 
other.. 

Being thus. ſaddled and bridled; FUN JAR 
out to water, bring him in again; and when. 
he has ſtood. a little, reined, upon the 


trench, an hour or more, take off the bridle 


and, ſaddle, and let him go to his meat till 
the evening, and then lead him out as be- 
fore; and when you carry him in again to- 
ſet him up, take off his ſaddle gently,; oy 
 dreſs-him, clothing him for all night. 
COMB. The creſt or (90; 11 ruſt 


growing opon 4 co 4 ie W's 
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e N | CON) 
+4 COMMEN CE, on HTA TBN ktrbm che noſd, the hovfe | rowing very thin, 
NHonst, is to put Ifen to the fe leffons, in | fremegrealyy che flanks hedvr with a redou- 
order to Ben hint I beck Rotion the cob h ſhort aqd'rattling, 
To com̃mence this horfe you wot york there is no hape öf a cure. If the Horle is 
kum round the pillar, Sr Roos. 0. © | Joung,” the! er of a Whitiſh colour that 
\ CONEY,' S Rr is thrown out At | the noſe, or when it is 


CONSUMPTION" fin Farriery] 4 con- watry, and 6nly appears now! and then, -ind 


ſumptſon is nothing more than a winr of not conſtantly; ths ce is niave fayoura. 
encourages to the uſt of means *. 


nouriſhment, or the decaying ef tlie body; | ble, and 
particularly by a ing, of the Tanne retjef-chough, howeveffavourable the ſymp 
Ach. rg toms are, fecbvery id uncertain g 2 pie 


The ſeat of the true ednfurprion i is Fe is eaſily produced ; and a natural weakneſs, 
Wings ; it begins there with hard knots, | out of the reach of art, bs * moſt we an 
which, increaſing, 6ccaHon a cough': "there angaben 


Knots ſupputate, and at length burſt and] Fot bery Porſch, ighac ar vf active 
ure förtnied into ulcers, Which diſchurge a at the firſt ſtarting, but that ſoon tire, art 


matter that cauſe all the Thoft diſagrevable the moſt 18 to Sete ae 
ymprotns, and renders the caſe ineurable. The Rard Kudts in the lungs may is! quiet 
The ſame ſort of knots, ànd the Tame prot | x long time -occafioning nd other diſturb- 


greſs of them in the meſentery, ſorms Wat ance than the dry ogg; anch if they can 
be diffotved without ſoppuration, a Sure will 


is called an atrophy. | 

The ſymptoms of a" conuryptn we a be perſormeck To this end bleed in final 
dict breathing, and by fies 7 50 quantities; Inez or at che moſt two pints are 
cough ; frequent fieeziig, which" AA raoagk at one dme; and vepent it according 
cable 2 gfcnning: a d neſs and wikrpiieſs | r6the oppbe mon id the breathing. Pectoraſ 
of the eyes ; the ears and feet ate almoſt al- medicines © fn de occafienly given to palli- 


ways hot; the ankes move quickly, and em- ate prefer tom, but the hard knots 
ingly uneaſy, | Sometimes there is à fun- | can only be di e aim! my anti- 
ing at the nofe, and . y a diſcharge menial medieines. 
at way of a yellowiſh, 'toughiſh matrefß: Take two Grams of W e 
the horſe — preatly ay with Very lietle ex- well With helf an ounce of F 
erciſe; he hath little Py Pepys hay, | roſes, and give it the laſt thing at night: 
though a o0d one for cori; àſter whieh the t this bolus us often as you can with- 
po Bree N At times theſe ſymp- out ſali vating or purging» und if a moderate 
vaniſh ; but, with'the leaſt 4. evacuation anus be N give 2 
—_— degree of exerciſe; or error in | gentle Perge, At POT ARA, 20 need 
feeding, hy return; ſo are better and worſt ma fee ... „ 
until death puts an end to the whole. Some Every ofiag: and eveniag give the 
| horſes look ſleek, though the fleſh is eonti- | following powder, to the quantity of an 
fually! waſting ; others have a rough coat, | oufice, or an dunce und A half,” for each 
and appear as if they were furfeited. On | doſe. 
difle&ing hotſes that have died'conſurfiptive, | Tale ſuffron of antimony; ' finely teviga- 
the ſoft fat is M conſumed ; but none of | ted, "gum guiacum, and niere, of each equal 
the harder or ſuety, which is yellower in R make them into u fine powder Or, 
r as che hoſe is leaner When he Take of cinnabar of an 2 finely 
powdered, one pound; of gu iacum 
The above eymptermd are attendunt on | and nitre, of each Half a give 
horſes when there is & conſiderable abſceſs in | him an 'outice of chis powder twice's day, 
of the bowels. s 'care at the ſußge time co Wet hin 


„When a chick yellow nitrer is diſehinged ſeeds, -/ $14) : 910% ne es ak; Þ 
u 
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But as this diſorder is very difficult to 
cure, the horſe ſhould be turned when poſſi- 
ble into ſpring (graſs, or rather into the ſalt 
marſhes; which will generally prove more 


ſalutary, and ſooner effect the cure, than all 


the medieines yet known: becauſe the herb- 
age has a ſtrong tendency to correct the blood 
and juice : und the open air, and proper 
exerciſe,” are at the ſame time of the ut- 
most Degen. 0 
The diet, if in the houſe, and parti- 


cularly when taking the mercurial bolus, 


ſhould be the beſt and the ſweeteſt hay, 
with maſhes of bran; and the horſe muſt 
be kept dry; but good air and graſs is 
better. Avoid low, damp grounds, and 
a rank graſs; a high and dry common is the 


beſt: but the beſt of all is to turn him into 


a ſalt marſh; there he will need no other 
food, medicine, or care, but what will de- 
pend upon himſelf. - 
That ſort of eos e e an atro- 
phy, is attended with but little cough, no 
running at the noſe, and no appearance of a 
hectic fever: but the fleſh waites; and the 
horſe © grows 
The nature of this diſeaſe is the ſame as that 
of the conſumption; and the cure, both as 
to time and manner, is the ſame. Alſo, in 
either caſe, if a cure is performed, it muſt 
be while the diſeaſe is in its infancy, and be- 
fore the hard knots have any tendency to 
ſupper: ff! 8 | 
Perhaps the-medicines recommended may 
be thought too expenſive, eſpecially if the 
horſe be itfelſ of little value: in this caſe, 
their place may be ſupplied by tar-water, 
and poſſibly this may prove a very ſalutary 
medicine, and be of the greateſt uſe to 

_ 'thick-winded-horſes. © © 
COP, the top of any thing; alſo a tuft 

on the head of birds. Ore 


COPING-IRONS, inſtruments uſed; by 


Falconers, in coping or paring. a hawk's 
beak, pounces. or talons, when they are 
over gm, 412 > 00 
pieces to which the bolſters are made; faſt, 
3 called from having formerly 

Lor a; * +: +40" inne 
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CORK, or CORKING or A SapbLz, the 


roportionably hide- bound. 


| 


helps to puniſh him 
his leſſongs. 


been made of 


ain a quick motion. 
Q. 4 


COR 


CORNERS, ox AanGLERs or THE VorT, 
are the extremities of the four lines of the 
volt when you work in ſquare. _ T 
- CORNER TezTH or 4 Honsz, are the 
four teeth that are placed between the 
middling teeth and the tuſhes, being two 
above, and two below, on each fide of. the 
jaw; which ſhoot when the horſe is four 
years and an half olc. 5 | 
CORONET, ox CRONET or A Hoxst, is 
the loweſt part of. the paſtern which runs 
round the coffin, and is diſtinguiſhed by the 
hair which joins and covers the upper part 


of the hoof, Orr,rl, MAS Wt 
'  CORONET,-} or A Hoxse's roor, is that 
CRONET, {part on the very top of it 


where the hair grows, and falls down upon 


the hoof : the coronet ſhould be no more 


raiſed than the hoof ; for if it makes a ridge, 
or height round it, it is a ſign that either 
the foot is dried up, or that there are a great 
many humours in the coronet, that may oc- 
caſion the crown-ſcab, and other ſores, to 


which that part is ſubject. 5 


- CORRECTIONS, anD. HELPS rox 4 
Horst. Before he is taught any leſſons you 
ought to take notice, that there are ſeven 
for faults committed in 


1. The voice; which when ſweet, and 
accompanied with cheriſhing, is helpful: 
but when rough and terrible, and accompa- 
nied with ſtrokes or threatnings, a correc- 
non. #4361 of ME 8 

2. The rod; which is a help in the ſhak- 
ing, and a correction in the ſtriking. 

3. The bitt; an help in it's ſweetneſs, th 
ſnaffle in it's ſmoothneſs, but both correc- 
tions; the one in it's hardneſs, and the 


| other in it's roughneſs; and both in flatneſs 
and it uareneſs. p 


4. The calves of the legs ; which being 


- gently laid to the horſe's ſides, are helps; 
but corrections when you ſtrike them hard, 


as. giving warning that the ſpurs are about 
to follow. 


F. The ſtirrup and ſtirrup-leather Which 
ate corrections when ſtruck againſt the hinder 


of the ſhoulder, but helps when thruſt 
6. The 


COU) 
6. The ſpur; that is helpful When gently 
delivered in any motion that calls for quick - 
neſs and activity, whether on or above the 
ground; and a correction, hen it is ſtruckx 
hard in the ſide, upon any floth or fault 


committed. * ie 
7. The ground; that is an help, when 


plain and ſmooth, and not painful to tread 


upon; and a correction, when rough, deep, 
and uneven, for the amendment of any 
vicious habit contracted. N 38-1:4 
CORVExT, {inthe Manage] an air, when 
<CURV ET,] the horſe's legs are more rai- 
fed than in the demivolts, being a kind of 
teap up, and a little forward, wherein the 
- Horferratſes:-both his fore feet at once, equally 
advanced, (when he is going ſtrait forward, 
and not in a circle) and as his fore- 


are falling, he immediately raifes his hind- 


legs, as he did his fore; that is, equally ad- 
vanced, and not one before the other: ſo. 
that all his faur legs are in the air at once 
and as he ſets them down, he marks but | 
twice with them. | | 
+ Horſes that are very dull or very fiery, 


— 


o 


tuberctes, or from hard note in the lungs, 


or from an abſceſs. theres it is not very 
troubleſome when the Horſe is at reſt, but 
when he is at any enerciſe it is very texting. 
If the cough eds ſrom the liver, it is 
a ſhort, dry cough; the flanles Will perpe- 
tually work; the mouth, lips, and eyes, will 
appear yellowiſh, the dung will be whitiſh, 
and the urine high calaured: thirſt is fre- 
quent; yellow clouds are often perceived 
in the eyes, and a general langour and indo- 
lence is obſerved. In this caſe, if the cough 
is of long ſtanding, ar if an abſceſi is formed 
in the liver, a cute is hardly to be expected. 
A cold obſtructing perſpiration through the 
ſkin, and determining it in too great abun- 
dance to the lungs, or to the glands of the 


wind-pipe, by its irritation is a Sauſe of 


coughing. Worms often {excite cough: 
and the teeth, particularly the taſhes when 
they are cutting, generally dothe ſame 

A dry 1s: not always a bad ſymp- 
tom, particularly hen it i cauſed by a cold 
in -narrow=cheſted horſes, and is not of long 
ſtanding ; though it is acknowledged, that 


are improper for curvets ; they being the | if a dry cough continue after the com- 
moſt difficult air that they can make, and ——— of 2 indi- 
requiring a great deal of judgment in the | cates other -infirmities;; more eſperisliy if 
rider, as well as patience in the horſe, to there is a great loſs of fleſh and ſrength, 3 
perform it. | conſumption 3s'threatened. © 
If teething is the eadſe in young horſes, 


 -GCOSSEF, a colt, calf, lamb, c. taken [ 
and brought up by hand without: the dam. 1 bleeding, according to the violence of the 


diſeaſe, and the ſtrength of the horſe, is ne- 
| ceflary:;; and give, now and chen, a warm. 
of a boar. _ | maſh, Ys toy | 7% 
If worms are che cauſe, their deſtruction 


OL C HIN, ſhunting term] the lodg- 
ing of a boar; as the diſlodging of that 
PHraſt is called, Rearing 
COUGH and ASTHMA,:[in Farriery] | 


no diſorder has given more -perplexity to is the cure of the.cough ::and fo of any other 
-farriers-than a ſettled cough. The cauſes of -| diſeaſe cauſing a cough, the removal of that 


this diſeaſe are various; and it is of the ut- diſeaſe is the cure of the cough, 

moſt importance to diftinguiſh one cough Several circumſtances in chen 

from another, as otherwiſe it will be impoſ- f :of coughs may be ſeen under the article. 

{ible to effect a cure. | 8 al | | If the cough is of long ſtandi „attended 
A {cough is called dry, when it is wich- with loſe of appetite, Waſting of fleſh, and 


out any diſcharge by the noſe; and it is weakneſs, it denotes a conſumption; and 


ent 


called moiſt, when fuch a diſcharge at- rhat the lungs are full of knatt hard ſub- 
tends. 1 ſtances, called tubercles, When the cough 
A cough is oſten the effect of other diſ- proceeds from phleghm and musilsginous 
eaſes, ill managed: in this caſe it ĩs habitual, matter ſtuſfing 7 veſſels of the lung, 


and often degenerates into an aſthma, or pro- his flanks have à ſuddem quick motion, he 


duces a broken wind. If it proceeds from | breathes thick, but not with his 1 rh 
Y 0 92 = oF 4 p 3 
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tended, like one that is broken-winded ; his | 


cough is ſometimes moiſt and ſometimes 
dry and huſky ; before which he wheezes, 
and ſometimes throws out of his noſe or 
mouth large pieces of white phlegm, eſpe- 
daily after drinking, or when he begins or 
ends his exerciſe; and this dicharge general 
1 gives very great relief, and the complaint 

removed by the following eding: 
If the horſe be full of fleſh, take from 
him a moderate quantity of blood. The 
bert day give him ſealded bran, and in the 
evening the following ball: Take of dia- 
pente one ounce; of calomel well prepared 
and ſufficiently ſublimed, two drams; make 
the whole into à ball with a ſufficient quan- 
tity of hone x. been 
This ball muſt be repeated the following 

night; be careful not to let the horſe go 
into the wet, but keep him warm and well 
cloathed, Tet His drink be warm water, fof- 
tened with bran; his hay ſweet and dry, and 
er- meat ſcalded bran, with a ſpoon- 
ful of Boney in each feed. The morning 
after the ſecond ball, (give him a common 
purge, which is to be repeated once in five 
or fix days, till he has taken mr ; 
and before each one ball, as above directed 
After each purge, the following drink ſhould 
be given, to prevent any iſt effects that 
might otherwiſe proceed from mercurial 
medicines : take of the ſhavings or raſp- 
ings of ghaiacum wood, half a pound; 
ralins of the fon four ounces, coltsfoot a 
large handful; fliced liquoriſ half an 
ounce ; boil them in three quarts of ſpring 
or river water, to two quarts; pour off the 


decoction, and diffolve in it four ounces of 


honey. Give one half of this in the morn- 


ing, after the purge has done working, and 


the other morning following. 


After this method has been purſued for 


ſome time, the following balls may be given 


every morning, and'will greatly contribute to 


perfect rhe cure: Take of cinnabar of anti- 
mony finely levigated, fix ounces; gum 


ammoniacam, galbanum, and affa- fcetida, of 


each two ounces; ſaffron half an ounce: 
make the whole into a paſte for balls, with 
a pfoper quantity of honey. | 


* 
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cutting their teeth, and 


£60 


Theſe balls are very well calculated to 
anſwer the purpoſe intended; but if too 
expenſive, the cordiał bal may be given, 


with an eighth part of powdered ſquills, and 


Barbadoes tar, 

Great care muſt be taken to give the 
horſe er exerciſe, in a free open air; and 
that his diet be very moderate. The quan- 


| tity of hay he uſually eats ſhould be 


abridged, given in ſmall quantities, and 
ſprinkled with water ; and his uſually allow- 
ance, both of corn and water, divided into 
It may not here be improper to-add, that 
ſome young horſes are mg” 205 to coughs on 

their eyes are alſo 
affected from the ſame cauſe. In theſe caſes 
always bleed, and if the cough is obſtinate 
repeat it, and give warm maſhes, which are 
commonly ſuffieient alone to remove this 
complaint. But when the cough is an at- 


tendent on worms, as it often is in young 


horſes, ſueh medicines muſt be given as are 
proper to deſtroy theſe vermin. 

-COUNTERPOISE. The liberty of the 
action and ſeat of a horſeman; ſo that in 
all the motions made by the horſe, he does 
not incline his body more to one ſide than to 
the other, but continues in the middle of 
the ſaddle, rearing equally on his ſtirrups, 
in order to give the horſe the proper and 
ſeaſonable aides. e 5 

© COUNTER-TIME. Is the defence or 
reſiſtance of a horſe that interrupts his ca- 
dence, and the meaſure of his manage, oc- 
caſioned either by a bad horſeman, or by 
the malice of the horſe. 1 5 


COUNTER or 4 Honxsg. That part of 


his forehead which is between the ſhoulder, 
and under theneck. | DS 
 COUNTISSES OINTMENT, uſed in 
removing fores in horſes. Ser Scand 
His, for its preparation. 
COUP' DE BRIDLE, the ſame as ebril- 
lade. Ser EnnrIiLtaDE. enen 
- COUPLE; two: things of the ſame kind 
ſet together; a pair; thus a couple of conies 
or rabbets, is the proper term for two of 


them: ſo it is likewiſe uſed by hunters for 
{| two hounds; and a couple and a half, for 
22 15 three, 


COU 


three, Couple is alſo a ſort of band to tie 


dogs. 


- COURSING „irn GaerHounbs, is a | 


recreation in great eſteem with many gen- 
tlemen. It affords greater pleaſure than 
hunting in ſome reſpects. As, Firſt, becauſe 
it is ſooner ended. Secondly, it does not 
9 ſo much toil. Thirdly, the game 
is for the moſt part always in ſight. Fourthly, 
in regard to the delicate qualities and ſhape 
of the greyhound. 

There are three ſeveral courſes with grey- 
hound, viz. at the deer, at the hare, and 
at the fox. TELE 5 | 
For the deer there are two ſorts of courſes, 
the one in the paddoc, and the other. either 
in the foreſt or purlieu, * 

For the paddock, there muſt be the grey- 
hound, and the terrier which is a kind of 
mongrel greyhound, whoſe buſineſs is to 
drive away the deer before the greyhounds 
are Dipt, and moſt uſually a brace or leaſh 
are let ſlip; ſeldom more than two brace. 
See GREYHOUND. | 
As for the paddock courſe, ſee Pappock. 


Courſes of the DEER in the foreſt or purliey, 


There are in this two ways in uſe, the one 
is courſing from' wood to wood, and the 
other upon the lawns by the keeper's lodge. 

If you courſe from wood to wood, you are 
firſt to throw ſome young hounds into the 
wood to bring out the deer, and if any deer 


come out that is not weighty, or a deer of 


antler, which is buck, ſore, or ſorel, then 
you are not to ſlip your greyhound, which 
are held at the end of the wood, where the 
deer is expected to come our, which the 
keepers have good judgment to know. 
And if  you' miſtruſt that the greyhounds 
will not kill him, then you may way-lay 
him with a brace of freſh greyhounds. 
For courſing upon the lawn, when you 
have given the keeper notice, he will lodge 
a deer for. your courſe, then by coming 
under the wind, you may come near enough 
to ſlip your greyhounds for a fair courſe. 
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down; for in the ſummer ſeaſon they fre- 
quent ſuch places for fear of ticks, which 
are common-in woods ; allo the rain and the 
fall of the leaf offends them. 
The reſt of the year; you muſt beat. up 
and down with. poles to flart them out of 
their forms and retreats, and ſome hares will 
not ſtir, until they are almoſt touched, and 
it is a certain ſign that ſuch hares will make 
an excellent courſe. . 

If a hare ſit near any cloſe or covert, and 
have her head towards the ſame with a fair 
field behind her, you. may ride with as much 
company as you have between her and the 
covert before ſhe be put up. and then ſhe 
is likely to make her courſe. towards the 
champagne, ſor ſhe ſeldom takes the ſame 


| way that her head is, when ſhe fits in her 


form. Is e 
When a hare is juſt ſtarted, you give her 
round or law, which commonly is twelve- 
IG yards or more, according to the 


| ground where ſhe ſits, or elſe yqu loſe much 


of your ſport by putting an end to it too 
ſoon ; and it is very pleaſant to ſee the 
turnings and windings, that the hare will 
make to ſave herſelf, which ſometimes prove 
effectual to her. wy 1 | 


The laws obſerved in COURSING. 


The following were eſtabliſhed by the 
Duke of Norfolk, in the reign of Queen 


# | Elizabeth, and were ſubſcribed unto by the 


chief gentry, and thence held authentic, 

1. That he that is choſen Fewterrer, or 
that lets looſe the greyhounds, ſhall receive 
the greyhounds matched to run together 
into his leach as ſoon as he comes into the 
field, and follow next to the hare- finder, 
or he who is to ſtart the hare aten Exp 


The beft way in this, is to go and find 
out one litting, which is eaſily. to be done 
by walking croſs the lands, either ſtubble, 
| fallow, or corn, and caſting your eye up and 


Ni 64H 


„ ee 
ame ee form and no horſeman or | 


o6tmar) before, gt on any fide but. 
9 deu for, th (pac of of about forty 


my Maa ought not to courſe. a hare with | 
woe than a ee of greyhounds... 

The bare- finder ought to ive the hare 
three ſo-hoes before he puts her from her form 
or ſeat 5 ty Pt the dogs, ma 
and attend her Karting. 

They ovght to be terte Self puts 
hw before the dogs are 1 loofed, ; vhleſs th ere 
oy danger of lofing her. 

— at dog -tha t gives the firſt turn, if | 
a th there” e neither Fore te, ſlip, or 
wet be 5 the wa n he 

one dog gives t! efirt burg and the, | 
M2 Ss chat hare, he that bears The hare 
ſhall win the wager. 

cou equivalent to two ann 
. If neither dog turns the Hare he that 
ready lft to the coverts wins; 07S 
. If one dog turns the hart, ſerves him- 
ſelf and turns her again, it is as much as A 
cote, and 4 cote is eſteem d two turns. 
10. If all the courſe equal, he that | 
bears the hare ſhall win; and if be be not 
born, the courſe ſhould be adj aged dead. 
11. Tf a dog takes fall "A, a 5 and yet 
perform his part,” he may challenge the ad- 
vantage of a turn more than he gave. 
12. It a dog turns the hare, ſerve himſelf, 
and give divers cotes, and yet in the end 
ſtand til] in the field, the other dog, if he 
turns home to the covert, although he gives 
no turn, ſhall" be edge ro' wir the 
. wager; 

1 If b n 4 dog be rid over 
in his courſe, the courſe is void; and to ſay | 
the truth, he that did the miſchief 'ought't to 
make rep tion for the damage. pn 
14. It a.dog gives the firſt Tod lat aa 
and there be no other Sr e betwixt 
them, he that gives the odd turn ſhall win. 
15. A cote is when. the greyhound goeth 
endways by his fellow, and Sives the hare 


4 43% 
a turn, 4% ? 62; . 1 : 


| 6 A cote ſerves {for t POS and two 


" — 


gaze about 


5 C3. it: 33011 


7. A go- by, or bearing. the hate, is 4. 


C O U 
tripping: or jerkins for a cote: and if ſhe 


7. If there be no cotes given between a 
btace of greyhounds, but chat one of them 
ſerves the other as turning: then he that 
gives the hare moſt turns wins the wa 
and if one gives as many turns as the 5 er 
then he that beareth dhe hare” wins the” 
Mager, 8 

18. Sometimes Ke: hike goth not turn, 
but wrench ; for ſhe is not properly ſaid to 
turn, except the turns as it were round, and 
two wrenches ſtand for a turn. 

195 He that comes in firſt to the death of 
che hare; takes her up, and faves her from 
| breaking, 'cheriſheth the dogs, and cleanſes 

their mouth from the wool, is adjudged, to 
| have the hare for his pains. 
20. Thoſe that are judges of the leaſh, 
muſt” give their judgment preſently before 
they depatt out of the field. 

'COWRING Lin Falconry] a term uſed of 

© young ng hawk when ſhe quivers and ſhakes 
her wings, in token of obedience to the old 


| ones. - 

CRABBING [in Falconry] is Feen hawks 

ſtand too near and fight with one another. 
"The CRAMP' axp ConvuLsions, are the 

contractions of the finews, veins, and muf- 

cles, in any member or Parr « of the body of 


a horſe, &c, 
+» i 3%. 


The ſigns of knowing it are, that the 
horfe wilt de fa ſtiff, that the whole ſtrength 
of a man is not able to bo him; he will be 

lame and well again, as if it were in a mo- 

ment ; , 
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i There is alfo another Nad of cramp that 


' feizes upon a horſe's neck and the reins of 
his dack, and univerſally all over his body, 
| which Fein . have proceeded either from a 


great c "cold, or from the lofs of blood, 
e y 15 great Vindineſs enters his veins 
and benumbs rhe ſinews. | 

"This diſtemper alſo may be Kaden by his | 


head: and neck ſtanding awry; his cars up= 
| 7 and his eyes hol ow, his mouth dry 


d clun nd his back will riſe like a ca- 
mel's: ich diſorders are re cured by 
giving in ſe ſomeubat to Bir Great, 

: 90 TT and 
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[rdrneth not quite about ſhe only wrencheth. 
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the middle, of the water, 


Lt | . 


£5 0 RA 
an by loading Him vit warm woollen, | 


oths. 
RAPAUDINE, on TREAD. vren Tun 
Coroner, is an imperfe&tion. in a horſe's 
foot, being an ulcer. on the coronet, from 
a filthy matter, Which by it's. 
ſharpneſs dries up the horn beneath the part. 
where the tread is made, and forms' a. ind, | 
of. ve, or hollow, down to the very 
RATCHES. A ſwelling horſes. are: 

liable to, on the paſtern, under the fetlock, 
and ſometimes under the hoof; for which. 
reaſon it is diſtinguiſhed into the ſinew 
cratches, which affe 1 the finew, and thoſe. | 
upon the cronet, called quitterbones. 


CRAW ox CROP or Bix Ds, the ſime 2s 


Ingluves. See IncLuvss. 

CRAY, a diſtemper in hawks,. almoſt the 
ſame as the Pantas, proceeding, from cold, 
by reaſon of ill diet and lon long bed 1 
cold, ſtale meat. 

CRAY-F ISH-N ET: : 1  crevi- 
ſes, are readily taken with the 7 99 85 
ſort of net, and other inſtruments 88 
ed in the figure, Plate IV. Fig. 8. 

Provide four or five ſmall nets about A 
foot ſquare, tie them to à round withy, hoop, 
or the like, as you ſee marked in the figure 
C, D, E,; procure alſo as ſtayes as A, 
E, each of them five or 
with three forks at the end, to which. faſten | 
the hoop at three equal diſtances, in ſuch 
manner that when you. lay the net, flat on 


the ground, the flick, mar ſtand. upright. on | 


the three forks. 


Provide. alſo: a dozen. rods or ticks, i in 1 | 


length five or ſix feet, cleft-at the ſmall.end | 
1 in the figure I, wherein you may 
place ſome ſkinned. frog 85 the guts of chick- 
ens or the like; having baited the; 5 
out, and 1 you find any likely. hole 
in the water, there leaye it, and. fo. after, 


this manner lay the. reſt. in the moſt likely 


laces, and walk in and out viſiting tha 
Ricks, when you. perceive. any. fixed to the 
baits, gently; move the; baited end towards 
Em oo bony 3 pat 

that. cray- | ee eir when 
that 2 50 put OT Juſt under the 


| bait and ſoftly lift up the bait, and as ſoon 


| 


| 


CNS” | 
Pig: cry fü feat ths* ws let 8e 
their hold and fall inte che net. tf 
' CREANCE} A fine, ſmall, tong line 
 CRIANCE. { and even ſpun packthiread, 
CRIANTS. 7 which. is faſtened. to a 
hawk's leaſh, when ſhe is firſt lured. 
CREAT, is an uſher to a riding maſter, 
or gentleman. bred in the academy, with 


intent to make himſelf capable of teaching 


[Gone the 115 of. £6 the great horſe. 


Ba. 75 fy ID or chi in 2 
e's le den b e Ipunges of the ſhoe 
1 the 12 feet 80 19 5 t . 


gainſt the other hinder for” 3 
is cratch generates into an ulcer, 
. CRESCENT: [among Farriers] 'y horſe 
is ſaid to have creſcents, when the, point 
or that part of the coffin bone, or. little 
fat which is molt advanced, falls down, 
and preſſes the ſole outwards; and the mid- 


dle of the. hoof -above. the toe thrinks and 


becomes flat by. reaſon of the hallowneſs 
beneath itz though. thoſe creſcents be really 
the bane of the little foot, which has left 


ix feet 16ng, 


it's place and fallen downwards, ſo as the 
under part of the foot, that is the ſole and 
the. toe, en e eh 55 Ire 
ſhrinks i "Hy ES Ou 
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| | infirmity in a Porte, Nie the e 
of his neck, in which his mane K called 
the creſt, hangs either on the one ſide or 


d other, not acding. upright as it. ought 


bi proceeds for the malt pact from po- 
verty, 115 N. ill Keeping, ; * eſpecially 4 
when a 105 horſe falls away ſuddenly upon 
| en ſickneſs. ö 
he remedy is as follows: firſt raiſe it up 
with, your hand, 4k place. it as it ought. to N 
ſtand? then let a perſon; ſtanding. on wh 
ſide. the creſt” alle An hold up the creſt a 
with one hand, and thruſt out the bottom 
of it 1 the other, ſo that it may ſtand [ 
Wal 5 
s being done, draw a hot iron, broad b 
U 
2 


! 


on 1 edge, on that fide through the {kin 


E tilg pes firſt. on the hattom of the 
| creſt, ther in the midſt of it, and laſtly at 


the letting on of the mou and” no 4 2 


— 


vi) 


en | e 
Err ſide, from whence the creſt | CROTELS  }.,[with Hunters] the or- 
alls.; gather up the kin with your CROTENING dure or dung of 2 
hand and apply two paſters of ſhoemakers hare. 
wax, jard one againſt the other at the edge | CRO or a Honsx, ought to be large 
of the wound, and with ſmooth ſpliats 4 ' and. xound; ſo that the tops of the two 
the ſkin, that it may Dhriok neither up- baunch Bones be not in view. of each 
ward nor downward. . | other, the greater diſtance between theſe 
Then clip away all .the ſpare, tkin, which et” better; but, yet it is an im- 
zou had gathered with your hand, with a | perfection, if they be too high, which is 
ſharp pair pf ſciſſarz, 16 6 ſtitch rhe ſKin to- called horn hipped, though the blemiſh 
gether ingdivers places with a neadle full will an a great meaſure diſappear, if he can 
of ſilk, and ſtitch the 1 of the plaiſter | be made on and luſty. 
alſo. to prevent it from breaking. The cronp ſhould have it's compaſs from 
' - . And laſt of all anoint the ſore With tur the baunch bone, to the very dock, or 
pentgs honey , and wax melted together, onſet of the tail, and ſhould *q divided in 
and the places which vou draw with the — dec: channel or hollow all along to the 
hot iron, with a piece · of greaſe. made war, "uy | 
and thus do twice: every day till it be whole, | 4 racking Crxovy- is when a horſe's 8 wa 
But you muſt be ſure to take care that ters go right, but his croup in walki | 
your {ſplints ſhrink not: though after all ſwings from ſide to fide ; when ſuch a horſe 
the belt-cure. for this malady is to let the || trots, one of the haunch bones will fall, 
horſe blood, and to him very well; far and the other rife, like the beam of a bal- 
the ſtrength and wat Will 10 the creſt || lance, which is: a ſign that he is not very 
allied?” + vigorous. 
_ CREVICE, 1 e. chop, eliſt, or r.chink. if CROUPADE, . [with Horſemen] is a- 
CRICK, is when a hare cannot turn his leap in which the horſe pulls up his hind. 
neck any manner of way, but holds it fore legs, as if he drew them up to his belly. 
aright, 2 that he cannot take his Croupades differ from caprioles aad ba- 
meat from the ground without great pain. 1 in this, that in eroupades the horſe 
The cure is to thruſt a ſharp hat iron through | does not jerk, as he does i in caprioles and 
the. fleſh of the neck in ſeveral places, at balotades. 
three inches diſtance, and rowel all of them CROWN ET. is an ĩavention for catching 
with horſe- hair, 2 or 1 OE. wild fowl in the winter feaſon, and which 
the rowels with hog' may be uſed in the day - time: this nęt is 
CRINETS + with 1 {malt — 4 of double thread, or fine pack thread; 
CRINITES ack feathers in hawks, || the meſhes ſhould be two inches wide, che 
like hairs about the ſore. length about ten yards, and the depth Fe: 
CROATS, on Cravars,. are horſes It muſt be verged on the ſide with 
brought from Craatia in Hungary, which for || ſtrong! cord, and ſtretched out in length ve- 
the moſt part beat upon the band, and bear #9 — n long poles ;prrpacsd for that: 
up tothe wind: that is, bear their neck | 
high, and thruſt. out their! noſe, ſhaking | Mien 5. you are come to the place where 
their head. vou would ſpread your net, open it and lay. 
The craats. are ſobject 40 be hollow. or it ut at it's full length and breadth ;, then 
{hell-toothed. faſten the lower end of the net all along the 
CROTCHES, [with Huntees] the lte ground, ſo as only to move it up and down; 
buds, that grow about the top. eee the upper end of the net muſt ſtand extend- 
hart's herns. 6 9 each on the long cord ;. the further end there 
Wi iP ». GRAW i Ja 1. | of being ſtaked firſt to the earth by a ſtrong. 
l 
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| n n bis 06 | cert} about ve yards diſtant 1 _ ; 


} 
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4, 

place this cord in an even line with the low - 
er edge of the net: the other end of the 
cord muſt be at leaſt twenty-five yards, to 
reach unto ſome natural or artificial ſnelter, 
by the means of which you may lie eonceal- 
ed from the fowl, otherwiſe you cannot ex- 
pect any good ſucceſs. > 

The net muſt be placed in ſuch exit" or- 
der that it may give way to play on the fowl, 
upon the ſeaſt pull of the cord, which muſt 
be done ſmartly, leſt the fowl ſhould prove 
too quick for you. 


newly ſown, as alſo in ſtubble fields,- 
vided the ſtubble do conceal the net rom 
the fow). * T198 


It may alſo be uſed for ſmall birds at barn | 


doors; but then you mult lay for them ſome 
| the ot nd be dreſſed with a compoſition of 


train of corn and chaff to entice them to che 


net, lying concealed. 
This crow net may alſo be ſ read to 
great advantage and pleaſure in t morn- 


fowls are wont to fly in great flocks, to 
and from the land with and againſt the 


wind, and then they fly cloſe to the ground 


in open countries and low lands, which ge- 


nerally are not full of incloſures, and when 
they are within reach of your net, let go and 
it will riſe over them, and bring them back 


to the ground with a ſmart blow. 

CROWNED, a horſe is ſaid to be crown- 
ed, when, by a fall or other accident, he is 
ſo hurt or wounded in the knee, that the 


hair ſheds and falls olf without ae 


again. 
CROWNED. 1 Tor, OR Tors, (with Hun- 
ters] are the. firſt head of a deer, ſo called 


becauſe the rr are raiſed in form of a 


crown, 


CROWN scaß In han a- wide or 


mealy ſcurf, cauſed by a burner, yellow and 
malignant matter that breaks forth at the 
roots of the hair, 'where it ſticks to the ſkin 
and makes it frizzled and ſtare, and at laſt | 
ſcalds it quite of. O this there are two | 
kinds, US IRIS Joes Nin 

1. The dry avid ſead; that u icbovt 


* 


| 


: 


1 


— 


This device may be uſed for pie e | = of wine, ſtirring it eve 


crows, or the like birds, in the corn-fields | 
ro- | 


1 


q 


the rump: alſo a roll of leather 
a horſes tail, and drawn up by the thongs 


rn... 


cu 


2. The moiſt one, which” is fo by Wea 
of a ſtinking water iſſuing out-of the pores, 
and communicating it's gen and Moiſture 
to the neighbouring parts. 45 

It appears on the coroner, 1 Sin all 
over the paſtern to the joint, the part being 
much ſwelled, and will run up amolt to the 
knee if not timely prevented. 

The cure may be effected by Side two 
ounces of Brazil tobacco cut ſmall, or at 
leaſt ſtripped from the ſtalks, and infuſe it 
for twelve hours in half a pint of ſtrong ſpi- 
Hour, that the 
irit of wine may penetrate the ſubſtance of 
be tobacco, and extract all it's tincture. 

Chafe'the ſcab with this without taking 
off the {kin,. and afterwards rub it very hard 
with à handful of tobacco, repeating this 
once a day till it is well. Or you may let 


arts of marſh- mallows, ointment; and 
ellow | balik6bon ſpread on tow and applied 
all round the coronet. At the fame time a 


ings and evenings, where you know their | doſe or two of phyſic ſhould be given, and 


haunts are, at which time in hard weather 


afterwards the"diuretic balls mentioned in a 
following article on the greaſe. The com- 
mon practice is, to waſh the parts with a 


vitriol watery but the Wore” is much ſafer 
And more expeditiou s 


CRUPPER; the buttocks of 2 börse, 


to. the buckle behind the ſaddle, ſo as to 
keep him from calling! the ſaddle forwards on 
his neck. | 
CRUPPER: We By! larg e „ ot 
buckles fixed to the ſaddle- tree behind; to 


faſten the crupper, each buckle having 2 
roller or two to make it draw eaſily. 


CUB, a young bear, or bear's whelp ; 
[among huntets] a fox and & maftern' of the 


firſt year are alſo called cubs, 


CUD. Sometimes cattle loſe this cod by 


chance, ſometimes by fickneſs, poverty, 


Sc. to cure which take four 


mournin 
leaven « tye-bread, and ſalt, and mixing it 
with humin urine and barm, beat it in a 


mortar: then making a large ball or two 
it, put them down the beats chroat. 
CULVER, an old word for a 


\ | 
* — 


\ - - 4 ! . 
5 * 
; 4 

1 4 : 
: 


dove, 


it under 


pigeon or | 


. 


dove, whence come culyer-houſe or dove- 


J ß eee 
_ CURB, is a chain of iron made faſt to the 
upper part of the branches of the. bridle, 
in a hole, called the eye, and running 
over the beard of the horſe.  _ 
_ CURB or a Hokse's' BRIDILE conſiſts of 
the following parts 

1. The hook fixed to the eye of the 
brü ³ -W *h 
2. The chain of the SS, or links. 
3. The two rings or mails. Large curbs, 
. provided they are round, are always the moſt 
gen „ r 
But care muſt be taken that it reſts in its 
proper place a little above the heard, other- 
wiſe the bitt-meuth will not have the effect 


that may be expected from it. 
To give a leap upon the Curs, is to ſhorten 
the curb. by laying one of the mails or 8, 
like joints of the chains over the reſt.” 
Curb is a hard and callous tumour which 
runs within fide of the. horſe's hoof in the 
great ſinew behind, above the top of the 
horn, which makes him halt and go lame 
when he has been heated, It is to be cured 
by the like methods as a ſpavin. See Spa- 
VIN, | | 1 

To CURTAIL a Hos, i. e. to dock 
him or cut off his tail. 
Curtailing was not uſed in any nation ſo 
much as till lately in England, by reaſon of 
the great carriage, and heavy burthens our 
horſes are continally employed in carrying 
or drawing; the Engliſh were formerly 
ſtrongly opinionated, that the taking off 
theſe joints, made the horſe's. chine or back 
much ſtronger, and more able to ſupport a 
burden; but it is not now ſo much practiſed 
s It Wille: ns 5 . 
The manner of performing the operation 
is, firſt to feel with your finger or thumb, 
till you have found the third Joint from the 
ſetting on of the horſe's tail, when raiſe up 
all the hair, and turn it backwards; then 
taking a. very ſmall cord, and wrapping it 
about thar joint, and pulling, it 'as tight as 
poſſible it can; which you nuuſt do three or 
four times about the tail, with all poſſible 


: 


"ghtneſs, and make faft the ends of the | 


| 
| as you can gueſs between the fourth and 


1 
1 — — 


| 


rr. 


cord: after which take a piece of wood with 
the end ſmooth and even, of the juſt height 
with the firunt of the horſe's tail, and ſer it 
between the horſe's hinder legs, having firſt 
trammelled all his fore legs, ſo that he can 
no way ſtir, lay his tail upon the wood, 
taking a very ſharp ſtrong knife made for 
that purpoſe, ſet the edge thereof as near 


fifth joint, chen with a large ſmith's hammer 
ſtriking vpon the back of the knife, cut the 
tail off” | Aer | 

If you ſee any blood iſſue, you may know 
that the cord is not ſtraight enough, and 
therefore ſhould. be drawn ſtraighter ; but 
if no blood follow, then it is well bound. 
When you have done this, take a red hot 
burning iron, made of a round form, of the 
full compaſs of fleſh of the horſe's tail, 
that the bone thereof may not go through 
the hole; with this ſear the fleth, till it be 
encruſted ; and in the ſearing you will clear- 
ly ſee the ends of the vein ſtart out like pap 
heads; but you muſt till continue ſearing, 
till you ſee all that was moiſt, to be ſmooth, 
Plain, and hard, ſo that the blood cannot 

reak_ through the burning; then you may 
unlooſe the cord, and after two or three days, 
when you perceive the ſore begin to rot, 
do not fail to anoint it with freſh butter, or 
hog's greaſe and turpentine, till it be 
J 
_.CURVET. See Corver, 

CUT. To cut or geld a horſe, is to ren- 
der him impotent, after which he is called a 
gelding, by way of diſtinction from a ſtone- 

orſe. . . 

Commonly your rouſſons (i. e. your 
ſtrong, thick-bodied Dutch horfes) are ſtone- 
horſes and not geldings. „ | 

The beſt way to cure a horſe biting 
and kicking, is to geld him. 

70 CUT Tae Round ox Cur Tae VoLT. 
is to change the hand when a horſe works 


upon volts of one tread, fo that dividing the 
volt in two, he turns and parts upon a right 


line to re-commence another volt. | 
In this fort of manage the riding-maſters 


are wont to cry, cut the round. 
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CUTTING oz INTERFERING, is 


when the feet of a horſe interfere, or with 
the ſhoe one hoof beats off the ſkin from 
the paſtern joint of another foot. This is oc- 
calioned by bad ſhoeing, wearineſs, weak- 
neſs, or not knowing how. to go, whereby 
the feet entangle. | 


”= 


ACE 
SIS FISHING; 1 Theſe 


two fiſhes, as alſo a roach, are much of the 
fame Kind, both in manner of feeding, 
COS and goodneſs ; and commonly 1n 

Ze. 

The haunts of dace are gravelly, ſandy, 
and clayey bottoms; deep holes that are 
ſhaded ; water-lily leaves, and under the 
foam cauſed by an eddy: in hot weather 
they are to be found on the ſhallow, and are 
then beſt taken with an artificial fly, graſs- 
hoppers, or gentles, as hereafter directed. 


Dace ſpawn about the latter end of Marr, C and 1[/l 


and are in feaſon about three weeks after ; 
they are not very good till about Michael- 
mas, and are beſt in February. 

Baits for dace, other than thoſe mentioned 
by Walton, are the oak-worm, red-worm, 
brandling, gilt-tail, and indeed any worm 
bred on trees or buſhes, that is not too big 
for his mouth: almoſt all kinds of flies and 
caterpillars. 

Though dace are as often caught with a 
Hoat as roach, yet they are not ſo properly 
float - fiſn; for they are to be taken with an ar- 
tificial gnat, or ant- fly, or indeed almoſt any 
other ſmall fly in its ſeaſon: but in the 
Thames, above Richmond, the largeſt are 
caught with a natural green dun graſhopper, 
and ſometimes with gentles ; with both 
which you are to fiſh, as with an artificial 


Aly ; they are not to be come at till about 


September, when the weeds begin to rot ; but 
when you have found where they lie, which 


in a warm day 1s generally on the ſhallow, | 


tis incredible what havock you may make: 
pinch off the firſt joint of the graſhopper's 
legs, put the point of the hook in at the 
head, and bring it out at the tail; and in 
this way of fiſhing you will catch chub, eſpe- 
cially if you throw under the boughs. 


| 


a a ſtaff, and a heavy ſtone faſtened to a ſtrong 


| 


| 
ö 


þ 
N 


; 


| puſh the boat about five yards down, and fo 


will afford much more diverſion than the 


knead them to a tough conliſtence, and 


 ticies. from the. reeds and ſedge, by the 
| water-fide : or from hawthorn buſhes, 


ou | | uſe, by putting 
you may preſerve for your ule, I us 


DAC 
But this can be done only in a boat, for 
the management whereof be provided with 


rope of four or five yards in length ; faſten 
the rope to the head of the boat, which 
whether it be a punt or a wherry, is equally 
fit for this purpoſe, and ſo drive down with 
the ſtream : when you come to a ſhallow, or 
other place where the fiſh are likely to-lie, 
drop the ſtone, and, ſtanding in the ſtern, 
throw right down the ſtream, and a little to 
the right and left: after trying about a 
quarter of an hour in a place, with the ſtaff 


throw again. Uſe a common fly line, about 
ten yards long, with a ſtrong ſingle hair next 
the hook. 

It is true, there is leſs certainty of catch- 
ing in this way than with a float and ground 
bait; but to thoſe who live near the banks 
of that delightful river, between Windſor 
worth, and who can take advantage 
of a ſtill, warm, gloomy-day; to ſuch it 


e inartificial method of fiſhing in the 
deeps for roach and dace. 

In fiſhing at bottom for roach and dace, 
uſe for ground-bait, . bread ſoaked about an 
hour in water, and an equal quantity of bran; 


make them up into balls, with a ſmall peb- 
ble in the middle, and throw theſe balls in, 
otherwiſe they will draw the fiſh beyond the 
reach of your line. 5 8 5 

Fiſh for roach within ſix, and for dace 
within three inehes near the bottom. 

They will bite at any fly, but eſpecially 
at the ſtone caddis fly, or may fly, the latter 
end of April, and moſt part of May: it is 
an excellent bait, floating at top. of the wa- 
ter : of which you may gather great quan- 


that grow near the bank of a ſhallow gravel 
ſtream, upon which they greatly delight to 
hang: and alſo at ani-flies, of which the 
blackeſt are the beſt, found in mole-hills,| 
Tune, July, Auguſt, and September; which 
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DAY 


them alive into a glaſs bottle, having firlk 


t into it ſome of the moiſt earth from 


whence you gathered them, with ſome of 


the roots of the graſs of the ſaid hillocks, 
and laying a clod of earth over the bottle: 
but if you would preſerve them above a 
month, put them into a large runnet, which 
has been firſt waſhed with water and honey 
on the inſide, and then you may preſerve 
them three months: but the beſt time to 
make uſe oſ them, is when they ſwarm, 
which is generally about the latter end of 
Juby, and the beginning of Auguf. 


This ſort of fiſh, in a warm day, rarely 


refuſes a fly at the top of the water; but 
remember when you. fiſh under water for 
bim, it is beſt to be within a handful, or 
ſometimes more, of the ground. | 

But if you would find dace or dare in 


winter, then, about A//-hollow-tide, where- 


ever you ſee heaths, or ſandy grounds 
plowing up, follow the plough, and you 


will find à white worm, with a red head, 


as big as the top of a man's little finger, 
very felt; that is nothing but the ſpawn of 
a beetle; gather theſe, and put them into 
a veſſel, with ſome of the earth from whence 


they were taken, and you may keep them all 


the winter for an excellent bait. 

DAPPLE-BLACK, is a black horſe, that 
in his black ſkin or hair has ſpots and marks 
which are yet blacker, and more ſhining, 
than the reſt of the ſkin. 


When bay horſes have marks of a dark 


bay, we call them dapple bays: 

DAY-NET.- A net | ( 
taking ſuch ſmall birds as play in the air, 
and will ſtoop either to prey, gig, or the 
like; as larks, linnets, buntings, c. 
The time of the year for uſing this net, is 
from Auguſt to Nevember ; and the beſt time 
is very early in the morning: and. it is to be 
obſerved, that the milder the air, and the 
brighter the ſun is, the better will be the 
ſport, and of longer continuance. The 
place where this net ſhould be laid, ought 
to be plain champagne, either on ſhort 
ſtubbles, green lays, or flat meadows, 
near corn fields, and ſomewhat remote from 


towns and villages: you muſt be ſure to let 


generally uſed for 
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n 
; 


N 


— 
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V. Fig. 1. | 
| thread, with a ſmall meſh, not exceeding 


DAY 


your net lie cloſe ts the ground, that the 
birds creep not out and make their eſcape. 

The faſhion of this net is deſcribed in Plate 
It is made of a fine pack- 


half an inch ſquare : it muſt be three fathom 
long, and but one broad ; the ſhape is like 
the crow net, and it mult. be verged about 
after the ſame manner, with a ſmall but 
ſtrong cord, and the two ends extended 
upon two ſinall, long poles, ſuitable to the 
breadth of the net, with four ſtakes, tail- 
ſtrings, and drawing-lines. 

This net is compoſed of two, which muſt 
be exactly alike; and are to be laid oppoſite 
to each other, ſo even and cloſe, that when 
they are drawn and pulled over, the ſides 
mult meet and touch each other. 

Lou muſt ſtake this net down with ſtrong 
ſtakes, very {tiff on their lines, ſo that you 
may with a nimble twitch caſt them to and 
fro at pleaſure ; then faſten your drawing- 
cords, or hard-lines (of which there muſt be 
a dozen at leaſt, and each two yards long) to 
the upper end of the foremoſt ſtaves : and ſo 
extend them of ſuch a ſtraitnefs, that with a 
little ſtreagth they may riſe up the nets, and 
calt them over. . 

Your net being thus laid, place your 
gigs, or playing wantons, about twenty or 
thirty paces beyond, and as much on this 
ſide your nets : theſe gigs muſt be faſtened 
to the tops of long poles, and turned into 
the wind, ſo as they may play to make a 
noiſe therein, Theſe gigs are a ſort of toys 
made of long gooſe-feathers, like ſhuttle- 
cocks, and with little ſmall tunnels of wood, 


running in broad and flat ſwan-quills, made 


0: 48 


round, like a ſmall hoop; and ſo with 
longer ſtrings faſtened to the pole, will, 
with any ſmall wind or air, move after ſuch 
manner, that birds will come in great flocks 
to play about them, | 

When you have placed your gigs, then 


place your ſtale ; which is a ſmall ſtake of 
wood, to prick down in the earth, having 
in it a mortice-hole, in which a ſmall, long 


and ſlender piece of wood, about two feet 
long. is faſtened, ſo as it may move up and 
down 


about a foot long, and each two inches 


tion will give ſuch a reflection, that the birds 


DAY 
down at pleaſure: and faſten to this longer 
ſtick, a ſmall line, which running through a 


hole in the aforeſaid ſtick, and ſo coming | 


up to the place where you are to ſit, you 
may, by drawing the line up and down with 
your right hand, raiſe up the longer ſtick 
from the ground, as you ſee occaſion. 
Faſten a live lark, or ſuch like bird to 
this longer ſtick, which with the line mark- 
ing it to ſtir up and down by your pulling, 
will entice the birds to come to your net. 
There is another ſtale, or enticement, to 
draw on theſe birds, called a looking-glaſs ; 
( fee Article Lark) which is a round ſtake of 
wood, as big as a man's arm, made very 
ſharp at the end, to thruſt it into the ground: 
they make it very hollow in the upper part, 
above five fingers deep; into which hollow 
they place a three ſquare piece of wood, 


broad, lying upon the top of the ſtake, and 
going with a foot in the hollowneſs : which 


faid foot muſt have a great knob at the top, 


and another at the bottom, with a deep - 
ſlenderneſs between, to which hendernets 

you are to faſten a ſmall packthread, which 

running through a hole in the fide of the 
ſtake, muſt come up to the place where 
you ſit. The three- ſquare piece of wood 

which lies on the top of the ſtake, muſt be of 
ſuch a true poiſe and evenneſs, and the foot 
in the ſocket ſo ſmooth and round, that it 
may whirl and turn round upon the leaſt 
touch; winding the packthread ſo many 
times about it, which being ſuddenly drawn, 
and as ſuddenly let go, will keep the engine 
in a conſtant round motion : then faſten 
with glue, upon the uppermoſt flat ſquares 
of the three-fquare piece, about twenty 
ſmall pieces of looking-glaſs, and paint all 
the ſquare wood between them, of a light 
and lively red; which in the continual mo- 


will play about to admiration until they are 
taken. f " 
Both this and the other ſtale, are to be 


placed in the midſt between the two nets, 


about two or three feet diſtance from each 
other; ſo that in the falling of the nets, 
the cords may not touch or annoy them: 


main drawing-line acroſs your thigh, and 


| then pull the net over with both hands 


birds you take, be kept alive for ſtales; for 
you muſt not be unprovided therewith upon 


neither muſt they ſtand one before. or aſter | 


DEC 


another, the glaſs being kept in à continual 
motion, and he bird very often fluttering. 
Having placed your net in this manner, 
as alſo your gigs and ſtales, go to the further 
end of your long drawing-lines and ſtale- 
lines, and having placed | yourſelf, lay the 


with your left,, pull the ſtale-line to ſhew 
the birds; and when you perceive them to 
play near and about your nets and ſtales, 


with a quick, but not too haſty, motion; 
for otherwiſe your ſport will be ſpoiled. . 

You muſt always remember to lay behind 
you, where you-lit, all the ſpare inſtruments 
and Wer to be uſed; as the ſtakes, 
poles, line, packthread, knitting-pin and 
needle, your bag with tales, a mallet to 
knock in the ſtakes upon occaſion: and, 
laſtly, be ſure that the firſt half dozen of 


any account, | M4; 4 | 
Having thus treated of the day net, 


(the ſame being commonly uſed by all bird- P 
men) I ſhall give the explanation of the ſe- | 
veral parts by letters, as exhibited; Plate V. p 
Fig" yo, 05% + MET DO I er to peel egy: 0! 
A, ſhews the bodies of the main net, ar 
and how they ought to be laid, B, the 01 
tail-lines, or the hinder lines, ſtaked to the ed 
ground. C, the fore- lines, ſtaked alſo to the 
ground. D, the knitting-needle. E, the th 
bird-ſtale. P, the looking-glaſs ſtale. G, be 
the line which draws the bird-ſtale. H, the bu 
line that draws the glaſs-ſtale, I, the draw- ca 
ing double lines of the net which pulls ma 
them over. K, the ſtakes which ſtake down pla 
the four nether points of the net, and the ſuc 
two tail-lines. L, the ſtakes that {take do. 
down the fore-lines. M, the ſingle line, the 
with the wooden button to pull the net over kin 
with. N, The ſtake that ſtaketh down the Cay 
ſingle line, and where the man ſhould fit. for 
O, the wooden mallet. P, the hatchet: and fenr 
AQ, the gig. i: Tl 1 7 F a 1) 
DECEIVE; a horſe is ſaid to be de- oP 
ceived, upon a demivolt of one or two whe 
treads : when working, (for inſtance) to the not 


right, and not having yet finiſhed _ 


DEC 


half the demivolt; he is preſſed one time or 
motion forwards; with the inner legs, and 


then is put to a reprize upon the left, in 
the ſame cadence with which he begun; and 


thus he regains the place where the demivolt 
had been Cheb to the right, and works to 
the left, | nde, Nye 

T dungen may deerive 
hand. | N let Nu iin 

DECOY-BIRD, a bird inade vſe of to 
call others of the ſame* ſpecies to them: 
they are uſually kept in a cage, and from 
thence decoy birds into the nets or e 
prepared for them. 

The hen partridge is who bird chiefly ined 
vſe of in France for this purpoſe, which is 
placed at the end of balks, or ridges, where 
they ſpread their nets to draw'i in che cock 
that hears her. 

DECO V- bu c K, a auen that flies 
abroad, and lights into company of wild 
ones; pin: 2 acquainted with 
them, b 
into the decoy-place, ere they became a 
Prey. 

DECOY- POND, 1 place made on pur- 
roſe, by the means of which great numbers 
of ducks, teal, Sc. are drawn into a ſnare; 
and that by the ſubtilty of -a ſew of their 
own kind, which, from the egg, ate train- 
ed up to come to hand for the ſame purpoſe. 

The manner of doing it, and the making 
the decoy pond, with the ſeveral apartments 
belonging to it, require along diſcourſe; 
but indeed no particular rules and directions 


can be given therein, as being variouſly | 


made, according to the ſituation of the 
place, which muſt be conſidered: ſo that 
ſuch perſons who would make one, would 
do beſt to view ſome that are already made: 
they are frequent in divers parts of the 
kingdom, but eſpecially in Lincolnſhire, 
Cambridgeſpire, and ſuch! fenny countries; 
for the ground muſt be moiſt, mooriſh;. and 
lenny, with the conveniency, if poſlible, of 
a river running through or byã it. 

[ ſhall therefore- only ſay, that end 
where theſe decoy-ducks' entice: them, muſt 
not be very broad, but. ſet thick on both 


ues with nn and there muſt be nets at 


a horſe upon. avy | 


— 


* 


— 


allurement, ſne draws them | 


—— 


me a dog 


DEF 


the top, and entrance, to be let down by 
the man who is to attend it, and who, when 
he ſees the ducks all entered in, draweth the 
net, by which means they are taken. | 
And great caution is to be uſed, that the 
nets are not let down till all the ducks are 
within the limits of the nets; for if any 
ſhould! eſcape, it would be very prejudicial, 
for ſuch. a duck, or ducks, would be ſhy, 
and ſcarcely be drawn into the like ſnare 
again, which would occaſion others in the 
company to be ſhy too, and the on 
would be much prejudiced thereby. 
DEAFNESS: The cuſtom of. cutting away 
the hair out of the horſe's ears in order ta 
ee look better, ſubjects them to cold, and 
ag ef che cauſe of deafneſs. for a 
-DEER, a wild beaſt of he foreſt... 
-DEER- HAYES, engines, or large nets, 
made of cords to catch deer in. : 
DEER-NECRS m] Hoss. See Nzcxs. 
DEFAULT, a term in hunting, when 


the | hounds have loſt their prey in their 


nee 

The chief eee at default are, how 
the hare has been on foot, and how far 
the hounds make it good ? If he has not been 
tun half her time (as near as judgment can 
be made) the huntſman muſt try expedi- 
tiouſly a wide circle, changing his dogs hard 
and quick on the highways, and ſo perſiſt in 
trying circle within circle, till he returns to 
the place the dogs threw up at. On the 
other hand, if ſhe: has been drove hard three 
parts of her time, or is near dead run, ſhe 
will only leap off a few rods, and-guar, until 
one or other of the dogs jumps upon her. 
Therefore, in ſuch caſe the huntſman needs 


only to try a ſmall circle, not nimble, but 
low and ſure, with great caution and care, 


for the compaſs being ſo little, he has no 
occaſion to draw: fſoubaity about as if twice as. 


large. 


Take need > king too loud to the 
hounds, as there are dogs of ſhy, fearful tem- 
pers, that will ſcarce bear ſpeaking to. Give 
of patience and good temper, 
that does not hunt becauſe it is his buſineſs, 


but loves it naturally ; ong with a moderate 


voice 


D E F 


voice and clear, that ſpeaks to an old hound 
at deſault, quick, but not noiſy, and cheriſhes 


him nimbly, very often, and in a tone that 


enforces life and courage, and compels him 
to ſtop perpetually. | 

Beware unhaunted ground, the inconveni- 
ency attending. it will be too apparent; 
avoid likewiſe the prevailing fault of leaving 
the recovery to endeavour to prick: ; it is not 
the huntſman's: bufineſs, but the company 
in the field; therefore he ſhould not upon 
any account attempt it. For whilſt he is 
moping about, the dogs throw up, not one 
in twenty has his noſe to the ground. If 
it happ 
ſome regard, huntſmen, to the tender- noſed 
babbling dog you diſregard in the morning; 
the delicacy of his noſtrils may be ſuſceptible 
of the ſcent a long time later than a ſtauncher 
hound. You have ſaid, ſuch and ſuch a dog 
deſerves hanging, he will open at nothing 
at all ſay you; but beware, my friend, if 
it is not the contrary, and owing to his ſu- 
perior excellence of ſcenting: fora hare that 
relieved at twelve at night, the tender 
hound you condemn will challenge cheerily 


next morning, and in. the preſent diſheart- | 
is certainly a very arbitrary determination, 


ening caſe, if he does but open, it may en- 
courage ſome ſtauncher hound to run in and 
ſtoop; which, after a long tedious default, 
he would not otherwiſe do. Huntſmen diſ- 
treſſed, to make their dogs try and ſtoop 
(when it has been found which way the 
hare has baulked them) have wrung an old 
hound's ears ſo cleverly, he has roared as if 
he had hit upon a burning ſcent, which has 
invited the pack together, and given them 
ſuch ſpirits, every dog has ſtooped and tried 
It. 5 . | 

On recovery, judgment may. be made from 
the time the hare has run, and time ſhe has 
guat, how long ſhe may be likely to ſtand ; 
the huntſman is never to quit the default 
whilſt day-light and weather permit : if the 
hare is not killed or taken up, there is no 
good reaſon why it is not hit off, and it ſhould 


be a ſtanding maxim, that it is ever as eaſy 


to recover a loſt hare as to ſtart a freſh 


one. l Br OY. 
By a long guat, after a moderate hunt, 


ens to be a long dead default, pay 


a 


DEF 


a hare often becomes. ſtiff, therefore the 


hunters ſhould preſs in upon the dogs, eſpe- 
cially in covert; many hares are eat up by 
the hounds for want of forming ſome ſuch 
judgment, and then the ſimple huntſman 
damns and ſwears at the dogs; whereas his 
own deſert mould be a cudgel for his ſtupi- 
dity, the haunds being entitled to every 
hare they hunt; it is the chief reward of 
their labour and merit. 
There is another prevailing notion, very 


vulgar, much talked of, and leſs underſtood, 
r a hare has been hunted, the 


that the lon 
weaker the ſcent grows. I never found ſuch 


an alteration, and if any judgment is al. 


| lowed to be made from the behaviour 


of the hounds, the old ſtaunch dogs will be 
found to rate on, towards the concluſion of 
the hunt, with additional vigour, not-from 
decay of ſcent, but the contrary ; whence 
they become, every inch they go, more 
ſenſible of their near approach to the hare, 
than all the hunters in the fiel. 

But ſhould it be maintained, the ſmel! 


does really decreaſe, the more a hare is preſ- 
ſed; what can it be owing to? To lay it 


down as fact, without offering ſome reaſon, 


Is it becauſe ſhe is run out of wind? If that 
is: allowed, caſuiſts, who maintain- hounds 
hunt the foot, muſt give up the argument. 
For what reaſon can be aſſigned why a hare's 
feet, immediately before her death, do not 
leave as ſtrong and equal ſcent as at ſtarting. 
-  Hares, or other creatures, hard run, per- 
form their inſpiration and expiration very 
quick, atleaſt fix times in proportion for once 
they otherwiſe would, if cool and not urged. 
Now, if ſix expirations, underſevere purſuit, 
are equal to one, when a hare is juſt ſtart- 
ed, what difference can there be in the 
ſcent? ils 407744 

It may be alledged, the ſcent lies ſtronger 
at firſt, becauſe it makes its return from a 
full ſtomach, or that at ſtarting the lungs 
having not ſuffered much diltention, ſhe 
breathes | free, which running low to the 


earth, intermixes better with the herbage- 


On the other hand, that a-hare-long- bunt- 
ed runs high, and of courſe. emits her _ 
N far 


— 


y* 
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© ther off from the ſurface, therefore more | 


liable to be ſooner ſeparated, and overcome 
by wind and air. | 1 
To the firſt part I anſwer, the faſter a hare 


runs, the longer ſhe ſtretches ; and the lower 


ſhe lies to the ground, the farther the hounds 


are behind; and her breath (though expired 


ever ſo free) remains a long time, in propor- 
tion to the diſtance before the dogs come 
up to enjoy it. PITT e 

In the ſecond place, the hard- hunted hare 
makes her ſtretches ſhorter, which brings her 
body naturally more upright and high from 
the ſurface, and the ſcent hereby is more li- 
able to be ſooner overcome by wind and 
weather. But then as ſhe breathes quick in 
proportion, and ſhortens her pace in a ſenſi- 
ble degree, the hounds, fo much as ſhe 
ſhortens, ſo much do they haſten, bein 
drawn on by an increaſing ſcent, even uati 
madam feels them at her heels. ; 

Another reaſon, more natural and eaſy 
than either of the aforeſaid, why a hare, to- 
wards the end of the hunt, is often difficult 
to be killed, is, that if ſhe holds her circuit, 
ſhe confines her works in a much ſhorter 
compaſs, doubles here and there over and 
over ; ſhifts,, redoubles, and tries all places 
for reſt and ſecurity,” making a great deal of 
foiling in a little ſpace, which variety of 
qo ſcent puzzles the dogs exceeding- 


Ye oj leg 

DEMI-VOLT. See VorT. 

DESULTOR. A vaulter or leaper, who, 
leading one horſe by the bridle, and riding 
another, jumped from the back of one to the 
other, as the ancient cuſtom was after 
they had run ſeveral courſes or heats. 
practice required great dexterity, being per- 
formed before the uſe of either ſaddles or 
ſirrups. The cuſtom was practiſed in the 
army, when neceſffity required it; but chiefly 
among the Numidians, who always carried 
two horſes, at leaſt, with them for that pur- 


poſe, changing them as they tired. The | 


Huſſars have ſtill fome remains of it; 


and we now fee the moſt dexterous feats of | 
this kind, that perhaps were ever known in 
any age or nation, performed by our coun- 
rymen, Mr. Aſtley, Mr. Hughes, Ec. 


+ ſoon 


This 


DIA 


DEVUIDER, a term in the academies; 
applied to a horſe, that in working upon. 
volts, makes his ſhoulders go too faſt for 
the croup to follow; ſo that inſtead of 
going upon two treads, as he ought, he 
endeavours to go only upon one: which 

comes from the reſiſtance he makes in de- 
| fending againſt the heels, or from the fault 
of the horſeman, that is too haſty with his. 
hand. See HasTen, „ 


6 OA BETES. 
A diabetes is, when a horſe piſſes thin and 
pale urine, and that frequently, and in 
greater quantity than is proportioned to 
what he drinks; if this diſeaſe continues, it 
proves fatal; and, indeed, it is rarely 
| cured ; for the horſe ſoon loſes his fleſh, his 
appetite decreaſes, his ſtrength fails, and 
death fpeedily enſues. It may be noted, 
that fome young horſes, when they are firſt 
| backed, piſs themſelves though fear, and 


| paſs agreat quantity ; but in this caſe gentle 


uſage 1s all that is requiſite. 
If a cure is attempted (which. ſometimes. 
is ſucceſsful in young horſes): let the food be 
dry, and ſuch as requires the leaſt water; as. 
+ meſhes, and corn ſprinkled with water; and 
| what little hay is given ſhould be of the beſt 
| ſort, and given often in ſmall quantities, well 
ſprinkled with water. 
Make freſh lime-water three times a day: 
as ſoon as it clears, and before it cools, give 
a a quart of the clear water each time, and 
every night and morning give the follow- 
r | | 
| Take of Peruvian bark, finely powdered, 
an ounce and an half; roach allum, half 
an - ounce ;. treacle enough to make a 
ball. ; | | 
If theſe do net fucceed, give a quart of 
allum-poſler, three times. a day, inſtead of 
lime-water.. | 


. Lime-Mater. 


% Take of quick- lime, that is light umd But 
lately burnt, one pound; put it into am 


earthen veſſel, and pour upon it two gallons. 
. ; of 


QS 


of water; let them ſtand until the lime is 
ſertled, then the clear water may be poured 


off, and muſt be kept well corked in bottles, 


6 T iy þ . 


it not immediately uſec. 
10 Allum-Paſſet. 1 


Take a pint of milk, and two drams of 
allum, finely powdered; boil them together 
until the curd is well ſeparated; then pour 
off the thin liquor, which is called whey, or 
poſſet. TAN Ki 

Any other aſtringents, except allum, ſhould 
not be freely uſed; for by making the body 
coſtive, they increaſe the diſcharge by urine. 

DlaPpHRAGM. See PLSunx «. 
_ DIGGING a BADGER, is diſlodging or 
railing him out of the earth. e 
- DIMNESS or SIGHT, a diſorder in 
horſes, proceeding from blood-ſhotten eyes. 
If the ball of the eye be ſound, the cure is 
effected by keeping the horſe warm, with a 
hood of linen cloth fitted to his head, 
and anvinting the eye-lids twice a day with 
a compoſition of ſugar- candy, honey, and 
white roſe-water. In two or three days the 
eyes will be well again; after which the 
creature ſhould be blooded. In this diſor- 
der you ought by no means to clip or med- 
dle with the bladders: on any part of the 
eye. rte ORR, nd e 

IS ARMIN G THE LIPS OF A HonsE, is 
the preventing them from taking off the 
true preſſure or appui of the mouth, when 
they happen to be ſo large as to cover the 


DISARM; to diſarm the lips of a horſe, 
is to keep them ſubject, and out from above 
the bars, when they are ſo large as to cover 
the bars, and prevent the true preſſure, or 
appui of the mouth, by bearing up the bitt, 
and ſo hindering the horſe from feeling the 
effects of it upon the bars. 7 bebt 
Give your horſe a bitt with a cannon 
croup or cut, which will diſarm his lips; 


Doc [or Trouſſequeve] is a large caſe 


r 


a ddd dt es” a. 


or elſe put the olives upon him; which will 


have the ſame effect. 

Jo DISGORGE, is to diſcuſs, or diſperſe 
an inflammation 
day, | 


1 


or ſwelling. Hence they 


DISUNITE: a horfſe is ſaid to diſunite, 


BOG 


! - Your-horſe's:legsare:gorged; or ſwelled; 
+ you mult. walk him out to diſgorge them. 


4 drags his haunches, that gallops falſe, 
ar upon an ill foot, Ser GaLLoe Falsk. 
of leather, as long as the dock of a horſe's 
tail, which ſerves as a cover to the tail of 
' leaping-horſe's ; and is made faſt by ſtraps 
to the crupper, having leather thongs that 
paſs between the thighs, and along the 
flanks, to the ſaddle ſtraps, in order to keep 
the tail tight, to hinder it from whiſking 
about, to make the horſe appear broader 
Athene nee ent ot 
Dock, {with Hunters] the fleſhy part of 
a boar's chine, between the middle and the 
buttock : alſo the ſtump of a beaſt's tail. 
-. DOCK-PIECE or 4 Hos, ſhould be 
large and full, rather than too. ſmall: if a 
| horfe gall beneath the dock. greaſe the part 
every day, and waſh it with ſalt and water, 
or good brandy, but the latter is the moſt 
effectual remedy, if the horſe. will endure 
ieee da i 51308 LPT: 2 
DOGS; a dog is a. domeſtic. animal, 
made uſe of for the guard of à houſe, and 
for hunting: the dog is the ſmybol of fidelity, 
and amongſt all irrational animals, may de- 
ſervedly claim a moſt. particular preference, 
both for their love and ſervices to mankind; 
uſing humiliations and proſtrations, as the 
only means to pacify their angry * maſters 
who beat them, and turn revenge after 
beating into a more fervent love. For the 
penalty. of ſtealing dogs, &c. ſee GaMe Laws. 
As there is no country in the world where 
there is not plenty of dogs, ſo no animals 
can boaſt of a greater variety, both in kind 
and ſhape; ſome being for buck, others for 
bear, bull, boar, and ſome for the -hare, 
coney, and hedge-hog, while others are foc 
other - uſes, according to their various na- 
tures, properties and kinds; neither are the 
uſes and kinds of them ſo general, but their 
bringing up is alſo as eaſy, there being no 
great regard to be had as to their food, * for 
they will eat any thing but the fleſh of their 
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the 


own ſpecies, which cannot be ſo dreſſed by 


V4 


the art of man, but they will find it out by 
their ſmelling,” and ſoavoid lt. 
Betauſe ſome. authors ſeem to lay a ſtreſs 
upon the colour of dogs, we ſhall inſert in 
as ſhort a manner as poſſible what they ſay, 
and begin with the white coloured dogs; 
which for the moſt part are not good to run 
after all ſorts of beaſts, but are excellent for 
the ſtag, eſpecially if they be all over white; 
that is, pupped without any ſpot upon them : 
and experierice has taught people to put-a 
value upon ſuch dogs, by reaſon of the na- 
tural inſtinct they have to perform every 
thing well they are deſigned for before curi- 
ous hunters, having admirable. noſes, and 
very good at 8 in ſhort, theſe dogs 
are valued becauſe they are naturally leſs 
ſubject to diſeaſes than others, by reaſon 
of the predominancy of phlegm in them, 
which gives them a good temperament of 
body heat M06 . 
A black hound is not to be deſpiſed, eſ- 
pecially if marked with white, and not red 
ſpots; ſeeing this whiteneſs proceeds from a 
phlegmatic conſtitution, which hinders him 
from forgetting the leſſon he is taught, and 
makes him obedient ; whereas dogs that 


fery, and hard to be managed, by reaſon 
of the bilious humour that prevails, and 


therefore” a black dog with white ſpots is 
valuable, being. uſually hardy enough, will 
hunt well, is ſtrong and ſwift, and holds 
out a long time: he will not forſake the 
chace, and when you are beating the water 
ſor ſport, he will not be frighted at it: and 
aſtly, he is the more eſteemed, becauſe 
tioſe diſtempers incident to dogs, ſeldom 
befall him. © Exh 8 
There are ſome grey coloured dogs that 
ire good, and others you ought not to med- 
le with; that is, mongrels, which come 
Tom a hound-· bitch that has been lined by 


mother kind that has been lined by a 


tot entirely retain the nature that is pecu- 
har to them z and when they do, grey dogs 
ue to be coveted, becauſe they are cunning, 


— 


have red ſpots, are for the moſt part very 


cauſes this irregularity within them: and | 


i dog of another kind, or from a bitch of 


bound: hounds cannot be good if they do |. 
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never faulter, and grow not diſcouraged in 
the queſt, *Tis true, their ſenſe of ſmel- 
ling is not fo. exquiſite as that of thoſe 
| ee 5 they have other qua- 
lities which make amends for it; for they 
are indefatigable in hunting, being of a 
robuſter nature than others, and heat and 
cold, which they fear not, is alike to 
„„ . | 
Yellow dogs, are thoſe which have red 
hairs inclining to brown; and as choler is 
the mt predominant humour in this animal, 
ſo he is found to be of a giddy nature, and 
impatient, when the beaſt he follows makes 
turns, ſeeing he ſtill runs forward to find him, 
which is a great fault ; and therefore they are 
ſeldom made uſe of to hunt any other than 
the wolf, or ſuch black beaſts as are rarely 
inclined to turnings: they are too ſwift, 
open but very little, eſpecially in very hot 
weather; they are naturally impatient, and 
thereſore hard to be taught, as they are un- 
eaſy under correction. They are more ſub- 
ject to diſeaſes than other dogs, by reaſon of 
that over fierceneſs of temper, which' makes 
them hunt beyond their ſtrength. 

As to the proportions, ſizes, and features 
of dogs, Mr. Liger ſays, the large, tall, and 
big hounds, called and knowa by the name 
of the deep-mouthed, or ſouthern-hound, 
are heavy and flow, and fit for wood-lands, 
and hilly countries; they are of deep 
mouth, and ſwift ſpenders: they are gene- 
rally lighter behind than before, with thick 
ſhort legs, and are generally great of body 
and head, and are moſt proper for ſuch as 
delight to follow them on foot at ſtop-hunt- 
ing, as ſome call it; but by moſt is termed 
hunting under the pole : that is, they are 
brought to that exactneſs of command, that 
in the hotteſt ſcent, and fulleſt chace, if 
one but ſtep before them, or hollow, or but 
hold up or throw before them the hunting- 

le, they will ſtop in an inltagt. and hunt 
in full cry after you, at your own pace, un- 
til you give them encouragement by word 
of command; which much adds to the 
length of the ſport, and pleaſure of the 
| hunters, ſo that a courſe oftentimes laſteth 
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five or ſix hours, 
N 
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ern- hound, are the long and lender hounds, 
called the fleet, or northern-hound 3 which 
are very ſwift, as not being of ſo heavy a 
body, nor having ſuch. large ears: theſe will 
exerciſe your horſes, and try their ſtrength ; 
they are proper for open, level and cham- 


pagne countries, where they may run in view, 
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and full ſpeed; for they hunt more by the 
eye than by the noſe, and will run down. a 
hare in an bout” arid ſometimes ſooner : but 
the fox will exerciſe them longer, .and bet- 
ter. | | es © ad 
Between theſe two extreems, there. are a 
middle ſort of dogs, which. partake of both 
their qualities as to ſtrength and ſwiftneſs, 
in a reaſonable proportion: they are gene- 
rally bred by croſſing the ſtrains, and are 
excellent in ſuch countries. as are mixed, 
wiz. ſome mountains, ſome incloſures, ſome 
plains, and ſome woodlands; for they will 
go through thick and thin, neither need 
they be helped over hedges, as the huntſmen 
are often force to do by others. 
A true, right ſhaped, deep-mouthed 
hound, . ſhould have a round, thick head, 
wide noſtrils, open and riſing npwards, his 
ears large and thin, hanging lower than his. 
chops, the fleeces of his upper lip ſhould 
be longer than thoſe of his nether chops, 
the chine of his back great and thick, ſtrait 


ö 


and long, and rather bending out than in- 


elining in: his thighs well truſſed, his 
haunches large, his fillets round and large, 
his tail or ſtern ſtrong ſet on, waxing taper- 
wiſe towards the top, his hair under his. 
belly rough. and. long, his ears large and 
lean, his feet dry and hard, with ſtrong. 
claws and high knuckles: in the whole, he 
ought to be of ſo juſt a ſymmetry, that 
when he ſtands level, you may diſcern, which 
is higheſt his fore or hinder parts. 

For the northern, or fleet-hound, his 
head and noſe ought to be ſlender and long- 
er, his back broad, his belly gaunt, his. 


and framed after the mould of a grey- 
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| pon to the deep:mouthed ot ſouth- | 
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equal quantity; when, that is. done, take 
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zoints long, and his cars thicker and ſhorter; | f 


in a word, he. is in all parts lighter made, 


. 

By croſſing thoſe breeds, as before” obſerr- 

ed, you may bring your kennel to fuch a 

compoſition 'as'You think fit, every man's 

fancy being to be preferred'; and it is a well 
known {aying. 66 r1at; 
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eaſes incident to dogs, under their reſpective 
head ; their. being bitten or ſtung by ſome 
venomous creatures, and others being not 
eaſily reducible to an article by itſelf, it 
ſhall be added here: As when they are 
ſtung by ſotne adder, or other inſect of that 
nature, you mult take an handful of the herb 
croſs-wort, gentian, and as much rue, 
the ſame quantity of Spaniſß pepper, thin 
broth, ends of broom and mint, of all an 


ſome white, wine, and make a decoction of 
the Weise it boil for an hour in 2 
pot: then ſtrain the whole, into which. put 
an ounce of diſſolved treacle, and let the 
dog ſwaltow it, and obſerve how to waſh the 
bite therewith ; if a dog is bitten by a fox, 
anoint it with oil wherein you have boiled 


- 


ſome rve and were 
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 Falamint pounded in à mortar with rurpentin ll 7 
and yellow wax, till it come to'a falve. | you 
You. give. your dog ſome. juice of calamin i. 
to drink in milk, it will be good; or 3 neſs 
- ounce of treacle diſſolved in ſome ſweet wine — 
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very much depends on their diet and lodg- 
ing; frequent cleaning their kennels, and 
giving them freſh ſtraw to lie on is very 
neceſſary; or in ſummer time, deal ſhavings 
inſtead of ſtraw, or ſand in hot weather will 
check the breeding of fleas, If you rub 
your dog with chalk, and bruſh and comb 
him once or twice a weck, he will thrive 
much the bétter ; the chalk will clear his 
{kin from all greaſineſs, and he will be the 
leſs. liable to be mangy. A dog is of a very 
hot natute: he ſhould therefore never be 
without clean water by him, that he may 
drink when he is thirſty. In regard to their 
food, carrion is by no means proper for 
them. It muſt hurt their ſenſe of ſmelling, 
on which the excellence of theſe dogs greatly 
depends. Barley meal, the droſs of wheat- 
four, or | both mixed together, with broth 
or ſkim'd milk, is very proper food. For 
change, a ſmall quantity of greaves from 
which the tallow is preſſed by the chand- 
lers, mixed with their flour; or ſheep's feet 


well baked or boiled, are a very good diet, 


and when you indulge them with fleſh it 
ſhould ; always be boiled. In the ſeaſon of 
hunting your dogs, it is proper to feed them 
in the evening beſore, and give them no- 
thing in the morning you take them out, 
except a little milk. If you ſtop for your 
om reſteſiment in the day, you ſhould alſo 
refreſn your dogs with a little milk and 
bread. It has already been obſerved, that 
dogs are of a hot conſtitution ; the greateſt 
relief to them in the fummer, is twitch: graſs; 
or dog graſs, which. js the ſame thing. You 
ſhould therefore plant ſome of it in a place 

\ you can turn them into every morning; they 
will feed:;freely on it, be cured; of the ſick- 
neſs they ate ſubject to, and preſerved from 
any extraordinary heat of the blood; but 
unleſs the graſs be of; this ſort, it is of no 
effect. If you be not acquainted with it, 
any gardener can ſurniſn you with enough 
to plant as it is a nuiſance to them, and it's 
roots run ſo quick t 


injure their craps. ART 4; 
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ſome. care to preſerve them in health. This | 


hrough the ground as to 


| 


dog graſs, or by being ſtarving 
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On the Mange and its Cure. 


14 t | 25 EA DUETS 7 | 
Dogs are ſubject to the mange from being 
fed. too high, and allowed no exerciſe, or 
an opportunity of refreſhing themſelves. with 
| at home; 
Which will cauſe them to eat the vileſt ſtuff 
abroad, ſuch as-carrion, or even human ex- 
erement: either of theſe will heat their 
blood to a great degree, which will have a 
tendancy to make them mangy. The cure 
may be effected. by giving ſtone-brimſtone 
powdered fine, either in milk or mixed up 
with butter, and rubbiag them well every 
day for a week with an ointment made of 
ſome of the brimſtone and pork lard, to 
which add a ſmall quantity of oil of tur- 
ntine, F ' "hy 
Another medicine. Boil four ounces of 
quieres: in two quarts! of water to half 
the quantity, bathe; him every day with this 
water, and let him have ſome of it to lick, 
till the cure be perfected. Or a ſmall quan- 
tity of troopers ointment rubbed on the 
parts on ĩts firſt appearance will cure it. It 
will alſo free louſy puppies from their lice. 
Or euphorb album two -ounces: Flour of 
ſulphur, Flanders oil of bays, and ſoft ſoap, 
each four ounces, Anoint and rub your 
dog with it every other day: give him warm 
milk and no water. The cure will be per- 


formed in about a wee. 


On Poiſon of Dogs, and its Cure. 
Ren 1 ; 32 A N 7 


If you ſuſpect your dog to be poiſoned 
with nux vomica (the poiſon commonly 
made uſe of by warreners, which uſually 
cauſes convulſive fits and ſoon kills ;) the 
moſt effectual remedy, if immediately ap- 
plied, is to give him a good deal of com- 
mon ſalt; to adminiſter which you may 
force open his mouth, and put a ſtick acroſs 
to prevent his ſhutting it, whilſt you cram 
his throat full of ſalt, at the fame time 
holding his mouth upwards ; and it will diſ- 
ee ee 
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ſolve ſo that a ſufficient quantity will be 
ſwallowed to purge and vomit. him. When 
his ſtomach 1s F Rcicndy clone by a free 
paſſage obtained by ſtool, give him ſome 
warm broth frequent, to prevent his ex- 
piring from fatneſs; and he will recover. 
This ſucceſs I have experienced: I have 
alſo met with this preſcription: As ſoon as 


you ſuſpe& your dog to be poiſoned, give 


him a common ſpoonful of the oil of Engl 

itch, if a large dog, or in proportion if a 
leer; which, tis ſaid, will carry off the 
malignity of the poiſon the ſame day. But 


of this medicine 1 have not had an oppor- 


runity of making trial. 


To deſtroy Worms in Dogs. 


Dogs are very frequently troubled with 


worms; but more particularly whilſt they 
are young, any thing bitter is ſo nauſeous 
to theſe worms, that they are very often 
voided by taking two or three purges of 
aloes, or (which is the ſame thing) Scofs 
pills, four or five being a doſe for alarge 


dog; this is to be repeated two or three 


times in a week. If this does not ſucceed, 
you may give him an ounce of powder of 
tin mixed up with butter, in three doſes, 
which ſeldom fails to cure. Or of the herb 
ſavin dried and rubbed to powder, give 
about as much as will lay on a fhilling 2 a 
doſe; which will entirely deſtroy worms and 
their ſeed. | 


On Maaneſs of Dogs, and its Antidote. 


As the human ſpecies are liable to this 
fatal and terrible malady from the bite of a 
dog or animal that is mad, as much as 
they are from one another; it is well worthy 
our beſt care and endeavours to find out a 


remedy or antidote againſt its malignity. 


As ſoon therefore: as you find your dog has 
been bitten or worried by any dog fuſpected 
to be mad, diſſolve one pound of common 
ſalt, in a quart of warm foft ſpring or run- 
ning water; and let him be well waſhed 
therewith : if he has received no wound, 


you need not be under any apprehenſion for | 
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the eonſequences; but if there is any 
wound, you muſt ſqueeze and bathe it well 


with your ſalt and water for half an hour, 
and bind a little ſalt upon the part for twelve 
hours; and give him the following medi- 
cine, which never ſails of a cure. 


The MEDICINE. 


Take of rue fix ounces, London treacle, 


| garlicy ſage, and filings of pewter, of each 
0 


ur ounces; boil them in four pints of beer 
until half be waſted : the remainder to ſtand 
together till uſed : the doſe is ſix common 
ſpoonfuls twice a day till the whole be 
W 458 


To preſerve the Feet of your Dogs from 


Lamenęſs. 


A pointer ought not to be hunted oftener 
than two or three days in a week: and un- 
lefs you take care of his feet and give him 
good lodging as well as proper food, he will 
not be able to perform that through the ſea- 
fon. You ſhould therefore, after a hard days 
hunting, waſh his feet with warm water and 
ſalr, and when dry waſh them with warm 
broth, or beer and batter, which will heal 
the ſoreneſs, and prevent a ſettled ſtiffneſs 
from fixing. | Ws 
For Strains, Blows, _ or nm Hounds in 

If your dog has received any little wounds 
by forcing through ' hedges, or gets any 
lamenefs 1 a blow or ftrain.; bathe the 
wound or grieved part with ſak and cold 
vinegar (for warming it only evaporates the 
fine ſpirit) and when dry, if a wound, yo 
may pour in it a little Fryar's Balſam, which. 
will perform the eure ſooner than any me- 
thod that I have experience. 


| On Cougbs; and Colds of Dogs. 


Dogs are very ſubject to s cough, with 
very extraordinary choaking, which is of- 


ten thought to ariſe from a cold or ſome in- 
| | ward 
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ward diſsrder ;, and I think it is often oceafi- | 


oned by their eating of fiſh bones. To guard 
againſt it, order your ſervants to throw all 
ſuch fiſh bones where the dog can't get at 
them. But if the diforder be from a cold, 
jet bleeding be repeated in ſmall quantities, 
if neceſſary ; bur if it be what is called the 
diſtemper in dogs, and they appear to be 
very low in ſpirits, bleeding is better omit- 
ted. Let meat broth or milk broth warmed 
be the chief of his diet, and the following 
medicine: Take flour of - ſulphur, cold 
drawn linſeed oil and ſalt-petre, of each 
one ounce ; divide it into four doſes, giving 
him one doſe every other day; and let him 
have plenty of clean ſtraw to lie on. Or one 
ſpoonful of honey daily. | 

DOG-MADNESS.- A diſtemper very 
common among all ſorts of dogs; there are 
no leſs than ſeven ſorts of madneſs, amongft 
which fome are eſteemed incurable ; but be- 
fore we proceed to particulars, it will be 
necefſary to ſhew how it comes, and what 
are it's firſt ſymptomdſs. | t 

The firſt cauſe proceeds from high feeding, 
want of exerciſe, fulneſs of blood and coſ- 
tiyeneſs: as for the two firſt, you muſt 
obſerve when you hunt them, that they 
ſhould be better fed than when they reſt, 
and let them be neither too fat nor too lean, 
but of the two rather fatter than lean, by 
which means they will not only be preſerved 
from madneſs, but alſo ſrom the mange 
and ſcab; which diſeaſes they will be ſubject 
to for want of air, water or exerciſe : but 


if you have the knowledge to keep them 
in an even temper, they may hve long and 


continue ſound; as for water they ſhould be 
their own carvers ; but for exerciſe and diet, 
it muſt be ordered according to diſcretion, 
obſerving a medium; and for the latter, 
give them once a week, eſpecially in the 
heat of the year, five or ſix ſpoonſuls of ſal- 


mes they have the quantity given them of 
2 hazle-nut of mithridate, it is an excellent 
Jing to prevent diſeaſe, and it is very good 
to bleed them under the tongue, and behind 
the ears, But if madneſs has ſeized them 
clore you perceive it, they muſt be remo- | 


lad oil, which will cleanſe them; if at other 
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ved from the reſt, for fear of an infection, 
and go to work with the reſt. | 

The ſymptoms of this diſeaſe are many and 
eaſily diſcerned; when any dog ſeparates 
himſelf contrary to his former uſe, becomes 
melancholy or droops his head, forbears 
eating, and as he runs ſnatches at every 
thing ; if he often looks upwards, and that 
his (tern at his ſetting on be a little ere, 
and the reſt hanging down ; if his eyes be 
red, his breath ſtrong, his voice hoarſe, 


and that he drivels and foams at the mouth; 


you may be aſſured he has this diſtem- 


AER | 

The ſeven ſorts of madneſs are as follow ; 
of which the two firſt are incurable, viz. 
the hot burning madneſs, and running mad- 
neſs; they are both very dangerous; for all 
things they bite and draw blood from will have 
the Rade diſtemper: they generally ſeize on 
all they meet with, but chiefly on dogs: 
their pain is ſo great it ſoon kills them. The 


ſive curable madneſſes are; | 


Sleeping madneſs, fo called from the dog's 


great drowſineſs, and almoſt continual ſleep- 


ing; this is cauſed by the little worms that 
breed in the mouth of the ſtomach from 
corrupt humours, vapours, and fumes which 
aſcend to the head : for cure of which, take 


ſix ounces of the juice of wormwood, two 


ounces of the powder of hartſhorn burnt, and 
two drams of agaric, mix all theſe together 
in alittle white wine, and give it the dog to 
drink in a drenching horn. 

Dumb madneſs, lies alfo in the blood, 
and cauſes the dog not to feed, but to hold 
his mouth always wide open, frequently 
putting his feet tb his mouth, as if he had a 
bane in his throat: to cure this, take the 
Juice of black hellebore, the juice of /patula 
patrida, and of rue, of each four ounces ; 
ſtrain them well, and put therein two drams 
of unprepared feammony, and being mixed 
well together, put it down the dog's throat 
with a drenching horn, keeping his head up 
for ſame time, leſt he caſt it out again; 
then bleed him in the mouth, by cutting 
two or three veins in the gums. 

It is faid, that about eight drams of the 
juice of an herb called hartſhorn, or dog's. 
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tooth, being given to the dog, eures all 
forts of madness. ic e 
Lank madneſs, is ſo called by reaſon of 
the dog's leanneſs and pining away: for 
cure, give them a purge as before directed, 
and alſo bleed them: but ſome ſay there is 
no cure for it. r 
Rheumatic, or Slavering madneſs, occa- 
fions the dogs head 8 his eyes to look 
yellow, and he will be always ſlavering and 
drivelling at the mouth; to cure which 
take four ounces of the powder of the roots 
of pollibody of the oak, fix ounces of the 
Juice of fennel roots, with the like quantity 
of the roots of miſletoe, and ſour ounces of 
the juice of ivy: boil all theſe together in 
white wine, and give it to the dog as hot as 
he can take it, in a drenching horn. 
Falling madneſs, is ſo termed, becauſe it 
lies in the dog's head, and makes him reel 
as he goes, and to fall down: for cure, 
take four ounces of the juice of briony, and 
the ſame quantity of the juice of peony, 
with ſour drams of ſtaveſacre pulverized: 
mix theſe together and give it the dog in a 
drenching horn; alſo let him blood in the 
ears, and in the two veins that come down 
his ſhoulders; and indeed bleeding is ne- 
ceſſary for all ſorts of madneſs in dogs 
Io prevent dogs from being mad, that 
are bitten by mad dogs, is done by bathing 
them: in order to which take a barrel or 
bucking tub full of water, into which put 
about a buſhel and a half of ſoot, which 
muſt be ſtirred well, that it may be diſſol- 
ved; then put in the dog that is bitten, and 
plunge him over head and ears ſeven or 
eight times therein, and if will. prevent his 
being mad; but he ſhould alſo be blooded. 
When dogs happen to be bit as aforeſaid, | 
there is nothing better than their licking the 
place with their own tongues, if they can 
reach it; if not, then let it be waſhed with 
butter and vinegar made lukewarm, and 
let it afterwards be anointed with Venice 
turpentine; it is alſo good to piſs often on 
the wound ; but above all take the juice of 
the ſtalks of ſtrong tobacco boiled in water, 
and bathe the place therewith z7alſo waſh him 
in ſea water, or water artificially made ſalt: 
give him likewiſe a little mithridate inward- 


It may not be am 


lieves would prevent their being mad; and 
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ly in two or three fpoonfuls: of ſack, and 
ſo keep him apart, and if you find him after 
ſome time ſtill to droop, the beſt way is to 
hang him d „ ond ehe df 
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its to add what a late 
author adviſes one who keeps a dog, which 
is, to have him wormed, a thing of bur 
little trouble and. charge, and what he be- 


if they are, he is of opinion that it prevents 
their biting any other creature; for he aſſerts 
he had three dogs bit by mad dogs, at three 
ſeveral times; they were wormed, and 

hough they died mad, vet they did not 

ite nor do any miſchief to any thing he 
had: and having a mind to make a full ex- 
28 of it, he ſhut one of them up in a 

ennel, and put to him 4 dog he did not 
value: that the mad dog would often run at 
the other dog to bite him; but he found 
his ton ſo. much ſwelled in his mouth, 
that he could not make his teeth meet: 
that that dog, though he kept him with the 
mad dog till he died, yet did not ail any 
thing; he kept him two years afterwards, 
and gave. him no remedies to prevent any 
harm which might come from the biting 


oſ the mad dog. iht an, 

But as there are ſeveral ſorts of madneſs ki 
in dogs, he was not certain whether the ct- all 
ſects were the: ſame in all p but his dogs an 
ſeemed: to die of the black madneſs, which " 
is reckoned the moſt dangerous, and there- bre 
fore he could not tell how far the following to | 
receipt might be effectual in all ſorts of mad- be 
neſs, though it had not failed in curing all dul 
the dogs that he gave it to which were bitten, 9 

and all thoſe he gave it not to diet. gyn 
The remedy is this: Take white hellebore vou 
and grate it to powder, which muſt be low] 
mixed with butter, and given to the dog: B 
| the doſe muſt be proportioned to the ſtoni 
ſize of the dog; to a very ſmall lap · dog yo Hen 
may give three grains, to a large maſtiff ſix toge 
teen grains, and ſo in proportion to othe brot 
ſizes. He add, that pf beſt: way is, te two 
give him a ſmall quantity at firſt, that 1. grow 
may be increaſed: as it is found to work, o the d 
not to work; but that as it is a ſtrong e latiot 
vomit, and will make the dogs ſick for Af 


little time, ſo they muſt be kept warm 75 


DOG 


day it 1 given them, and the next vight, 
and they muſt not have cold water; 
when it has done working, towards che af 
ternoon give thera ſome warm broth, and 
the next morning give them the ſame before 
you let them out of the houſe or kennel. 

The ſame auther all tkis is an extraordi-' 

nary remedy: for the mange; that he never 
knew three doſes fail of curing any dog that 
had it, except he had a ſurfeit with" ie; 
which if he had, let hint” Blood alſo, and 
anoint him two or three times over with gun 
powder and ſoap, VEN 1577 er and it 


will cute bim. a 
a eee . hay | 


It is aſſerted by''s 
cured ſeveral creatures that have been bit by | 
mad dogs, with only giving them the mid- 
dle yellow "bark of Boke born, which moſt 
be Sled in ale for a horſe or a cow, and in 
milk for a dog; and that being bit by one 
himſelf, he ventured to rake nothing elſe: 
but that it muſt be boiled Monk it * bitter 
a5 you can take it. 


xy 34 is x #1 : 


The Chrice 2 + 60 1 for . 
Loba WHELFs.. | 


The ditek oögde 600 be ENv) wY 4 e 
10 5 ſtrong and well proportioned 1 
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181 che dog that Hats! heh bs of a good 
breed ; and let him be young, if you intend 
to bave lig 1 oberg hot Hounds ; for if the deg 
be old, che whelps' win pafticip ate 
dull and Bea ae ates ee 

If your bitch docs not See. prove of gee | 
own accord, ſo Toon as yo „ Rep have her 


you may mak her 10 1 tving her her the fol- 
lowing broth's © 
Boil twq heads of b ande e bones 


fone, the juice of Re! in Wot twelve 
Haniſß flies, in x pipkin that holds 4 pint, 

together” with Oe mutton, And make 
broth of it; and give of this to che bitch 
two ot three times, and ſhe will not fall" to 


grow proud, and the ſame” pottage given to 
1000 de 8 wall lake Hin inen Ae 0 opus 


Alter e bitch las deine 0 an is 


gr 


aving het rids aud flanks great! | |; 


of 1 his 1 


| 
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with puppy, you muſt not let her hunt, for 


. cher will be the way to make her caſt her 


' whelps : but let her walk up and down un- 
confined in the houſe and court; never 
locking her up in her kennel; for ſhe is 
then impatient of food, and therefore you 
muſt give her ſome hot broth once a day. 

If you would ſpay your bitch, it muſt be 
0050 before ſhe has ever had a litter of 
helps; and in ſpaying her take not away 

all the roots and ſtrings of the veins: for if 
Fou do it will much prejudice her reins, 
and hinder her ſwiftneſs ever after: but by 
leaving ſome behind, it will make her much 
the ſtronger and more hardy. 

But by no means do not ſpay her while 
ſhe. is proud, for- that will endanger her 
life: But you may do it fifteen days 
after; but the beſt time of all is when the 
helps are ſhaped within her. For more ſee 
 PoinTzR,: GrtyHounD, SAN TEL, Sc. 

DOG DRAW Uin the foreſt law] a term 
uſed when a man is found drawing aſter a 
deer by the ſcent of a hound, which he leads 
in his hand. See Back-Brronp. 

- DOLE FISH. That fiſh which the fiſher- 
men, employed annually in the north ſeas, 
uſpally receive for their allowance. 

DARING | Ses CLap-NeT and Lang. 

”"DOTTEREL. A bird ſo named from it's 
 doting fooliſhneſs, in imitating the actions 
of the Fowlers, till it be eatched in the net; 
of theſe birds there are many in Lincol»foire. 

To DOUBLE {| Hunting term] uſed of a 
| Hare Who is faid to double, when ſhe keeps 
in plain fields, and Winds about to deceive 
Kee” hounds. © -- 

DOUBLE VAULT. See V au LT. 

DOUBLE, ro povsre ThE RrIxs: a 
horſe doubles his reins when he leaps ſeveral 
times together to throw his rider. 

This Ramague Wubles his re ins and 
makes pontlevis. Ser PonTLEvis. 

DRABLING N AxorIN c, is' a mee 
0 Ke Barbels. Take a ſtrong line of ſix 
yards; which, before yon faſten it to your 
tod, mut be put through a piece of lead, 
that if the fiſh bite, it may flip to and ſro: 
and that the water Way. ſometimes move it 

om 
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| whereas thoſe who are deſigned for the ſad- 
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on the 
well ſecured, and ſo by the motion the bar- 
bel will be enticed into the danger without 
ſuſpicion, The beſt places are in running 
water near piles, or under wooden bridges, 
ſupported with oaks floated and im y 
URAG, in Angling] is a piece of iron 
with four hooks placed back to back, to 
which a line is faſtened ; uſeful to the angler, 
only to ſave an entangled line, or when it 
ſlips off his rod. | F 
 DRAUGHT Hos. A horſe deſtined. for 
the cart, plough, &c. in the choice of which 
for either of theſe purpoſes, being that 
which they call the ſlow draught, one is to 
be choſen of an ordinary height : for horſes 
in a cart, unequally ſorted, never draw at 
eaſe, but the tall hangs upon the low horſe. 
Our Engliſh authors ſay, he ſhould be. big, 
large bodied and ſtrong limbed by nature, 
rather inclined to crave the whip, than to 
draw more than is needful ; and for this pur- 
poſe, mares are moſt profitable, if you have 
cheap keeping for them; for they will not 
only do the work but alſo bring yearly in- 
creaſe : but care muſt be taken to have 
them well forehanded, that is, to have a 
good head, neck, breaſt, and ſhoulders; 
but for the reſt it is not ſo regardful, only 
let her body be large ; for the more room a 


young foal has in its dam's belly the bet- | 


ter; and be ſure never to put the draught 
horſes to the ſaddle, for that alters their pace, 
and hurts them in their labour. See Pack- 
Hosss.. Wh. 

Some ſay, that a horſe deſigned for draught 
or labour, ought to have a head with large 
bones, and not fleſhy, that ſo he may not 
be ſubject to diſeaſed eyes; that his ears 
ought to be ſmall; ſtrait, and upright, and 
his noſtrils ſhould be large and open, that 
he may breathe with the more eaſe and free- 
dom; that thoſe horſewthat have their fore- 
heads ſunk a little downwards about the. 
eyes, are generally good for labour : 


dle, ought to have them even and pretty 
large ; that the forehead ſhould be always 
marked with a ſtar, unleſs the horſe be of a 
grey or white colour. „„ 

1 9 


ound: bait it with a lob-worm 


| fort of horſes will generally undergo much 


you may diſcover the good temperament of 
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Tou muſt ſee that he has a bright and 
lively eye, full of fire, and pretty large and 
forward in his head, having large balls, and 
raiſed pits, and never ſunk, which ſhews that 
the horſe is old, or begot by an old ſtallion; 
aud if he has a bold look it is alſo a good 
ſign: ſunk eyes or elevated brows are indeed 
ſigns of ſome malignity in a horſe ; but theſe 


— n ond edna, 
His mouth ſhould be pretty wide, being 
A quaiiey very eſſential to it, the palate not 
fleſhy, and the lips thin: the mouth alſo 
ſhould be cool, and full of foam, by which 


' a. horſe, and that he is leſs. ſubject to be 
heated than another; not that the mouth 
ſhould be that which muſt be moſt regarded 

in a draught horſe; for, if he has a bad one 
he often draws well. IWR 
We do not require fine cheſts in draught- 
horſes, that not being eſſential 5 all that is 

to be ſaid on this occaſion is, that ſuch ani- 
mals ought to have pretty thick and fleſhy 
ones, but his breaſt ſhould. be large and open, 
his ſhoulders ſhould. be thick, that he may 
draw the eaſier, and that his harneſs may not 
ſo.ſoon hurt him: it he be ſomewhat heavy 
he is the better for draught ; for the more 
he is nearer the ground, the more he is 
valued for that purpoſe. He ought to have 
double loins which, may be ſeen by their 
being a little raiſed up towards both ſides of 
the back - bone; he ought alſo to have large 
and round ſides, to the end that he may have 
the more guts, and a better flank : you need 
not be afraid of his having a great belly, pro- 
vided it be not cow-bellied, which will make 
him appear: deformed ; he ſhould have full, 
but not broad flanks, that he may not ſway 
in the back at his labhoun rt. 
That horſe is eſteemed which has a large 
and round buttock, that neither ſinks down 
or cuts: care ſhould. be taken that he ſhould 
have a firm and ſtrong tail, that the dock 


a 


| ſhould be thick, well furniſhed with hair, 


and placed neither too high. nor too low, 
both which contribute much to the defor- 


mity of the buttocks. The legs are parts of 


| the body of a horſe which are molt. to be 


„ -- £Q0- 


"RP... 
conſidered as being thoſe which are to ſup- 
ort the burthen of the whole body, to which 


hey ought to ſuit; therefore his legs ſhould be 
rather flat and broad than round, the round- 
neſs of the leg being a defect in a horſe deſ- 


tined to labour which will ſoon ruin him; as 


for the hinder legs, the thighs ſhould be long 
and fleſhy; and the muſcle that is on the out- 
ſide of the thighs ſhould be fleſhy, large, and 


very thick: ĩt is a fault to find them fall down 
plump when the horſe ſteps; it is alſo a ſign 


of weakneſs in the loins or hams: however | 


you are not to conſider the hind legs ſo much 
as the others, they being not fo ſubject to be 
faulty : the ſore ones being very often bad 
when the othets are good. I hoſe horſes whoſe 


legs are tos long and too large for their 


height, are faulty, and you ought not to buy 
them. Tou mult always obſerve that he 
ſtands well and plump, when he ſtops in any 
place, and if he does not, you may conclude 


* 


* 


e is not good. an 1 
The uſual way to know the age of a horſe, 
is by his teeth, eyes, Cc. for which the 
Reader is referred to the artiele of Ao or A 
Horse, Eves or a Honxs z, Ge. . 
The nether jaw of the horſe ſhould be 
examined very well, to ſee that it be in- 
commoded with no gland, which may occa- 


Something may be ſaid concerning the 
ſeeding of n but for the ſer- 
vant who looks after him, he ought to be 


fon the ſtrangles, and be a means to kill 
Nan net 21 * 4 ö TED TE | 


up very early, and ſee that the harneſs be 


in good order; and take away the old hay 
out of the rack, lay freſh in, and clean the 
manger, ridding it of all ordure, earth, or 
\foul dung; and while the horſes are eating 
their hay, he ought to take them one after 
another out of the ſtable, to curry them; 
for if he ſhould do this work within, the duſt 
vill fly to the other horſes. 
If perſons would be perſuaded of the ne- 
ceſſity there is to dreſs horſes well, they 
rould not be fo often ſurpriſed at the loſs 
0 them, for want of this care, though they 
ked them ever ſo wel. 

It is from the filth that is upon and about 
them, chat many of the diſtempers which 


beſal them have their riſe, and prove their 


is to take the comb, and 


1 
deſtrud ion: and it may be held for an inva- 
riable maxim, that a horſe with leſs ſood, 
methodically diſpenſed, and well dreſſed and 


I curried, ſhall be fatter, and more ſightly, 
0 | than another who has more provinder given 


him, and whoſe dreſſing is neglected; and 
therefore the maſter of a family ought to 
be on the watch, and ſee that his ſervants 
(if they are of themſelves careleſs) be not 


- 


\ 


wanting in this particular. 


humoured, handy, tractable, nervous, and 
hardy; and in order to dreſs a horſe well, 
they ſhould” hold the curry-comb in the 
right hand, and the horſe in the left, near 
the buttock, and lightly move the comb 
backwards and forwards along his body, and 
continue ſo to do till no more filth or duſt 
come off; and then they muſt, with a duſt- 
cloth, wipe off all the duſt that lies on the 
ho rſe, taking care to do it over his body. 
They ſhould daily, after they have duſted 
their horſes, take a whiſp of ſtraw, and twiſt- 
ing the ſame hard, wet it in water, with 
which they ſhould rub. them all over, 
more eſpecially the legs: by this means 
1 remove obſtructions, and facili- 
tate the paſſage of the animal ſpirits, which 
cauſe motion: indeed it cannot be expected 
this ſecond dreſſing ſhould be practiſed every 
day, but it ought to be done as often as ſer- 
vants have any leiſure for it, particularly 
when the weather does not permit them to 
labour abroad; and if they are defective 
therein, the maſter of the family ought to 
be careful, and make them do it. 
the horſes are thus dreſſed, the next thing 
ntly to comb 
their manes and tails; and then they are co 
be led out of the: ſtable to water, and to 
chear and divert them as much as poſſible. 


are ſuhject, proceed from their drinking 
bad waters; ſuch as thoſe that are too vivid, 
or too raw, muddy, and too cold. To pre- 
vent theſe inconveniences, you muſt obſerve, 
that if you are near a river, you ſhould in 
ſummer- time, by all means, lead your 
' horſes rhither ; but as little as may be in 
the winter, if you have a well near home; 


i for well-water freſh drawn, during the 


When 


Such ſort of ſervants ought to be good 


Mioſt part of the diſeaſes to which horſes 
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ſeaſon, is warm and conſequently good 


for the horſes: If you are remote from any 
river, and that in ſummer- time you have no 


other than ſpring-· water to give your horſes 
to drink, you muſt draw the ſame a good 
while before it is given them, and expoſe it 
to the ſun in tubs, or very clean ſtone- 
troughs, that: you may by that means cor- 
rect the great crudity of the water, which 


is extremely injurious to them: you mult | 


feldom or never carry them to drink maſhy 
water, which has very bad qualities, and 
will not agree with them. 1 | 
When your labouring horſes have drank 
their water, you mult give them their @ats 
in a manger, that has been firſt of all clean- 
ed : the oats ſhould be well fitted and clear- 
ed from duſt, before you give 'em to them; 
you ought to take care to ſmell to them, 
and ſee if they ſmell of rats, or are muſty, 
which will make the horſes loath them. 
You muſt likewiſe, above all things, ob- 
ſerve whether there are any ſmall 88 
among the oats, which may, if left therein, 
do the horſe à great deal of injury: the 
quantity of oats allowed to each horſe is 
ſometimes more and ſometimes leſs, but 
ever enough” to make them keep up their 
fieſh ; and while the horſes are eating their 
oats, the ſervants are to take- their break- 
faſts, and afterwards go to harneſs them for 
the plough or cart, as their occaſion requires, 
But before they do this, they muſt ex- 
amine whether any thing hurts them, either 
at the breaſt, ſhoulders. or hams ; and they 
muſt ſee that the collars about their necks be 
ſupplied with every thing that is requiſite for 
them: if they are to draw in a cart, you 
muſt ſee that the pad upon the back 
does no way hurt them, that the ſame ſits 
every way. even, and that it be well ſtuffed 


be too hard upon the horſe's back. 
The horfe being thus managed, and every 
thing in good order for the work, whether 


underſtand their buſineſs well, do not work 
them at firſt too hard, but every turn let them 
gently breathe ; whereas if they do other- 
wiſe, they will very often find them decline 


] 


_= 


2 


9 


horſes, ought carefully to obſerve this 


for the horſes afrer hard labour, mult not 
with hair in the pannels, for fear it ſnould 


14 

8 af and uſeleſs. The author adds, that he 
with plough or cart, thoſe ſervants who do | | 
and caution, judging it very neceſſary for 
the avoiding 41. 
happen daily by that ill method, which can - 
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their food, after their return from labour; 
by which ill management ſometimes 
run the danger of ſoundering, or having 
their greaſe melted; and therefqre to work 
them gradually is the beſt and ſafeſt way. 
When the horſes are returned from the 
ough, Sc. as towards noon=tide, or the 
ike, they are uſually all in a ſweat, and 
then the men muſt not fail to ruh them with 
a whiſp of ſtraw ; this is the firſt thing they 
are to do after they are brought into the 
ſtable ; then let them prepare ſome bran 
which is very well moiſtened, which put 
before them in the manger, to make them 
mumble the ſame, and this will make them 
eat the hay with a greater appetite; the 
bran being ordered. as: before, will cool their 
mouths, which are dried, through the heat 
occaſioned within by their drawing; and 
notwithſtanding. the horſes are thus hot, it 
is very rarely that any inconvenience hap- 
pens to them, eſpecially if the water wherein 
the bran has been ſteeped, be uſed rather 
hot than cold: when ſuch precautions are 
not taken, it is no wonder the owners and 
their ſervants, very often find their horſes 
loath their food, the dryneſs of their tongues 
rendering all the food inſipid to them; 
and thereſore thoſe perſons who love their 


method, and they 

We daily ſee perſons who pretend to be 
well ſkilled in the management of horſes, as 
ſoon after, hard lahour as they are brought 
back to the ſtable, never fail, to rub their 
legs with whiſps of ſtraw, alledging that 
this is the way to refreſh and ſupply them, 
and conſequently to reſreſi them very much: 
but they are much miſtaken in the point, 


will find their account in 


have their humours much agitated ; and by 
this action they muſt needs fall upon their 
„ which will tend to make them ver) 


was willing to give them this information 


thoſe inconveniences which 


but 


not be followed after ſuch admonition, by 


by thoſe who are obſtinate in their way, and 


yi 
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will ruin their horſes: not that our author 
diſapproves the rubbing of their legs, -which 
he fays is very wholeſome ; but it muſt not 
be done when they are too hot; and they 
ſhould confine. themſelves only to the rubbing 
of their bodies when they are in a ſweat, and 
let their legs alone. - | 

Their racks being well ſupplied with hay, 
you muſt fuffer your horſes to reſt two hours, 
or thereabouts, then lead them to water, to a 
river, if near, or otherwiſe as above directed; 
and then in a little time after they have eaten 
their oats, to work again with them: in the 
evening, when your plowing or other work 
is over, the firſt thing to be done after they 
are tied to the pro. 4 is to lift up their 
ſeet, and ſee if there is any defect in the 
ſhoes, and at the ſame time take out with a 
knife, the earth and gravel which is lodged 
in the foot between the ſhoe, and the ſole, 
and put in fome cow-dung: this your fer- 
vants often neglect, and therefore the maſter 
ought to ſee them do it. f 

A thing very eſſential for the preſervation 
of all ſorts of horſes, is good litter, which 
to theſe animals, is comparatively the ſame 
as clean ſheets to men. There are many 
who ſuffer the dung to rot a great while 
under their horſes; ſome through lazineſs 
will not clean their ſtables, and others ſay 
they leave the dung there that it may re- 
ceive more juice, and be the better manure 
for the ground; but it is very wrong rea- 
ſoning, to fay we do this to ſave five ſhil- 
lings, and loſe ten: but you are to under- | 
ſtand, that the dung being heaped up for a 
conſiderable time, does over-heat the 
horſe's feet, that this alone is enough to ruin 
them entirely. {0 | 

Hence alſo ariſe ſo many inconveniencies 
to the owners of them, that they are often 
obliged to keep them in the ſtable without 
doing any work, which embarraſſes either 
the maſter to whom they belong, or the 
ſervant who has the care to dreſs them; and 
iis inconvenience proceeds only from their 
gnorance of the cauſe : and therefore it is 
ol the higheſt importance that the ſtable 


\ 
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| ſhould be cleanſed as often as poſſible, an! 
the horſes have freſh litters given them; 
beſides, it is natural to believe, that all 
animals hate their own ordure; and it is ab- 
ſurd to think, that a horſe, which is one of 
the cleaneſt among them, ſhould not do the 
ſame. 

Freſh litter has a virtue to make horſes 
ſtale as ſoon as they come into the ſtable, 
whereas when they find no ſuch therein, 
they decline ftaling; and if people were 
ſenſible what refreſhment it is to a horſe to 
ſtale at his return from labour, they would 
be both more curious and careful to let him 
have that which would promote it than they 
are. 2 

This ſtaling after much fatigue, will pre- 
vent obſtructions in the neck of the bladder, 
or paſſage of the urine: but if otherwiſe, 
and that this ſame urine comes to lodge in 
the bladder, it will cauſe ſome inflammations 
there; which are very dangerous evils for 
horſes, and of which they very often .die, 
without preſent relief: hence you may judge 
of the oy there 1s to let your horſes fre- 
quently have freſh litter. . 

As to the remaining care you ought to 
have of your horſes, ſo that they may paſs 
the night as they ought, there needs no 
more after you have well rubbed them, than 
to ſupply their racks with hay enough, 
which they may feed upon after they have 
eaten their oats : and continuing thus daily 
to manage them, it will be the means to 
keep them in a conditioh to do you good ſer- 
vice, If you would ſee more about buying 
other ſorts, of horſes, ſee Rull Es rox BuYinG 
. . 

DRAW- GEAR, denotes a kind of harneſs 
for draught-horſes. 

DRAW. NET. A device wherewith to 
catch birds, and eſpecially woodcocks; the 
figure of which will be found under that 
Article; to which ſomething to be ſaid here 
does refer. There are two ways, ſays a 
French author, to defend the cords or lines 
of your draw- net from your hands, and to 
keep you from cold. Suppoſe the crotchet 
or hook R, in the ſaid figure, Number 2; 


11 ſnould 
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ſzhould be denoted here by the figure 1 

the ends of the two cords 2 and 3, and the. 
two lines g and 6, were the, cords to keep 
the net extended; when you fit in your 
lodge, hold the | ed 
in one hand, and with the other paſs. the 
two redoubled cords together, to the figure 
4, between your legs, and bring them over 
your thigh; then keep, | 

quit the places, and 10 with either of your 
hands you will hold the cords without trou- 


ble; but you muſt be very ready in opening. | y 
1 afraid of the net's falling; but keep the 


them, and ſeparate your knees when the 
PO gets into the net. See Plate V. 
zz 
Another way of holding the net without 
feeling any cold, or hurting your hands, is 


7 


ſeen in the figure, No. 2. 1 
Suppoſe the ſeat in the lodge be towards 
the letter R, drive the ſtick H into the 
ground; it muſt be about two inches thick, 
and the breadth of four fingers above ground: 
at a foot and a half from this little ſtake, as 
you go towards the draw- net, at the places 
marked K and M drive two other thick 
ſticks into the ground, and they muſt nat 
exceed a foot above ground; a hole ſhould 
be bored in them within two inches of the 
upper end, into which you may thruſt a 
finger: take a turned piece of wood, N, C, O, 
Whoſe ends N, O, muſt be no thicker. than 
one's little finger, that they may the more 
eaſily turn in the two holes I and L, into 
which you mult thruſt them: you muſt make 
a hole in the middle of the ſaid round piece 
of wood, big enough to receive 'a peg as 
thick as your finger, and five or fix inches 
long. This piece of wood ought to be fixed 
in the holes before you drive the two ſtakes 
into the ground. 1175 1 
HBeſides this, take another piece of wood, 
H, G, F, let it be flat like a piece of a pipe- 
ſtave, and cut at both ends in the form of a 
half moon, that ſo being joined to the ſtake 
H, it may hold. The machine being thus 
made, when you have ſpread and mounted 


— 


your net, ſuppoſe the two lines A, B, were | 


it's cords, raiſe them both with the ſame 
hand, and doubling thein with the other at 


lace marked 7, very firm 


them tight enough, 


.. 


the letter C, give them a turn about the 


part G, and when the bird comes to your 
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end C of the peg in the middle i then puſh- 
ing the other end E, on the ſide of the net, 
give the turned. ſtick, or round piece of . 
wood, N, O, two turns, and faſten it, by 
putting ſome of the ends of the marcher H, 
againſt the, ſtick. F, and dhe eber at F. 
againſt the end of the peg E, ſo that the 
weight of the draw-net, by this marcher or 
trap, will ſtop the turned ſtick; and hinder 
its turning. Tau may by this device keep 
your hands in your pockets, without being 


end of your foot always upon the middle 


draw- net, ſtir your foot, and the net will 
as readily fall, as if you held it wirh your 
This triple draw- net ſerves chiefly for paſ. 
ſes made about foreſts ;' they are very conve- 
nient, becauſe one man can pitch ſeveral of | 
them, without being obliged to watch the 
coming of woodcocks. See the form of this 
net in Plate V. Fig. g | 
In order to he this net, you muſt 
take meaſure. of the breadth and height of | 
the place where you are to uſe it, and faſten 
it to a nail, in order to meaſure off the ſquare 
meſhes ; as vou will find under the Article 
NET, and NET-Mak No, where we treat of 
mak ing a net that will ſhut like a bag, which 
muſt conſiſt of good thick thread, twiſted 
four- fold, and the meſhes muſt be ten or a 
dozen inches brodde. | 
It is, difficult, in great foreſts, and woods 
chat are ,equally ſtrong. and tall, to make 
glades, without felling a great many trees; 
and yet you are not ſure your draw-net will 
do, without you meet with a place of ten 
or a dozen arpents or more, each of which 
conſiſts of an hundred perches ſquare, with- 
out any trees, and that the glade adjoins tc 
In caſe you can have no ſuch, you may! 
the following invention, deſcribed in Plate v 
Fig. 4. 
Pitch upon ſome clear place on the {ide 
of a foreſt; for example, ſuppoſe A D WM 
be the foreſt, and the ſpace between the tre, 
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A and the letter E, to be the void ſpace 

five or fix fathoms broad; pitch upon a tall 
and ſtrait tree on the ſide of the wood, as 
that marked A, I6p off the branches towards 
your clear ground, and faſten to the top of 
the tree à ſtrong 

out a tree in the wood of a middling 7 7 
neſs, as that repreſented by E, F, let it be 
| as high and ſtraĩt as poſſible : when you have 
taken off all the branches, carry it to the 


ole in the ground, as at E, four or five feet 
deep, and lix or ſeven fathom diſtant from 
| the edge of the foreſt A, put the chick end 
of it into this Hole, lift it up, and let it ſtand 
vpright, after you have firſt tied within two 
or ge feet of the end FE, ſome bands of 
wood, faltened end to end to one another, as 
you may fee by the letters a, 5, c, 4, e, f, &c. 
and then let them be kept tight, with wooden 
hooks fixed quite round in the ground: they 
hould be nine feet diftant. from the foot E, 
and ordered like ropes at the maſt of a ſhip : 
at the ſame time care muſt be taken that 
none of them reach to the glade, or ſpace 
between A and E, for fear of entangling the 
det. You muſt ſo ſer your tree which you 
have cut, that the point F incline two feet, 
or thereabouts, towards the erp to the foreft; 
and you are to faſten the pully C to the ſmall 
end, with a cord or packthread thruſt through 
it; as alſo to the tree A, and through the 
pully L. Tou may leave the thick cords 
there; but becauſe thieves might be tempted 
to ſteal them, the beſt way is to leave only 
the packthreads, and even to ſhorten them, 
by tying a ſmall 1 B to one end, 
and twiſting the other about the trunk of the 
tree, at a place where they are not to be 
come at, eſpecially with climbing up as far 
is the part H of the cut tree: but the beſt 
way is to take with you a light ladder, fix or 
eight feet high, by which you may more eaſi- 
ly ſecure your goods, 1 
Another invention is, after the flight is 
over, to tack two cords together, by the 
means of which you may convey up as man 
ſtones as far as ch 


- 
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ole, as K, R, Z; find | are. 
25 add | the Ric 


place where your draw-net is, and making a 


| have occa 
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about which fold all the reſt of the cords 3. 


after which paſs them both into the clefts at 
the ends of the ſtick, and let the whole mount 
up. Thus the ſtones 8, T, will come down to 
| half the height of the trees, becauſe the cords 

axe tied together at the letter X, and there will 
* V hang downwards : ſo that to or- 
der things rightly, you muſt have a long pole 
with a hook at the end, wherewith to hook 
the piece of wood V, and pull it; or elſe 
take a packthread, and tie a ſtone as big as a 
hen's egg to it, that you may throw it be- 
| tween the two cords over the ſtick V, and 
by that means to pull it as with a hook. 

It remains only to obſerve, that you may 
place ſeveral draw-nets round about the fo- 
| reſt, and even one man can pitch ten or a 
dozen of the triple ones. | 

This article might be thought to remain 
imperfect, without ſomething ſhould be ſaid 
relating to the flying, or buckled draw-net; 
by ſome called pantine ; which is of uſe in all 
places, and eſpecially in countries where 
there is nothing but coppices and foreſts, 
| whoſe owners will not allow the felling any 
trees, or cutting of branches, neceſſary for 
the uſe of the former nets. See Plate V. 


Fig. 5- „ 31 
ake two poles, as E, B, D, C, as thick as 
your arms, of twenty- one feet long; they 
muſt be ſtraight and light, and pointed at 
the thick end: faſten to each ſmall end B,D; 
an iron,. copper, or ſuch like buckle, to ſerve 
| inftead of a pully: you muſt alſo have a 
draw-net with buckles, into which you muſt 
paſs a ſtrong packthread, that is even, and 
twelve fathom long: this packthread is de- 
noted by the letters B, G, D, F; you muſt 
fold it, that it may not be entangled with the 
net: you muſt in like manner have a wooden 
hook F, of a foet long, for the conveniency 
of curſing your implements, to uſe as yow 
ion. W It 1 
It is to be obſerved, that this draw. net 
muſt be pitched no where but on the ſides of 
a coppice, near ſome vineyard, in the high- 
ways or walks, in a foreſt or park; eſpecially 
when theſe places adjoin to fields, or open 
| grounds, in the middle or between woods. 
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You may likewiſe ſpread this net along a 
brook, at the bottom of a pond, and indeed, 
m a manner, in all places frequented by 
woodcocks. You mult uſe it in the follow- 
ing manner: 

Suppoſe the tree L ſhould be the fide of 
the wood, or ſome other place where you 
have a mind to pitch your net, you muſt 
unfold it, and take an end of the thick 
packthread which paſſes through the buckle, 
and tie it to the end of the pole at the letter 
B; paſs a ſmall packthread E, K, into the 
buckle which is at the end B, and tie it to the 
firſt buckle B of the net, that you may draw 
it like a bed- curtain; then ſtick the pale B, 
E, quite round the wood L, in ſuch a man- 
ner, that it may ſtand firm in the ground, 
and ſlope a little towards the tree. a 
the other end of the thick packthread F an 
paſs it alſo into the buckle or ring D, which 
you are likewiſe to pitch in the ground, 
about five or ſix fathom diſtant from the 
wood, or other 
ſeven or eight 
to the foot of ſome tree or buſh, or elſe to 
ſome branch which you have pitched on pur- 
poſe, over-againſt the net, as at the place 
marked F; here you mult fix the hook, and 
tie the end of the thick packthread, and then 
pull the whole till the net is mounted ; 


vou muſt next twiſt the cord twice or thrice 


about the hook, to the end that you may 
keep it tight, while you go to pull the ſmall 
pack thread E, in order to extend the net; 
when this is done return to the hook, unfold 
the cord, and ſit near the buſh or cover, 
without ſtirring, having your eye always to 


the net, that you may let it fall when the 
woodcock gets into it, which you muſt kill 


as ſoon as taken; and ſetting your net readi- 
ly again do as before. It would not be amils 
to put a ſmall packthread into the laſt buckle 


D of the net, as on the other ſide, by which 


you will readily adjuſt the draw-net. 


Theſe ſort of draw-nets ſhould have no | 


other than lozenge meſhes, becauſe they 
muſt glide along the cords, like a bed-cur- 
tain ; the net ſhould not be above five or ſix 


fathom wide, and two and a half or three in 


pole, B, E; then withdraw 
athom diſtant from the net, 
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| buckles, which being adjuſted in the manner 
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height. The meſhes ſhould be two inches 
broad, or two and a half or three at moſt; 
the net ſhould be made of fine but ſtrong 
thread, and the copper buckles faſtened to 
all the meſhes of the Iaſt upper row B, D; 
the leaver muſt be made twice as long as you 
would have the net to be in extent; then 
having a quarter more than the meaſure of 
the height you muſt accommodate the 


wherein they ought” to ſtand, paſs a mid- 
dling cord, ar elſe a packthread as thick as 
a writing-pen, into all theſe buckles. 

You ſhould have two other ſmall pack- 
threads B, G, D, C, which you muſt paſs in. 
to the laſt range of the meſhes of both ſides, 
one of which muſt be faſtened to the buckle 
B, and the other to that at D, in order to 
keep the net right when you make uſe of it; 
and therefore the two ends E and G muſt be 
looſe, and longer than the height oſ the net 
by ten or twelve feet: this net muſt be of a 
brown colour. | 5 . 

The draw-nets are uſually made with lo- 
zenge meſhes, becauſe there are few perſons 
who know how to make them otherwiſe, but 
others adviſe them to make as much as you 
can of ſquare meſhes ; for when they are thus 
wrought and pitched in the paſſes, they are 
ſcarce 25 be ſeen, and when entangled will 
contract the nets too much in ſome places, 
and darken. the place, which frightens the 
woodcock, and will either make him go back 
or pals. it over. „„ 

ou are to obſerve concerning draw- netz 
with lozenge meſhes, that more thread and 
labour is required, than for thoſe with four 
ſquare ones, which are made ſooner, and have 
no ſuperfluous meſhes. However, every one 
is at liberty in their choice either of one or 
the other, | 5 

If you would have a draw- net with lozenge 
meſhes, meaſure the breadth of the place 
where you are to ſpread it, make the net 
near twice as long as that meaſure, Its 
height ſhould be from that branch where the 
pully is, to within two feet of the ground 
and that you may comprehend it the better, 
conſult the firſt figure under the article 

| Woobcock. 
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Woopcock. The breadth is from the let - 


ter V.to the letter X; being the places where 
the ſtones ſhould fall, which are ſuppoſed to 
be faſtened at M and N; when the net is 
ſpread, the height ſhould be taken from the 


pully to come down near to the letter X; the 


net muſt therefore be made one-third part 
longer than the height; for being extended 


in breadth," it will ſhorten one-third ; when 


the whole net is meſhed, you muſt have a 
cord that is not quite ſo thick as your little 
finger, through all the meſhes of the laſt range 
M, N; you mult faſten both ſides, tying the 
the ſix firſt meſhes of the row tegether to the 
cords ſo that they may flip along; do the 
fame by the other ſide: theſe two places muſt 
be diſtanced, according to the width of the 
paſs, leaving the reſt of the meſhes of the net 
above looſe, ſo as to ſlip or be drawn from 
one fide to the other like a-bed-curtain : then 
o each of theſe cords tie a packthread, which 
jou mult paſs into the laſt range of meſhes 
on the ſides, that ſo you may faſten the net as 
it ſhould be, to two trees A, B; a foot or two 


a each end of the net, wherewith to tie the 
tones, when you would ſpread the net. 

H you would have a draw-net with ſquare 
meſhes, take the breadth and height, and 
vork as aforeſaid ; when the net is finiſhed, 
yerge it above with a pretty ſtrong cord, and 
paſs two packthreads through the meſhes, on 
both ſides, in the ſame manner as in that 
nade lozenge-wiſe, and leave alſo both ends 
of the cord ſo that che ſtones may be tied 
lerew ing | | 

DRAWING. {with Hunters] is beating 
the buſhes after a fox; drawing amiſs, is 
term uſed when the hounds or beagles 
lit the ſcent of their chace contrary, ſo as 


lone it down ; in that caſe it is ſaid, they 
tw a mils. | | 


wunds touch the ſcent and draw on till they 
lit on the ſame ſcent, | 


| vnning the end, without ſtirring the bowl, 


n the. tops of trees. | 


of the cord ſhould be ſuffered to hang down 


v hit up:the wind, whereas they ſhould have | 
DRAWING on THz Stor, is when the | 
DRAWING 4 Cast, [among Bowlers) is 


DRAT. The form for ſuirrels neſts built 


DRI 

DRENCH: is a fort of decoction prepa- 
red for a ſick horſe, and compoſed of ſeveral 
drugs mentioned in Mr. So/ly/eil's Complete 
Horſeman. 

They put the drench upon the end of a 
bull's pizzle, and thruſt it down his throat, 
in order to recover his appetite and ſtrength. 

DRIET or Tae ForesT, is an exact 
view and examination taken at certain times, 


as occaſion thall ſerve, to know what beaſts: 


are there; that none common there, but 
ſuch as have right; and that the foreſt be 
not overcharged with foreigners beaſts or 
cattle. 

DRINKING or Honsgs, immediately 
after hard riding, Sc. is very dangerous; 
and therefore they ſhould not be ſuffered to 
do it, till they be thoroughly cooled, and. 


have eat ſome oats; for many by drinking 


too ſoon have died upon it, or become ſick. 

A horſe after violent labour, will never 
be the worſe by being kept half a day from 
water; but may die by drinking an hour too 
ſoon. 

DRIVERS. A machine for driving phea- 
ſant powts, conliſting of good ſtrong ozier 
wands, ſuch as baſket-makers uſe ;. theſe are 
to be ſet in a handle and twiſted, or bound 
with ſmall oziers in two or three places, See 
Plate V. Fig. 6. 

DRIVING os PrutasanT-PowrTs ;. for the 


driving and taking of powts or young phea- 


ſants in nets; when you have found out an 


eye of pheaſants; place your net croſs the- 


little paths or ways they have made, which 


are much like ſheep tracks, poſſibly you ſhall. 
find out one of their principal haunts, which. 
may be done by the bareneſs of the ground. 


their mutings and the feathers that lic ſcat- 
tered about. a . 8 
To do this you ſhould always take the 


wind with you, it being cuſtomary for them 


to run down. the wind-; and place your nets 
hollow, looſe and circularly, the nether part 


of which muſt be faſtened to the ground, and 


the upper ſide lying hollow, looſe and bend- 
ing, ſo that when any birds ruſh in, it may 


ſall and entangle them. 


 Haying fixed your net ga to the haunts, 
and if you find them ſcattered, call them = 
15 gether 
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this make the ſame noiſe a'ſecond time, and 


the right way. 
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in to cluck and pip: one to another, then 
forbear calling, and take an inſtrument, by 
ſome called a driver, made of good ſtrong 
white wands or oziers, ſuch as are uſed by 
baſket- makers, which is to be ſet in a handle, 
and in two or three places twiſted or bound 
with ſmall oziers, according to the figure, ſee 
the Plate V. With this driver, as ſoon as 


you perceive the pheaſants gathered together, 
make a gentle noiſe on the boughs and | 


buſhes about you, which will ſo fright them 
that they will get cloſe together, and run 
away a little diſtance, and then ſtand ;, after 


this will ſet them a running again; taking 
the ſame courſe till you have driven them in- 
to your nets ; for they may be driven like fo 
may: ſheep.) : 8 263, 
If they happen to take a contrary way; 
then make a raking noiſe, as if it were in their 
faces; and this noiſe will preſently turn them 


1 5 31 +84 «+ N 
But in uſing the driver obſer re. 
1. Secrecy, in keeping yourſelf from their 
ſight ; for if they eſpy you they will run and 
hide themſelves in holes under ſhrubs, and 
will not ſtir till night. 6 f len 
2. You mult have regard to due time and 
2 for raſhneſs and over haſte, ſpoil the 
Ort. 27 eee 
PROppI NG]! [in Falconry, J is when a 
DRIPPING + hawk mutes directly down- 
wards in ſeveral drops, not yerking her dung 
ſtrait forwatds, +) tt En 0 I. 
DR. To put a horſe to dry meat is to feed 
him with corn and hay after taking him from 
graſs; or houſing him. | 
- DUBBING cx a Cock, [with Cock Maſ- 
ters] a term uſed to ſignify the cutting of a 
cock's comb and wattles. q 
'DUBBING, (among Anglers] is the 
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making artificial flies, the materials for which 


are ſpaniels hair, hogs hair dyed of different. | ſhould be made of boughs; as under the wor 


colours; ſquirrels, ſheeps, bears and camels 
hair, oſtrich, peacock and turkey wing fea- 
thers, &c. See Fizn. © . 


DUCKS are amphibious birds, that live on! . firſt in this manner: tie ſome of them befort 


land and water, of which the male is called 


Plate VI. will ſhew you the net ſpread; your 
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gocher wich your call: and when you find them | the wild and the tame" the tame dick is fed 
e 


in the court- yard, walks-flowly, delights in 
water, ſwims ſwiſtly, but ſcarce! ever riſes 
from the ground to fly.” For Tau Ducks, 
fee the Article Poul xx. 


| © As for wild ducks, thoſe who are diſpoſed 


to employ part of their-time in taking them 
with nets, Sc. ſhould ever have ſome wild 
ones made tame for that purpoſe; for the 
wild never aſſociate themſelves with thoſe 
that are of the real tame breed: therefore be 
always provided with ſeven or eight ducks, 
and as many drakes; for fear of wanting u 

any occaſion ; becauſe they are often loſt, 
and much ſubje& to'miſcarry; © + - 

The nets muſt never. be placed but where | 
you have a foot of water at leaſt, nor much 
more; ſo that marſhes, ſands, flats, over-flown 
meaggws, and the like, are the moſt proper 


places for this ſporr. 
The nets uſed are the ſame with thoſe for 
plovers, and they are ſer after the ſame man- 
ner, only theſe are under water, and you need 
no border to conceal: the net. The figure, 


main ſticks ſhould be of iron, and ſtrong in 
proportion to their length,” . 
But if the main ſtick be of wood, faſten 
good heavy pieces of lead along the cord at! 
about a foot diſtanee on the ſides of the net 
to fink it down into the water, that the ducks 
may not eſcape by diving: theſe pieces of 
lead are repreſented in the cut along the core 
8. See Plate VI. Fig. . 
Several ſmall wood hooks are likewiſe 
fixed all along the verge of the net A, B, C, D 
oppoſite to the perſon that holds the cord tc 
keep it tight, or elſe they age roy ſome 
lead there, to hinder the birds from riſing 
that -are/caught. 75255 4/77 [12992 ws 
The hooked ſtake X, and the pully V 
ought to be concealed under the water, tha 
the ducks may not ſee them. The lodge 


* | 


 plovs®, which the reader may conſult. Up 
on the brink of the water, hen all is ready 
take the ducks and drakes, and place che 


your net, and as many behind at V, by th 


a drake: there are two ſorts of them, via. legs, but ſo that they may ſwim * and 
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DUC 


down, eating ſuch/grain or chippings as you 
mall _ by er that er of | 

the drakes by you in your lodge ; when © ou! 

receive a flock of wild ' ducks come: ks 
you, let fly one of the decoy: drakes, which 
will preſentiy join the d ones, in expecta- 
tion of his mate; and not finding her there, 
he will begin to call; which being heard by 
the female tied by the legs, ſhe will begin 
to cry out, and provoke the others to do the 
ſame: upon which the drake flies to his mate, 
and generally draws the whole flock with 
him, which greedily fall to eat the bait laid 
for them. No the ducks being once come 
vithin your. draught; pull your cords: with 
the quickeſt motion you can; and having 
thus taken them, let go your /decoy-duck;, | 
and feed them well ; you may kill the wild 
ones, and ſo ſet your nets again as you ſee 
ccf 52280 nn 303 Him 3871 tots 7 
The wind happens ſometimes ſo contrary, 
that the drake cannot hear his mate when ſhe 
cries; in which caſe you muſt let go a ſe- 
cond and a third to bring in the flock you 
deſign to ire; and your decoy-ducks 
hould have ſome mark of diſtinction, for 
the more readily; knowirig them from the 
vild ones, as/ the ſewing ſomething about 
their legs, or the like: when the water is 
troubled; and it has rained a little, or that 
the weather is miſty, it is the beft time to 
take ducks with ners 

A ſecond way of taking ducks with nets is 
by two nets, and which muſt be ſet in a 
place where there is at leaſt half a foot water, 
that they may be concealed;; and therefore 
thoſe who eatch dueks in the water ſhould al- 
Ways be booted:' See Plate VI. Fig. 2. 
The ſtaves or ſticks B, C, E, D, ought to be 
BY of iron, ſeven ar dae“ 3 
t half long, and proportionably thick: 
ebe ſticks A, F, ſhould- be made 
trong and half a foot long; the others, 
D, H, ſhould be of the ſame ſtrength, each 
laring a. cord D, C, three fathom long: the 
taves of the net M, O, ſhould be longer 


— 


tan the others by three inches or half a | 


bot; the lodge E, ſhould be fixteen or 
tphteen fathem diſtant from the nets ; the 


hot N of the cord, where two other cords |. 


: 


DUC 


are made faſt, as N, G, N. O, ſhould be five 


or. x toiſes diſtant from the firſt ſtayes.; 
and foraſmuch as all theſe cords of the nets 
mould be faſtened with all your force, ſticks 
or pieces of wood half a foot long: ſhould be 
fixed lopingly in the ground, on the ſide of 
the letters I, L, M. O, to keep the iron ſtaves 
down in the water, from whence they bring 
them out, by drawing the cord K, NW. 
Manage your :decoy-ducks and drakes as 
before; there is no need that the wild ducks 
ſhould ſwim on the water before you draw 
your nets, for you take them at the ſame 
time they alight _ 8 
A third way of catching wild ducks, is 
with bird - lime; of which take three or four 
pounds of that which is old and rotted; to 
each pound put two handfuls of charcoal, 
burnt ſtraw, and as much nut oil as the ſhell 
of a hazel- nut can contain; mix and work 
the whole together for a quarter of an hour, 
and anoint one or more .cords therewith, 
ench of them being ten or twelve fathom 
long; and conveying them to the place where 
wild ducks frequent, get a boat, if you do 
not care to go into the water, and ſet the 
cords among the ruſhes or other herbage, 
whither the ducks retire: pitch the two ſtaves 
in ſuch a manner that the ends may be even 
with the water, and tie a very ſtiff cord to 
them, which muſt be borne up on the water 
with ſome bundles of dry ruſhes ; when the 
ducks are got among the herbs and ruſhes, 
they will at length come to the cord, which 
will embaraſs them, at which time they 
will endeavour to take wing; but not being 
able to do ſo, they will drown themſelves 
in endeavouring to get looſe, _ | 
A fourth way of taking wild ducks in the 
water, is with nooſes or ſprings: made of 
horſe-hair, otherwiſe called running ſlips and 
horſe-hair collars, a cheap and eaſy way, eſ- 
pecially in ſuch low marſhes as are overflown 
not above a foot and a half deep; obſerve 
theirmoſt frequented haunts, and there throw 


à little corn for two or three days, to em- 
bolden and draw them on: ſor having once 
fed there, they will not fail to return thither 
every day. 8 nnen 3 . * . 
You muſt then plant ſeven or eight —_ 
U ; a | 


2 
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of you running flips of ſmall. wire or horſe- 
hair collars, tied two or three together, as 
in Plate VI. Fig. 3, to little ſharp pointed 


> ſtakes, ſhewn by the letters 1, K, uy M, N, 
O; they muſt be fixed ſo far into the ground, 
that the w_ ends of them and the collars 
may be juſt hid a little under the water; and 
then throw ſome barley, or the like grain, 
amongſt them, that ſo you may catch them 
eithet by the neck or legs: you muſt reſort 
thither twice or thrice every day to ſee how | 
,, gt ft fot DUEL. 
The collars may in like manner be placed 
as in the ſecond figure following: Take a 
fharp pointed ſtake about two feet long, 
in proportion to the depth of the water, as 
T, t, bore two holes through the thick end 
T, into which put two ſticks, as P, R, and 
8, each of them fhould be about the 
thickneſs of one's little finger, and two feet 
long; they muſt be firmly ſet in and well 
gged; faſten, your collars or ſlipping 


C 


knots to the end of your ſtick, as the let- 


ters P, Q R, S, denote : this done, and 
having fixed your ſtake T, V, in the ground 
ſo far that it may be all under water, ſo as 
that your knots may juſt ſwim open on the 
top of it: then caſt your grain or chip- 


pings of bread in and out among the ſaiĩd 
ſakes, the better to entice the ducks: to 
come : you may make uſe of ſeveral of theſe 
ſtakes, and place them ſeven or eight feet 
aſunder. | 115" v9 248 75 
There is a fifth way of catching wild 
ducks, and that is with hooks and line, as 
appears by Fig. 4. irt | 
Faſten your lines well and firmly to ſharp | 
pointed ſticks, as ſhewed by the figure 
marked G, and ſtake down the ſticks into 
the ground, then bait your hook H, with 
an acorn or bean F, or with a fiſn or frog, 
as at C; you. may alſo bait: with a worm, 
as at V, by theſe you may learn to bait with 
paſtes, or the like; and you would do well 
to feed the ducks two or three days before; 
at the place where you intend to ſet your 
lines and hooks, the better to draw them op, 
and embolden them: and you ſhould dſo 


,” 


to take up What you have caught, .and to 
Woite 


| the clod. almoſt at every ſtroke he gives. 


— 


rectify what may be amis. 
Some 
down a method how we ſhall ' preſerve wild 


ground, wherein there is ſome ſmall pond 
or ſpring, covering the top of it all over 


The beſt 
the back, havi 


viſit your ſport every morning and evening, 


25 


. 
of our "Engljh authors. having ſor 


ducks, ſay we muſt wall in a little piece of 


with a ſtrong net; the pond muſt be ſet with 
many tufts of oziers, and have many ſecret 
holes and creeks ; which will inure them to 
feed there, though conſin ed. 


The wild duck, when ſhe lays, will ſteal ſh 
from the drake, and hide her neſt, or elſe an 
2 ſuck her eggs. After ſhe has hatch- ho 
ed, ſhe is very careful to breed her young, he 
and needs no attendance mort than meat, 1 
which ſhould be given twiee à day, as ſcal. mi 
ded bran, oats, or fitches. Phe houſe hen of 
will hatch wild duck- eggs as well as tame doy 
and the meat will be much better; yet eve- for 
1k time the ducklings go into the water, ] 
they are in danger of the-kites, becauſe the Cur 
hen cannot guard them. Teals, widgeons, pla; 
ſnell drakes, or e plovers, may be or. nim 
dered alſo in the ſame manner as wild: | 
dicks nt; oa otnit ay: 
Duck ER, 7 * kind of cock that in 


DoOUCKER, I fighting will run abo 


DLL the marks of a dull, ſtupid horſe 
are white ſpots round the eye and on the tip 
of the noſe upon any general colour what: 
ſoever : theſe marks are hard: to be diſtin- 
guiſhed in a white horſe: though the vulgat 
take the ſpots- for ſign. of ſtupidity, it i! 
certain they are great ſigus of the goodneſ 
oſ a horſe, and the horſes that have them ar 
very ſenſible and quick upon the ſpur. 

DUN. See Colours of A Horss. 
DUN HOUND: theſe dogs are gooi 
= all chaſes,. and therefore of gener 
mee e er 


Do lee ⁰ 0-4: 

colourechare ſuch as are dun 0 
« , 4 » 

their: fore<quarters rano 


or of the eomplexion of a hare's legs: bu 
if the hair on the back be black and the! 

legs freckled with red and black, they th 

- uſually prove excellent hounds, and indee 


1 2 4 
j 3 {3 * * 


few of a dun colour to be foun 


— * 3 * : F 33 ; * 1 | % 5 7 b ; „ 
ern en bios $12 to 7 Wb 
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DUN 


pad: and the worſt of them are loch whole? 


are of a whitiſh colour. 
is wonderful in theſe ener to ub. 


1 


ſerve” how much they ſtick upon the know- 
nga d his voice 


ledge) of their maſter, e 
and horn, and no one's elle : nay more than 
that, they know the diſtant voices of their 
fellow, and do know who are babblers and 


liars, 'and who not ; and will follow the one 


and not the other. 


Now. for hounds; che weſt bodytry Che. 


fire, and Lancaſter, with other wood-land 


and mountain countries, breed our flow. 


hounds, which! 1s 8 _ "ow dog, tall an 
heavy: * e 1 
Warceferſbire, Bedfordſhire and; many well 


" 1 


" # 


* ſoils, where champagne and covert are 


of equal largeneſs, produce a middle fized 
dog of 
ſormer. 
Laſtly, 
cumberland, Northumberland, and many other 


plain champagne countries, breed the light, 


nmble, ſwift, lender, fleet hound. 

After all theſe, the little 
attributed to our country; the ſame that is 
called the gaze hound: beſides the maſtiff, 
which ſeems to be a native of England, we 
aſo' train up moſt excellent greyhounds 
vhĩich ſeem to have been brought hither * 
the Gault) in our open champagnes. 

All theſe dogs have deſerved to N 
n adjacent and remote countries, whither 
they are ſent for great rarities, and ambi- 
tiouſly ſought for by their Lords and Princes; 
though obly the fighting dogs ſeem to have | 
deen n to the ancient authors; and | 
perhaps in that age hunting was not ſo 
duch cultivated by.” our own. . 
nen:: „ l ee nee ee ee 
DUNG: ora Hoss, mould abe obſerved | 
vpon a journey; if ie be too thing it is a 
den that either his water was too cold and 
piercing, or that he drank tov greedily of it; 
if there be among his ordure whole grains 
of oats; either he has not chewed them well, 
or his ſtomach is weak ; and ib his dung be 
bleck, dry or come away in very ſmall and 
bard ieces, - n over bent. 
« in his body. | 


the north parts; as ' Yorkſbire, | 


0 13 


2 more nimble 4 Pe g than che | 


E AR. 

Voiſcous or filmy dung, voided by a net 
horſe, ſhews that he is not duly prepared; 
in which caſe his garlic balls and exerciſe 
are to be continued till his ordure come 
from him pretty dry, and without moiſt- 
9 | 
- DUST axp SAND will ſometimes fo dry 
the tongues and mouths of horſes, that they 
loſe their As gore 1 
In ſuch caſe give them bran well moiſten- 
ed with ben, to cool and refreſh their 
mouths and .tongues, or moiſten their 
mouths with a wet ſponge to oblige them to 


cat. 
sf: 


Esa OF AN af bay ſhould be ſmall, 


to beat the duſt. See bear. Fs 


narrow, - ſtrait, and the whole ſubſtance 
hem thin and delicate: they ought to 
be placed on the very top of the head, and 
their points, when ſtiled, or pricked up, 
ſhould be nearer than their roots. | 
When a horſe carries his ears pointed for- 
wards, he is ſaid to have a bold, hardy, 
or briſk ear; alſo when a horſe is travelling, 
he ſhould wp them firm. and not (like a 
| hog) mark every ſtep by motion 17 his 
ear. hi Yor "335 2 > 
bewies © pain in 2 ane zeta; kult 


"YN 
a 


den them well, for fear the horſe ſhould 


run mad; and then put in ſome. honey, ſalt 
petre, and very clean water; mix the whole 
together, and dipping a linen cloth therein 


to attract the moiſture, continue 20 appli- 


cation till the cure is effected. 3 A 
To take out any thing eee e in a 
bee s ear, put in an equal uantity of old 
oil and nitre, and thruſt in a little wobl: 
if ſome little animal has got in, you muſt 
thruſt in a tent faſtened to the end of a ſtick, 
and ſteeped in glutinous roſin „ turn it 1 
the ear, that it may ſick to it. 
If it be anything elſe you muſt Sen the 
ear with an inſtrument, and draw it out with 
an iron ; or you may ſquirt in ſome water; 
and if it bea wound, you mn drop 121 | 

r medicines to cure it. bh Dos Ba! 


To EARTH, is Boe to 


run into a * hole, as 4 badger or a 


fox does. 
U s EARTH 


EO H 


EARTH. WORMS, or reptiles which 
ſerve both for food for birds; and baits for 
fiſh; and as it is ſometimes difficult to find 
them, the following methods are fet down, 
by which you may have them en! in el 
ſeaſons of the year. 

- The brit, is to go into a med, 'or 
ſome other Hes, ull of herbs or grafs, 
where you ſuppoſe there may be ſuch e 
worms, and there to dance, or rather tram- 
ple with your feet for about half a quarter 
of an hour, without ceaſing, and you will 
fee the worms come out cf the earth about 
you, which you may gather, not as they are 
creeping out, but after they are come quite 
out; for if you ſhould ceaſe trampling for 
never ſo hort 4a time, _ would 8⁰ in 
again. nin 12 4 

Another time to get worms, is When 
there are green walnuts upon the trees; 
take a quarter, or half a pound of them, and 

ut into the quantity of a pail of water, rub-! 
bing the buſks: of the nuts upon a brick, 
ar Een tile, holding them in the bottom 
of the water: continue to do this till the 
water is become bitter, and of a taſte that 
the worms will not hke : ſeatter this; water 
upon the place where you judge worms to 
he, and: they will come cout che ground 
in a-quarter of at hour. He Won us 

ERBRILLLADE, is a check of therbridle 
which the horſemen gives to the horſe by 
e ele one sein, when hb refuſes o 


tun. 176 
An ebrillade differs from ends; in 5 
that a ſecbade is a Jerk: er gh both reins 


4 


W Once" men lo nr 163 ort 
Moſt peop le confined! tall tio words, 
under the general name of a check or jerk of 


the bridle; Fe let it be as it will, it is al- 
ways à chaſtiſement, and no aid, and the 
uſe of it is baniſhed:the. academ ies 
3 14 2 of; 1 cadet 

& 4 ; 1 IS SMTP TE 
ECHAEE: an echape-in tir be · 
. eween. a ſtallion and à mare 100 Sirens 
breed and different chuntries. 

' ECHAPER,;: +0 ſuffer a hotſe 60 FRI > 


4 Þ 


or 80 upon the hands» glei arial 


7 " 
1 4 
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moll men differ about their breeding : ſome 


N Au 


E EIL. 


the deset implying 0 give him en. 
or put on at full ſpeech j 1:17 n Is + | 
ECOUTE, - pas oh nttiobiefe hot. 
He is ſaid to be ccuunte en liſtening, when 
he. rides well upon the hand and heels, com- 
pactiy put upon his haunches, and hears or 
liſtens to the heels or ſpurs, and continues 
duly balanceil between: bee becla, withduc | 
throwing to either ſid eg bes 
This happens, when a hows has a fine 
ſenſe of the aids 'ofithe' hand and heel. 
ECURIE, is a covert place fot the lodg- 
ing and houfing of horſes: (5 ö 
ECU VER, a Frenab word, (in Engliſh 
N has different ſignifications in France. 
In the academy or manage, The: mas- 
2 goes by the name of 
| EEL. It is agreed: by moſt: — that 
the cel is a; moſt dainty fly; the Romans 
have eſteemed her the Helena of their feaſts, 


and ſomeſ the queen of pajate- pleaſure. But 


„ 


ſay they breed by generation as other fiſn do, | 
and others that on breed, as ſome worms 
do, of. mud as! rats; add mice, and many 
| other living ereatures are bred in 2 by 
the ſun's heat, when it ſhines upon the over- 
going of che river Malus on o of the 
P. of the earth, and divers other 

| ways. T boſe, that daa them to: breed by 
generation as fiſtn do, aſk, if any man 
ever ſaw an cel to have a: ſpawn or melt ? 
and they are anſwereds/that / they may be 25 
_ of their breeding as i tow had ſeen 
_ for they ſay; that they are certain 
eels; have all part ſit fox! generation 

ke other 60; bad: fo lh earn not to be 
eaſily diſcerned;#by:reaſon of their fatneſs: 
the he and the ſhe ee may be diſtioguiſhed 
by their fins. And Rondeletius ſays, he has 
| ſeem: tels cling/tagether like dewoworms; - 
And others) ſay, that eels growing oldz 

| braed[tathen eels ;outr; of the Srruption %% 
their own age, which: Sir: Francis Bacon ſays 
exceeds not ten cars. Aud others ſay, tha 
as pearls are made of glutinous aps 
| which are condenſed: by the ſuns heat 1 i 
thoſe countries, i ſo;cels-are-bred gf-@partien 
lar dem . Mayer / 


2 7 


yi 


E EL! 
on te banka of. ſome particular 
river adapted by, nature: from that end, 
Which in 4 ferrcdays\ are L n e 
turned imo eels / and ſome of the ancients 
have called che cels that are thus bred, the 
offspring of ove. 
in the:beginningof Fahy in a river not far 
ſtom Canterbury, ſomen patts of! cit covered 
over with ybongieels about the thickneſs: of 
a\ſtraw and cles cels lay on he top of that 
water, thick s Motes art ſaid to be in the 
ſun't! the Mke of other rivers, as namely in 
Severn where they are cattedt yelvers; and 
in a pond or mere near Staffordſpire, where 
about a ſet time: in ſummmer, ſuch fazall' ax 
abound fo much, that many of the; 
ſort of people, that inhabiti near to 0 Ae, 
ſuch⸗ alle gut / of this mere with fitves-or | 
ſheets; and make a lind of erl. cal of them, 
ind eat it as bread. And Ceſuer quotes 
yenerable Bude to ſay, that in Lugland there 
is an iſſand called A, by reaſon of the in- 
numerabie number off eelsʒ that breed. in it. 
But chat eels may! be bred as ſgme worms, 
and ſome kind of bees and -waſps are either 
of dew, or out of che corruption of the 
earth;) ſeems to be, made propable by the! | 
barnacles and eb At RAPS by: the 
— heat and! the rotton planks of an old 
p, atid hatched of trees. bath whichy are: 
AN for/zruths\by: du Barra _ Los 
Camden, and. Gerbard in his Herbal. Py 
i] t943Aai0 by Nondrletiur, At aboſesecls 
that are breds in rivers chat relate to, or are 
marer to the fea, neuer retum to the freſu 
vaters ns tke falmon does When they have 
once taſtu the ſalt water z and rhough Sir 
francis Bacon will allow the eel's life to be 
but ten years, 


ad deathy;.mentions-/a lamp 
to the Romeanethperor to be ade tame, and 
o kept for almoſt threeſcore years: and 
that uſeful And queaſant obſtrvations were 
nule-of zhiid facgpreyy »that:Craſurthe:ofator. | 
ho keptiberl Ws AT Ah a: Andiwe | 
wad: iy door Habawell, that Hlurtenliut was 
ken to weep at 4 death o »lamprey-thav | 
may long 3 07 VIS 3.4. 1 
t isigtanixd Sn DD ee 
or abdut fix months, that is. 9 . the fix 


onds or 


There has been ſcen 


et he, in his hiſtory of life | 
rey belonging 


Eu 
6 


| 


ö 


E E L. 

cold months of the ear, ſtir not up and 
down, neither in the rivers,. nor in the pools. 
in which: they uſually are, but get into the 
ſoſt carth or mud, and there many of tbem 
together bed theinſe]ves; and live without 

fesding upon any thing, as ſome ſwallows 

have been obſerved to do in hollow trees for 
thoſe ſic cold months: this they do, as not 
being able 0 endure winter weather : for 
| Gejner quotes Albertus to ſay, that in the 
year 1h chat year's winter being more 
cold thafl uſually, cels did by nature's in- 
ſtinct get out of the water into a ſtack of hay 
in meadow. upon dry ground, and there 
| bedded? tbemſelves, but at laſt a {roi Killed 
them. And Camden relates that in Lanca- 
Hirtez fiſhes were digged out of the earth 
with ſpades, where no water was near to the 
place. The gel is impatient. of cold, ſo it 
hath been obſerved, that in warm weather 
ameel has been Known te live ive Wear 


of the water. 7% 0 3 


Some curious ſcarehers ite che natorgs of 
fiſh; obferve,.'that, there are ſeveral forts or 
kinds of eels, as the ſilver eel, and green 
| cel;awith which the river Ihemes abounds, 
and thoſe are called grigs; and a blackiſh: 
en, whoſe head ls more. flat and bigger than 


ordinary eels = alſo ad; cel whoſe fins are; 


| 


I 


| 


adi, did n in this nation, 
theſoi iſe ral kinds? are, ſay ſome, 
| diverſly-bred out of vg ion of the 


carth, and ſomo by dew,. end Other ways 3 
as it is affirated:by. ſome ſon certain, that the 


filver cel is bred by generation, but not by 
ſpawning as othet- filly! dog but that her 


* 
— 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


| 


Brood comme: alive: from her, being then. 
Uircle ee, 0 bigger nen longer than . 
in. 27. 
een 8 ba cooghtnicledivers kinds; 
of baits; ay with;powdered beef, with a lob- 
worm, a mac, ot a heb chicken, 


on the: guts of any fi with. almoſt a 
ching, _ be is a dy. che He may be 
| cs with a hctle: lamprey, Ae ome» 


call a pride, and;may:is the hot montfu. be 
EA of them in the Dee, and in 
. other, rivers. / 

ei cel ſe ldpme Rire-in the-day;; 


bur $2 1 himſelf, and eſore is 
uſually; 


K EIL. 
ufually caught by night. He may be then 
caught by laving .hooks, which you are to 
faſten to the bank or twigs of à tree or by 
throwing a ſtring croſs the ſtream with many 
hooks at it, and thoſe baited with the afore- 
ſaid baits, and a <lod or plummet, or ſtone, 
thrown into the river with this line, that ſo: 
you may in the morning find it near to ſome'- 
fixt place, and then take 1t up IP a drag- | 
hook or otherwiſe. © | 

Eels do not uſually ſtir in che Hap time, 
for then they hide themſelves under ſome 
covert, or under boards or. pl 


flood gates, or weares, or mills, or in holes 


in the river banks; ſo that you obſerving 


your time in a warm day, when the water is 
loweſt, may take a ſtrong ſmall hook es. 
to a ſtrong line, or to a about a yard 
long, and then into one of 
between any boards about a mill, or under 
any great ſtone or plank, or any place where 
you think an eel may hide or ſhelter herſelf, 
u may, with the help of a ſhort ſtick put 
in your bait, but leiſurely, and as far as yo 
may conveniently: and it is ſcarce to be 
doubted, but that if there be an eel within 
the ſight of it, the eel will bite inſtantly, 
and as certainly gorge it: you. need not 
doubt to have him, if you pull him not dut 
of the hole too quickly; but | pull him our: 
by degrees; for he lying folded double in his 
hole, will with the help of his tail break all, 
unleſs you give him time to be wearied with 
pulling, and ſo get him out by el not 
pulling too harxe. 1 
The haunts of the bel are werde; under 
roots, ſtumps of trees, holes, and clefts of 
the earth, both in the banks and at the 
bottom, and in the plain mud: where they. 
lie with only their heads out, watching 
for ey are alſo found under great 
ſtones, eld ember, about flood- gates, weares, / 
bridges, and old mills i they delight in ſtili 
waters, and in thoſe that are ſoul and muddy; 
though the ſmaller ccls'are to be met with 
in all ſorts of rivers and ſoil es 
Although the manner! in which eels, and 
indeed all fiſu ure rated;; in fufficiently 


14 


ſettled, as Peas the foregoing avs, 
42725 ons ISunic e 0517 ve 


44% 


determine the queſtion. 


anks about 


5 


] | 


"theſe. holes, or 


throw the lead out, and let the line lie me 


take a pike, ' en Ju 
The tiver Kennet. in Berkſbire, the S/cur-in 
| Dorſetſbire, Art in Lan e; and Autban 


1 | in Lincolnſhire, are famed: for producingexcel- 


EE L. 
there yet remains a queſtion; undecided 
naturaliſts, and that is, Whether the = 
be an oviparous or a viviparous fill: ? ; altos 


inclines to the latter opinion. The follow 
ing relation from Bowlker- may 80 near to 


Taking it for granted then that eels do 
not ſpawn, all-we; = ve to ſay in this place is, 
that though, as our author tells us, they 
are never out ſeaſon, yet, as fame ſay, they 
are beſt in winter, and worſt in May : and 
it is to be noted of eels, that the longer they 
E 85 the better they. are. ee ure Cad, 
1 
Of bas for. the el, the beſt. are lob- 
| worm, oach minaows, ſmall pope or pearch 
e fins cut off, pieces of any fiſh, 
tally bleak, or being very lucid, with 
which [ have taken very large ones. 
As the angling for ells is noevery pleaſant 
amuſement, and. is always attended with | 
great trouble and the dazu of tackle, ma- 
ny, while they angle for other ſiſh, lay lines 
for the eel, which they tie to weeds, flags, 
Sc. with marks to find them by ; or you 
may take a long packthread line, with a 
leaden weight at the end, and hooks looped 
on at a yard diſtance from each other: faſten 
one end to the flags, or on the: ſhore; an 


„r PO EEG CERy 


time, and im; this ore yew may: probably 


lent eels: the latter to ſo great a degree, 35 
to give riſe to the we een 


n | TR el eee 


Abe cel, 7 Wi 2 pike. - "Ry 
In all Fagland i none ke. 1, | 
ten Ii Mils 1 13 1 
| 97 But ae. is Cod + 6g Ate. no cls ſupegor in 
| goodneſs to thoſe taken in the head ol the 
New River near ington ; and Imyſelſ have 
ſeen eels caught there with a 298 and line, 
A ob doing ee 
Eels, contrary to all 1 e 
ſwim up, but re 
i n e 03. e 3400 nen NH WT. 
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; 
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muy 9H 774 * ls trols 

/ df Way of caking FM 95 C1 3802 

11 vm a9 (01 9755 97 ile Zum 0 Y 
5 Take five or fix lan, 9 what wude 
you think fit) each of them about ſixteen 
yards long, and at every two yards make 
2 nooze to hang on a hock armed, either to 
double thread or GIk, twiſt, for that is bet- 
ter than r e your hooks with mil- 
lers thumbs, loaches, minnows, or 

geons : to e nooze let there be a line 
—— and all the lines muſt lie acroſs the 
rirer / in the deepeſt place, either with 
ſtones, or pegged down, lying in the. bot- 


tom. Tou muſt watch all night, or riſe 


very early in the morning at break of day 
(or elſe you will loſe many that were hung) 
and draw up the lines, upon each of which 
you may expect O or three cels or 
igs. 
Egk srEAR this inftrumesr is made 
for the moſt part with three forks or teeth; 
jaggec on the ſides; but ſome have four, 
which laſt are the beſt; this they ſtrike into 
the mud at the bottom of the river, and if it 
chance to light where they _ there is no 


fear of tak ing them. 
But to tale the largeſt eels Ab 1 
hooks are to be baited! with ſmall roaches, 


me hooks A peer ARCANE of the 


EEL-BACK'D 3 are ſuch as | have 
black liſts along their backs. 

EFFECTS: or rut Hany, are RNs for 
the aids, i. e; the motions of the hand that 
ſerve to conduct the horſe. 

There are four effects of the * dr 3 
vays of making uſe of the bridle, namely, to 
puſh the horſe forwards, or give him head; 
to hold him in; and turn the hand either to 
the right or left. See N AILS: e 

ELVERS, a. ſort of grigs, edn als; 
vhich at a certain time vf the year ſwim on 
the tap of the water, about Bniſtol and Gon- 


| iter, and are ſkimmed up in ſmall: domes 
Ya 


n won ideen 63 e 


EMBRACE mas Vor A; horſe is ſaid 
o embrace a. vere, when 1 in working on 


| 


| 


| 


liar manner of dreng they 
baked in lietle cakes, tried, and ſerved up wor | 


b;J& ENSAIM AHA. 


% 
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I volts he makes 4 good way eyery time with 


bis fore- legs. 
Such a horſe has embraced a good deal of 
12 ſor when the place where, his fore- 
ſtood, to where they now ſtand, he has 
8 or gone over, almoſt a foot and a 
a 

If he does not embrace a good deal of 
ground, he will only beat the duſt; that is, 
he will put his fore-feet juſt by the place 
from x eine he lifted them. 

Thus the oppoſite term to embrace a volt 
is, beating the duſt. 

A horſe cannot take in too much ground, 
provided his croupe does not throw out; 
roſe is, providege does. not go out of te 
volt. 

EMpRIM ED. [Hunting term] uſed. by 
hunters when a hart forlakes the herd.. 

ENCRAINE; an old, obſolete and im- 
pro word, ſignifying a horſe then rung 

poiled in the wicher s. 
hs ; 255 ENDE W, {in Falconry] is a term uſed 
when a hawk ſo digeſts her meat, that ſhe not 
only diſcharges her gorge of it, but even 


cleanſes her pannel. 


ENGOUTED, in Falconry] is a term 
uſed when a hawk's feathers have black ſpota 
. J Jo ani 2 

"ENLARGE 4 Horex, on MAKE HIM OO 
LAR R, is to make him embrace mare ground 
than he covered. 

This is done when a horſe works: upon a 
round, or upon volts, and approaches too 
near the centre; ſo that it is deſired he ſhould, 
gain more ec or take Meer n- 

Y 911 Das BY . 

To enlarge your horſe, yon ſhould. pricks 
F with both heels, or aid him with the; 
_ calves of you ing, and bear your hand out 
pn To +0 R103 CATTLE if 

Yovedarſi waters enlarge him and pricks 
| him with the inner heel, fuſtaining him with, 
che outet legt in order 29 preſs hit r 
| and make his boulders go. 
Upon ſuch. oecafions,. che ai ing maſters | 

only, large, large, Ser INL... 
To ENSEAM a Hawx Lin Falconryþ 
s term uſrd. 


ENT 
Tor purging a falcon, or horſe of his Slut and 
reaſe. ente e 
is ENSEELED {in FaleonryÞa' term bed of 


a hawk, which is ſaid to 92 ſeeled, when 2 
thread is drawn through her upper eye lid, 
and made faſt under her beak, to take away 
or obſtruct the ſight. 

ENTABLER. A word uſed in the acade- 
mies, as applied to a horſe whoſe  croupe | 
goes before his ſhoulders in working 0 on 
volts : for in regular manage one of 
the ſhoulders ought to be before the wo 1 85 
Tour horſe entables, for in working to the 
right, he has an inclination to throw him- 
ſelf upon the right heel, but that fault you 
may Paovens by taking hold of the right 
rein, ke ceping your right leg near, and re- 
moving l your left leg as far as the horſe es 
ſhoulders. 

A horſe cannot commit this fault without 
committing-that fault that is called in the 
academies aculer, which ſee; but aculer 
may be without entabler. * 1 Abort zu and 
EMBRACE. 

To ENTER A Win a term uſed of a 
hawk, when ſhe firſt begins to kill: | 

To ENTER Hovunys, is to inſtruct them | 
how to hunt. F 

The time of doing this is when chey are 
feventeen of eighteen months old, then they 
are to be tauglit᷑ to take the water and ſwim ; 
they are to be led abroad in the heat of the 
day to enable them to endure exerciſe; they 
muſt be led through flocks of Aeg and war- 
rens to bring them to commandQ. 

They muſt be brought to know! their 
names, to underſtand he voice of che huntſ- 
man, the ſound of the wort ana to: vfe'their 
own voices. 

Noon is the beſt time af anbivies them, in 
a fair warm day; for if they be entered in a 
morning, they wilt give out when the hear 
comes o. +36 9-354 19910-3961 E. 

Take in the moſt advanced, cer the guns 
may not ſtand long Roy ws but that the | 


"2 6 4 © 


— 


| 


- hounds may be rewarded you ought to do 
this at leaſt once a week, for o months ſuc- 
cellively., Lt AY 3 AVAST AF 1: d 


| ſeaſoned with that gam 


| then let the hounds be laid on with the ut- 


| to their own ſcents than to the r 


to hunt juſt and true; in ſuch! caſes they 


' afliſtance, and they muſt be 3 _— - 


L "By this mewn they wi ehe and 


* 
i 
£ 


nw 


game you u enter them At, 
that they will not leane off the purſuit. | 

You muſt alſo take care to enter them with 
the beſt and ſtauncheſt hounds that can be 
got, and let there be not oe ne cur in 
the fiel. | þ 

The hare is abend the beſt game. to 
enter your hounds: at, ſor whatfoever: chace 
they are” deſigned for, they will thereby 
learn all turns and doubl „and how to 
eome to the hollow; they will alſo come to 
have a perfect ſcent and hard feet, by being 
hills to ers dee parks, f and "dry 

TW ; 

They muſt ab firſt have " the e 

iven them that may be, and when the hare 
is ſtarted from her form, let che ſcent cool a 
little; obſerving which way ſhe went, and 


moſt advantage and help that can be, either f 
of wind, view, or bollow, of the pricking i in f 
ber Mage. i ei 1 0 
or will it be amiſs, if thing have the ad- F 
vantage of a hare tired che fame moning in q 

her courſe. * 

Care muſt alſo h that they hunt fair hi 
and even, without lagging behind, ſtraggling fo 
on either ſide, and running wildly on head: th 
and in caſe any be found committing ſuch th 

faults, they mult be beaten into the feſt of 0 
cc 


= pack, and forced to the ſcent along with 
em. 771 
The like is to be dons ber refuſe to 
ſtrike upon a default, but run on babbling 
and yelping without the ſcentz by doing 
which they draw away the reſt of the dogs, 
until ſome of the elder dogs take it, then 
E them be ee with horn ad hol- 
! 
If any of the young Me e 
of f the 
pack, and conſequently are caſt behind, work 
out the defaults by their own noſes, and come 


mult: have all manner of encouragement and 


2 of themſelves at their own _ 
can never prove ill, it they are — 
ed ere baſtineſs -andi.ndiferetion ; 


3043 oh ui act 11 4 and fob 


. 


py 


. RNA 
ſor alittle patience in the hunters, and-their 
own experience will 
chief leaders. 
be allowed' to break her up, but they muſt be 
beaten off; then ſhe is to be caſed and cut 
be rewarded; and of this means in a ſhort 
time the whelps will be brought to great im- 
Some are of opinion, that the beſt way to 
- and to trail her upon the ground, ſome- 
times one way and ſometimes another, and 
off to hide her there, and the dog taking the 
wind thereof will run to and fro till he finds 
The huntſman ought to un 
the nature and diſpoſition of the hounds in 
of that nature, that when they have found 
out the footſteps they will go forwards with- 
Others again, when they have found a 
ſound the footings of the beaſt, will prick up 
their ears a little, and either bark or wag 
Again, there are ſome that cannot keep the 
ſcent, but Wander up and down and hunt 
others again cannot hunt by foot, but only 
by the fight of the gore: N 


in bring them to be the 
_ When'the hare is killed, the dogs muſt not 
to pieces, with which the young hounds muſt 
ovements. 
enter young hounds is to take a live hare, 
having drawn her at a convenient diſtance 
hei. o 
derſtand well 
finding out the game, for ſome of them are 
out any voice or ſhew of 1 
head, will ſnew the game; ſome again having 
their ſtern ar ears. 
counter, taking up any falſe ſcent; and 
For entering the hounds at a hart or buck; 


t 
let him be in the prime of greaſe, for then 
5 cannot ſtand up or hold the chace ſo 
ong. 3 e + . wa? TeY | | 
The foreſt. pitched upon ſhould have all 
the relays at equal proportion as near as may 
de; then let the young hounds be placed 
with five or fix old ſtaunch hounds to enter 
them, and let them be led to the fartheſt and 
laſt relay, and cauſe the hart or buck to be 
hunted to them, and being come up, let the 
old hounds be uncoupled, and having found 
the hart, having well entered the cry, let the 
young ones be uncoupled; and if any of 
them are found to lag behind, whip or beat 
them forwards. n 


5 
15 
| 
| 


ENT 


"Immediately flay his neck and reward the 
2 for it is beſt to do ſo while he is 
1 | 

But for the more ready entering them, the 
few following inſtructions may be of ule : 
Let them be brought to the quarry, by 
taking five or ſix nimble huntſmen, and each 
having two couple of dogs led in liams, and 
having unlodged the hart, purſue him fair 
and ſorely without tiring the hounds ; and af- 
ter two or three hours chace, when you 
find him begin to ſink, then caſt off your 
young ones. ing 

Another method, is to take a buck or ſtag 
in a toil or net, and having difabled him by 
cutting one of his feet,. let him looſe, then 
about half an hour after gather the young 


hounds together, and having found out the 


view or flot of the buck or hart by the blood- 
hound, uncouple your young dogs, and let 
them hunt, and when they have killed their 
game, reward them with it, while it is hot ; 


the moſt uſual part being the heck flayed. 
Some enter their young hounds within a 


toil, but that is not ſo good: for the hart 


or buck does nothing then but turn and 


caſt about, becauſe he cannot run an end; 
by which means they are always in ſight of 
him, ſo that if afterwards they were to run 


at force, a free chace being out of ſight, 
the dogs would ſoon give over. See Honts- 


= 


MAN. 26h $4 
Here take notice, that with whatſoever' 


you firſt enter your hounds, and therewith 
reward them, they will ever after love 


moſt. „ „ 
Therefore if you intend them for the hart, 
ENTERFERING: A diſeaſe incident 
to horſes, that comes ſeveral ways, being 
either hereditary, or by ſome ſtiffneſs in 
the pace; or by bad and over broad ſhoe-. 
ing; which cauſe him to go ſo narrow be- 
hind with his hinder feet; that he frets 
one againſt another, fo that there grows 


enter them not firſt with the hind. 


In what place ſoever you kill the hart, | 


hard mattery ſcabs, which are ſo ſore that 
they make him go lame; the ſigns being 
his ill going, and the viſible marks of the 
The cure: Take three parts of ſheeps 


largeneſs or ſize is 


EPA 


dung newly made, and one part of rye or 
wheaten flower, which muſt be. dried and 
mixt well with the dung; kneading it to a 
paſte ; then let it be made vp into a cake and 
baked, and apply this warm to the part, and 
it will heal it ſoon ; or elſe anoint it with tur- 
pentine, and verdegreaſe, mixt together, 
finely powdered. 

ENTERMEWER [in Falconry] is a 
hawk that changes the colour of her wings 
by d .. en 

To ENTERPEN [in Falconry] a term 
uſed of a hawk, who they ſay enterpenneth ; 
that is, ſhe has her feathers wrapt up,ſnarled, 


or entangled, 


ENTERVIEW [in Falconry] a term uſed 
for the ſecond year of a hawk's age. 

ENTIFR. The French word for a flone 
horſe; entier is a ſort. of horſe that refuſes to 
turn, and is ſo far from following or obſerv- 
ing the hand, that he reſiſts it. Thus they 
ay: 1 h 
Such a horſe is entier on the right hand, 
he puts himſelf upon his right heel, and will 
not turn to the right. r 
If your horſe is entier, and refuſes to turn 
to what hand you will, provided he flies or 


parts from the two heels, you have a remedy; | E Word tor a horie 
that is light bodied, lank bellied, thin flank- 


for him; for you have nothing to do but to 
put the Newcaſtle upon him; i. e. ſupple him 
with a caveſſon made after the Duke of 
Newcaftle's way.  __ 75 27 
ENTORSES. See PasTERN. 
ENTRAVES, and EnTRAvons. See 
IIC | 1 172 
ENTREPAS, is a broken pace or going, 
and indeed properly a broken amble, that is 
neither a walk nor trot, but ſome what of an 
amble. 3 | 
This is the pace or gate of ſuch horſes as 
have no reins or back, and go upon their 
ſhoulders, or of ſuch as are ſpoiled in their 
bihbg „ . 1 
ENTRIES [Hunting term] are thoſe 


places or thickets through which deer are 


found lately to have paſſed, by which their 
gueſſed at, and then 
the hounds or beagles are put to them for 
view. 5 15 Patt 
EPARER. A word uſed in the me- 


: 
« 


horn, about the bigneſs of a cheſnut, placed 


4 


, 


- || horſe in the menage. 


I. 


ESTRAPADE, is the defence of a horſe 
that will not obey; who to get rid of his rider, 


87 , . + 
Fr : 

bd G 

E XP 


nage, to. ſignify the flinging of 4 horſe, 
or his yerking or ſtriking out with his hind 


In caprioles, a horſe muſt yerk out behind 
with all his force; but in balotades he ſtrikes 
but half out; and in croupades he does not 
ſtrike out his hind legs at all. | 

All ſuch yerking horſes are reckoned 
, ee ee WHEL" 
ERGOT. Is a ſtub like a piece of ſoft 
behind and below the paſtern joint, and 
commonly hid under the tuft of the fet- 


V0 DIS-ERGOT, or take it out, is to cleave 
it to the quick with an inciſion Knife, in or- 
der to pull up the bladder full of water that 
lies covered with the ergot.... 

This operation is ſcarce practiſed at Paris, 
but in Holland it is frequently performed up- 
on all four legs, with intent to prevent watery 
ſores and other foul ulcers. 


; "ESQUIVAINE. An old French word, 
ſignifying a long and ſevere chaſtiſement of a 
' © ESSAY or a Dx [Hunting term] is the 
breaſt or briſket of that animal. 
"ESTRAC, is the French word for a horſe 


ed, and narrow cheſted. Sze BRI, Licar 
BELLIID, FLANK, Joixr E, Sc. 


rides haſtily before, and while his fore- hand is 
yet in the air, yerks out furioully with his 
hind legs, ſtriking higher, than his head was 


oO 


| before, and. during his counter-time goes 


back rather than advances;.. 1 | 
ESTRAY. A beaſt that is wild in any. | 
lordſhip, and not owned by any man; in 
which caſe, if it be cryed according to law in 
the next market towns, and it be not claimed 
by the owner within a year and a day, it falls 
to the lord of the manor. 
To EXPEDIATE, ſignifies to cut out 


the balls of dogs feet, to. hinder them from 
purſuing the 3 game. But Mr. Man- 


wood ſays, it implies the cutting off the four 
claws of the right ſide; and that e 


ere 
Wy 4 


4 


. 


with it; they Read ald be reloture; bold 


vv 
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of every dog in the foreſt unexpediated is to 
27 - | on 5 cio 4 
Te EXTEN 4 HORSE, ſome make uſe of 
this expreſſion, importing to. make a horſe 
„„ Fan, Be ne 
EYES. or Hoss that are very bright, 
lively, full of fire, pretty large and full, are 
molt eſteemed; but ſuch as are very big, are 
not the beſt; neither ſhould they be too gog- 
gling or. ſtaring, out of the head, but equal 


A horſe to appear ſhor 
object fixedly, with a kind of diſdain, and not 
turn his eyes another wg. 

The eye of an horſe diſcovers his inclina- 
tion, paſſion, malice, health, and diſpoſi- 
tion; when the eyes are ſunk, or that the 
eye-brows are too much raiſed up, and as it 


and briſk. ee AT ON | 
well ſhould look on his 


were ſwelled; 
ill- nature. r 77 8 

When the pits above the eyes are extreme- 
ly hollow, it is for the moſt part a certain 
token of old age, though horſes got by an 
old ſtallion have them very deep at the age 
of four or five years; as alſo their eyes and 
eye-lids wrinkled and hollo px. 


In the eye there are two thing to be con- 
ſidered, 1. The cryſtal. 2. The bottom or 
ground of the eye. | 


The cryſtal A that roundneſs of the eye 
which appears at the firſt view, being the 


moſt tranſparent part thereof, and it ſhould | 


for clearneſs reſemble a piece of rock cryſtal, 
ſo that it may be'plainly. ſeen through; be- 
cauſe if it is otherwiſe obſcure and troubled, 
it is a ſign the eye is not good. _. 

A reddiſh cryſtal, denotes that the eye is 
either inflamed, or that it is influenced by 


it is a ſign of viciouſneſs and 


the moon: a cryſtal that is feuille mort, or of 


the colour of à dead leaf upon the lower 
part, and troubled on the upper, infallibly in- 
dicates that the horſe is lunatic; but it con- 
tinues no longer than while the humour actu- 
ally poſſeſſes the eye. Fi 


The ſecond part of the eye that is to be | 


obſerved, is the ground or bottom, which is 
the pupil or apple of the eye, and to 


properly | 

de 8 to be large and full: it may | fo that 

| ceived, IN vo be 
; X 


2 


** 


be clearly perceived, that you may know 


| 


if there be any dragon, 


* 


EYE 
| % 2, e. a. white ſpot, in 
the bottom thereof, which makes a horſe 
blind in that eye, or will do it in a ſhort 
time; this ſpeck at firſt appears no bigger 
than a grain of millet ; but will grow to ſuch 
a bigneſs as to cover the whole apple of the 
eye, and is incurable, 


If the whole bottom of the eye be white, 
or or a tranſparent greeniſh white, it is a 
bad: ſign, though the horſe be not quite 
blind, but as yet ſees a little: however it 
ought. to be. obſerved, that if you look to 
his. eyes when oppoſite to a white wall, the 


reflection of it will make the apples of them 


77 — whitiſh, and ſomewhat inclining to 
the green, though they be really good ; when 
you perceive this, you may try whether his 
eyes have the ſame appearance in another 
—_— | | 

If you can difcern as it were two grains of 
chimney ſoot fixed thereto, above the bot- 
tom of the eye, it is a ſign the cryſtal is tranſ- 
parent, and if beſides this, the ſaid bottom be 
without ſpot or whiteneſs, then you may con- 
clude that the eye is ſound. . 

You ſhould alſo examine whether an eye 
which is troubled and very brown, be leſs 
than the other, for if it be, it is unavoidably 
loſt without recovery. | | 

Examine diligently thoſe little eyes that 


are ſunk in the head, and appear very black, 


and try if you can perfectly ſee through the 
cryſtal, then look to the bottom. of the eye, 
and ſee that the pupil be big and large; for 
in all eyes the ſmall, narrow, and long pupils 
run a greater riſk of loſing the ſight than any 
other, Vor their diſorders and cure, ſee 
WATERS: 120 

EYE or a Horse. Some general obſerva- 
tions from thence to diſcover the quality or 
condition of a horſe: 

1. The walk ot ſtep of a blind horſe is 


always unequal and uncertain, he not daring 


to ſet down his feet boldly when he is lead in 


one's hand ; but if the ſame horſe be mount- 
ed by a vigorous rider, and the horſe of 
himſelf be mettled, then the fear of the 
ſpurs will make him go reſolutely and freely, 
10 that his blindneſs . thall ſcarcely be per- 


2 2. Another 


E YB 
2. Another mark by which a horſe that 
is ſtark blind may be known, is, that when 
he hears any perſon entering the ſtable, he 
will inſtantly prick up his ears, and move 
them backwards and forwards; the reaſon 
is, becauſe a ſprightly horſe having loſt his 
ſight miſtruſts every thing, and is conti- 
nually in an alarm upon the leaſt noiſe he 
hears. | r 
3. When horſes have either the real or 
baſtard ſtrangles, or are changing their foul 
teeth, or are putting out their upper tuſhes, 
ſome of them have their ſight weak and 
troubled, ſo that a man would judge them 
blind; and ſometimes they actually become 
ARS bt FN 
Note, that this weakneſs of ſight happens 
oftener in caſting the corner teeth, than any 
of the reſt. e 
4. The colours moſt ſubject to bad eyes 
are, the very dark grey, the flea- bitten, the 
white ſpotted, that of peach bloſſoms, and 
frequently the roan. For the cure of bad eyes, 
fee ULcts, 8 87 Ty 


EYE or TE Branca or a BRIDLE, is 


the uppermoſt part of the branch which is 
flat with a hole in it, for joining the branch 
to the headſtall, and for keeping the curb 
faſt. | : 5 

A horſe unſhod of one eye, is a rallying 
expreffion, importing that he 1s blind of, an 


e. 
EYE or & BEAN, is a black ſpeck or marx 
in the cavity of the corner teeth, which is 
formed about the age of five and a half, and 
continues till ſeven or eight. 

And it is from thence we uſually ſay, ſuch 
a horſe marks ſtill; and. fuch a one has no | 
mark, See TEETRH. 

EYE-FLAP. A little piece of leather, | 
that covers the eye of a coach-horſe when 
harneſſed. 5 N a 

EYESS. j A young hawk newly taken 

NYESS. J out of the neſt, and not able 
to prey for herſelf,  * 

It being difficult to bring ſuch. a bird. to 
perfection, ſhe muſt be fed, firſt in a cool 
room that has two windows, one to the 
north and the other to the eaſt; which are 


9 


or three falcades, and finiſhes his flop with * 


to be opened and barred oer wich Jaths, . 


peſate. 


FAL 


but not ſo wide as for a hark to get out, 
or vermin to come in; and the chamber 
apght to be ſtrewed with freſh leaves, &c, 
Her food muſt be ſparrows, young pige- 
ons,. and ſheeps hearts; and her meat ſhould 
be cut while the is very young or little, or 
ſhred into fmall pellets, and ſhe muſt be fed 
twice or thrice'a day, according as you find 
her endure it, or put it over. ff 
When ſhe is full ſummed and flies about, 
give her whole ſmall birds, and fometimes 
eed her on your fiſt, ſuffering her to ſtrain 
and kill the birds in your hand, and ſome- 
times put live birds into her room, and let 


her kill and feed on them, and hereby you th 
will not only neul her, but take her off from fal 
that ſcurvy quality of hiding her prey. thi 
Again, go every morning into the room, 
and call her to your fiſt: as ſoon as ſhe has dif 
put forth all her feathers, take her out of the the 

\ chamber and furniſh her with bells, hewits, the 
jeſſes, and Tines ; it will be abſolutely neceſ- me 
fary to ſeel her at firſt, that ſhe may the bet- eye 
ter endure the hood and handling g. and the o 
hood ſhould be a rufter, one that is large and hay 
eaſy, which muſt be put on and pulled off / 
frequently, ſtroking her often on the head acc 
till ſhe ſtands gently ;, and inthe evening un- whe 
ſeel her by candle light. See the manner of blan 
SEELING. A Hax. 1 in d 
EYRE or Taz FoxksT. The juſtice- ſeat d 

or court, which uſed to be held every three N 
years by the juſtices of the foreſt, journeying o th 
up and down for that purpoſqgGGG. œf T 
 EYRIE {in Falconry] a brood, or neſt, s 1 
a place where. hawks build and hatch their: Wl very 
young. | 1 6, W : 4 rery 
13 1 N 5 ccult 
FJ \ALCADE ; a horſe makes falcades when quarr 
© he throws himſelf upon his haunches liver, 
two or three times; as in very quick corvets; full o 
eg is done. in forming a ſtop and half Th 
* Cake £2) enn | lame 
falcade therefore, is this action of the WW is | 
haunches and of the legs, which bend very Hand 
low, as in corvets, when you make a ſtop or Thi 


half ſtop. Thus they-ſay,. © 
This-horſe ſtops well.; for he makes two 


This 


5 


FAL 


This Horfe has no haunches, he will make 


. 


no:falcades, © N hs 

The. falcades of that horſe are ſo much 
prettier, that in making them his haunches 
ee 

Stop your horſe upon the haunches, in 
making him ply them well; ſo that after 
forming his faleades, he muſt reſume his 
gallop without making a peſate ; that is, 
without ſtopping or marking one time: and 


thus he will make a half-ſtop. See Srop, 


Harr-sror, HAuxchks, and TMs. 
FALCON. Of theſe there are ſeven 
FAULCON. j kinds, viz. falcon gentle, 

the haggard' falcon, the Barbary or tartaret 

falcon, the gerfalcon, the ſaker, the lanner, 

the Tunician,  _ 5 . 
Falcons of one kind differ much, and are 

differently named, according to the time of 


their firſt, reclaiming, places of haunt, and 
the countries from whence they come; as 


mewed hawks,. ramaged hawks, ſoar hawks, 
ejeſſes3z. and theſe again are divided in- 
p large kawks, mean hawks, and ſlender 
aWKS, OF + ef | : 

All theſe have different males and plumes 
according to the nature of the country from 
whence they come; as ſome are black, ſome 
blank or ruſſet: and they alſo are different 
in diſpoſition, as ſome are beſt for the field, 
ud others for the river. 9 

Names are alſo given to falcons according 


to their age and taking. 


rery troubleſome. in their feeding, they cry 


rery much, and are not entered but with dif-- | 


iculty ; , but being once well entered and. 
quarried, prove excellent hawks for the hern, 
ver, or any ſort of fowl, and are hardy and 
full of mettle. © _ | 
The ſecond is a+ramage falcon, which 
ame ſhe retains from the time of her leav- 
ug the eyrie, during the months of June, Ju- 
hand Auguſt. „ 
| Theſe are hard to be manned, but be- 
ing 2 reclaimed, are not inferior to any 
w | | 
The third is a ſoar-hawk; ſo called, Sep-- 


ver, October, and November. 


| 


| 


f 


more 


FAL. 


{  Fhe firſt plumes they have when they for- 
ſake the eyrie, they keep a whole year be- 
fore they mew them, which are called ſoar- 


feathers. 


The fourth is termed murzarolt, (the lateſt 


term is carviſtl, as much as to ſay, carry on 


the fiſt) they are ſo called January, February, 
Marcb, and April, and till the middle of May, 
8 which time they muſt be kept on the 

They ate for the moſt part very great ba- 
ters, and therefore little eaters: they are bad 
hawks, frequently troubled with filander 
worms, and are rarely brought to be good for 
any thing. | 

The fifth are called enter-mews, from the 
middle of May to the latter end of December; 
they are ſo called becauſe they. caſt their. 
coats. | | 

FALCONER. One who tames; mana- 

es, and looks after falcons, or other 
awks.. FN 

FALLING-EVIL in Hozsts. A diſeaſe 
proceeding -from ill. blood,. and cold thin: 
phlegm gathered together in the fore part of 
the head, between the panicle and the brain, 
which being diſperſed over the whole brain, 
ſuddenly cauſes the horſe to fall, and bereaves » 
him of all ſenſe for a time. 

The ſymptoms of this diſtemper are, when 


the horſe is falling, his body will quiver and 


quake, and he will foam at the mouth, and 
when you would think him to be dying, 


The firſt is an eyeſs; which name ſhe bears | he will riſe up on a ſudden and fall to his 


8 long as: ſhe is in the eyrie. Theſe are 


meat. f 
Spaniſh, Italian, and French horſes, ate 
ore ſubject to this diſtemper than the Eng- 
1 : 
The cure: Bleed the horſe in the neck, 
taking away a good quantity of blood; and 
bleed him again in the temple veins and eye 
veins, four or five days after; afterwards 
anoirft- his body all over with a comfortable 
friction, and bathe his head and ears with oil 
of bay, liquid pitch and tar mixed together, 
and make him a canvaſs cap quilted with 


| wool, to keep his head warm, and give him 


a purging or ſcouring. See Palsv. | 
FALLOW, being of a paliſh red colour, 


N 


F A L 


like. that of a brick half burnt 3 as fallow. 

8 „ 

FaALLOW-HOUNDS, are hardy, and of 
a good ſcent, keeping well their chace with- 
out change; but not ſo ſwift as the white; 
they are of a ſtrong conſtitution, and do not 
fear the water, running ſurely, and are very 
hardy; commonly love the hart before any 
other chace. _ t ir | br 
Thoſe that are well jointed, having good 
claws, are fit to make blood-hounds, and 
thoſe which have ſhagged tails are generally 
ſwift runners. | PR SITY 
. Theſe hounds are fitter for princes than 
private gentleman, becauſe they ſeldom run 
more than one chace, neither have they any 
great ſtomach to the | hare, or other ſmall 
chaces; and that which is worlt of all, they 
are apt to run at tame beaſts. Th: 

FALSE QUARTER. IN a Horse, is a 
Cleft, crack, or chine ſometimes on the 
outſide, but for the moſt part on the inſide 
of his hoof, being an unſound, quarter, ap- 
pearing like a piece put in, and not at all 
intire: it is attended with a violent pain 
and opening as the horſe ſets his foot to the 
Yround. : | 
This diſtemper, as to the inward cauſe, is 
the effect of a dry brittle hoof, and narrow 
heels; it comes by ill ſhoeing and paring, 
or elſe by gravelling, or a prick with a nail 
or ſtub, which will occaſion halting, 
and wateriſh blood will iſſue out of the 
cleft. | * 
The cure: Cut away the old corrupt 

hoof, and having the whites of nine eggs, 


powder of incenſe, unſlaked lime, maſtic, | 


verdigreaſe, and falt of each four ounces, 
mix them together, and dip into them as 
much hards as will cover the whole hoof, 
and apply them to the ſorrence, and lay 
ſwine's greaſe all about it the thickneſs of an 
inch or more ; do this likewiſe underneath, 


and tie on all ſo faſt as that it may not be | 


ſtirred for a whole fortnight at leaſt, then 
renew the ſame application, and the horſe 
will require no other dreſſing to compleat the 


cure. HH ns 
FAR, an appellation given to any part 


| eaſe, that a horſe can be affected with; 


— 


diſeaſe appears in different places in differ- 


of a horſe's right ſide ; thus the far foot, the 


but it commonly ariſes in à vein, or near 


knobs, or tumours, are found on the veins. 


FAR 


far ſhoulder, Oc. is the ſame with the right 
foot, the right ſhoulder, Se. 

 FARCIN, . ) A creeping ulcer, and 
FARC T, g the, moſt loathſome, 
FASHION, J ſtinking, and filthy dir. 


roceeding from corrupt blood, engendered 
in the body by over heats and colds, which 
by ſpreading and dilating themſelves, will 
at laſt over-run the whole body of the horſe; 


BD Oo nos qo = -» =. 


ſome maſter vein that feeds and nouriſhes 
che F 1s OT LL eeS +, . 
This diſtemper is ſometimes occaſioned 
by ſpur-galling with ruſty, ſpurs, ſnaffle- 
bitt, or the bite of another horſe infected 
with the ſame diſeaſe: or if it be in the leg, 
it may come by one leg's interfering with 
, ITS 
In the beginning of this diſeaſe a few ſmall 


They reſemble grapes, and are painful to 
the touch, ſo that the creature will ſhew 
evident marks of it's uneaſineſs on their be- 
ing preſſed with the finger. They are at firſt 
very hard like unripe grapes, but in a very 
little time become ſoft bliſters, which 
break and diſcharge a bloody matter, and be- 
come very foul and untoward ulcers. This 


ent creatures. Some ſhew it firſt on the 
head, ſome on the external jugular vein, 
ſome on the plate vein, extending from 
thence downwards. on the inſide of the fore- 
leg towards the knee, or upwards towards 
the briſket; in ſome. it firſt appears abou. 
the paſterns, on the ſides of the large veins 
of the inſide of the thigh, extended towards 
the groin; and in others on the flanks, 
{preaging by degrees towards the lower 
elly. lt, 1454 40h 


abt, - he Method of Cure. 


When the farcy attacks only one part of i 
horſe, and where the blood veſſels are ſmall 
it may be eaſily cured ; but when the plats 
vein is affected, and turns chorded, and eſpe: 
cially when the curial veins within fide of 
the thigh are in that Condition, the 27 05 

| 2 e 


9 
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comes vety "difficult, and the creature is 
rarely fit for any thing after it, but the 
meaneſt drudgery. Thoſe therefore who 


depend upon ſome particular medicine, and 
flatter themſelves with "wy, able to cure 
with it every ſpecies of the farcy, will find 
themſelves | wretchedly . miſtaken; various 
medicines are neceſſary, according as the 
diſeaſe is ſuperficial or inveterate : the for- 
mer is eaſily cured, nay ſometimes moderate 
exercife alone will be ſuffictent; but the 
latter requires knowledge and experience, 


and ſometimes baffles the molt ſkilful, and 


defies the whole power of medicine. Co- 
pious bleedings are abſolutely neceſſary, 
eſpecially if the creature be fat and full of 
blood. This evacuation always checks the 
progreſs of a farcy in it's beginning; but 
the good effects of it vaniſn too ſoon, eſpe- 
cially if the horſe be too low in fleſh. After 
bleeding mix ſour ounces of cream of tartar, 
vith a ſufficient: quantity of lenitive electu- 
ay, to make it into balls, and give the doſe 
every other day for a week; and at the ſame 
ime give him three ounces of nitre every 
day in his water, While theſe medicines 


re given inwardly. to remove the cauſe, let 
the tumours be rubbed twice a day with the 


ſollowing ointment: Take of ointment of 
elder, faur ounces ; of oil of turpentine, two 
wunces ; of- ſugar of lead, half an ounce ; 
of white! vitriol powdered two drams: mix 


ne whole; well together in & glaſs mortar, | 

. N. F I to this treatment, eſpecially when fituated 
near the flanks and lower belly. In this 
caſe it will be neceſſary to bathe the parts 
with the above compo 


* 


ud keep it for uſ 
If the cumouts break and run ta thick well 
ügeſted / matter, it is a. ſign that the diſeaſe 
s conquered, and the creature will ſoon be 
fell; but it will be neceſſary to give him 
vo ounces of the liver of antimony every 
ay for a fortnight, and two ounces every 
ther day ſor a fortnight longer. This me- 
Hod will never fail in a farcy where the 
inall veins only are affected; and a ſmall 
ime will complete the curme. 
But when the farcy affects the large blood 
Nllels, the cure will be far more difficult. 
hen the plate or crurial veins are chorded, 
oe no time, but bleed immediately on the 
ppoſite fide, and apply to the diſtempered 


rected. | 


FAR 

oil of-turpentine fix ounces, put it into a 
pint: bottle, and drop into it by degrees 

three ounces of oil of vitriol ; be careful in 
mixing theſe ingredients, for otherwiſe the 

bottle will burſt ; when therefore you have 

dropped in a few drops of the oil of vitriol 

into the bottle, let the mixture reſt till it 

has done ſmoaking, and then drop in more, 
proceeding in this manner till the whole is 


mixed. ; 

If the farcy be ſituated in the looſe and 
fleſhy parts, as thoſe of the flanks. or belly, 
the mixture ſhould conſiſt of equal parts of 
oil of turpentine and oil of vitriol ; but 

when the ſoar of the diſeaſe is in the parts 
leſs fleſhy, the proportions above are beſt 
adapted to perform the cure. The medi- 
cines mult be uſed in the following manner : 

Take a woollen cloth, and with it rub the 
parts affected, and then apply ſome of the 
compound oil to every bud and tumour ; 
continue this method twice a day, At the 

ſame time give cooling phyſic every other 
day; the balls and. nitrous draughts men- 
tioned above will anſwer the intention, By 
this trearment the tumours will digeſt and 
chords diſſolve: but it will be neceſſary to 
give the liver of antimony to compleat the 
cure and prevent the ho wi ; and alſo dreſs. 


_— 


| the ſores when well digeſted with a mixture 
of bees-wax and oil, which will heal them, 
and ſmooth the ſkin, 


Sometimes the diſeaſe will not eaſily yield 


Wo und oil as far as the 
centre of the belly, and at the ſame time 
give a courſe of antimonial medicines. The 
following compoſition is reckoned ſtronger 
than that given above, and on that account 
is often uſed where the diſeaſe is ohſtinate: 
Take of ſpirits of wine four ounces; of the 
oil of vitriol and turpentine, of each two 
ounces; and of verjuice fix ounces; 
mix the whole with the caution. above di- 


Where the [before methock ing bait his 


diſtemper becomes inveterate, the follow- 
emi- 
nent 


ing medicine is recommended by an 


g ein the following medicine: Take of the 


7 
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nent practitioner: Take of linſeed oil half 
a pint; of the oils of turpentine and petre, 
the tincture of: | 


of each three ounces ;. © 
euphorbium and hellebore,, of each two 


drams ; of oil of bays, two ounces; of oil 


of origanum and double - aqua-fortis, of 
each half an ounce: mix the whole together 
with great caution, and when the ebulli- 


tion is over, add two ounces of Barbadoes 
car. | | 


This medicine muſt be rubbed on the 
tumours: and chorded veins once in two or 
three days; obſerving, that if the mouths 
of the ulcers are choaked up, or the ſkin fo 
thick over them as to confine the matter, to 
open a paſſage with a ſmall hot 1ron, and 


deſtroy with vitriol the proud fleſh, after 


which it may be kept down by touching 
it occaſionally with oil of vitriol, aqua- fortis, 
or butter of antimony. | 


heſe are the beſt methods for curing the 


farcy; a diſeaſe which has baffled the at- 
tempts of the moſt ſkilful, and deſtroyed 
many. an uſefu] creature. Some of our far- 
r ers give the moſt: draſtic and dangerous 
medicines, and even put corroſive ſublimate 
or arſenic into the buds, after opening them. 
But this is a very bad practice, and often 
abſolutely kills. the creature it was intended 
to cure; for if a. ſmall quantity of it gets 
into the blood, death is the inevitable con- 
ſequenee. Me: ef Nen 
Bleed, according to the ſtrength of the 
horſe, and the apparent violence of the in- 
flammation, though, if he is poor, this 
evacuation will rather injure than relieve, and 
is never uſeful after the firſt onſet of the 
diſeaſe. * $6 hats 5 6 | 
Diſſolve four ounces of cream of tarter, in 
2. pint of water, by boiling them a few 
minutes; and whilſt hot, pour off the clear 
liquor upon half an ounce of ſenna leaves; 
let them ſtand until they are cold; then 
give the ſtrained liquor in one doſe, and re- 
peat it every ſecond morning for a week, or 
until it begins to purge. ; 
The belly being rendered ſoluble by the 


above, give the horſe half an ounce of nitre 


eyery day, for three or four weeks, either 
mixed in a maſh of bran, or diſſolved in his 
Arink, as he will beſt take it. 9 


F A R 


Neight and morning rub the following re- 
pellent ointment well into the knobs. 


UW 1:54.46 


Repellent Ointment. an 


Take white vitriol, two drams; ſugar of 
lead, half an ounce ; oil of turpentine, two 
ounces: green ointment of elder, four 
ounces; mix them well together. 
By this means the knobs are uſually diſ- 
rſed : but ſometimes they break and run; 
and if the matter is of a good conſiſtence, 
and there is a diſpoſition to heal, lay aſide 
the above repellent ointment, and dreſs with 
the digeſtive jointment, ſpread on tow, and 
ſecured in the beſt manner that the part will 
admit. | | | 51 | Tt. 

If any little lumps remain without hair, 
give two ounces of the liver of antimony ia 
his corn every day, for a fortnight; then one 
ounce every day for another fortnight. In- 
ſtances are very rare where the procedure 
fails to remove this degree of the diſeaſe. 
In the ſecond degree, the larger veſſels 
are enlarged and knotted; the feet; the paſt- 
erns, and the flanks are affected: in this caſe, 
greater difficulty attends; but if you begin 
early with it, the cure is more eaſy and 
/ ol 
In this, as in the former degree, begin 
with bleeding, according to the horſe | 
ſtrength; or, as before obſerved,” bleeding 

muſt be omitted if the horſe is poor; dug 
care being taken, as above directed, to 
render the bowels: lax. Let the knobs 

be rubbed well with the following lin 


9 


J 


ment. all t 
Tini | | lavo 
F. 19875 thr, 70801 abo 
| Take oil of turpentine, i ſix ounces ; dro gooc 
into it, by a little at 2 time, three Ounce then 
of the oil of vitriol; the oil of vitriol w. mixt 
make the oil of turpentine very hot; ro of an 
which reaſon · the oil of vitriol ſhould be adi 
ded by very ſmall quantities at a'time, ang; D. 
a ſhort ſpace ſhould be allowed betwixt on 
pouring of the oil and another. When tag * 
whole is mixed, let the mixture ſtand to © oil; ot 
cold bebte it issued... Iwo , 
2755 | | Th lix ov 
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This mixtuff may be made with eqval 
parts of the oil of , turpentine and the gil 
of vitripl,-when it is to be applied to the 


cu J. a | Ts | | 


Wherever there is any, ſwelling or knobs, 
rub them rather gently with a woollen cloth; 
and then, with a feather or other, conveni- 
ent MPA rub. in ſome of the above lini- 
ment, and repgat 1T/TWICE'A gg.... 
Aſter any wi, Is re made. ſoluble, begia 
with the uſe of the nĩtre, as above directed, 
continue the liniment; and the nitre,until the 
knobs digeſt, and ate nearly diſſol ved: and 
when the matter , appears k indiy, and the 
edges of the ulcers are free from all calloſity, 
lay alide,the, nitre, | 
before ditected. When the : ulcers. ſeem 
diſpoſed to heal, apply the digeſtive ointment 


inſtead of the liniment. een, 

Sometimes ſpurring on the ſide of the belly, 
or on the flanks, is the (cauſe of this diſeaſe 
there. Jo diſtinguiſh a fe knots. of the 
larcy zi nd, ſrom knots produced on the veins 
from any other cauſe, it may be obſerved, 
that choſe of the farcy kind are painful and 
ſmarting a th 


he hair ſtands up like a little 
tuft on. che knots ; andi if they diſcharge any 
matter ĩt is of a greaſy, and yet vicid quality. 
To remedy theſe, if you perceive them early, 
before any increaſes made, apply a poultice 
of bran;and;yinegar, or vexjuice, and renew 
it once even day: if proud deſh ariſe, 
touch it with the oil of vitriol, or other cau- 
ſic, juſt before each poultice is applied. In 
this caſe the diſeaſe being local; externals are 

all that art needful ; but if the knots fpread, 

in conſetjuence of 4 habit or conſtitution | 
| favouring their increaſe,” rab them with the 
above Uniment, until the matter is of | 
good quality, and the ulcers ſeem to heal; 
then bathe them with either of the following | 


mixtures, and give an ounce of the ſaffron | 
of antimony'in'the'corn'twice'a day. | 
$470" 6 © . ' 


Diſcutient Mixtures for the Farcy| Knots: | 


S L403 205 8 Dt BT TT OP 

Take rectified ſpirits of wine, four ounces ; | 

oil of yizriol,..and-oil of turpentine, of each 

Wo - GUAGE 3 Verjuice, or 
EK 


. 


and give the aatimony as | 


* 


* 


Take white vitriol, one ounce; diſſolve 
it in four ounces of water ; add to this, four 
ounces of ſpirit of wine, in which, half an 
ounce. of camphor is firſt diſſolved; and 
fix. ounces. of verjuice, or ſharp vine- 


1 #: SF 
when ither | 


ö 
| 
: 
) 


and worſt degree, which is 


af; che other degrees, through 


| neglect, or other cauſes, become inveterate ; 
or, where at the firſt the diſeaſe appears 
at one fide of the body, and ſoon ſpreads 
upon the gther ; in this advanced degree of 
the di the colour and other qualities of 
the knots and of the ſores ſhould be attended 


r 


for ſometimes they appear ycllowiſh, are 
lih or ſcirrhous about the edges, which 


| give the following: 
Take one handful of the root — 7 "FRA 


a hal ; nd liguor- 


9 


R. [20 WIE: | proud ne! 
fils up their orifices, deſtroy it with a, little 
oil of vittiol; or, if the hardneſs of the 


n 
hinders the matter from being . 
5 33 
d turpentine abaye - 
» Win tin N 
i ie 264 


lix ounces, 


» 1 


ſharp. yigegar, et 


a 195 it: 
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| Mercurial Alterative Balls. 
Take quickſilver, two "ounces; divide 
it well with one ounce of Venice-turpen- 
tine ;. then add to it of diapente and gum 
guaiacum, of each two ' ounces; honey, 
enough to make it into eight balls, one of 
which may be given every ſecond or third 
i I ETD OO LLOnD 
Take | antimony, half a pound; quick 
ſilver, four ounces ; flower of brimſtone, two 
ounces; gum guaiacum, zedoary,”. and 
alangal roots, of each two ounces; carui 
or coriander ſeeds, four ounces ; make them 
yn a paſte. with honey, and give three or 
ur ounces every day. 1 5 
In ſome caſes, crude antimony given 
to the quantity of two ounces, every day 
with the corn, is very effe&ual : but after 
each ſuch doſe the horſe ſhould be gently 
exerciſed an hour or more. In all diſeaſes, 
indeed, when a courſe of antimony is in uſe, 
the exerciſe ſhould be daily, but moderate; 
and it is of ſome importance that the feeding 
be very good of its kind; it ſnhould be 
nouriſhing and cordial,” given in ſmall quan- 
tities, and proportionably the oftener. An- 
rimony frequently purges when given in large 
doſes ; this is prevented when given in ſmall 
ones, and gradually increaſing them; though 
fometimes a gentle aſtringent is required to 
be joined. A | M35 5 
br 1 
kurials as alteratives, 
attended the following in the worſt caſes. 


rains ; Venice-ſoap, an ounce; make them 


OR 


into a ball to be given every other night for 


4 fortnight; then teſt a week, and proceed 
"again in the fame manner: if it ſickens or 
gripes the horſe, or if it runs off by ſtool, 
add to the ball two drams of philonum, or 
five grains of opium. If it ſalivates, deſiſt 
immediately, and give a purge, and repeat 
it in ſeven'or eight days after: when all ap- 
1 of the mouth being affected is gone, 


in again with the turbith 1n-leffer- doſes, | 


and repeat them juſt ſo as. to prevent its 
ſalivating.. * 


zut above all other means, giving mer- 
| | romiſe and indeed 
produces good effects. Repeated ſucceſs hath | 


—— — 


1 


li vate more eaſily chan men; probably by 


— 


1 


> 


* nnn 


— 
— —ů 


| 


| 
7 


horizontal poſition of their guts retarding 


in men: however, be this as it will, we 
muſt attend to the firſt appearance of ſaliva. 


of- quickſilver, one pound: of Venice tur 


7 
It ſhould not be forgot, that horſes fa- 


reaſon of the more open texture of their 
ſalivary glands; and perhaps, in part, by the 


the paſſage of the mercury longer than it is 


tion, and check it with all polſible ſpeed, 
otherwiſe the horſe will be ſuffocated in a 
few days. A moderate degree of ſalivation 
cannot be kept vp in a horſe, ſo if not early 
checked the veſſels will preſently be fo tur- 


gid, as to prove deſtructive 


During the courſe, be very careful to 
keep him from cold: if he is 4 ſtrong, freſh N 
horſe, he may looſe three or four pounds of 
blood once or twice on the day that the tur- [ 
bith is omitted; walk him out half an hour « 
or more, when the weather will permit; but 0 
when he comes in he muſt be well curried. 0 
If his mouth is tender, feed him with boiled cc 

| oats, or boiled barley, or ſcalded bran. - W 
After the uſe of the torbith is ended, by 
he may have a quatt of hemp-ſeed Every day WI 

| with his corn. Eime-water; with the water pe 
which is given him to drink; at the frſt fin 
mix them in equal parts, afterwards more fot 
and more of the lime - water pntil” he will fog 
drink it alone. OV: I AN 1 25 mo 
The blue ointment, commended above, ſon 
and in various other parts of this work, is hor 

| made as follows} alſs the ſtrönger ſort. coll 

1 -$34.3 1212079 EY T9 5 946.3 CW I, 4; | the 
t1] „inder Blue Obetibent: . 2 viſc 
nee ads: ls 1,07 1 
„Tat 15 tried hog!s * e 1 
of .giiekfilver, one pound; 6 . ee BN thig 
Pentine, two ounces.) Rub the; quickſIver Wl othe 
with the turpentine till the quickfilver dif-. e dd 
appears, then add the lar d., and mix them and 
well tegethe rt. 

63154: ,, ret pathien e1tts3 5 giver 

5 Stronger Blue Ointment. Tet diate 
Take of dried hog's lard, two pounds; . 
ere 


pentine, two ounces ; mix them as directec 
for the milder blue digtment 7! 
The ingenious” Dr. Bructrn recommend: 
the mercurial gintment,.' for. rubbiogr; : 
. | MIN | 


4 | a 
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chords; and tumours before they break, in | 


order to er them and when they are 
broke, to dreſs. the ſores with a mixture 


compoſed of equal parts of Venice turpen- 
tine M quick 3 If by this 3 
mouth become ſore, a gentle purge ſhould 
be given to prevent a ſali vation. This is 
doubtleſs a very good method, and if care 
be not wanting, will often prove effectual. 
He alſo recommends the fo ollowing altera- 
tive ball: Take of butter of, antimony and | 
bezoar mineral, of each one ounce 3. beat 
them up with half an ounce of cordial ball, 
and give the bigneſs of a walnut, or three 
quarters of an 1 day for two or 
three weeks, faſting two or three hours after. 
WATER. FAK C IN. Th. diſeaſe has 
no reſemblance. to a true rey, it is really 
a dropſy, and is of two de one pro- 
duced by;a feveriſh dipohtion terminating 
on the-ſkin, as often happens in epidemjcal 
colds : the. other, a true dropſy, where the 
water is not confined. to the belly, and limbs, 
but is found in different 975 of the body, 
where a great number of ſoft ſwellings ap- 
pear, which yield to ae. preſſure. of 
finger. |, The laſt generally proceeds from 
foul feeding, or from the latter graſs. or 
logs, which generally. riſes. in great. plenry 
mornings and. evenings at 0 autumnal ſea» 
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| following drink: Take of black hellebore, 
freſh gathered, two pounds: waſh, bruiſe, 
and boil it in fix quarts of water, till two 
quarts are waſted: {train off the liquor, and 
pour on the remaining hellebore two quarts 
| of white wine, place it in a gentle heat, and 
let it infuſe forty-eight hours; ſtrain it off, 
and; mix both together, and give the horſe 
an hornful or two after each ball. Or, 
When the horſe has been treated in this 
manner a ſufficient time, that is, till the 
water is evacuated, and he begins to reco- 
ver, give him a pint of the following intu- 
ſion every. night and morning, for a fort- 
night, faſting two hours after it: Take of 
gentian roots, and zedoary, of each four 
ounces; of camomile- flowers, and the tops 
of centaury, of each two handfuls; of 
Jeſuit's bark powdered, two ounces; of 
juniper- berries; four ounces ; of. filings of 
iron, half a pound; infuſe the whole in 
two gallons of ale for a week, ad the 
veſſel often. 

FARRIER. One. e n is 


to ſhoe horſes, and cute hou when Uſrafed 


or lame. 

- FARRIER's Poven, a. leather bag in 
which they carry nippers, drivers, ſhoes. for 
all ſizes of feet, good ſharp nails, and all 
that is proper for new Ans horle: that 


ſons, and greatly injure the health of ſuch | has loſt his ſhoe upon the road. 


horſes as continue abroad. Nor i is this all, the | 
always in your equipage have a Farrier's 


| Feen well provided, and a groom, hee 
kn 


cold rains common at the ſame time increaſe 
* 4 and render the blood auggiſ and 
viſci h : 

The firſt ſpecies may 
ſcarifications in the inſide of the leg and 
thigh, with a ſharp; penkniſe; but in the 


other ſpecies, we mult e to diſcharge 


\the water, recover the craſis of the blood, 
and brace vp; the, relaxed fibres of the whole 
body. In order to this a purge, muſt be 
given every week or ten days; and imme- 
lately after the firſt, the following balls: 
Take of nitre, two ounces ; of quills pow- 
dered, half an "ounce ; of camphor one dram.; 
and of honey a r ſufficient to make the | 
vhole into a ball. 1 i BA 
Let AS N55 theſe balls be given, every, | 


be relieved by. flight | 
; multitude of things preſeribed for this pur- 


If you have no Farrier with you, vou muſt 


ows how to drive nails. 
FATTENING or Honszs: there are 2 


| poſe, of which theſe that follow have by ex- 
perience been found to be the beſt. 

1. Take elecampane, cummin- ſeed, ta- 
meriſks, . aniſe-ſeeds, .of each two ounces, 
5 a handful of groundſel; boil all theſe; 


nd. & the. liquor jig and give the horſe a 
quart of it tukewarm in a morning, and ſer 
him up hot. Do this for four or five. morn- 


and afterwards turn him 10 graſs, if 
E ther permit, but if it does not keep 


day; and to render it more effectual, let it 
be waſhed down with a horn or two of the 


* him W 1 — 5 and dene the aſoreſaid 


drink, 


wee. well with three heads of garlic, cleanſed 
mped, in a gallon of ſtrong. ale: 
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&fink; take the fine powder of elecampane, 
and the fame quaßtity of cummin-ſeeds 
powdered,' and every time 'y 


provender, ſp 
e by little and Mttle therein, for fear 


e ſhould nauſcare 1, until it be Ante eaten | 


u 


2. Pur 6050 qpoonfuls of diapente in a 
pint of | ſweet wine; brew them togetper, 


and gi 
for that will rake away all infections and 


ſickneſs from the inward parts: then feed 
him with 'provender, at leaſt three times a 


day, viz. after his water in the morning, 
after his water in the evening, and at nine 
o' clock at night. And if you perceive that 


he does not eat his provender well, then 


change it to another, and let him have moſt 


of that food he loves beſt.' 
3. Let the horſe blood; then put Half 2 


buſhel of coarſe barley meal into a paik full 
of water, ſtirring It about for à conſiderable 


time, then let 1 
bottom; pour off the water into another 


oy for the horſe's ordinary drink, and make 


im eat the meat that remains at the bottom 


of the pail three times a day, morning, 


noon, and night; but if he refuſe, or ſeem 
unwilling to eat the meal alone, mix it with 
a little bran ; the next day leſſen the quan- 


tity of bran, and at laſt give him none at 
all, for it ſerves only to accuſtom him to 
eat the meal: or you may mix a ſmall quan- 
tity of oats with the meal: and diminiſm ir 
by degrees as before. nn 

It is to be obſerved, os the bene Wult 
be ground evety day as you uſe it, ſor it 
quickly grows ſour, after which the horſe 
will not taſte it. 

There are many horſes which may Hortbe 
fattened, by keeping them to this diet for the 
ſpace of twenty days. 

Barley ground after this malitzer, pirge 


ſtance of the meal. 
When you perceive your horſe to thrive 


and grow luſty, you may take him off from 
his diet by degrees, giving him at firſt, oats 


ou give him 
rinkle half: an ounce of this 


ve it the hôrſe for three mornings; 


ſtand till it ſink to che 


5 1 
the horſe, and cobls his inward: parts'; but | 
the greateſt efficacy lies in the water, which |. © 
is impregnated with the moſt nouriſhing ſub- is; 


TL 
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once; and barley-meal twice! a day; then 
oats twice, and the ng VO" I the horſe 
is perfectly weanetl; Ut 

In the mean time you! may Wa din Nay, 
ac good "ſtraw alſo if you pleaſe, but you 
muſt not ride him, only walk him ſoftly 
about wel an hour in the middle of the 
98 1 Ain (C43 EEC EL LSTY 41 
1182 tue „ Late meal 

eight , Sire him the ing purga- 
tive, if you find he ſtands in need off 
Take an ounce of the fineſt:aloes, and half 
an ounce of agaric, and roots of flower de. lis, 
and of Florence, of eneh an dune; pound 


4's $1 


all theſe chree to der, and mingle them 
with Liebt milk, wart as it comes 
from the ' eow, if it Tan conveniently be ſ 
had; and keep the horſe bridled fix hours f 
before, and fix- hours after the ting of it, a 
without diſcontinuing his uſual diet. 0 
© "This purgation will operate effectually, 5 
the hvmours beipg already prepared, and hi 
the body möiſtened, will not occaſion any t) 
difotder or heat; and che H6He ill  vilidly 
mend. 7 Nein n! lo 
| Afer cho! boctiiion of the Forget is fig 
quite ceafed; the horſe muſt be kept eight tai 
| days at diet às before. nen * 
If hotfes of value, that are full of mettle, nec 
and of a hot and dry conſtitution, were to raif 
be kept to this diet for a convenient ſpace dea 
of time, once à year, it would infalliably 1 
15 them from' ſeveral diſtempers; and obſ⸗ 
is eſpecially uſeful at the end of m- han 
paign, or after a long journey. go 
T horſe loſes” his appetite, (as it i 
Ms 1 8) when he ms to cat, you obſe 
may tie a rms -ball to His“ bitt, renew- Is cc 
ing it ſo often till he begin to'feed heartily hou 
on the barley ; for tf balls not only re- 
ſtore loſt apperite, 505 puriſy the blood, FEL 
prevent diſeaſes, and ee to che fat- 9 
AL} of the C ek; 
LT. See Bebel. 1 Te 
FAWN. A Apr or Ude of the firk i when 
. E and | 
FEATHER Iv 4 Ton- Tess, two c 
Se. is nothing elſe but a"torning of th In ſuc 
| bair ich 4 onde "reſembles "ao e ive 
. 14 in, ie (3:2 en pare 
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of barley, and in others al kind of Ger { good birchen bough; and therein place your 


hole. Ne 


el it Gesees 97 206d why ole 
the upper part of the neck, near the 


mane, it is a good mark; and if it be 
on each Bae 'of the heck) we mark 1 1s the 


better. $945 7 Ad 
80 ewiſe. 11 -thete: be hy the forehedd 


two or three of theſe oylets, ſeparate from 


each ther; Or ſo joined that they form a 
kind of fenther: or if the like mars be upon 
the ply of a horſe's hind thigh, and upon 
the back part of it, near to where the end 
of his dock or wy feaches/ it is a very 
good Mark. Q. c,21; 4 3 (2174 £ 
FEATHER: 1145 roh 4 Mosch; is 4 
fort of tlatüral friztling of the hair, which 
in ſome places riſes above the lying hair, 


and there caſts a figure Apen 2 1 top 


of an ear. of corn. 
There ate feathers in ſogetal e 915 a 
horfe's body, and pariiculatly between the 


eyes. 4 $682 1138 F900 
ih late, cat when the feather is 


lower than the eyes, tis a ſign of a weak 
fight 3 but kt this remark is not *ahvays cer- 
tain, 85 


A Rome fexther, is a Rather: Pon A hockey 


neck, iow of har turned back and 
niſed ale 4 mar "UKE & back. ford 
near che mne. 

FEEL. To feel a dort in the hand; is to 


obſerve that the will of the horſe is in the 


hand, chat he taſtes the bridle, and has A 
good of in obeying the bitt. 

ced a horſe upon the Plaches,: 18 60 
deter that he plies or bends them, which 
is contrary to e þ en it 5 5 the 
e 3 


11 


20 / Mar 17 1458 rhem 5 
a 4 19 Holer Bindline. 415 155. l 
Tak! yokp" about bebe or 
vhen the cold 8889 2 begias to come in, 
and kill ſome feldfareg, then take one or 
two of them, and faſte to che top of a tree, 
in ſuch mapber, 1 $i 1 Cf wc ſcem-to ye 
aive, When you done this, 


fare two or three de twigs,” 


| twigs ; having flrſt cut off all the ſmall twigs, 


ſet a ſeldfare upon the | top' of the bough, 
making it faſt, and plant this bough — 
the feldfares reſort in a morning to feed ; 
for they keep a conſtant place to feed in, till 


| there is no more food for them left, 


By this means others flying near will 
2 5 efpy the top bird, and fly in whole 
| flocks, or a great number to him. | 

'FERME, A Finur a word peculiar to 
the menage ſchools, ſignifying in the ſame 
Riten without ſtirring or parting. 

You muſt 'raiſe mo horſe ferme a ferme. 

This horſe leaps upon  firma a Ina, and 


| works well at caprioles. 


FEENCE MONT, the month wherein 
deer begin to fawn, during which it is 
unlawful to hunt in the foreſt. It be- 
. e. the Vanity and ene to July the 
| 

19 

There are alſo certain fence or defence 
months,” or ſeaſons for fiſb;' as well as wild 
| beaſts, as appears by Yet, 2. G. 3. in theſe 

words; all waters 'where ſalmon are taten, 
ſhall 37 in defence from ' taking any ſalmons, 
e the Naliuiiy of our Lord, unto St. Mar- 

tin's Yay : likewiſe that young ſalmons ſhall 
uot be taten or deftroyed' by nets, &c. from 
the midſt of Ari to the Nativity of St. John 
Baptiſt. 

FERRET, 1 4 croature that is bred 
naturally in England, but. not in France, 
| Germany, | Italy, and Spain; they are tamed 
| for the uſe of: thoſe who woup WEE and 
þ others. | 
The body of this iel is longer F 
is proportionable: their colour is variable, 
| ſometimes black and white upon the belly ; 
but moſt commonly of a yellowiſh muy 
| colour, like wool dyed in urine. 2: 

The head is fomething like that of 4 


[ | outs; and therefore into what hole ſoever 


E can put it. all the der will eaſily follow 
| ; ter. N 6 1.5 
The eyes are mall but fiery, like red hot 


tere hi thout-ch 
er voice is a w ining ery v wit ang- 
ing of it: ſhe hath only two teeth in her 


ne ther 
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nether chap, ſtanding out, and not joined 


and growing together. A ire 281 
The genital: of the male is of a bony ſub- 


ſtance, and therefore it always ſtandeth 


ſtiff, and is not leſſer at one time than ano- 
ther, 7 fo e ee 3 
The pleaſure. of the ſenſe. of copulation, 
is not in the genital patt but in the muſcles, 
tunicles, and nerves wherein the ſaid genital 
Tuns. 354 03, r 
When they are in copulation, the female 
lieth down, or bendeth her knees, and con- 
tinually crieth like a cat, either becauſe the 
male claweth her with his nails, or by reaſon 
of the roughneſs of his gen ital. 
The ferret uſually , brings forth ſeven or 
eight at a time, carrying, them in her belly 
for forty days: the young ones are blind 
for thirty days after they are littered, and 
they may be uſed for procreation,, as 
their dam is, within forty days after they can 
ſee. PP 8-518 Shad Oo 
When they have been tamed, they are 
nouriſhed with milk or barley-bread, 'and 
they can faſt a very long time. 1 
When they walk they contract their long 
back, and make it ſtand upright in the mid - 
dle round like a bowl ; when they are touch- 
ed, thcy ſmell like a martel, and they ſleep 
very much. 264. n d Ap ig v3 
The ferret is a bold audacious animal, an 
enemy to all others but his own kind; 
drinking and ſucking in the blood of the 
beaſt it biteth, but eateth not the fle. 
When the warrener has occaſion'to uſe his 
ferret, he firſt makes a noiſe in the warren to 
frighten the conies who are abroad into their 
burrows, and then he pitches his nets ; after 
that he puts the ferret into the earth, having 
muzzled her mouth, ſo. that ſhe may not 
ſeize but only frighten the conies out of 
their burrows, who are afterwards driven by 
the dogs into the nets or hays, planted for 
them, ade | 
FETLOCK, is a tuft of hair as big as the 


hair of the mane, that grove. behind the | 


paſtern joint of many, horſes ;. horſes of low 
ſize have ſcarce any ſuch tuſfſft. 
Some coach-horſes have large, ;fetlocks ; 


and others have ſo much hair upon theirs, | 


ſtrain it off; 


F E v 


that if the cgachman does not take care to 
keep them clean and tight, they will be 
ſubject to the watery ſores called the 
mn een eden. 6 
FEVERS, [in Farriery] Horſes are very 
ſubject to fevers, from a great variety 
of cauſes, and care ſhould be taken as 
ſoon as the creature is ſeized, to attempt the 
edt mn oh ao Meds eee 
2 When a horſe is ſeized with a fever, he 
will be remarkably reſtleſs, ranging from 
one end of the rack to the other; his flanks 
work ; his eyes appear red and inflamed, 
his tongue parched and dry, his breath hor, 
and of a ſtrong ſmell ; he is often. ſmellin 
to the ground, Joſes his appetite, and though 
he will take the hay into his, mouth, does 
not chew. it; his, whole body is hotter than 
ordinary, but not parched : he dungs often, 
little at a time, uſually hard, and in ſmall 
pieces. His urine is- high colqured, and he 
generally ſtales with pain and difficulty: he 
is always craving for water, and drinks often, 
but very little at a time; and his pulſe is 
much quicker than common. 
Whenever a, fever is perceived, the firſt 
part of the cure is bleeding, and the quan- 
tity, if the horſe is ſtrong, and in good con- 
dition, would amount to two or three 
| gparts. N this has been. done, give him 
four times a day a pint of the following in- 
and camomile 
: of liquorice 
of nitre, three 


- 


fuſion : Take, of baum, ſage a 
flowers, of each, a handful 8. 
root ſliced an ounce; and of nitre, tl 

ounces; Fee upon theſe eee two 


| quarts. hong Water: and when cool 
4 


LAG ad „ — 


4 
LR 


| ſqueegze into it the juice 
of three lemons, and ſweeten, it with 
honey,” ler 


4 . 


| The horſe ſhould eat nothing but ſcalded 


bran, given him in ſmall quantities; but if 
he refuſes this, let him have dry bran Iprink- 


led with water, and let a little hay be put 
into his rack, as a ſmall quantity of it will 
not be prejudicial, and a horſe will often 


eat hay, when he will not touch any thing 
elſe, His, water ſhould be alittle warm, given 


often, but in ſmall quantities 3 and bis cloth- 


4 


ing moderate, too much heat being pernici- 
ous in a fever, 55 4 4 = 


nr 10 OW) This 


7 E v 


This method, with good nurſing, will 
often prove ſufficient to reſtore the horſe to 
health; but if he refuſes his meat, more 
blood ſhould be taken from him, and the 
drink continued; if his dung be hard and 
knotty, the following clyſter ſhould he 
iven; Take of marſhmallows, two hand- 
Ave of camomile flowers one handful ;, and 
of fennel, ſeeds, one ounce: boil the whole 


in three quarts of water, till one quart, is | 


waſted ; then ſtrain off the liquor, and add 
to it four . ounces of: treacle, and a pint of 
c . q phe nh Lb 

This clyſter ſhould be given every other 


day ; and the intermediate day, the follow- | 


ing ſhould be given: Take of cream of tar- 
tar, and of Glauber's ſalts, of each four 
ounces; diſſolve them in barley- water, and 
add one ounce of linitive eleftuary. 

By, purſuing this method, the horſe will 
begin to recover, and he will reliſh his hay, 
though his flanks will continue to heave 
pretty much for a fortnight; but nothing 
more will be requiſite to compleat the 
cure, than walking him abroad in the air, 
and giving him plenty of clean litter to reſt 


on in the-ſtable... . 4 3 10 NET &« \ 
hut there ig agpther.and. much worſe ſort 
N | oo: which, horſes, we very ſubject, 
and which. often proves fatal, if not properly 
hegted. f ad eb H M ds . 
The ſymptoms of this. diſorder are a ſlow 
ſevet, with, great depreſſion; he is ſome- 
times inwardiy hot, and outwardly cold ; 
and at other times hot all yer, but nat to any 
extreme. His ces appear moiſt and lau. 
guid; his mouth. is c ane that 
he is not deſirous of drinking; and when 
he does a very little ſatisfies him. He eats 
very little, and even then moves his joints 
in a looſe, feeble manner, and, grates. his 
teeth very diſagreeably; his body is gene- 
rally open, his, dung ſoft and moiſt, his 
ſtaleing irregular, ſometimes, making little, 
at others a. large quantity of water, which 
1s of a pale colour, and. has. very. little ſedi- 
ment.; inc F 
The firſt relief is to take from him a 
moderate quantity of blood, let it not ex- 


. 


FE V 

in proportion to his ſtrength, fullneſs, cough;. 
or any tendency to inflammation ; after which 
the nitre drink already deſcribed, may be 
given, with the addition of an ounce of ſnake 
root, three drams of ſaffron, and the ſame 
quantity of camphire firſt diſſolved in a little 
ſpirit of wine. 


the ſame in all ſorts of fevers; and, in gene- 
tal, the following rules, if attended to, will: 

be found uſeful. Let them have very little 
hay at a time in the rack, but always the beſt 
that can be picked out; if the hay is given: 
out of the hand the horſe will ſometimes eat, 
whereas without ſuch care he would not: 
kindly horſes particularly require to be ſo- 
fed. Oats are to be avoided, but bran, either 


© 


freſh and ſweet, may be frequently given in: 
{mall quantities. It is a bad cuſtom in theſe 
caſes to force warm water on horſes, it often. 
creates a nauſea and loſs of appetite ; if he: 
will drink warm water, or warm oatmeal- 
gruel that is very thin, he may, but if he 
| prefers cold water let him have it, for the 
cold often removes a nauſea. and reſtores the 
| appetite; it; ſhould. alſo, be given as often 
as he pleaſes, though not in full draughts. 
The cloathing may be the ſame as in health, 

for fevers in horſes do not go off as in men, 
by great ſweats, or by any other increaſed 

evacuation, but gradually abates by means 
of a ſtrong perſpiration; indeed, when the 

kernels about the head and neck are ſwelled, 
theſe parts may be kept a little warmer, as 
by this, means. a diſcharge at the“ noſe is in- 
creaſed; which is very falutary.. . Here it is 


ſome who ſyringe the noſe, and thereby pro- 

duce other ſwellings in the adjacent parts. 
When a horſe begins to recover, carefully 
avoid over feeding him, for by ſuch a prac- 

tice obſtinate relapſes or ſucteits are produ- 
ced ; to increaſe the quantity of his food on- 
ly as his ſtrength increaſes, will prevent ill 
8 and produce. the, advantages re- 
Ae... 1 

op There is. good reaſon to expect a ſpeedy- 
recovery, when the fever is obſerved to abare,, 


che mouth is leſs parched, the-grating ofthe” 


ceed. three pints, but repeat. the operation 


f teeth: 


The diet and xe: Ax will be nearly 


| ſcalded or ſprinkled with a little water, if 


neceſſary to caution. againſt the practice of 
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teeth is not much heard; when the horſe 


begins to eat, and lay Himfelf down; if his 
0c feels kindly, and his eyes ſeem Hvely, - 
Bar, if the appetite does not mend, or if it 
declihes, and if the hear coftinues, the cafe 


isdangerbus. © When there is a running at 


EU 


beſt; if a Title bran or barley- Hour be mix. 


the noſe, it is generally of a reddiſh or green- 


iſh duſky colour; it is thickiſh and'clammy, 
flicking to the hairs in the noſtrils: now if 


this matter. becomes clear and watery, it is ttle wel 
thus quired. 


a favourable'fign ; but if it continues 
viſcid and i Foloured; if the horſe at the 
ſame time ſneezes frequently; if the fleſh is 
ſill Aabby, and he ſeems hide- bound; if the 


weakneſs increaſes, and the joints ſwell; the 


kernels under his jaws are looſe, and yet 


ſwelled; if he lifts up his tail with a qui 


deed. | | 
We will introduce the method of cure by 


a remark on the pulſe and the method of feel- 


ing it; in general it 1s obſerved, that on a 
medium the pulſe of a horſe in health, whoſe 
circulation is unaffected by any accident, is 
perceived forty times in a minute, and that 
if in ſuch a horſe the number of pulſations 
increaſe to fifty, the heat of his body far ex- 
ceeds the heat of a healthy ſtate, or, in other 
words, he is in a fever. To diſcover. the 
pulfations, lay your finger on' the artery in 
the {ide of the neck, juſt above the cheſt; or 
feel for the arteries in the temples, or in the 


inſide of the legs, particularly the fore-legs, 


and you will perceive them very diſtinct. 
The ſame end is obtained by laying your 
Hand on the horſe's fide to count the motions 
So he Beare, EET ie 

In proportion to the degree of heat and 
the ſtrength of the horſe, bleed from three 
to fix pounds, and if there is any apprehen- 
ſion of coltiveneſs, give him a laxative glyſ- 
ter; after this, let him have more or leſs, 


from two to four ounces, 'of the following 


ſaline powder, two or three times a day, ac- 
cording to the violence of the fever, which 


in the inflammatory ſpecies often requires 
| See INFLAMMATION of the PLzuRa, Co. 
The cure of intermittents will conſiſt in a; 
à a cautious uſe, or an omiſfion of bleeding, 


full doſes; diſſolve it firſt in three or four 
pints of water, then add to it as much more 
water as he will drink at once, and that 
either warm or cold, as the horſe will take it 


ed with this liquor, it win de leis diſagree- 
ae err n eee ee, 
e T: - 


- 91 
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The Saline Phwdbr, 
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Take falt-petre, five pounds; ſalt of tar. 
tar, one pound; mix them well in an iron 
or marble mortar, and then put it up in a 
bottle well corked, to be uſed as re- 

org iin | 


During the uſe of this, or of any other 
preparation with nitre, the horſe ſhould be 
permitted to drink at pleaſure, for nitre, in 
order, being very ofef; 
| diluted. 1 . Fe | 
Ik by theſe means the horſe begins in a 
| few days to eat a little, this method alone 
will be ſufficient, if care in nurſing is not 
neglected: but if the appetite does not re- 
turn, nor the fever abate, repeat the bleed- 
ings an ꝗ continue the ſaline powder as before 
directed; and if coftive, give the following 
ier enen ern 
| 
| 


* 5 1 * met, 1 i e . 
Taxalide Cooling Drink.” 


Take of cream of tartar, and of Glauber's 
falt, each four ounces; diffolye them in . 
de ie kb. f Ne e e 
As ſoon as by theſe methods he begins to 
eat, and the violence of the Pei in ge- 
neral give way, though his flanks do heave, 
which Will de che caſe ſeyeral days after the 
abarement af alf ther ſymptoms, there will 
nothing farther bel teqbikte, than'to walk 
| Him "gently abroad now and then in the day, 
and to aflow bim'plenty bf Hrcter 
In "caſe of violent inflaminatibn with the 
fever, which is attended generally with pain 
or ſwelling, ' or both, in particular parts; 


| the fame method in general will be required 


as in the caſe of ſimple fevers, only the hleed- 
ings ſhould be more plentiful, and, perhaps, 
oftner repeated; as alſo à more liberal uſe of 
the ſaline powder, and other cooling means. 


140 $43} 224 n 2 According 


I requires to be well 
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xccotding to the horſe's ſtrength: and during 
the inter Vals of the fits, to give an ounce of 
Peruvian” Hark, finely” "powdered, 'repeating 
it every foul” hours while the fit Is abſent.” 
the k runs Off with 4 Tax; add to it a 
little dtaſcordium, or Uther aſtringent, 
enough te check that effect; but, perhaps, 
ifter the firſt day or two it may not purge, 
ſo that except it continues to produce that 
eſe & the aſtringents ure Belt omitted. In 
caſe of *ny other ſpecies of fever intermir-" 
ting, "tHe fame method may de uſed as 
phbere an intermittent is che original diſ- 
eaſe. nan 34G Dn» bat ene |; ; 
The low kind of fever rarely adinits of 
bleeding, yet dyes not 4bſ5}utely-f6rbid: it; 
— cifrc on” 18 here neeeſſary, for 
proms'4 ich uſually r ire thrs cvacu- 
io, will in this caſe oon ve wa, from 
the very nature of the diſeaſe ; however, if 
the horſe is young and ' ſtrong, if his veſſels 
ſeem filed with a rich bloo wo or three 
pounds be taken away in cht eginning 
of the diſeaſe, and may be x as the 
* of? pay inflaihunatory ſymptotrs _ in- 
cate. ei | HOWS, neg. 
Whether the bleeding is uſed or not, 
pive the following cordial ſaline mix- 
ture: aa, as 20 UT hin 
Take'of erude ſal ammnoniae, two beter 
düſſolve it in three pints of water; then aud 
to it ond ounce of Virginian ſnake-root, 
inely powdered, and three drams of Engliſh 


fron; mix; and give a pint three times a 


dy, more or leſs, as the urgeney of the | 
hmptonis may Ire, of lien, 
If,notwi en chis, the fever inkreates; 
the appetite leſs; if the urine is 
thin, pale, an- frequendy ejected; the dung 
changeable, as to moiſture and dryneſs; if 
ts gums ſeem red and ſpongy ; if the coat 
ares; the caſe dens now dangerous, give” 
ak”. balls: k WO: YT HT, 1.5 
"T6 99 DES non bes gang 
dur peine Fever Bulls. | 1 28-9 Svcs 
Take of bark FR powdered, one ounce: 'þ 
af Virginian” 'ſnake-root, half an ounee; 
eamphire, one dram y - honey enough to: 
make, a ball; to be given with each doſe of 


43. 


q 


— 


i 
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|| the cordial ſaline mixture; or with the fol- 


A x 62.5 * 12 
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| lowing camphorated drink, according as the 


| an may 


Gr, 1580 128 
For horſes of | ſmall alte thi follow- 


ing balls may be ſubſtituted for the above- 


named: 


Take of diapente and mithridate, each 


half an ounce; camphire, one dram; make 


; 


g 


N 


them into a ball, to be given every four or 


ſix hours, with a horn full of an infuſion of 


ſnake tot, roe; and diaſcordium. 


w, Campborated Drink. 


Take of camphire one Fin, diſſolve i it in 
| reQtified ſpirit'of wine, one ounce ; add to it 


gradually a pint of diſtilled vinegar, and give 
half a pint for a doſe, mixed with a pint of 


thin gruel, or of water in which a little bran 


hath been ſtirred. 
If the horſe is coſtive, laxative clyſters 


ſhould be given; though gentle and warm 
purges are father to be preferred: if 2 
purging comes on, let it continue if it is mo- 
derate; but if it ſeems to enfeeble him, add 
nts, ſuch as diaſcordial to his 
needful, add more Powerful 


gentle reſtrin 
drink; 'or, | 
remedies.” ky 

In his'fort of lover a port eite ſtales 
with great difficulty, and his ſpirits are there- 
by much depreſſed. In this caſe prepare 
his drinks with freſh made lime-water, which 
ſhould*be clear, but retaining as much of the 
heat as poſſible, . that is excited by the addi- 
tion of the lime'to the water. 
ſtanding this, the urine is ſtill defective, ſo 
that the 
the following diuretic drink: 

Take nitre one ounce; Venice turpentine, 


diſſolved with the yolk and white of one egg, 


half an ounce; then gradually add a pint of 
a ſtrong decoction of marſhmallow leaves, 


or of parſley roots; let this be given for 


one doſe, and repeat it every four or ſix hours, 
until the urine flows freely. 

In this diſeaſe, drinking is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to dilute the blood, and therefore if 


the horſe refuſes warm water he ſhould be 


La: 08 with ſuch as has had only the chill 
| taken 


require the one or the other. 
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taken off, by ſtanding ſome time in the 
ſtable, And this will oy no diſadvantage, 
for the warm water ſorced: on horſes, pally | | 
their ſtomachs for a time, and confequently 
takes away their appetite ; hut this water, 
which has only ſtood in the ſtable, reſtores 
them. 

If this method ſhould not prove fuflicient, 
but the feyer continues to increaſe, the fol- 
lowing balls ſhould. be given immediately, 
as the danger augments: FR hour: take 
of contrayerva-xoοt, myrrh, and eee 
powdered, of each two drams; of ſaffron, | 
one dram : of mithridate, or Venice treacle, 
half an ounce, make the whole into a ball, 


with honey, which ſhould be given twice a 


day, and waſhed down with two, or . { 


horns of an infuſion of ſnake · root, ſweetened, | 
with honey, and acidulated with half a pint 
of vinegar, 


If theſe balls ſhould not anſwer. the in- 


tention , (which will. not often: be the caſe) 
add to each a dram of camphire, and, When 
the borſe is of value, the Jams quantity: ba 


caſtor , | | 


Or, the follawipg drink may be given, 
which has been often attended with ſucceſs: 
take of gamphire one dram, diflolyed in ag 
ounce of rectified ſpirit of wine, pour it gra- 
dually into @ pint of Giftiled vinegan and 
give it at two doſes. 

Perhaps there is not a More powerful and. 
effectual medicine known than camphire, 1 in 
all theſe kinds of putrid fevers, being active, 
attenuating, and particularly calculated to 
promote ſecretions of urine and perſpiration. 
the two principal outlets by which the febrile! 
matters are diſcharged z and. it would beſer- 
tunate for the poor beaſt, and advantageous 
to the farrier, if it were oltener given than at 
preſent, 

It is neceſſary to be obſerved, that if the 
horle \ 
opening drink, will be neceſſary; and ſhould 
he purge, care muſt be taken not to ſuppreſa 
it, if moderate; but if it continues lon 
enough to render the horſe feeble, add 
diaſcordium to his drink inſtead of, Wü. 
date. 

Another neceilary obſervation is, 10 les | 


* 


0 


, 


| 


ould prove coltive, clyſters, or an 


over- ſceding- 
| 


? him drink, plegtiful yas, that will greatly 


 aſtringents,, nd giving him licher Wafer, if 
the pthes deren happens, * 


his diet ſhauld be light a ſmall quantit 


only given him at one time, and increaſed b) 


FEN 


tend to prompt the een 
medicines, an 1 e Fi 
b. effectual in: caring 
A particular regard; 0 2 a 
big ſtaling, which mu e ropreſſe 


above 
ex (Uk 


15 


be. had 
reflec | p 8 


it ſhould flow in too great quantities: and on 


e is. too 


remiſs that ways. . 
1 a Key x 


DD Qua Dad ate. ine. do and; ets... 
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81 er I given, 
at proper 1 ne my | 

a decocigg of, e ich 
RR. 1 Io e 


Theſe ate WPI ben bats of a managing 
fevers,- and. will Genera by; pave e ö 
but ſomezipes art rey il, and, 
will difchalige a grecailh_ or redd; 
from his noſtrils, and ſageze, very * 
ly ; he will continue to loſe his fleſh, become 
hide · bound, refuſe his meat, ſwell N 
Joints, and his eyes appear as if fixed and 
dead, and a purging enſue, in which he will 
diſcharge. a f@tid, dark coloured matter; 
when theſe $ appear, his caſe, may 
be conſidered 1 and l attempts, 
to fave him will be in vain. 
But, on che contrary, when bis. din feels 
kindly, his cats and feet continue of 2 
moderate warmth, his eyes. look briſk. a5 
lively, his noſe continues; clear; and Al 
his appetite mends, de Jays down. wit 
.caſe, and dungs and tales regularly, you 
may conclude that the danger is over, and 
nothing wooting bur case 10 Compleat _ 
Cure. 15 
But you muſt be Very! attentive ro. hi 
feeding, and not ſuffer him to eat too much 


degrees, as he gathers. ſtrength ; for horſe 
have often catehed great ſurfeits, Fae 7 relaps 


ſed into their Frag een, aba iy dong! 


* 1499 1 E. 73 
Sometime 
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Somgtimes; the fever will be, brougbt to 


* 


intermit, or leave the creature for a time. 
If this Mould ep every careſul ag 
ſoon as you find the fit is over, to give him 
an ounce of Jeſait's bark, and repeat it every 
ſix hours, till the creature has taken five or 
fix ounces : if an eruptions or ſwellings, 
they ſhould be encouraged, as they are good 
ſymptoms, and; denote 4 termination of the 
diſtemper, and that no more medicines are 
neceſſary . wifes a . a 
In the years r | 173 ee 
demie fever raged among the horſes, a 
* then ſound. by experience, that the 
ſimpleſt method was attended with the beſt 
ſucceſs, and that thoſe who treated the dif. 
temper in the following manner were rarely 
Gſap painted e nt tn nh 
The firſt operation was to bleed largely, 
to the quantity of three quarts, if the horſe 
vas ſtrong and ſull of fleſh; and if his lungs 
vere abt relieved by ĩt, but continued ſtuffed 
and loaded, che bleeding was repeated, and a 
towel: put in the cheſt or bel x. 


Theſe previous operations being perform- 


a, take care to/dilute the blood, by giving 
the creature: plenty of water, or white drink : 
ind Jet / hig meas be warm bran maſhes, and 
is hay (prinkled; If the fever ſhould in- 
gtaſe, which may be known by the ſymp- 
wag; above de ſoribed, give him an ounce 
« aitre thrieg a day in his water, or made 
ap into a ball with honey. Let his body be 


kept, cool, and open, with the opening drink, | 


given; twice on thrice a week; for an ounce 


of ſalt of tartar may be given every day, diſ- | 
| not before, waſh the part daily with the fol- 


lowing : 


flved: in his: water, obſerving, to. omit the 
tre, After a/ week's treatment in this 


r twice. a day, and - waſhed down with an 
afuſion of liquorice root ſweetened with 
wney ;, to which may be added, when the 


quarter of a pint of linſeed, or ſallad oil, 
mob with an equal quantity of oxymel of 
Uills. | dE.” | T6 1925 
Care ſhould be taken on theſe occaſions to 
leep the head and throat warmer than com- 
non, as the kernels about the latter are ge- 


rally ſwalledi to promote a free perſpira- 


_— 


? 


—_—— 


manner, the cordial ball may be given once 


palegm is tough, or cough dry and huſky, | 


and the cure is as far off as beſore it was be- | 


G 


tion, and increaſe the running at the noſe, 
which has the ſame effect in a horſe as ſpit- 
ting in the human ſpecies. But never at- 
tempt to ſyringe the noſe, as ſome too often 
do, to promote the diſcharge; for it has 
quite a contrary effect, and will leſſen the 
quantity of matter which ſhould be increaſed 
as much as poſſible. The checking of this 
matter, not only increaſes the fever, but al- 
ſo occaſions bad ſwellings in the parts and 
glands, in and near the head. And let me 
once for all remind the practitioner, that all 


ſuch diſcharges are critical, and thrown off 


by nature to free herſelf from the load that 
oppreſſes her, and - conſequently ſhould by 
all means be promoted. _ 

1 1 The dung of deer. 
FEIMASHING. The dunging of any fort 
of wild beaſts. | 
FIG Honszs. A: diſeaſe that takes it's 
name from a wart or broad piece of fleſh, 
growing upon the fruſh towards the heel, re- 
embling a ſig in ſhape. 


It proceeds from ſome hurt received in the 
foot, that has not been thoroughly cured : or 
by a ſtub or nail, bone, thorn, or ſtone, and 
ſometimes by an over reach upon the heel or 


The beſt method of treating them all is, 
to cut them as clean away as poſſible; and 
if any part is left behind, which was not eaſy 
to come at with the knife, touch it with a 
cauſtic ; and if that fails to deſtroy: the ſmall 
remains, ſecure a bit of ſublimate upon it. 
When the root is fairly cleared away, and 


Take of galls, allum, and white vitriol, in 


powder, each two ounces ; boil them a few 


minutes in four pints of lime-water ; and, 
when cool enough, pour off the clear liquor, 
into a bottle, for uſe. 

If any of the root remains, it will grow, 


gun. 25 | 
If, in cutting of theſe excreſcences, an ar- 


tery ſhould be wounded, or a profuſe bleed- 
ing come on, a doſſil of lint may be preſſed 


ovet the orifice of the bleeding veſſels: over 
| Z 2 this 
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this lay other pledgets of tow, ſecure them | 


cloſely, and in ſuch a quantity, as that a due 
preſſute on the part may be made by ban- 
dage: remove the dreſſings in two or three 
days, but not wholly; leave the doſſil of 
tint which is next to the wounded veſſels to 
digeſt away; if it adheres at all, cover it up 
as before with pledgets, fecured as at the 
firſt; to prevent a freſh bleeding. Aſter the 
firſt removal of the dreſſings, continue to ex- 
amine and dreſs the part every day, y- 
FILANDERS. A diſeaſe in hawks, of 
which there are ſeveral forts: they are worms 
as ſmall as a thread, and about an inch long, 
which lie wrapt up im a thin fkin, or net, 
near the reins, apart from either gut or 
gorge. | „ | 3 Deb 
FILLETS. The loins of a horſe, which 
begin at the pl 
the ſaddle reſts _ Bie! 
FILLY. A term among horſe- dealers to 
denote the female or mare colt. 
FILM wHrITs UPON THE EYE or 4 Hors:. 
may be removed by lifting up the eye-lid, 
after the eye has been waſhed with wine, 


and ſtroaking it gently with one's thumb, 


with wheat flour: alſo eommon falt, or ſalt 
of lead, beaten fine and put into the eye is 
proper to conſume a film; or you may waſh 
the horſe's eye with your ſpittle in the morn- 
ing faſting, having. fivlt put a little ſalt into 
your mouth: but there is nothing ſo effec- 
tual, as ſal-armoniac beaten and put into the 
eye, and” repeated every day till the film is 
one. 12 n 0 11 
F FIRE. Fo give the fire to a horſe, 'izw#to 
apply the firing iron red hot to ſome preter- 
natural ſwelling in order to diſcuſs it; which 
s oftentimes done by clapping the firing iron 
to the ſkin without piercing through. 
We give fire to farcy knots by running a 
ointed burning iron into- the ulcer. e 
We likewiſe give fire for wrenches. of the 


- . 


aſterns, 

- FIRING. IRON is a-piece of copper or 
iron about a foot long, one end of which is 
made flar, and forged like a knife, the back 
of it being half an inch thick, and the fore 
edge about five or ſix times thinne. 
When the farrier has made his firing iron 


ace where the hinder part of 


to March,' without feeding; and by 6fhing 
with tramels or flews in March, or April 


" 
, 

1 
. 

* 


3. Any ſort of grain boiled is good 


_ down the ſtock of fin; 


they are obſerved ta breed iu almoſt any 
waters, and very 
never breed in ſtandiug Waters chat are with. 
out ſprings; and in ſueh ute neither found 
nor encreaſe, but by putting in; yet where 


For the method 


eruit the ſtews ; but you muſt not fail te 


again, as conſtantly as cooped chickens are 
fed, and it will turn to as good an ac 


ways. at hand, beeauſe the conſtant and regu 
lar ſerving of the fiſn, conduces very muc 


an 
red hot in his forge, * kdpplies tHe! thinner 
part to a horſe's ih, and T6 gives the fire to. 
the hams, or ſuctt places a Rand'in need of 
Ie 3869-02 h 5 1, - 
 FI8H. As to the/ quality: off breeding 
them, it is ſearce tobe" found out by any | 
certain ſpriptoin'z ſpt ſome very promiſing 
ponds do not always prove ſerviceable: one 
of the beſt indications oft breeding pondi is, 
when there is good quantity ot ruſſ and gra- 
zing about it, with gravelly ſhoals, ſuch” ay 
horſe- ponds uſually have © ſo that when a 
water takes thus to breeding; with a few 
milters and ſpawners, two-orthre&of each, a 
whole country may de ſtecked ima ort time. 
Eels and perch are of very good uſe to keep 
they prey much 
upon the ſpawn and fry of bred fiſh, and 
wilt probably deſtroy:the ſupenſtuſtybf them. 


As for pike; perch, tench reach, &c. 


numelduſſyii only els 


ſprings are, they are never wanting, theugkt 
not put ini And, which dg mot range of 
all, no perſon! ever ſa ln z vel the leaſt 
token of propagation, eitherlby mie or 
ſpawu; ſo that' whether they breed at all, 
and how they are produtedy are queſtions 
equally myſterious, and never as yet re 

folved. | dean! Wen a | 
| of feeding ſh," take the 
following remarks: 1. In a ſtew, thirty o 
forty. carps may be kept up ſtom Ocfober 


RC 


you may take ſrom your great waters to re- 


feed all ſummer; from Marcb to Ofobi 


2. The care of feeding is beſt eommittec 
to a butler or gardener, who ſhould be. al 


to their well eating and thriving. ' '  _ | 
to feet 
Witn 


FIS 


with," eſpecially peaſe, and malt coarſe 
ground; Mo Mp vaſtes brewing while freſh. 
and ſweet /are-very proper; but one buſhel 
of malt not brewed will go as far as two 
of grains; *chippings of bread, and ſcraps 
off a table, ſteeped; in tap droppings of 
ſtrong bee?ior ale, are excellent food for 


carp; of theſe the quantity of two quarts 


to thirty curp. every day is ſuffcient, and to 
feed morning and evening, is better than 
once a day only. ei e 
4. There is a ſort of food for fiſn that may 
be called ade idental, and is no leſs ĩimprov. 
ing than the beſt that can be provided; and 
chat is, hen the ponds happen to receive 
the Waſn of commons, where many ſheep 
have paſture, the water is enriched by the 
ſoil, and will feed a much greater number 
of carp than otherwiſe it would do; and 
farther the dung that falls from cattle 
ſtanding in the water in hot. weather, is alſo 
4 very great nouriſnment to fiſn. 10% 7: 
z More particularly, the moſt proper food 
to raiſe pikee to an extraodinary fatneſs, is 
eels; and without them it is not to be done 
but in a long time; other wiſe ſmall perches 
are the beſt meat. you can give them. 
Brear put into a pike-pond, breed exceed- 
ingly; and are ſit to maintain pikes, that 
wilt tate care they ſhalt not encreaſe aver) 
much; the numerous fry of roaches and 
rouds which) come from the greater | pools 
into the pikes quarters; will like wiſe be 
good diet for them. 
6. Pike in: all ſtreams, and carp in hun- 
ery ſpringing waters, being fed at certain 
times; will come op and take their meat al- 
moſt from your hand; and it is a diverting: 
object, to ſee the greedineſs and ſtriving 
that will be among them for the good hits, 


with the boldneſs they will attain to by b 


4 18 


conſtant and regular feeding. © 
7. The moſt convenient feeding place is 
towards the mouth of the pond, at the 
depth of about half a yard; for by that 
means the deep will he kept clean and neat, 
as it were a parlour. retire to and reſt in: 
the meat, thrown into the water, without 
other trouble, will be picked up by the fiſh,. 


and nothing ſhall be loſt ;.. yer there are ſe- 


F I. S. 


| veral ingenious devices for giving them 
food, eſpecially peaſe; as a ſquare board 
let down with the meat upon it by the four 
corners, whence a ſtring comes, made faſt to 
| the end of a ſtick like a ſcale, which may 

be readily managed. le Ge) 6: ras 

„g. When fiſh are fed in the larger pools 
or ponds, where their numbers are alſo great, 
; there will be ſome expencc as well as pains: 
but as ſoon as they are taken out, and it 


appears how they are thriven, you will 


alloweboth well employed, either malt boil- 
ed or freſh grains is the beſt; food in this 
caſe. Thus carp may be fed and raiſed- 
ke capons, and tench will feed as well, 
time. | ; i Han JE 10 | 
As te the benefits that Tedound from the 
keeping of ſiſh, beſides furniſhing your ta- 
ble, obliging your friends, and raiſing- 


7 


money, your land will be vaſtly improved, 


ſo as to be really, worth, and yield more 
this way than by any other employment 
whatſoever : for ſuppoſe it to be a meadow 
of al. per acre: four acres in pond, will re- 
turn you every; year a thouſand fed carp, 
from the leaſt ſige to fourteen or fifteen in- 
ches long; beſides pike, perch, tench,, 
and other fry ; the carp are ſaleahle, and; 
| will hringi64d;94 and perhaps 129. a piece, 
' amounting in all to 251. which is 61. 56. 
per acre, the charge of carriage only to be: 
E tft EG trt 
When a great water is; deſignedꝰ'to be: 
brought, you take the firſt ſpit of the gruund 
upon which the bank - is to ſtand, and form. 
the pan of the pond. No in caſe you 
convey the earth taken thence to ſome 
place where it may be caſily removed upon 
| a eier 

your tillage land, let it lie there to rot the 


had, being alſo more than pays the charge 
of digging and oarrying * offt 545 
You gain the making of ſtews, and it 
may be other ponds for the convenience of 
your cattle, all at one expence; for if you 
are obliged to dig clay and earth for your 


bank, it is eaſily taken where it daes this, 


28 otherwiſe. 111 F Fr 314 1 1 345 20 * vs 511: 
If the ſoil about the waters be in any wiſe 
| Eo mooriſh,, 


but perch are not for a; flew in feeding. 


ſod, and there is not a better manure to be 
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moorlſh, it may be planted with onlers, 


which yield a certain yearly crop. 
The feed of che pond when laid dry, and 


the corn, i. e. oats, which you may have. 


upon the bottom, IN meer _ is 
9 conſiderable. 70 1 
It cattle graze near ding: po "Th 
they will delight to 2 ſtand in the 
water, which conduces much to the thriving 
of your beaſts, as well as to the feeding of 
your fiſh by their dunging, as has been al- 


ready hinted: it is therefore adviſeable to 


have ponds in cow ener and grazings | 


nds. | 


As tothe ſowing of oats in the bottom of | 


a pond, take-care to dry your great water 
once in three, or at moſt four years, and 
that at the end of January, or beginning of 
March which (if the 
very unſeaſonable) will be time enough. 


After-Michaelmas following, you may put 
in a great ſtock of fiſh, and thin them in 


ſucceeding years as the feed declines. de | 


Poxd Hz aps. © 
- FISHING-FLIES; are both aten! and 
axrificids'\ the natural are almoſt innume- 


rable, of which I ſhall name only the moſt: | 


principal, viz, the dun- fly, the ſtone or 
may- fly, the tawny- ly, the vine- fly, the 
Mell- fly, the cloudy and blackiſh-fly; the 
flag fly; alſo caterpillars, canker- flies, bear- 
flies, Sc. all which appear either ſooner or 
later, according as the ſpring proves for- 
ward or backward; and theſe flies are all 
good in their ſeaſon, for ſuch fiſh eee at 


ma 


The better to know the ay the fiſh covets 
moſt, when you come to the river: ſide in 
the morning, beat the buſhes with your rod, 
and take up as many various ſorts as you; 
can, and make a trial of them, and by that 
means you will find which ſom they bite moſt 
eagerly at; though they will ſometimes 
change their fly, but this is only when they 
have glutted deen with that ſort they 
like beſt. 

There are two ways of fiſhing with theſe 
natural flies, viz. either on the ſurface of | 
the water, or a little underneath-it, 


If you angle for chevin, roach or dace, 


r ²˙rv. u! ——‚—‚!——— On ooo ner oe oo — 


year do not prove | 


vi [bpzzards 


F118. 


move not the natural fly ſwiftly when you 
ſoe the ſiſh make at it, but rather let it glide 


it be in a ſtill and low water, draw the fl 
| lowly ſide-ways by him, and this will ds 
him to purſue it eagerly. 


ben in bluſtering weather, when the waters 
are ſo diſturbed by the wind, that a natural 

E cannot well be ſeen, nor reſt upon 

em. 
There are twelve ſorts of dubs or artificial 
| flies; of peer r l 00 * 

C. 161 5 , 

12 51 For Merch, het: made of dun 
| wool, and the ſeathers of the partridge's 
wing ; or the body made of black olan 
the feathers of a black drake. 

2. For . Aprid, the ſtone- fly; che body 
made of black nrg yellow: hee the 


and tail. 
3. For the . of May, the ruddy- 


with black filk, with the nen of a — 
N 


4. For une thee grecniſh-fly * 
made of black waoh; - ak a cyellow liſt on 
either ſide, the wings taken off: che wings. 
| of a buzzard, boon winks black; hroken 
tlonaps” : 

5. The: e the: body,” made of 
|| duſkiſty wool, and the wings of the 1 
| mail of adiake.. W 
6. The tawny⸗ fly gaod fill che idle 

| June; the body made of -tawny: won), the 
wings made contrary oneagaialt the other, 
| of the whitiſh: mail of a;wbite: drake. | 
7. For July, the'waſp- ly; the body made 


| af black wool, caſt about with yellow, ſilk, | 


and the wings of drakes feathers. 

' 8. The ſteel-fly; good in the middle of 
July; the body made with greeniſh wool, 
caſt about with the feathers: of a. . 
tail, and the ne made of thoſe of the 


5 the Ad 


9. For: Auguſt; 
ſilk, his wing 


with a black head. Tur ch different bind- 


freely towards him with the ſtream; but if 


As for the artificial fly, it is ſeldom uſed 


fly made of red yon and bound about 


| 3 / the body. 
made with black oo caſt about with black = 
s of the mail of a black drake», | 


of | 


-» WB on Mn pe oo oo 
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Fißb. and Dine Riont for taking them, ſet 
i Fo their praper Article; ut for CAR - 


Fiss ſes Care. '0) Ana. for FLy:Fismne: 


fee tue ne Months, 1 2 N 


c. xo ev div hem ol 11 0 || towards the ſhank of the hook, whip it three 
dr fo them e, gods bas doo 1 11:44 4) orfour times. about the hook with the ſame 
Dire for artificial FF dak. | 1 you armed 01 hook, and make the fx 
0 10 ier aryl; 66 | WIS. GI» 


Fe "(8 Fim f in a river that hes A foinewhat- 

diſturbed by rain, or in a cloudy day, when: | 
the waters are moved by a gentle breeze; if 
the winds be gentle, tho —— will be 

in ſwift ſtreams, but if it blows ſoimewhar: | ' 
ſtrong, but not ſo but that you may-conve-! 
nientiy guard four Ow _ an will Ae 

in plain decps. 

2. Always angle ah o ſal} fly and clear 
vings, 1 in clear rvers;! but * * in 
muddy places. 2 

3. Keep at as good diſtance Gous the wa- 
tr; Göga you can, and fiſh down the ſtream 
with the ſun at your face, and touch not the 
water with your line. Ed 10 

4. When the — benin af- 
ten rain, uſe an oranger fly; and in a clear 
day, a light coloured By, dad's _ Hy for 
dark waters, Sc. 

5, Have ſeveral of the futon: fave: 
of fly, differing in colour, to ſuit the colours 
af ſeveral waters and weather. 


b. Let the fly fall firſt into the water, and 


not the Ji line, which will be apt to fright the 


Ti 1 ; 


* 1 bee be twice the length of 
your rad; nenn the river be encumbered 
vit w. | 

. Im o rivers, or kin places, caſt the 
iy over etoſs the river, and let it ſink a little 
in the: unter, _— e i e ben 
the current. — 5 

Make uſe: of a eye nim 
hand, to ſtrike ed the riſing of | 


„ ee ee ſown! by 


out the hook. © 

Every one at delights: in a Haag 
aught to learn the way of mak ing two ſorts 
of actificiat es the palter, ribbed: with 
ſilver or gold, and the afl. 1 
In the making of the almer-fly, you muſt || 
arm your line on the inſide of the hook, and 


ö 


FIS 


| ent off ſo much of = mallard's feathers to 
make the wings. 

Ihen lay the outermoſt. part of the feather 
nent the hook, and the point of the feather 


enpon, (but a plover's top is beſt) and take 
off one ſide of the feather, and then take 
the hadkle, filk, of gold or ſilver thread, 
and make all theſe faſt at the bent of the 
hook, working them up to the wings, ſhift-" 
ing ybur fingers every turn and making 2 
ſtop, then the gold will fall right, mo 
make faſt. 

Aſter this, take the hook betwixt your fn 


needle or pin part the wings. in two, then 


hitherto) whip it about as it falls acroſs be- 
; tween the wings, and with your thumb turn 
the point of the feather towards the bent o 
the hock, then work it three or four times 
about: the ſhank, and faſten it; and View che 
proportion for other flies. 

If you make the grounds of Wee 
ſandy; black, or white, or bear's-wook, or of 
a. red hullock, work theſe grounds ona waxed 
ſilk, and arm and ſer. on the ne, e 
directed. 
The body of the * muſt be wroug be 
with ſome of theſe grounds, which will rk 
F ee well when nhod with black ane 
or alk. 3; tc 
| » Others make them addy hone rede 
ribbed with black filk, and winged with a 
mal lard's . arg to the Angers 
Dh 

The oak-fly ulld be made vith . 
rawny, or orange coloared:crewet, and black. 
for the body pandithe began of the mallacd' s. 
feather for che WIng g 

- Laſtly, there is another By che body of 
which i is made of the . arne 
feather. Ang! 51 
Aar is the ane * W to n. 
with the fly, but if the weather prove windy 


or cloudy, there are ſeveral ſorts of * 
as 


Fake the hieckls of the. zeck of a cock or : 


ger and thumb, in the left hand, and with a 
with the arming ſilk, (having faſtened alk 
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that are good at that time: the firſt is a 
black palmer, ribbed with ſilverz the ſecond, 
a black palmer with an orange tawny-body ; 
thirdly, a palmer whoſe body is all black; 
laſtly, there is a red palmer, ribbed with 
gold, and a red n mixed with: rep 
crewel. ent a 

Obſerve, that hs lighteſt flies are far 
cloudy and dark weather, and the darkeſt for 
bright and light, _ the reſt for indifferent 
ſeaſons. 

Salmon flies ſhould * made with their 
wings ſtanding one behind the other, whether 
two or four, and of the gaudieſt colours that 
can: be, for he delights in ſuch; and thas 
chiefly in the wings, which muſt be Aer as 
well as the tail. 

Tou are to note that there are dire 
kinds of artificial made flies to angle with 
upon the top of the water. Note by the 
way, that the fitteſt ſcaſon of uſing theſe, 
is a bluſtering windy day, when the waters 
are ſo. troubled that the natural fly can- 
nat be ſeen, or reſt upon them. The firſt 
is the dun- fly in March, the body is made 
of dun- wool, the wings of the parttidge's-: 
feathers. The ſecond is another dun- fly, 
the body of black wool; and the wings made 
of the black drake a feathers; and of the fea- 
thers under his tail. The third is the ſtone- 
fly in April, the body is made of black wool| 
made yellow under the wings, and under 
the tail, and ſo made with wings of the 
drake. | The fourth is the ruddy-fly in the 
beginning of May, the body made of red 
wool wrapt about with . filk, and the 
feathers are the wings of the drake, with the 
feathers of a red capon alſo, which hang 
dangling on his ſides next to the tail. The 
fifth is the yellow or greeniſh fly, in May 
likewiſe, the body made of yellow wool, 
and the wings made of the red cock's hackle 
or tail. The ſixth is the black- fly, in 
May alſo, the body made of black wool, and 
lapt abaut with the herle of a pracock's 
tail; the wings are made of the wings of a 
brown capon, with his blue feathers in his 


noſes The Oy is the ſad e in 


10 . 4 — 43 
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Juno, the body is made of. black wool, with 
a yellow liſt on either (ide, and the wings 
taken off the wings of . a buzzard; bound 
with black | braked henip. The eighth is 
the mooriſh-fly, made with the body of 
duſkiſh wool, and the wings made * the 


| blackiſh made of the drake. The ninth is 


the tawny-fly, good until the middle of Jun 
the body in 4 of tawny "wool, the Gi . 
made contrary one againſt the other; made 
of the whitiſh mail of the wild drake, 
The tenth ĩs the waſp-fly in Ju, the body 
made of black wool; lapt about with yellow 
ſilk, the wings made of the feathers of the 
drake or of the buzzard. The eleventh is 
the ſhell-fly, good in Mid. July, the body 


made of green woc, lapr about with the 


herle of — 8 ond the wings made 
N of the buzzard. Theftwelſth 
s the dark drake - fly, good in Augut, the 
pers made with black wool, lapt about with 
black filk': his wings are made with the mail 
of zin-bag the peacock's feather, and grounds 
of ſubh wool and erewel as will make the 
graſshopper mand nate, chat uſually the 
ae flies are the bſt ; alſo, that the light 
fly does uſually make moſt ſport in a'dark 
day, and the darkeſt-and leaſt fly in a bright 
or clear day; laſtiy, that you are to repair 
upon any occaſion to your magazine - bag, 
and vary and make them lighter or darker 
according to your fancy or the day. 
The May-fly may be found in and about 
that month, near to the river: ſide, eſpeci- 


ally againſt rain; the oak fly on the butt or 


body of an oak or aſh, from the beginning 


of Play to:the end'of Augufts it ia browniſh 


fly, and eaſy. to be found, and ſtands uſually 
with his head downwards towards the root 
of the tree; the ſmall black- fly, or hawthorn- 
fly, is to be had on any hawthorn-buſh after 
the leaves are off : with theſe, and a ſhort 


line; you may dape or dop, and alſo with a 


\graſohopper behind a tree, or in a6y deep 


ole, ſlill making it to move on the top of 
the water as if it were alive, and ſtill keeping 
yourſelf out of ſight, you will e have | 
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An Epitome of the whole art of Fisnine, wherein is ſhewn (at one view) the harbours, ſeaſons and depth, 


for catching all ſorts of fiſh uſually angled for; alſo the various bates for each, ſo digeſted as to contain the - | 
eſſence of all the treatiſes ever wrote on the ſubject, exempt from their ſuperfluities, which tend more to 
perplex than inſtruct. 4 | Bs | 
- - — — — 1 | * — e e — 
Where found | | Seafon. time toang.| Depth from ground. ET Proper Baits. f 
| — ; * 3 | 24 o Flies | Paltes | Worms | F ik and; 
"LE op F No. | InſeQs. } 
rough ſtr, river or mid pond [Apr. to Mich.|Sun _ 2 touch ground | — 3; 1107 | No. 8. | 
. . 1 d 2 to Sun t ' | ; ? | | : 
gravel bank in currents un- Apr. to Aug. — early or} ditto I | 2 267 — 3 2 
PL der bridges | late Be F 
ſandy 3 rivers, May to Oct. fall day | 6 inches from bottom 3 4 2 398 — 
„ mips ſterns“ IT | Ys | PSs : | | 
| till deep mud bottom pond May to Aug. Sun riſe to 6| 3 inches from bottom —— 134 12347 
or rirer : 3 to Sun et ot weather mid water | „„ 
ditto, May to Dec. [ditto ditto | 1 to 5 2 [1245] : 
ſandy bottom deep river May to Oct. jall day (64012 inches from bottom by | i 
. 5 6 ſhips ſternz® 12 | = # 3 "x 
Kel gravel ſhoals May to Oct. [ditto near or on groynd 1 
wo near clay banks All the year |ditto mid- water 
. : : , N | | | 
= {river in ſtream ] gravel - [May to Aug. S. riſe to 10| ditto 
or weedy | © ' |z toSun ſet 
bond deepeſt pt. Aug: to May 3s 6 inches from bottom 
May to Oct. mid. day {ditto _ 2 
May to OR. 0 day by to 12 inches 
5 : ntto hy N 1 _ : 
2 Mar: to Sept. s to 9, 3 to 6 mid-way do che batten ; 
[Smelts | Apr, to OR, jallday | 
5 2 BEE : | Bo 
2 -* ITrqut - | purling ſtreams and eddies Mar. to Mich. ditto I cold weather 6 inches to 
| of ſtony bottom rives | | hot wea. top to.mid-wate 8 5 
8 ö : | "23 0. | S g TE 
ench mud bottom river or popd All the year Sun riſe to g cold wea. 3 inch. from bat. 5 5 
FF ED 5 
11 1 | 3-0 3 * 3 cold weather 6 to 9 inches 5 
E ting clay bottom, ſwift wean All che year all day S hot wea. top to mid-wats * 


* 8 
— — — — — =—_ 
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. To fiſh at fterns let the bait fink two or three yards; in this a pater-nofter line is commonly uſed, that is, five or fix 
about four or five inches diſtance : bait as above The figures in this table are explaiyed as follow : 


hooks on a line, 
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A deſcription "of proper Baits for the ſeveral | 


' forts of Fish referred to in the foregoing 
Table. i * . 1 | 


e 


1. Stone- fly, found under hollow ſtones 


at the ſide of rivers, is of a brown colour, 


with yellow ſtreaks on the back and belly, 


| has large wings, and is in ſeaſon from April 


to July. | 

2. Green-drake, found among ſtones b 
river ſides, has a yellow body ribbed wit 
green, is long and ſlender, with wings like a 


utterfly, his tail turns on his back, and from 
| May to Midſummer is very good. „ 
3. Oak fly, found in the body of an old oak 

or aſh, with its head downwards, is of a brown 
colour, and excellent from May to September; 


for trout, put a cod-bait or gentle on the 
point, and let it fink a few inches in clear 
water. 35 i 

4. Palmer- fly, or worm, found on leaves 


of plants, is commonly called a caterpillar, 


and when it comes to a fly is excellent for 
trout. | | : 


5. Ant-fly, found in ant-hills from June to 


September. | 
b. The may-fly is to be found playing at 


the river- ſide, eſpecially againſt rain. 
7. The black-fly is to be found upon every 


hawthorn, after the buds are come off. For 
the flies gd for each month, ſee the articles 
APRIL, | 


c. ANGLING, 
PS: DM 8-1; 


1. Take the blood of ſheeps hearts, and 
mix it with honey and flower worked to a 


proper conliſtence. 1 935 ? 
2. Take old cheeſe grated, a little butter 


ſufficient to work it, and colour it with | 
ſaffron : in winter uſe ruſty bacon inſtead” of 


% 


3. Crumbs of bread chewed or worked 


with honey, (or ſugar), moiſtened. with gum- 
ivy water. 5 


4. Bread chewed, and worked in the hand 
till ſtiff, See for more under the Article Pas rx 
FOR ANGLING: as alſo for WORMS under its 


proper article. 


{ 


| 


N 
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and bigger than a gentle: another is found 
in heathy- ground, with a black or blue head, 


Keep them in an earthen veſſel well covered, 


and a ſufficient quantity of the mould they 
harbour in. They are excellent from April 
to November. . | 

2. Gentles, to be had from putrid fleſh: 
let them lie in wheat bran a few days before 
uſed. F 
 3-Flag-worms, found in the roots of flags, 
they are of a- pale yellow colour, are longer 
and thinner than a gentle, and muſt be 
ſcowered like them. 4 

4. Cow-turd-bob, or clap-bait, found un- 
der a cow-turd from May to Michaelmas ; it 
is like a gentle, but larger. Keep it in its na- 
tive earth like the earth- bob. 

5. Cadis-worm, or cod-bait, found under 
looſe ſtones in ſhallow rivers; they are yel- 
low, bigger than a gentle, with a black or 
blue head, and are in ſeaſon from April to 
July. Keep them in flannel bags. 

6. Lob-worm, found in gardens; it is very 
large, and has a red head, a ſtreak down the 
back, and a flat broad tali. 

7. Marſh- worms, found in marſhy ground: 
keep them in mud ten days before you uſe 


them: their colour is a blueiſh red, and are 
a good bait from March to Micbaelmas. 


8. Brandling red-worms, or blood-worms, 
found in rotten dunghills and tanners bark; 
they are ſmall red- worms, very good for all 
ſmall fiſh, have ſometimes a yellow tail, and 
are called tag tail. 


"FISH ad INSECTS. 


1. Minnow, 2. Gudgeon, 3. Roach, 4.Dace, 


5. Smelts, 6. Yellow Frog, 5. Snail {Slit 
8. Graſshopper. 7 5 


1 


FIT CH,. I a pole - cat; alſe the {1 

FITCHOW, I or fur of that creature. 
FIVES. See Vivss. 1 
FLAG-WORM, an inſect ſo called, be 

cauſe it is found and bred in flaggy as 


[FLA BR oor 
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I. The earth-bob, found in ſandy ground 
after plowing it is white with-a red head 
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nn 
or ſe 75 places, Hanging to the fibres, or 
ſmall ſtrings that grow to the roots of the 
flags, and they are uſually incloſed in a yel- 
low or reddiſh huſk or caſmumſeqmmmm 
FLANRS, the fides of an horſe. In a 
ſtrict ſenſe, the flanks of a horſe are the ex- 
tremities of his belly, where the ribs are 
wanting, and below the loins. They mould 
be full; and at the top of them on each fide 
ſhould be a feather ;- and the nearer 2 
feathers are to each other; ſo much the het- 
ter: but if they be as it were within yi 
then the mark is excellent. 
The diſtance between the laſt rj 
haunch- bone, which is 


pled; fuch horſes are moſt hardy, and will 
endure labour longeſmt. 3. 

If a horſe have a flank full enough, you 
are to conſider whether it be too large; 
that is, if over-againſt that part of the 
thigh called the ſtiſfſe, the flank fall too low; 
for in that caſe it is a great advance to pur- 
fineſs, eſpecially if the horſe be not very 
young, ST, * * 'S Wd 4 

A horſe is faid to have no flank if the laſt 
of the ſhort ribs be at a conſiderable diſtance 
from- the haunch- bone; although ſuch 
horſes may for the time have very good 
bodies, yet when they are hard: laboured, 
they will looſe them. 2 200 1 
A horſe is alſo faid to have no flank when 
his ribs are too-much ſtraightened in their 
compaſs,” which is | eafily perceived, by 
comparing their | height with that of the 
haunch-bones,' for they ought to be as 
high, and equally raiſed up as they are, or 
— very little leſs, when the horſe is in good 
caſe. i herne + | 
A_ horſe is likewiſe ſaid to have little 
flanks, to be ſorrily bodied, to be grunt- 
bellied and thin gutted, when his flank turns 
up like à greyhound, and his ribs are flat, 
narrew and mort. Ihe 


A well flanked horfe, is one that has wide | 


and well- made ribs, and a good body. In 

= caſe the whole flank is uſed in the room 
„% | 

FLRAM, is a ſmall inſtrument of fine 


ice}, compoſed of two or three moveable | 


' 


| 
ö 
4 
] 
ö 


4 


Fi 


| 


| 


lancets for bleeding 2 horſe; and ſome 


will not mole 

with the juice of arefmart, flies will not 

come near them, though it is the heat of 
ſummer. | 


FAO” 
times making inciſions upon occaſion, and 
ſo ſupplying the room of an inciſfion-knife. 
dent! Ti prevent Flies teaxing Cattle. 


oil bay-berries in oil, and anoint them 
with it, and they will never ſit on cattle; 


or, wet the hair of horſes, with the juice of 


the leaves of gourd at Midſummer, and they 
them. If cattle are anointed 


To FLING, is che fiery and obſlinate action 
of an unruly horſe. » iy 6 


To fling like a cow, is to raiſe only one 


leg, and give a blow with it. 

To fling, or kick with 
See YERK. | | FS 
_ FEINTS, for fowling-pieces ſhould be 


the hind- legs, 


clear, but whether dark or light coloured 
is immaterial. Their ſize ſhould be ſuited 


to the 
thick, or too ſmall and flight ; the firſt will 


n, and be neither too large and 


not give freely, and the other will be apt to 
break. K Ff | 

... FLOATS rox FisninG, are made divers 
ways; ſome uſe the quills of My{covy ducks, 
which are the beſt for ſlow waters, but for 


ſtrong ſtreams cork floats are the beſt ; 
therefore take a. good found cork, without 


flaws or holes, and bore it through with a 
hot iron, into which put a quill of a fit pro- 


| e then pare the cork into a pyramidal 


orm, of what ſize you pleaſe, and grind it 
ſmooth, 

For your float, in flow ſtreams, a neat 
round gooſe-quill is proper; but for deep 
or . rivers, or in an eddy, the cork, 
ſhaped like a pear, is indiſputably the beſt ; 
which ſhould not, in general, exceed the ſize 


. of a nutmeg ;-let not the quill, which you 


put through it, be more than half an inch 

above and below the cork ; and this float, 

though ſome prefer a ſwan's quill, has great 

advantage over a bare quill ; for the quill 

being defended from the water by the cork, 

does not ſoften, and the cork, enables you 
A a2 2 
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to lead ybur line ſo heavily, as that the-hook.'| weather, ſiſi at mid. water, ig- cool. lower, 

ſinks almoſt as ſoon as you put into the and in cold at the ground. 

water; whereas, when | yomlead but/light-'| FEOUUNDERS, may be-fiſhed: for all day 
ly, it does not get to the bottom till it is | long, either in a ſwift, ſtream, or in the ſtill 

near the end of your ſwim. See the form | deep water; but beſt ia the ſtream, in the 

of the float, Plate IX. Fig. 16. and, in months of April, May, Jane, and Juhy: the 

| Jeading. your lines, be careful to balardee | proper baits, are all ſorts of worms, waſps, 

[ them ſo nicely, that a very ſmallrouck wilt | and gentle. 6 . 

| ſink them; fome uſe for' this purpoſe kad |  FEY-ANGEING,. Let. the rod be light 


[ ſhaped like a barley-corn, but there is no- | arid the line twice as long as your rod, and 

1 thing better to lead with than ſhot, which: | very' trong at top, and grow gradually ta- | 
you muſt have ready cleft always with you; | per, You'mult. contrive- to have; the wind | 
remembering, that when you fiſh fine, it is | on your back, and the ſun, if it ſhines, to | 
better to have on your line a great number: || be-befare you, and to fiſh down the ſtream : 
| of ſmall than a few large ſhot. N31 and carry the point or top of your rod 6 
C Whip the end of the quilt round the plug || downwards, by which means che ſhadow of 


! with fine fil, well waxed; this will Keep || yourſelf and the rod too, vill be the leaſt f 
! the water out of your float, and preſerve it || offenſive to the fiſh, for the light. of any ſhade f 
| FLOAT-ANGLING. In this the line || In March, or April, if the weather be dark, fl 
| mould be longer than the rod by two or or a little windy or cloudy, the beſt fiſhing 9 

t 


three feet, and let the pellet that is put up- is with the palmer- worm, which, with the 
on it be neither ſo heavy as to ſink the cor | may · fla, are the ground of all fly angling. 
c 


or float, nor ſo: light as to hinder the ſmall- Ses the Articles Fishixo, ANGLING, fr 
eſt touch from pulling it under water, be-] Till you are a proficient, every throw WW t! 
cauſe that is the only ſign you have of a bite. } will go near to coſt you a hovk : therefore h 


| | practiſe for ſome time without one; or get 
of a cork ; but in ſtanding. waters a quill | your flies dreſſed on filk-worms gut, and 
may ſerve well enough.  -  - ] | and you will got enſily break them off, 
In fiſhing with a float, your line muſt | See Articles Figninc,. Alnciino, &c. 
be about a foot-ſhorter than your rod; for | The beſt times to uſe a fly are, when the 
if it is longer, you cannot ſo well command | river has been a little diſcoloured by rain, 
your hook when you come to diſengage the | and is again clearing, or in a cloudy, breezy 
fiſh. 7 1 Hol day. When the wind is high, chuſe the 
Pearch and chub are caught with a float, | ſtill deep; when ſmall, or none, the run- 
and alſo gudgeons, and ſometimes barbel | ning, ſtreams, and uſe then the natural, in 
and grayling. a boiſterous weather the artificial fly. In clear 8 
For carp and tench, which are ſeldom | ſtreams uſe a ſmall fly in leſs clear, one 
caught but in 22 uſe a very ſmall gooſe | larger; a light coloured fly in a bright day; 
or a duck-quill float; and for ground bait | a dark fly for dark' waters, and: an orange fly 
thrown in, every now and then, a bit of in muddy ones. . 
chewed bread. Tres n $0; I To FLY own Hab, [in Falconry] is, 
For barbel, the place ſhould be baited | when a hawk miſſing her quarry, berakes 
the night before you fiſh, with graves; | herſelf to the next check, as crows, Sc. 
which are: the ſediment of melted- tallow, | To FLY CROSS [in Falconry} is ſaid of a 
and may be had at the tallow-chandlers': | hawk when ſhe flies at great birds, as cranes, W 
uſe the ſame ground- bait while you are | geeſe, We, JT 
fiſhing, as for roach and dace. To FLY Tas Hees : a horſe is ſaig-to fly 
In fiſhing with a float for chub in warm | the heels when: he obeys the ſpurs." See SyVRIM 


In rivers it will be moſt proper to make uſs 
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FO AL. Colt is the. young male of the. 
horſe kind, as filly is the female. 15 is no 
difficult. matter to kaow the ſhape; that a 


. = 


foal is lige to be of, for. the ſame ſhape he 
carries at a month, he will earry at . cars 
old; if he be not abuſed. in after keeping; 
and as the good ſhape appears, ſo do the 
de , ]« P CE 
And as to heighth, it. is obſerved, that a 
large ſhig- bone, long from the knee to the 
paſtern, ſhews. a tall horſe; for which, 
another way is, to ſee what ſpace he has 
between his knee andyyrhithers, which: being 
doubled, it will be his heighth when he is a 
competent horſe. NR 
There are alſo means to know their good 
neſs; for if they are ſtirring. ſpirits, free 
from. affrights, wanton. of enen 
very active at leaping and running, an 
ſtriving eee Tk generally prove 
good mettled horſes; and thoſe on the con- 
J Loo tn nt at 
And if their hoofs be ſtrong, deep, tough, 
ſmooth, upright ſtanding, and hollow, 
they cannot he bad; therefore the Barbary 
horſe is well known by his hoof. as 
Foals are uſully foaled about the begin- 
ning of ſummer, and it is cuſtomary to let 
him run till Micbaelmas with the mare, at 
which time they may be weaned, Some 
however maintain, that a foal is rendered 
much ſooner fit for ſervice by being allow- 
ed to ſuck the whole winter, and weaned 
about Cendlemas or Shrovetide. When firſt 
weaned, let them not be kept in the hearing 
of their dam, but ſhould be kept in a conve- 
nient houſe with a low rack and manger for 
hay and cats; the hay muſt. be very ſweet 
and fine, eſpecially at firſt, and a litile white | 
bran ſhould be mixed with their oats in or- 
der to keep their bodies open, and make 
them eat and drink freely, When foals are 
kept up in the winter, they are not to be 
immured continually in the ſtable ; but in 
the middle of the day, when the ſan ſhines 
warm, they ſhould always be allowed to 
play about for an hour or two, and when 
the winter is over, they ſhould. be turned 
into ſome: dry ground where the graſs is 
ſweet and _ ſhort, and where there is good 


ths. Ee" "oe „** 


| 


which is taken of other horſes ; bur after 
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water, that they may drink at pleaſure. 5 
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The winter after thex, may be kept in the 
ſtable without any further. care than that 


the firſt year, fillies, and colts ſhould not be 
Kept. together. For the manner of breaking 
ae = the Article Hogss. . 
ODD ER, any kind of meat for horſes, 
or other cattle. In ſome plaees hay and 
ſtraw mingled together, is peculiary deno- 
minated ſodder. | 
. FOGGAGE, (in the foreſt law] is rank 


grafs not eaten up in ſummer. 


- FOILING, [among Sportſmen] the foot- 


ing and treading of a deer, that is on che 
graſs and ſcarce viſible, 
. FOLD NET, a ſort of net with which 
ſmall birds are taken in the night, as repre- 
ſented in Plate VII. Fig. 1. and which may 
be carried by one man, if ſmall; or if large, 
two may manage it, and is as follows: 

When the net is fixed on both ſides to 
two ſtrong, ſtrait, and light poles, you 
muſt have, at leaſt, two or three luſty men 
to aſſiſt you, all very ſilent; the poles where 
on your nets are tied, ſhould be about 
twelve feet long, that ſa they may hold up 
the higher. | | 

He who bears: the lights, which ſhould be 
torches, muſt carry them behind the nets in 
the midſt of them, about two yards from 
them; and ſo order it as to carry the nets 
between the wind and the birds, who all 
naturally rooſt on their perches with their 
breaſts againſt the wind ; by this means, he 
that beats the buihes on the other fide of the 
hedge, will drive them out the way to- 
wards the light. 

When you find any bird in your net, you 

need not make much haſte, for it will en- 
ſnare them of itſelf, and they cannot get 
away ſuddenly. _ | 


- FONCEAU, is the bottom, or end, of 
a cannon- bitt mouth; that is, the part of 


the bitt that joins it to the banquet, _ See 
CHAPERON.. _ 1 


FOOT or 4 ons, conſiſts of the hoof | 


or coffin; which is all the horn that ap- 


pears when the horſe's foot is ſet on the 


grund. to M erk 
It is a great imperfection to have feet too 


9 large 
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dogs feet; and to be quit of footgeld, is a 


. ” — 2 F 0 R 
large and fat, or to have them little: 
ſuch horſes as have them too little are for 


the moſt part very heavy, and apt to ſtumble, | 


eſpecially if with ſuch feet they have weak 
legs, and too long paſterns; on the other 
hand, too ſmall feet are much to be ſuſpec- 
ted, becauſe they are often painful and ſub- 
ject to cloven quarters, and other, imperfec- 
tions. | N 8 
FOOT or a Honsx, is the extremity of 
the leg, from the coronet to the lower part 
of the hoof. B : 
The four feet are diſtinguiſhed by four 
different names; the two fore feet are by 


ſome called the hands of a horſe, but that 


term is in diſuſe; the common expreſſion 
being the far fore foot, to denote the right 
foot before; the near fore foot, the ſtirrup 
ſoot, and the bridle hand foot, to denote 
the left before. 85 NF. F 


Of the two hinder feet, the right is called 


the far hind foot: and when ſpears were 
uſed, it was called the ſpear foot, becauſe in 
reſting the ſpear, the ſocket of it anſwered 
the right ſoot. | | 
The left hind foot, is called the near foot 
behind. W | 
' FAT-FOOT ; a horſe is ſaid to have a 
fat foot, when the hoof is ſo thin and 
weak, that unlefs the nails be drove very 
Mort, he runs the riſk of being pricked in 
Thoeing ; the Engliſh horſes are very ſubject 
to this diſorder. A horſe's foot is ſaid to 
be derobe, 7. e. robbed. or ftolen,, when 
it is worn and waſted by going without 
ſhoes, ſo that for want of hoof it is diffi- 
cult to ſhoe them. hs 
_FOOTGELD, 0 an amercement, or 


- 
. 


FOUTGELD, 
who lie within the bounds of a foreſt, for 
not lawing or cutting out the ball of their 


privilege to keep dogs there unlawed and 
uncontrouled. | N | 


FOREHEA os a Hoxsz, ſhould be | 


ſomewhat broad; ſome would have it a 
little raiſed, but a flat one is more beautiful. 

A horſe ſhould have in his forehead that 
which we call a feather, which is a natural 


are, the better 


fine laid 7 thoſe | 


| FOR 


two that are near, or touch, the mark is ſo 
much the better. 2 
If a horſe be neither white, dappled nor 
approaching theſe colours, he ſhould have z 
ſtar or Haze in his forehead: it being a de- 
fect, not only as to the beauty, but often 
as to the goodneſs of the horſe of any dark 
colour to be without ue. 
-  FORE-LEGS or & Honsx, conſiſt of an 
arm, fore thigh and the ſhank, both which, 
the larger, broader, and more nervous they 


 FORE-LOIN, [with Hunters] is when a 
hound going before the reſt of the cry, 
meets chace and goes away with it. 

FOREST, a great wood, or place pri. 
vileged by royal authority, which differs 
from: à park, warren, or chace ; being on 
purpoſe allotted for the peaceable abiding 

and nouriſhing. of beaſts and fowls thereto 
belonging; for which there are certain pecu- 


tough 


frizzling or turning of the hair . if he have 2 any certain mention of their erection, J 


liar laws, officers, and orders, part of which 
appear in the great charter of the foreſt. It's. 
properties e 22 ; 
1. A foreſt truly and ſtrifly taken, can- h 
not be in the hands of any But the King, X 
becauſe none elſe has power to grant a com- . 
miſſion to be a Juſtice in Eyre. . N 
2. The next property is the courts, as * 
the Juſtice- ſeat every three years, the Swain- " 
mote three times a year, and the Attachment 4 
once every forty days. eee * 
3. The third property may be the officers 

belonging to i, 7 'the ? reſervation of * 
vert and veniſon; as the Juſtice of the 0 
foreſt, the Warder or Keeper, the Verdurers, 0 
the Foreſters.. Agiſtors, ' Regarders, Beadles, b 
Sc. which ſee in their proper places. 4 
But the principal eourt of the foreſt is the Wi © 
Swainmote, which is no leſs incident there- , 
to, than a- pie-powder to- a fair; and if 9 l 
this fails there is nothing of a foreſt re- Wl * 
maining, but it is turned into: the nature of Wl = 
a chace. ren 
Foreſts are of that antiquity in Eugiand, Wl 4 
that, excepting the New- Foreſt in Hamp- NH 
Hire erected dy William the Conqueror ; Wl **' 
and Hampton- Court ere&ed by Henry VIII. 4 
it is ſaid their is no record or hiſtory which 5 
F. 
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though they are mentioned by ſeveral: writers, 
and in divers of our laws and ſtatutes. 
There are 69 foreſts in England, 13 chaces, 
and 800 parks; the four principal foreſts are 
New. foreſt,  Sherwood-tforeſt, . Dean-foreſt 


4 


Nen, 16 0's 
FORESTER, is an officer of the foreſt, - 
ſworn to preſerve the vert or veniſon there 
in, and to attend the. wild beaſts. within his 
bailiwick, and ta watch, and endeavour to 
keep them ſafe by day and night; he is alſo 
to . apprehend: all. offenders againſt vert 
and veniſon, and to preſent. them to the 
courts of the foreſt, co the end that they | 
may be ,\ puniſhed according to their 
E/ // bars. way 
 FORKED HEADS, [with Hunters] all 
deer-heads which bear two croches on the 
top, or that have their croches doubled. 
FORKED-TAILS, a name given in ſome 
parts of the kingdom to the ſalmon, in the 
fourth year of its growtg. 4 
FORME, a French term for a ſwelling | 
in the very ſubſtance, of a harſe's paſtern, 
and not in the ſkin ; they come as well in 
the hind legs as in the fore, and though it 
be an imperfection not very common, yet 
it is dangerous, as it will admit no other 
remedy but firing and taking out the ſole; 
neither can the fire be given to the part 
without great difficulty and hazirc. 
FORMIC A, is a diſtemper which com- 
monly ſeizes upon the horn of a hawk's 
beak, which will eat the beak. away, occa- 
ſioned hy a worm. 


. 
; 


FORMICA is alſo a ſcurvy mange, which 
in ſummer. time . very much annoys. a ſpa- 
niel's ears, and is cauſed by flies and their 
own ſcratching, with their ſeet. 
For the cure: Inſuſe four ounces of gum- | 
dragon in the ſtrongeſt vinegar that can be 
got, for the ſpace of eight days, and after- 
wards bruiſe it on a marble ſtone, as paint- | 
ers do their colours; then add two ounces 
of roach allum and galls;; mingle all well 


together and apply it to the part affected. 


FORMS, ox SzaTs, [hunting term] ap- 
plies to a hare, * when ſhe ſquats in any 
place. | 


F OU 


four corners, is to divide (in imagination) 
the volt or round into four quarters; the 
horſe makes a round or two or trot or gal- 
| Top, and when he has done ſo upon each 

quarter he has made the four corners. 

.. To FOUNDER a Horse, is to over-ride 
| him, or to ſpoil him with hard working. 

. FOUNDERING in ra E Feer, a diſ- 
temper that affects a horſe by means of hard 
riding or, labour, or by heats and colds; 
which diſorder the body, and excite malig- 
nant humours, - that inflame the blood, 
melt the greaſe; and make it deſcend down- 
wards to the feet, and there ſettle ; which 
cauſe a numbneſs in the hoof, ſo that the 
horſe has no. ſenſe or feeling in it; and is 
hardly able to ſtand, and when he does he 
ſhakes and quakes as if he had an ague fit 


upon him; ſometimes this malady proceeds 


from. his being watered while he is very hot, 
and his greaſe melted within him, and then 
ſuddenly cooled. by ſetting. him upon cold 
planks without litter; or by taking his ſad- 
dle off too ſoon, or elſe by letting him ſtand 
while hot in ſome ſhallow water up to the 
fetlocks; by means of which extraordinary 
coldneſs, it cauſes the melted greaſe to fall 
down into their feet, and their to cake and 
congeal. {bs 5 . 
A horſe may alſo be foundered by wearin 
ſtraight ſhoes, aad by travelling upon har 
Z 

The ſymptoms by which you may know 
when your horſe is foundered upon his fore 
feet, and not his hind feet, is by his treading 
only upon his hind feet, and as little as 
he can upon the other; or his going crouch- 
ing and erumpling upon his buttocks; and 


Fea ſometimes he 1s foundered upon his 


d feet, and not upon his fore feet, (which 


happens but ſeldom) it may be known by 


his ſeeming weak behind, and his reſting 
himſelf as much upon his fore feet as he 
can; being afraid to ſet his hinder feet to 
the ground.  _ x | 

Ihe 7 method of cure is: firſt, to 


pare all the horſe's ſoles ſo thin that you 


may ſee the quick : then to bleed him well 


at every toe, ſtop the vein with tallow and 


FOUR CORNERS ; to work, upon the | 


rolin, and having tacked hollow ſhocs on 


FO U 
his feet, ſtop them with bran, tar, and tal- | 
low, as "boiling hot as may be; repeating 
this every other day for a week together, 
and afterwards to give him good exerciſe, 
8 0 

CHEST FOUNDERING, a diſtemper 
Proc oa crudities in the ſtomach, or 
other weakneſſes obſtructing the paſſage of 
the lungs. | 5 
This is diſcovered by the horſe's often co- 
veting to lie down, and ſtanding ſtraggling 
with his fore legs; the ſymptoms - being 
much the ſame as in purſineſs; the onl 
difference is, that young horſes are ſybje 
to cheſt foundering as well as old ; where- 


as thoſe horſes which are tronbled with 


purſineſs are generally ſix years old and 
above. ME: | 

_ Graſs, with much refreſhing and cool- 
; ng, cures the former, but encreaſes the 
atter. 


The cure: Take five or fix pennyworth 
of oil of petre, and mingle it with an equal 


quantity of ale or beer, and with your hand 
rub this mixture on the part affected, a red 
hot fire-ſhovel being held againſt it while 
you are rubbing it. voce + 761394 

_ FOUNDERING IN TRE Bop, is cauſed 


by a horſe's eating too much provender ſud- 


denly, while he is too hot and pantiag, ſo 
that his food not being well digeſted breeds 
ill humours, which by degrees ſpread them- 
ſelves all over his members, and at length 
does ſo oppreſs his body that it renders 
him extremely weak, and makes him in- 
capable of bowing his joints; and when he 
has laid down cannot riſe again; nor can he 
either ſtale or dung without great pain. 
It is alſo cauſed by drinking too often 
vpon a journey while he is hot, not being 
xidden after ir. | X 
The ſymptoms are, the horfe will be chilly 
and quake for cold after drinking ; and 


ſome of his drink will come out at his noſe, | 


od in a few days his legs will ſwell, and 
after a while begin to peel, he will have a 
dry cough, his eyes will water, and his noſe 
run with white phlegmatic ſtuff, he will 
forſake his meat, and hang down his head 
for extreme pain in the manger, | | 


F O W 

For the cure: Firſt, Take the Horſe's fun- 
ckament and give him à dyſter; then put 
half an ounce of cinnamon, and of liquoriſh 
and anniſeeds each two ſpoonfuls in fine 
| powder, and five or ſix ſpoonfuls of honey 

into a quart of ale or ſack, ſet it on the fire 
till the honey is melted, and give it him 
luke warm to drink, riding him afterwards 
gently for an hour, clothe him and litter 
him warm, and keep him faſting for two 
hours more: ſprinkle his hay with water, 
ſift his oats clean from the duſt, and give it 
him by little and little; let him drink warm 
mefhes of malt and water; and when he has 


he ä — 


recovered ſtrength, bleed him in his neck 
vein, and perſume his head with frankincenſe 
once a day. | 

FOWLING is uſed two manner of ways, 


either by enchantment or enticement ; by p 
winning or wooing the ' fowl unto you by | 
pipe, whiſtle, or call; or elſe by machines re 
or engines, which ſurprize them una- be 
wares. g . qU 
Fowls are of divers ſpecies, which differ th 
in their nature as their feathers z which by fy 
reaſon of the many different kinds, for bre- an 
vity ſake, ſhall be only diftinguiſhed here im 
into two kinds, land-fowl and water: ſowl. bi 
The- water-fowl are ſo called from the 4 
natural delight they take in and about the ron 
water, gathering from thence all their food dor 
* nutriment. 5 Th ES. We wel 
Jere it may be obſerved, that water- 
fowl are i own nature the moſt ſub- hey 
til and cunning of birds, and moſt careful tou 
of their own ſafety ; and henee they have, pan 
by ſome authors, been compared to an or- pres 
derly and well governed camp, having wiſe 
| ſcouts on land 'afar off, courts of guards, 'A 
centinels, and all ſorts of other watchful flleg 
| officers, ſurrounding the body, to give an heirh 
| rom of the approach of any ſeeming the! 
n > | and, to 
And if you obſerve, you will find that at o 
there will be always ſome ſtraggling fowl, there 
which lie aloft from the greater number, Bl | g0 
which ftill call firſt. | Is we 
Now it is the nature of waterfowl to fly or aſh 
in great flocks, having always a regard to and b 


5 


the general ſafety ;' ſo chat if you ſee es 


* — 
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fowi or 4 couple fly together, you, may 
imagine they have been ſomewhere affright- 
ed ſtom the reſt by ſame-fudden diſturbance, - 
of apptehenfioniof danger, but ſo naturally 
are they ihelined to ſociety; that they ſeldom 
leave Wing till they meet together again. 

And this is occaſioned not only by the 
near approach of man but alſo by the beat - 
ing ol haggards upon the rivers, as alfo by 
the appearance of bold buzzard and ting - 


tail. 70 

Of warer-fowls there are two kinds, ſuch 
as live off the water, and ſuch as live on the 
water Without Wwimming in it; but wad- 
ing, and diving for it with their long legs: 
other, webfooted and ſwim, as the 


the 
ſwam, ooſe, mallard, Se. nog Fa, Han 
As te the manner of fowling, or taking 
fowl, ſee under each particular kind in their 
proper e e MI ie 
FOWLING-FPIECE; chat piece is always 
reckoned the beſt, which has the longeſt 
barrel, with an indifferent bore under a har- 
quebuſs though every fowler ſhould have 
them of ſuch different ſorts and ſizes as are 
ſuitable to the game he deſigns to kill: 
as to the barrel, let it be well poliſned and 
ſmooth within, and the bore of an equal 
bigneſs, which may be proved by puttin 
piece of paſteboard, 'gut of the exact 
roundneſs - of the top, which gently” put 
down to the touch-hole ; and if it goes down 
well and even, without ſtops or ſlipping, 
you may conclude it even bored. The 
bridge-pan muſt be ſomewhat above the 
touch-hole; only with a notch in the bridge- 


i 
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pan, to let down a little powder; which will | 
to the ſportſman, and is more certain to hit 
its mark, being not ſo ſoon put aſide in 


prevent the gun from recoiling, which other- 
wiſe it i N 
As to the locks, chuſe ſuch as are well 
filled with true work, whoſe fprings muſt be 
neither tog fHrong, nor too weak ; and ler 
the hammer be well hardened, and pliable 
to go down to the pan with quick motion 
at the touching the tricker; for the trial 
thereof, move it gently to the lock; and if 


It goes wich jerks, in a eirculer motion, it 


FON 
In ſhooting,” ohſerve to ſhoot with the 


wind, if poſſible, and not againſt it; and 


rather ſide ways, or behind the fowl, than 
full in their faces. 


Next obſerve to chuſe the moſt convenient 
helter you can find, as hedge, bank, tree, 
or any ching elſe which may hide you from 
the view of the fowl. F 

Take care to have your dog at your heels 


under good command, not daring to ſtir 


till you give the word, after having diſ- 


charged your piece: for ſome ill taught 


dogs will, upon the ſnap of the cock, pre- 


ſently ruſh out and ſpoil your ſport. 
If vou have norſhelter enough, by reaſon 


of the nakedneſs of the banks and want of 
trees, you muſt creep upon your hands and 


knees under the banks, and laying flat upon 


your belly, put the muzzle of your piece 


over the bank, and ſo take your level; for 


a fowl is ſo fearful. of man, that though an 
hawk were ſoaring over her head, yet at 
the fight of a man ſhe would take to the 


wing, and fun the rifk of that danger. 


It is neceſſary for any gentleman; who 
' ſports much to have two guns: the barrel 
of one about two feet nine inches, which 


will ſerve "oy well for the beginning of the 
ſeaſon,” and for wood-ſhooting : the other 
about three feet three. inches, for open- 
ſhooting after Michaelmas : the birds by 
that time are grown ſo ſhy, that your ſhoots 
muſt be at longer diſtances. But if you in- 
tend one gun to ſerve for all purpoſes, then 
à three feet barrel (or thereabouts) is moſt 


- 
: 


A long gun is leſs liable to do miſchief 


taking "fight, [9 

It appears from various trials, that the 
hot fly as regularly, or more fo, and with 
as much force without any wad betwixt the 
powder and ſhot, as it does with wad only. 
Tis difficult to keep the ſhot ſrom mixing 
with the powder ; but it does not figniſy 
bow thin your wad is betwixt the powder 


is well made; as for the ſtocks, walnut- tree | and ſhot, ſo it does but keep them from 


or aſb are very good ; the maple is the fineſt 


and /beſt:forornament. ..... 
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mixing. But the ſhot fly the thicker and 
Bunt HTS by l ſtronger 
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ſtronger from having à pre 
cloſely crammed over them. 
It is a common practice to load with a 
pipe bowl of powder, and a bowl and a half 
of ſhot; and when they find they cannot 
kill often, think they do not put ſhot 
enough, ſo put in more, and are obliged 
to leſſen the quantity of powder to prevent 
its recoihng ;; not conſidering this axiom, 
ce that action ànd re- action are equal 
that upon diſcharge of powder the gun is 
forced back, as the ſhot is forwards, in pro- 
rtion to the weight of ſhot to the weight 
of the gun; ſo that by putting in a larger 
load of ſhot; and leſs powder, you willi be 
ſtruck more, and the bird you ſhoot at deſs; 
ſo that though you put many ſhot iuto the 
bird, they will not have force enough to 
kill, unleſs at a yery ſhort diſtance. 


; To make Gun Barrels. of 
Colour. 


As a brown barrel ſeems to be the moſt 
pleaſing to a ſportſman, the following is a 
certain and eaſy method to perſorm it: 
Rub your barrel bright with ſand paper, 
or if bright ſcour it with dry brickduſt to 
rake of all greaſineſs, and fit a ſtick or 
piece of wood into the muzzle long enough 
to hold it by. A on 


a fine brotuvn 


Bruiſe roughly about half an ounce of. | _. 


ſtone-brimſtone, and ſprinkle it over a gen- 
tle fire either of wood, or coal, or charcoal; 
bold your barrel over the ſmoak, turning 
and drawing it backward and forward until 
it be equally tinged all over; this done, ſet 
it in a cellar or damp room till next day, in 
which time you will find it-has thrown out 
a fine ruſt, over which you rnay draw your 
finger to ſpread it even alike, and let it 
ſtand another day. If you perceive any parts 
that have not taken the. ruſt, you are to 
ſcour ſuch parts bright, and repeat the above 
operation. E 5.6% 
It is then to 
(which is firſt to be rubbed. with bees-wax) 
and after with a dry woollen or rough linen 
rag, which will make it look of a beautiful 


up: hood: wid | 


be poliſhed with a hank bruſh | 


FOX 8 
peated every day ſo; long as it throws gut 


brown colour. This rubbing muſt be re- 


any roughneſs. No oil or greaſe ſhould 
come on it for ſome time,; as that may brin 
off the ruſt by places; but if by neglect it 
ſhould get ſo ſtrong-a roughnels, that you 
cannot get it down with common rubbing, 
in that caſe wipe it over with ſweet oil, and 
tub it off gently with a clean linen rag, and 
the next day you may [al iſh it down with 
| Dize&iions for keeping your Guns in order,, 
Ik your lock and furniture are bright, 
dhe beſt way to ſave che trouble, as well as | 
| ent the damage that may be done by | 
; unſkilful poliſhing, is never to ſuſfer them to | 
ruſt, which may cably be prevented by fre- ; 
quently rubbing all the bright parts with a 
ſmall bruſh, dipptd in ſweet oil, which f. 
ſhould be well rubbed off with a linen rag: 7 
and this ſhould: never be neglected both be- h 
fore and after uſing it, 
It is needleſs, to take the lock often to hi 
pieces, if you take it off and bruſh it with > 
plenty of oil, and pull up the cock and — 
| bes a ſew times, the dirt with the oil th 
will work itſelf qut, which is to be wiped de 
off, and a little clean oil put on thoſe parts 
; where there is any ftiction, will anſwer the — 
purpoſe e 0 no; i mc it © 
en 14} 15 one 2 
To a0ahh out the Barrel. m 
1 Kae ION + If 31 Ns * 
Pill it either with cold or warm water, 4 
and empty it and let it ſtand a few minutes, ſel 
and the air and moiſture will ſofte n the ſoil, voi 
leſt from the firing of the powder ſo as to and 
come off the eaſier. You may uſe ſand with mig 
your rag or tow to waſh it out, Which will W any 
remove any of the ſoil that flicks' hard to tend 
it without hurting. its ſmoothneſs. Cate A 
muſt be f taken to wipe it very dry. and if 1 | can 
it is to be ſer by for a time, it will be proper of e 
to wipe it out with an oily rag and ſtop the they 
muzzle with the ſame, otherwiſe it will vel 0 
apt to ruſt. See STALKING. Hens and SHOT Bl bers 
: MAkINd. — 4 0 a ! 9 2% il two f. 
Fox HUNTING, The ſhape and; pro- 
portion of this bealt is. ſa well knowns being 


— 


o 
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ſo common, that it is needleſs. to deſeribe 


A fox in the firſt year is called a cub; 


in the ſecond a ſofe ; and afterwards an old 


* 


fox... It. is a beaſt of chace, uſually very 
prejudicial to the huſbandmen, b Og 
away 5 og deſtroying lambs, / geeſe, poul- 
try, 6. ; 14 | 481 
His nature is, in many reſpects, like that 
of a wolf, for they bring as many cubs at a 
litter the one as the other; but in this they 
differ, the fox littering deep under the 
ground, but the wolf doth not. 

A bitch fox is very difficult to be taken 


when ſhe is bragged and with cub, for then 


ſhe will lie near her burrow, into which ſne 


runs upon hearing the leaſt noiſe : and in- 
deed at any time is ſomewhat difficult, for 
the fox (as well as the wolf) is a very ſubtle 
crafty creature. 


Fox hunting is a very pleaſant exerciſe, 


for by reaſon of his ſtrong,” hot ſcent, he 


makes an excellent cry: and as his ſcent is 
hotteſt at hand, ſo it dies the ſooneſt. 
And beſides, he never flies far before the 


hounds, truſting not to his legs, ſtrength 
or champaign grounds, but ſtrongeſt co- 


verts. When he can no longer ſtand before 
the ground, he then taketh earth, and muſt 
J Eo ti os bat; 

If greyhounds courſe him on a. plain, 
his laſt refuge is. to piſs on his tail, and flap 
it in their faces as they, come near him; 
and ſometimes ſquirting his thicker excre- 
ments upon them, to make them give over 
the courſe. or purſuit, | | 

When 2 bitch fox goes a clicketting and 
ſeeking for a dog, ſhe cries with a hollow 
voice, not unlike the howling of a mad dog, 
and in the ſame manner ſhe cries when ſhe 


miſſes any of her cubs: but never makes 
at all when ſhe is killing, but de- 


any cry 
tends herſelf to the laſt gaſp. 


5 ” 


6. 4 


A fox will prey upon. any ching that he | 
can overcome, and will feed upon any ſort 


of carrion: but their dainties, and the food 
they moſt delight in, is poultry. 5a 

The fox is taken with greyhounds, ter- 
ners, nets, and gins. Of terriers. there are 
wo ſorts, See TERRIERS. , , .,- 
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For Hunting above Ground. 


Jo hunt a fox with hounds you muſt draw 


about groves, thickets, and buſhes, near 
villages : for in ſuch places he lurks to prey 
upon poultry, &c, but if you can find one 


it will be neceſſary to ſtop up his earth, the 


night before you intend to hunt, and that 
about. midnight, for then he goes out to 
prey; and this muſt be done by laying two 
white ſticks acroſs in his way, which will 
make him imagine it to be ſome gin or 
trap laid for him, or elſe they may be ſtop- 
ped up cloſe with black thorns and earth to- 
ether. . 
The beſt hunting a fox above ground, is 
in January, February, and March, for then 
ou ſhall beſt ſee vour hounds hunting, and 
ſt find his earthing; and beſides at thoſe 
times the fox's ſkin is beſt in ſeaſon. 
Again, the hounds hunt the fox beſt in 


. the coldeſt weather, becauſe he leaveth a 


very ſtrong ſcent behind him; yer in cold 


weather it chills faſteſt. 


Ar firſt only caſt off your ſure finders, 
and as the drag mends, ſo add more as you 
dare truſt them ; avoid caſting off too many 
hounds at once; becauſe woods and coverts 
are full of ſundry chaces, and ſo you may 
enß che them in too many at one time, 

et ſuch as you caſt off at firſt, be old 


ſtaunch hounds which are ſure, and if you 


hear ſuch a hound call on merrily, you may 
caſt off ſome others to him, and when they 
run it on the full cry, caſt off the reſt, and 
thus you ſhould compleat your chace. 


The words of comfort are the ſame which 


are uſed in other chaces, attended with the 
ſame hallooings and other ceremonies. 

The hounds ſhould be left to kill the fox 
themſelves, and to worry and tear him as 
much as they pleaſe : ſome hounds will eat 
him with eagerneſs, 8 2 


When he. is dead hang him at the end of 


a pikeſtaff, and halloo in all your hounds to 
bay him; but reward them nat with any 
thing belonging to the fox: for it is not 


1 go 
6 hots | eat it. 


neither will the--hounds, in common 
- a 9 5 
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ground ſofter; mattocks and pickaxes to | 
5 | then with a ſheep's paunch draw a trail of a . 


1 XK 


Of bunting 2 Fox under Ground. 


If in caſe a fox does fo far eſcape as to 
earth, countrymen muſt be got together 
with ſhovets. Tpades, maler pickaxes, 
ez. to dig hit ov, if they think the, earth | 
pot too great. einher bee bag 448 

They make their earths as near as they 
can in ground that is hard to dig, as in clay 
ſtony ground, or amongſt rhe roots of trees: 
and their eatths have commonly but one 
hole; and that is ſtraight a long way ig 
before you come at rheir couch. 

Sometimes craftily they take poſfeſſian of 
a badger's old burrow, which bath a variety 


— err — 
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of chambers, holes, and angles. 

Now to facilitate this way of hunting cht 
fox: the huntſmen muſt be provided with 
one or two terriers to put into the earth after 
him, that is to fix him into an angle 2 for 
the earth often conſiſts of many angles : the 
uſe of the terrier is to know where he les, 
for as ſoon as he finds him he continues | 
baying or barking, ſo that which way the 
noiſe is heard that way to dig him. 
\ But to know the manner of entering and 
farther uſe of theſe ſorts. of dogs, ſee Tzr- | 
RIER, | | | 
However I ſhall here add, that as in the 
firſt place you mult have ſuch as are able to 
dig, ſo your terriers muſt be furniſhed with 


* = 
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bells hung on collars, to make the fox bolt 
the ſooner; beſides the collars will be ſome 
fmall defence to the terriers. _ - © 
The inſtruments to dig with ate theſe ; a a 
ſharp pointed ſpade, which ſerves to begin | 
the trench, where the ground is hardeſt, and | 
broader tools will not fo well enter; the 
round hollowed ſpade, which is uſeful to 
dig among roots, having very ſharp edges; 
the broad flat ſpade to dig withal, when the 
trench has been pretty wer the 


ig in hard ground, where a ſpade will do 
but little ſervice; the coal rake to cleanſe 
the hole, and to keep it from ſtopping up 
clamps, wherewith you may take either fox | 
or 1 out alive to make ſport with aſter- 
W . * e 
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And if would be very convenient to have 


he beſt way is, to ſet a feel trap in the 


| very neatly with the turf you cut out; and 


get ſome mold of a new caſt up mole-hill, 


ceive yourſelf; Ten or twelve yards from 


mile or two long to each of the three places, 


EOX 


a Fei of water to refre your terriers with, 
aftet they are com gut of the earth to take 
breit s Wi d N 
Fr Aﬀeet this manner ou may befiege a fox, 
&c. in their ſttöngeſt holes and caſtles, and 
may break their caſcinates, platforms, pa- 
rapets, and work to them with mines and 
counter-mines till you have obtained what 
Fon * defired,””” But” or the managing theje 
„ee ut SAG en BIZ I. 
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Take a ſheep's paunch, and tie it to 2 
long Rick; then tub your ſhoes well upon 
KY at he may not ſcent your own feet; 
[ Aa pace After you , a trail, a mile 
vr more, and bring it near Tome thick-head- 
ed tree ; leave your paunch, and get into 
the tree with a gun, and as it begins to be 
dark, you will ſee hi 


im'come after the ſcent 
of the mail, where you may ſhoot him: 
draw the trail if you can to the winflward of 
plain parts of a large field, out of the way 
of all paths, yet not near a hedge, or any 
ſhelter ; then open the trap, ſer it on the 
ground, and cut out juſt the form thereof 
ita tuff, and take out as much earth as to 


make room to ſtay it 3 then cover it again 
as the joint of the turf will not cloſe exactly, 
and put it cloſe round the türf, ſticking 


ſome graſs in it as if it there grew ; make 
it curious and neat, that it might even de- 


qo If wo 2 ek 


the trap, three ſeveral ways, ſcatter ſome of 
the mole-hill mold very thin, on a place 
fifteen \ ſixteen inches ſquare ; then on 


theſe places, and where the trap is placed, 
lay three or four ſmall bits of cheeſe, and 


and from thence to the trap, that the fox 
may come to one of theſe, places firſt, fo 
then he will approach the trap more boldly ; 
and thus you will never fail of him. Ba 


* 
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fare let vob trap be looſe, that ht may draw 


it to ſome hedge or covert, or he will bite 
off big leg and be 1 e 


To make 4 Spring 7 . 


Tie 4 Kring" to ſome bole ſet faſt in . 
ground, and to this ſtring make faſt a ſmall, 
mort ſtick, made thin on the upper fide, 
with a notch at the lower end of it; then 
ſet another ſtick ſaſt in the ground, with; a 


nitch undet it; then bend down the pole, 
and let both the nieks or notches join as 


Night a5 may be ; then open the ' nooſe of 


the ring, and 


ſuch likes it will entice him that way. 
Or, greaſt the ſoles of your ſhoes with 


hog's fat a little broiled, and as you come 


from the wood, drop in ſeveral: places as you 
paſs, a piece of roaſted fwine's liver, dipt 


in honey, drawing after you a dead cat, and 


be wilt follow you, ſs that 4522 ny ſhoot him. 
4 Hook to take 4 Fox fied to 7 ree. 


This hook is Wade of Jang Wire, and 
turns on a ſwivel like the collar of a grey- 
hound; it is frequently - uſed” in catching 
wolves, but oftener for the fox. They 
hang it from the ground fo high that he 

moſt leap to catch it; and bait it with fleſh, 
liver, x ory Sc. and if you run a trail 
with a ſheep's paunch as before directed, it 
will draw him the more eaſily to the bait. 

FOILING - [with Hunters] the footing 
and treading of deer - U is on Fn graſs, 
and ſcarce viſible, 

FRANK CHACE, is a 1 of free 
chace in a circuit adjoining to a foreſt, by 
which all men, though they have land of 
their own within that compaſs are forbidden 
to cut down wood, &c. without the view 
of the foreſter. 

FRAY. A deer is faid to fray her head, 
when ſhe rubs it againſt a tree to renew it, 


den cauſe the pills of her new horns to come 
« 
FREAM [with Hunters) 2 term uſed of 


a boar, that makes a noiſe at rutting time, 
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place i it in the path or walk; 
where if you lay pieces of cheeſe, fleſh, and 
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water. ſi 
it will kill them. 


mouth as freſh, and that the horſe is 
ſtrong conſtitution and ſound in his body. 


e * 
FREE WARREN. the power of grint- 


| ing or denying licence. to any to hunt or 


chace in ſuch or ſuch lands. 

To FRILL [in Falconry] a term uſed of « 
hawk'; as the hawk frills, i. e. trembles or 
ſhivers. 

FROG, [among Farriers] the fare as 
Favsn, 

"FROGS; to deftroy which, take a hee 
ox, or \ aug s gall, and bruiſe it by ep 

the frogs will gather to it, and 


To prevent: their: evotkiog; ſet a candle 


7 lanthorn upon the ſide of the water or 


river that waters your garden. 
Toads will not come near your garden, if 
you plant ſage and rue round about it. 
F ROTH. The mouth of a horſe ſhould 
be ſull of froth, and if he continually camp 
n the 506 his bitt, it is a token of 
a a good horſe : for few bad ones have this 
action; heſides that, his mouth being always. 
moiſt, will not fo eaſily over-heat, and it is 
A fign that the bitt gives him pleaſure. 
If the froth be thin or fluced, and of a pale 
greys or Ae wg colour, it denotes a bad 
71 jar brain; but if it be white and 
cleaving. to his lips and branches . 
155 bridle, then you are to look upon 


— 


FROWNCE a diſeaſe incident to hawks, 

FROUNCE c proceeding from moiſt and 
cold humours, which fall down from their 
heads to the palate and-root of their tongue, 
by which means they loſe their appetite, and 


cannot cloſe their clap. 


Some call this the eagles bane, for they 
ſeldom die of age, but of the over growing 


of their beaks. 


FRUSH, on Froc or A Hoxse, is a ſort 
of tender horn which ariſes in the middle of 
the ſole, and at ſome diſtance from the toe, 
divides into two branches, running towards 
the heel in the form of a fork. Thus they 
WF,” -- 
Tok after this horſe, for the fleſh is run 
in upon the fruſh; I ſee an excreicence, or 
ſprouting of fleſh in that part. 
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There is a fig in that ſorrel's fruſhy and | 


this roan has a ſcabbed fruſn; and here is 
another that has a fat fruſh, i. e. a fruſh that 
is tod thick and too large. 


FRUSH, a diſofder incident to horſes, | 


ſee ScaBneDd HEELS. 19 1780 

FULMART, ox Funes; a pole- cat, 
fi teh or fi tchow. e e 

FUMETS, the ordure or dung of a hart, 
the ſame as fewmets. 

FUZEE, (in Farriery] two dangerous 
ſplents joining from above downwatds. 
They differ' from ſcrews or thorough ſplents 
in this, that the latter are placed on two 
oppolite ſides of the legs. See SpLENT., - 


ABLOCKS, artificial ſpurs, made 
either of iron, braſs, or ſilver, and 
fixed on the legs of game cocks ; ſome call 
them gaff. #2 Mio bh. | 5 
GAGG-TEETH, {in Farriery] is a de- 
fect that rarely happens to young horſes, 
and to be diſcovered by putting ſomething 
into the mouth and looking at the large 
grinders, which in this caſe appear unequal, 
and in cating catch hold of the inſide of the 
cheeks, cauling great pain, and making 
them rufuſe their food, | 


GAlT ur GATE, is the going, or pace , 


of a horſe. Hence they ſay this horſe has 
a good pait, but the other has a broken 
gait ; this horſe goes well, but the other 
does nor, 

GALLING or a Honxsk's Backs, To 
prevent it, take a lamb's ſkin, well furniſhed 
with hair, and fit it neatly beneath the pan- 
nel of the ſaddle, ſo that the hairy ſide may 
be next the horſe. 


This does not harden but ſweat, and ſo 
not only keeps that part from galling, but 


is good for ſuch horſes as have been lately 
cured, which would otherwiſe gall again. 

After a journey you ought to take off the 
ſaddle and feel the horſe's back, whether 
he has been pinched or galled or not, which 
will be the beſt diſcovered after ne has ſtood 


an hour or two unſaddled, by the ſwelling of 


the part oppreſſed. | 
it be only ſwelled, fill a bag with warm 
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dung, and tie it upon the ſwelling, which 
will not only prevent it ſrom growing worſe, 
but alſo probably quite diſperſe it. 

Or you may rub and chafe the ſwelling 
with good brandy, or ſpirit of wine, and 
having ſoaked the place well with it, ſer 
fire with a lighted paper to what remains of 
it, and the ſwelling will diſappear, when 
the fire extinguiſhes of itſelf; but if the 
ſkin. be broke, waſh ic with warm claret, 
mixed with a fourth part of fallad oil, or 
freſh butter ; or bathe it often with brandy 
if the horſe will endure it. 4.3 | 
When -a; horſe's back is galled upon a 


journey, take out a little of the ſtuffing 


of the pannel over the ſwelling, and ſew a 
piece of ſoft white leather on the inſide of the 
pannel ; anoint the part with ſalt- butter 
and every evening wipe it clean, rubbing it 
till it grows ſoft, anointing it again with 
butter, or for want of that with greaſe: 
waſh the ſwelling, or hurt, every evening 
with cold water and ſoap, and ſtrew it with 
ſalt, which ſhould be left on till the horſe is 
ſaddled in the morning. | 
HARNESS-GALLS. See Harwess. 
GALLOP, is a motion of a horſt that 
runs at full ſpeed, in which making a kind 
of leap forwards, he lifts both his legs 
almoſt at the ſame time; when theſe are in 
the air, juſt upon the point of touching the 
ground, he lifts both his hind legs almoſt at 
once, f 
Of a horſe that has an eaſy light gallop, 
that gallops fine, they ſay, he gallops upon 
his haunches, he does not preſs heavy 
upon the bridle, he bends his fore legs well, 


he has a good motion with him, he is well Wl 


coupled, keeps his legs united. 


The great gallop, or the hunting gallop ; | 


or the gallop with a long, ſtretch, or gallop 


of a horſe... 


with all the heels; i. e. full ſpeed... 
A ſhort light gallop, f. e. a flow gal- 
op 5 


GALLOP, is the ſwifteſt natural pace 


Here you are, to take notice, that a ho 
in galloping forwards may lead with whic 
fore leg he pleaſes, though horſes do it molt 


commonly with their right. fore leg; bur 
| . 


e notice, that a 855 
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with whatever fore leg they lead, the hind. 
leg of the ſame ſide muſt follow it, otherwiſe 
their legs are ſaid to be diſunited, _ 6 
Ia order to remedy this diſorder, you muſt 
ſtay your horſe a little upon the hand, and 
help him with the ſpur on the contrary fide 
to that in which he is diſunited. . 
As for example: if he be diſunited on the 
right ſide, help him with the left ſpur, by 
ſtaying Rim (as before) upon the hand a 
little, and alſo helping him at the ſame time 
with the calves of the legs. 
And farther, in a circle a horſe is confined 
to lead always with his fore-leg within the 
turn, otherwiſe he is ſaid to gallop falſe ; 
but in all caſes the hind leg of the ſame 
fide muſt ever follow. 1 
Laſtly, when you make trial of a galloper, 
obſerve if he performs ir equally, and puſh 
it on ſomewhat hard, that you may know 
by his ſtop whether he have ſtrength and 
vigour, which is termed a fund or ſource, 
and if he be alſo ſenſible of the ſpur. | 
GALLOP, oa CanTErRBUury-RaTe, is a | 
pace between a full ſpeed and a ſwift run- 


ning. 
GALLOPADE. The fine gallopade, 
the ſnort gallop, the liſtening gallop, the | 
gallop of the ſchool : it is a hand gallop, or 
gallop upon the hand, in which a horfe gal- 
loping upon one or two treads, is well unit- 
ed, and well raccourci knit together, well 
coupled, and will ſet under him. Hence 
they lays. .. 5 yu 
This horſe makes a gallopade, and works 
with one haunch, i. e. inſtead of going up- 
on one tread, whether right out or in a 
circle, has one haunch kept in ſubjection, 
let the turn or change of the hand be what 
it will; ſo that the inner haunch, which 
looks to the center of the ground, is more 
barrowed, and comes nearer to that cent er 
than the ſhoulder does: and thus the horſe 
does not go altogether to that ſide, and his 
way of working is a little more than one 
tread, and ſomewhat leſs than tWůwWwß] 
The difference between working with one 
haunch in, and galloping upon volts, and 
managing upon terra à terra, is in galloping 


- 


won volts, and working terra a terra; the | 


G AM 
two haunches are kept ſubject, and the two 
haunches are in, that is, within the volt; 


but in galloping a haunch in, only one is 
kept ſubject. 30 : | 


To gallop united, to gallop upon a good 
and right foot, is, when a 4 that gallops 
right out, having cut the way, or led with 
either of his fore feet, continues to lift that 
ſame leg always firſt, ſo that the hinder leg. 
of a ſide with the leading fore-leg, muſt 


likewiſe be raiſed ſooner than the other hind. 


Ie... INE 
or inſtance; if the right fore leg leads 


before the left, then the right hind leg muſt. 


likewiſe move ſooner than the left hind leg; 
and in this order muſt the horſe continue to- 
go on. | 

To gallop. faſt, to diſunite, to drag the 


haunches, to change feet, to go or run upon 


falſe feet, to gallop upon the falſe foot, is 
when the galloper having led with one of 
the fore legs, whether right. or left, does 
not continue to make that leg always ſet 
out firſt, nor to make the hind leg of aſide 
with the leading leg, to move before its. 
going 1s interrupted. | 

A horſe that gallops falſe, gallops with: 
an uubecoming air, and incommodes. the 
rider. 


If your horſe gallops falſe, or diſunite, 


oppoſite hind leg; that is to ſay, the orderly 


and if zou have a. mind to put him upon: 


keeping the right foot, and uniting well his. 
haunches, you mult bring to with the calves. 
of your legs, and then with the out ſpur, 
that is, the ſpur that is contrary and oppo- 
ſite to the ſide upon which he diſunites: ſo 


that if he diſunites to the right, you muſt. 


prick him with the left heel. wa 
GAME-LAWS. For the information: 


and fatisfaQtion of my readers, I have here 
| Inſerted abſtracts of all the Acts of Parlia-- 
ment relating to the game, whereby they and: 


ſportſmen may know the reſpective times. 


when they are to begin, and when they are: 
to leave off 2 and alſo the 


naltics, 
and puniſhments of infringing or breaking. 
the above Acts. Agrecable to the Act of 
24 Geo, III. certificates required before the: 
irt day of OZober, 1784, ſhall. bear date: 

| Om 
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on the day of the month on which the ſume 
ſhall be 1Nued, and*ſhall remain in force 
until the firſt day of July next following.” 
No certificate ſhall iſſue between the firſt 


day of OHober, 1784, and the firſt day of 


March 1785 ; arid every certificate which 


ſhall iſſue after the ſaid firſt day of March, 


1785; ſhall be iſſued between the firſt day ' 


of March and the firſt day of 7uhy in each 


year, and fhall bear date on the day of the 


month on which the ſame ſhall be ifſued, 


and ſhall be in force for twelve calendar 
months, commencing from the date; and 


if any clerk of the peace, his deputy, or 
ſteward clerk, iſſuing certificates, other- 


wiſe than directed, to forfeit 5c/. 24 Geb. III. 


ſeſ. 2. c. 43. /. 5. But certificates may if 
ſue to any perſon beyond the ſeas, who hath 
or ſhall have, in any year, firſt arrived into 
England, any time after the firſt day of 7u 
ly in fuch year; but in every ſuch caſe, the 
cauſe ſhall be ſpecified, either in the body 
or at the foot of ſuch certificate; to bear 


date on the day it is iſſued, being ſtamped 


with double duties, and to be in force till 
the firſt day of July next following the date 
thereof, 24 Geo. III. /. 2. c. 43. / 6. 
Every qualified perſon, after the ſaid fi 

day of Oflober, 1784, ſhooting at, killing, 
taking, or ſhooting any pheaſant, partridge, 
heath-fowl, or black game, or any grouſe, 
or red game, or any other game, or kill- 
ing, raking or deſtroying, any hare, with 
any greyhound, hound, pointer, ſpaniel, 
ſetting-dog, or other dog, without having 


nahi uch certificate, ſhall forfeit the 
ſum of 50. 24 Geo. II. / 2. c. 34. 7. 
Clerk of peace, Ic. ſhall on or before No- 
vember 1, 1784, and in every ſubſequent 


year, on or before Auguſt 12, in each year, 
make out and tranſmit to the Sramp-office, 


London, alphabetical liſts of the certificates 


ſo granted by them, diſtinguiſhing the'du- 


aid on each reſpective certificate fo. | 


ties 
iNfued, and on delivery thereof the receiver- 


general of the ſtamp duties ſhall pay to 


clerk of peace, &c. for the ſame one far- 


thing a name; and in caſe of neglect or re- 
fuſal, or not inſerting a full, true and per- 


fect account, he ſhall forfeit 200. 24 Geo. III. 


0 N 
[ef 2. c. 43. % 9. Liſts may be inſpected 


perſon, or having a deputation, mall be 
found in purſuit of game, with gun, dog, 
or net, or other engine for the deſtruction 
of game, or taking or killing thereof, and 
ſhall be required to ſhew his certificate, by 
the lord or lady of the manor, or proprietor 


uling ſuch gun, &c. or by any duty ap- 
pointed game-keeper, or by any qualified 
and certified perſon, or by any officer of the 


miſſioner, he ſhall produce his certificate; 
and if ſuch perſon ſhall refuſes. upon the 
production of the certificate of the perſon 
requiring the fame; to ſniew the certificate 
granted to him for the like purpoſe; or in 
caſe of not having ſuch certificate to pro- 
duce, ſhall refuſe to tell his chriſtian and 
ſurname, and his place of reſidence, and 
name of the county where his certificate 
was iſſued, or mall give in any falſe or fic- 
titiovs name, he ſhall forfeit gol. 24 Geo. III. 
es. 2. c 43. /. 12. Certificates do not au- 

thorize any perſon to ſhoot at, kill, take or 
deſtroy any game, at any time that is pro- 
hibited by law, nor give any perſon a right 
to ſhoot at, Sc. unleſs he be duly qualified 
by law, 24 Geo. III. / 2. c. 43. J. 13. 
No certifieate, obtained under any de- 
putation, ſhall be pleaded or given in 
evidence, where any perſon ſhall ſhoot at, 
' Sc, any game out of the manor or lands 
for which it was given, 24 Cr III. //. 2. 
6:43. 14. 2 : Not 20359 0 00% 

Beſtroying conies, tranſportation, 5 Ges. 


* 


the night, or endeavouring to kill them, 
fine of 105. or commitment, 22 and 23 Car. 
IF. c. 25. /. 5, 6. Unqualißed perfors uſing 
guns to kill them ſame may be ſeiſed, 3 ac. 
I. c. 13. /. 5. Stalking deer without leave, 
101. 19 Hen. VII. . 11 Hunting or kil- 
ling them, 10. cofts, and furetles for good 
behaviour, 5 Elia. e 21. Bucks-ſtalls or 
engines kept by unqualified petſons, may 


| 
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at Stamp-office for 15. each ſearch, -24 Geo. 
III. // 2. & 43. / 10. lam qualified 


of the land whereon ſuch perſon ſhall be 


ſtamps, properly authorised by the com- 


III. c. 14. Robbing warreng, felony with- | | 
out clergy, 9 Geo. I. J. 22. Killing them in 
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Courfing or killing them without conſent, 
201. 13 Car. II. c. 10. ae tak ing, 


killing, or wounding, 30l. or tranſportation, 


3 Will. III. c. 10. 5 Geo. I. c. ns. 9 Geo. I. 
6. 22. 10 Geo. II. e. 32. Deſtroying pales 
or walls of incloſed grounds without con- 
ſent, 301. 5 Geo. I. c. 15. / 6. Keeper of 
park killing or taking them, 301. 5 Geo. I. 
c. 15, Robbing places where kept, felony 
without clergy, 9 Geo. I. c. 22. 

All lords of manors or other royalties 
may appoint ' game-keepers, 22 and 23 
Car. II. c. 25. . 2. and empower them to 
kill game, 2 Burn's Ju. 225. But if he 


diſpoſes of game without the lord's con- 


ſent, he ſhall be committed for three 
months, and kept to hard labour, 5 Aune, c. 
14. J 4. But no lord ſhall make above one 
game · keeper within one manor, with power 


to kill game, and his name ſhall be entered 


with clerk of peace; certificate whereof 
ſhall be granted by clerk of peace, on pay- 
ment of one ſhilling. - Unqualified game- 
keepers killing or ſelling hare, pheaſant, 
partridge, moor, heith- 
ſhall forfeit 31. by diſtreſs, or commitment 
= three months, for the firſt offence, and 
or 

No lord ſhalt appoint unqualified game- 
keeper, or one who is not bona fide ſervant 
to ſuch lord, or immediately employed and 
appointed to take and kill game for ſole 
vſe of lord; other perſons under colour of 
authority for taking and killing game, or 
keeping any dogs or engines whatſoever for 


that purpoſe, ſhall forfeit 34. In like man- 


ner, 3 Geb. I. c. 11. / 1. Every deputation 
of a game-keeper to be regiſtered with 
clerk of the peace, or in the ſheriff or 


teward's court books- of the county where | 


lands lie, and annually take out certificate 
thereof, ſta | 
24 Geo. IN. // 2. c. 43. J. 1. Every 
game-keeper, from and after the paſſing 
of this act, who ſhall ſo deliver his name 
and place of abede ay aforeſaid, and require 
certificate, ſhall be annually intitled there- 
to, ſtamped as before directed from clerk 


of peace or his deputy, ſheriff, or ſteward's 


wore or grouſe, he 
85 
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| clerk, to the effect of the form in the act 


ſer forth, 24 Geo. III. . 2. 6. 43. /. 3. 
Clerk of peace, c. x14 ſigning certifi- 
cate, ſhall iſſue ſame ſtamped to perſon re- 

iſtering deputation, on requiring ſame, 

or which he may receive 15. 24 Geo. III. 
Jef: 2. c. 43 J. 4. Neglecting, or refuſal 
of m_ certificates, incurs a forfeiture of 
Sol. 24 Geo. III. . c. 43. J. 4. recoverable 
in courts of Weſtminſter, court of Seſſion, of 
Juſticiary, or Exchequer in Scotland, by ac- 
tion of debt or information, for the uſe of 
the plaintiff, with double coſts of ſuit, 
24 Geo. III. / 2. c. 43 /. 18. And more- 
over be hable to pay the duty on ſuch certi- 
ficate, 24 Geo. III. / 2. c. 43. /. 4. Clerk 
of peace, Sc. may iſſue his certifi- 


| cate to any game-keeper firſt appointed 


in any year after firſt July in that year, 
24 Geo, III. Jef. 2. c. 43. J. 6. If any 
lord or lady of a manor, or proprietor 
of land, ſhall make any new appointment 
of a game-keeper, and ſhall regiſter. de- 
putation with clerk of peace, &c. and oh- 
tain a new certificate thereon, - the firſt 
ſhall be void; any perſon acting under the 
ſame, after notice, ſhall be liable to all the 

altics of the game-laws, and thoſe againſt 
unqualified perſons, 24 Geo. III. , 2. c. 
45-0; 

Every perſon tracing or courſing hares in 
the ſhow ſhall be committed for one year, 
gr Eliz. c. 5. unleſs he pay to church- 
_ wardens, for the uſe of the poor, 205. for 
| every hare, or become bound by recogni- 
| zances With two fureties in 20. a-piece, 
not to offend again; and every perſon 
; taking or deſtroying hares with any ſort of 
engine, ſhall forfeit,” for every hare, 20s. 
in like manner, 1 Jac. I. c. 27. J. 2. Per- 
ſons found uſing engines liable to puniſh- 
ment infficted by 31 Eliz. c. 5. See above, 
and 22 and 23 Car. II. c. 25. . 6. Un- 
22 perſons keeping or uſing ſhooting 
logs, or engines to kill or deſtroy hares, 
ſhall forfeit 5. to the informer, with double 
coſts, 2 Geo. III. c. 19. by diſtreſs, or com- 
mitted for three months for firſt offence, 
and for every other four, 5 Anne, c. 14. 


J. 4. Taking or killing hare in che night- 
Cc a time 


) | 
\ 
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time, forfeit 51. 9 Anne, c. 25. f. 3. The 
whole to the informer, with 
2 Geo. III. c. 19. as directed by g Anne, c. 
14. 9 Anne, c. 28. / 3. Killing or taking 
with gun, dog, or engine, hare in the 
night, between the hours of ſeven at night 
and fix in the morning, from October 12 to 
February 12. and between the hours of nine 
at night and four in the morning, from Fe- 
bruary 12 to October 12, or in the day-time 
upon Sunday or Chriſtmas-day, to forfeit 
not leſs than 10/. nor more than 20. for 
the firſt offence ; nor leſs than 20/. nor more 
than 01. for the ſecond offence ; ' and go/. 
for the third offence; with coſts and charges; 
and, upon neglect or refuſal be committed 
for ſix or twelve calendar months, and 
may be publicly whipped; final appeal to 
quarter ſeſſions, 13 Geo. III. c. 80. Per- 


ſons armed and diſguiſed ſtealing them, fe- 


lony without clergy, 9 Geo. I. c. 22. Hig- 
ler, chapman, carrier, inn-keeper, victu- 
aller, or alehouſe-keeper, having in his 
cuſtody, or buying, ſelling, or offering to 
ſale, any hare, unleſs ſent up by ſome per- 
ſon qualified, (or any perſon ſelling, ex- 

ſing, or offering to ſale, hares, 28 Geo. II. 
c. 22.) ſhall forfeit for every hare, 5/. the 
whole to informer, 2 Geo. III. c. 19. 

For preſerving heath-cocks or polts, no 
perſon whatſoever, on any waſte, ſhall pre- 
ſume to burn, between February 2 and June 
24, any grig, ling, heath, furze, goſs, or 
fern, on pain of commitment for a month, 
or ten days, to be whipped and kept to 
hard labour, 4 and 5 V. and M. c. 23. / 11. 
Shooting heath-cocks, grouſe,, or moor- 
game, contrary to 1 Fac. I. c. 27, /. 2. and 
killing any of them in the night, or uſing 
gun, dog, or engine, with ſuch intent, 
contrary to 9 Anne, c. 25. and 13 Geo, III. 
c. 80. And carriers and others having ſuch 
game in their poſſeſſion, contrary to 9 Anne, 
c. 14. are all liable to the ſame penalties, 


and recoverable in ſame manner as thoſe 


offences are ſubjected to in regard to ſhoot- 


ing, Cc. hares. . 
Officers of the army, without leave of the 


lord of the manor, deſtroying coney, hare, 


ouble coſts, 


at, c. 
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| ty's game, ſhall. forfeit 51,.to the poor and 


the commanding officer, for every offence, 


committed by any ſoldier under his com- 


mand, ſhall forfeit 20s. in like manner; 


and if, upon demand, he ſhall not in two 


days pay ſaid penalty, he ſhall forſeit his 


commiſſion. Vide The yearly Mutiny Act. 
Taking partridges, by nets or other en- 


| gines, upon - another's freehold, without 


pecial licenſe of owner of ſame, 10l. half 
to him who ſhall ſue, and half to owner or 
poſſeſſioner, 11 Hen. VII. c. 17. Shooting 
artridges, with gun or bow, or 
taking, Wc. them with dogs or nets, by 
7 Jac. I. e. 11. or taking their eggs out of 
their neſts, liable as perſons ſhooting at, 
Sc. hares, and alſo 20s. for every bird or 
egg, as is ſhewn in the preceding pages con- 
cerning Hares. Selling, or buying to ſell a- 
gain, a partridge, (except reared and brought 
up in houſes, or from beyond ſea) forfeit 
for every partridge 10s. half to him who will 
ſue, and half to informer, 1 Jac. I. c. 27. /.4. 
Taking, 2 or deſtroying partridges 
in the night forfeits for every partridge, 
108. half to him who will ſue, and half to 
lord of the manor, unleſs he licence, or 
cauſe the ſaid taking or killing, in which 
caſe his half ſhall go to the poor, recove- 
rable by church- warden; and if not paid in 
ten days, to be impriſoned for one month ; 
and moreover, ſhall give bond to juſtice, 
with good ſureties not to offend again for two 
years, 23 Eliz. c. 10. To kill a partridge 


in the night is 51. Penney; 9 Anne, c. 25. . 3. 
is given to the informer, 


the whole whereo 
2 Geo. III. c. 19. and may be recovered 
within three months, 5 Anne, c. 14. before 
a juſtice of peace, or withia fix months, by 
action in Court of Record at Weſtminſter, 
9 Anne, 6.25. with double coſts, 2 Geo. III. 
c. 19. Keeping or uſing any greyhounds, 
ſetting-dogs, of any engine for een 
partridges, 5 to be levied and recovered | 
as the like penalty for killing hares, by 

Anne, c. 4. . 4. as before is ſhewn. 

enalties for uſing gun, dog, ſnare, net, 
or other engine, with intent to take or de- 
ſtroy partridges in the night, or on Sunday 


pigeon, pheaſant, or partridge, or his Majeſ- or Chriſtmas-day, ſame as uſing them 15 
f | > 
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hares, by 13 Geo. III. c. 80. as in the 


foregoing page. Carriers and others having 


ridges in their poſſeſſion, liable to ſame | 


orfeitures as having hares; and the ſame 
laws againſt ſhooting them as for ſhooting 
hares. | 

All the laws reſpecting the-penalties and 
recovery of them, for taking them by nets, 
ſnare, or other engines, without licenſe of 
the owner, by Hen. VII. . 17. And for 
ſhooting, or deſtroying them with dogs or 
ſnares, &c. by 7 Fac. I. c. 11. or taking 
their eggs, by 1 Fac. I. c. 27. /. 2. And 
for ſelling, and buying them to ſell again, 
by laſt cited act (except that the penalty 
for a pheaſant is 20s.) and for deftroying 
them in the night (excepting as aforeſaid, 
by 23 Klix. c. 10. 9 
13 Geo. III. c. 80, And for 
uling ſporting-dogs or engines for deſtroy- 
ing them, by 5 Anne, c. 14. . 4, Or for 
uſing gun, dog, or net, for deſtroying them 
on Sunday or Cbriſtmas- day, by 13 Geo. III. 
c. 80. and for carriers and others having 
them in their poſſeſſion z all theſe laws are 
mutatis mutandis verbatim, the ſame as thoſe 
reſpecting partridges. : 

Perſon proſecuted for any thing done in 
purſuance of. this act, he may plead the ge- 
nerat iſſue, and give the ſpecial matter in 
evidence for his defence; and if u trial 
verdiCt paſs for defendant, or plaintiff be- 
come nonſuited, defendant ſhall have treble 
7 of plaintiff, 24 Geo. III. /. 2. c. 3. 

by eee for killing ee (beſides 
the late new tax) are, 1. Having a free- 
hold eſtate of 1o0/. per annum, 22 and 23 
Car. II. c. 25: 2. A leaſehold eſtate, for 
99 years, of 150. per annum. 3. The 
eldeſt ſon or heir-apparent to an eſquire, or 
perſon of ſuperior degree. 4. The owner 
or keeper of a foreſt, park, chace, or war- 
ren, See Bl. Com. 174, 175. Unqualified 
perſon keeping dogs or engines to deſtroy 
the game, to forfeit 5l. 5 Anne, c. 14. 
Reſtrictions in the laws concerning the pre- 
ſervation of game, ſeems to affect all per- 
ſons whomſoever, whether qualified or not, 


2 Bura's Juſt, 219, 248. No perſon (other 


nm 


Anne, c. 25. /. 3. and | 
eeping or 


— 


| 
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than the King's ſon), unleſs he have lands 
of freehold. to the value of five marks a- 
year, ſhall have any game of ſwans, on pain 
of forfeiting them, half to the King, and 
half to any perſon (fo qualified) who ſhall 
ſeize the ſame, 22 Edw. IV. c.6. Any 
gentleman or other that may diſpend 40s. 
a-year freehold, may hunt and take wild- 
fowl with their ſpaniels only, without uſing 
a net or other engine, except the long- bow, 
25 Hen. VIII. c. 11. From perſons not 
having lands of 40/7. a- year, or not worth 
in goods 2007. uſing gun or bow to kill 
deer, any perſon having 100/. may ſeize 
ſame to his own uſe, 3 Fac. I. c. 13. Kil- 
ling in the night, between the hours of nine 
at night, a four in the morning, from 
February 12 to Ofober 12, any game, by 


=w_ perſon, whether qualified or not, ſub- 
Je 


to ſame penalties as killing hares at 
that time of night, by 13 Geo. III. c. 80. 
as has been already ſhewn. Every perſon 
qualified to kill game, ſhall, previous to 


his ſhooting at, killing, or deſtroying any 


game, deliver in writing his name and 
place of abode, if in England, to the clerk 
of the peace, if in Scotland, to the ſheriff 
or fteward clerk uf the county where reſi- 
dent, and annually take out a certificate 
thereof, ſtamped with a two guinea ſtamp, 
24 Geo. III. /ef. 2. c. 43. /. 1. and from 
and after the paſſing of this act, every ſuch 


qualified perſon who ſhall ſo deliver in 


England or Scotland, his name and place of 
abode as aforeſaid, and require a certificate 
thereof, ſhall be annually entitled thereto, 
ſtamped as aforeſaid, from clerk of peace 
or his deputy, ſheriff, or ſteward clerk, to 
the effect of the form in the act ſet forth, 
24 Geo. III. /. 2. c. 43. /. 3. Clerk of 
peace, &c. after he ſhall have ſigned ſuch 
certificate, ſhall forthwith iſſue the ſame, 
ſtamped, to the perſon ſo delivering in his 
name and place of abode, and requiring 


the ſame, for which he ſhall be entitled to 


receive 15. for his @wn trouble, 24 Ges. III. 


l. 2. c. 43. . 4. Neglect in, or refuſal of iſ- 
ſuing certificates, incurs like forfeiture, and 


which are recoverable. in like manner, and 
with ſame coſts as to game-keepers, which 
Ccz2. {cc 
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ſee; beſides liable to pay the duty on ſuch 
certificate, 24 Geo. III. . 2. c. 43. / 4. 

The time for ſporting in the day is, from 
one hour before ſun- riſing, until one hour 
after ſun- ſetting, 10 Geo, III. 6. 19. The 
ſporting ſeaſon ſor buſtards is from Decem- 
ber i to March 1. For grouſe or red- game, 
from Auguſt 12 to December to. Hares 


may be killed all the year, under the re- | | 
ſtriction in 10 Geo. III. c. 19. Heath+fowl, | 


or black game, from Auguft 20 to December 
Pheaſants, from 


20, 12 Geo. III. c. 
October 1 to February 1. Partridges, from 


September 1 to February 12, 2 Geo, III. c. 19. 
Fowls, widgeons, wild-ducks, wild 
at any time, but in June, July, Auguſt, and 
September, 10 Geo. III. c. 38. 
From and after Ofober 1, 1984, in all 
caſes where the penalty by this act, does 
not exceed aol. juſtice of peace ſhall, upon 
information or complaint, ſummon the 
party and witneſſes to appear, and proceed 


5 


« 


to hear and determine the matter ina ſum- 


mary way, and. upon due proof by confeſ- 
fion, or upon the oath of one witneſs, give 
judgment for the forfeiture ; and iſſue his 
warrant for levying the ſame on offender's 
goods, and to fell them, if not redeemed 
within ſix days, rendering to party overplus, 
and if his goods be inſufficient to anſwer the 
penalty, ſhall commit offender to priſon, 
there to be for fix calendar months, unleſs 
penalty be ſooner paid; and if party be ag- 
grieved by the judgment, he may, upon 
giving ſecurity amounting to value of for- 
feiture, with the coſts of affirmance, appeal 
to the next general quarter ſeſſions, when 


u 
it is to be heard 5 finally determined; | 


and in caſe the judgment be affirmed, 
ſeſſions may award fuch coſts incurred by 
appeal, as to themſelves ſhall feem meet, 
24 Geo. III. //. 2. c 43. /. 19. Witneſſes. 
neglecting or refuſing to appear, without 
reaſonable excuſe, to. be allowed of by the 


uſtice, ſhall reſpectively forfeit, for every | 


offence, 10/. to be levied and paid as other 
penalties, by this act 24 Ges. IN. . 2. c. 
34. /.20. Juſtice to cauſe conviction to be 
made out to the effect of the form ſet forth 


| Juſtice may mitigate” penalties as he thinks 
fic, ſo that'the reaſonable coſts-and charges 
of officers and informers, for diſcovery and 
proſecution, be always allowed, over and 
above mitigation, and ſo as ſame does not 
reduce the penalty to leſs than a moiety, 
over and above the coſts and charges, 24 Geo, 
H 
It is-felony to take any ſwans that be law. 
| fully marked, though they be at large; 
and fo it is unmarked ſwans, if they be do- 
| meſtical or tame, ſo long as they keep 
within a-man's manor, of within his private 
rivers, or if they happen to eſcape from 
them, and are purſued: and taken, and 
brought back again; but if they be abroad, 
and attain their natural liberty, then the 
e them is loſt, and ſo long fe- 
| tony cannot be committed by taken them, 
. Durn's Jui. Tit. Game. f 1 5 l 
Same laws againſt ſhooting wild - fowls as 
for thooting | hee, by 1 fee. I. c. 27. 


2. Art ane b 
I have here alſo added an abſtract from 
the late act of parliament ſor preventing 
the ſtealing of dogs, which ſhews the 
great regard the legiſlator has to the canine 

By the ſtatute: of 10 Geo. III. for prevent- 
ing the ſtealing of dogs, it is enacted, that 
after the ᷣſt day of May, 1770, if any per- 
ſon ſhall ſteal any dog or dogs of any kind 
or ſort whatſoever, from the owner thereof, 
or from any perſon intruſted by the owner 
thereof with ſuch dog or dogs; or ſhall 
fell, buy, receive, harbour, detain, or keep 
any dogs of any kind or ſort whatſoe ver, 
knowing the ſame to have been ſtolen as 
aforeſaid, every ſuch perſon being convicted 
thereof upon the oath of one credible wit- 
neſs, before two juſtices of the peace, ſhall 
for the firſt offence forfeit and pay any ſum, 
not exceeding 30 nor leſs than 20/. and 
the charges of conviction. And in caſe ſuch 
prune ſhall not be forthwith paid, the of- 
fender to be committed to goal for any 

time not exceeding twelve months, nor leſs 
than fix, or until the penalty and charges 
are paid. Any perſon guilty of a ſubſequent Wl 


in the act 24 Geo. III. / a. c. 43. . 21. 


| 


offence, to forſeit and pay any ſum not ex- 


ceeding 
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ceeding gol. nor leſs than 301. together 
with 27 charges, which penalties to be 
paid, one moiety, thereof to the informer, 
and the othet to the poor of the pariſh, On 
non-payment the offender to be impriſoned 
for any time not exceeding, 18 months nor 
leſs than 12, or until the penalty and 
i be paid, and be publickly 
wal DET Wah nov; hog 940 
1 to, grant warrants to ſearch for 
dogs ſtolen, And in caſe any ſuch dog or 
dogs, or their ſkins, ſhall upon ſuch fearch 
be found, to take and reſtore every ſuch dog 
or ſein to the owner, and the perſons in 
| whoſe cuſtody. any ſuch dog of ſkin ſhall 
be found, are liable to the like penalties 
and puniſhments. Perſans aggrieved may 
appeal to the, quarter-ſeſions, and the 
determination there to be final. 1 15 
GAME-COCK. Many gentlemen who 
ſollow the diverſion of fighting cocks, by 
not being well acquainted with the me- 
thods concerning breeding them, are pre- 
vented from enjoying the moſt diſirable 
part of the fancy; „4 the reſult of 
many years experience upon that ſubject, 
will be well received by all lovers of the 
ſport, or any other perſons who have the cu- 
noſity to read the following obſervations. 
The choice of a cock ſhould be from a 
ſtrain which has behaved well, that is, 
from thoſe who have always won the odd 
battle when equally matched ; for it is 
a general opinion among perſons who are 
wellacquainted with the fancy, that cocks 
capable of ſo doing are good ones. But this 
is not always to be depended on for aſecond 
battle with the ſame cock; for cocks, that 
to all ances wan the firſt time they 
fought very eaſy, yet have been much hurt, 
and in their {ſecond battle, after a few 
blows, ſtood ſtill and been beat. Neither 
is this the only thing againſt a cock's win- 
ning twice ; for after having fi the 
battle he was matched for, it ſeldom hap- 
pens but he is neglected; yet an opportu- 
nity offering to fight him in the courſe of 
eight or ten days, he receives + hurry with 
another cock in the pens, and becauſe his 


goodneſs. makes him ſpar well for ſome 


| gentlemen who 


AN 


two or three minutes, it is concluded he is 


fit to fight: and if he has to combat with a 
cock that has never fought, and well to 
fight, it is almoſt certain he will be beat, 
tho perhaps a mueh better cock in blood. 

It ſometimes happens during the courſe 
of a battle, particularly if one of the cocks 
is blinded, that the ſetter-to gets a blow 
in the hand, which will prevent him uſing 
it for three or four days; judge then what 
a ſituation one of theſe poor animals muſt 
be in from the number of wounds he muſt 
conſequently receive during a ſmart battle 
of fifteen or twenty minutes ; yet if a good 
cock in blood, he will-appear in two or 
three weaks time as if he had not been 
hurt : but never truſt to appearances of 
this ſort, for be aſſured, after a cock has. 
fought a hard battle, he will not be fic 
to fight again the ſame ſeaſon ; and very 
often, after you have been at the expence 
and trouble of keeping him at his walk 
another year, he will only loſe your money. 
by reaſon of his having received ſome hurt 
in his firſt battle, which he has never been 
able to get the better of, and which the 
beſt judges could not diſcover; nor is he fit 
after to breed from ; but there are ſome 
have been fortunate 
enough to have bred good chickens from a 
cock that has fought ſeveral times; alſo 
thoſe who have had cocks that have won 
ſeveral battles. It ſometimes happens 
that cocks that have fought ſeveral times. 
get good chickens, but then they have an 
elegance -of make, and a remarkable con- 
ſtitution ro recommend them; and indeed 


if they had not been poſſeſſed of ſomething, 


very rare to be found in the common run 
of cocks, a perſon of judgment would never 
have bred from them. As to cocks winning 
ſeveral. battles, it ſometimes. happens that a 


cock will win three or four ſeaſons running 


in regular matches, or win a welch main, but 
then he muſt be a very ſevere (triker ; and 
for another's winning ſeven or eight battles. 
in a ſeaſon, it ought to be conſidered what 
he has had to fight. againſt, a parcel of 


| balf-bred, ill-waked, dunghill ting ; 
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vailed upon to fight chickens againſt him. 
or cocks much under his weight; when 


if he had had a freſh cock come againſt 


him only the ſecond time he fought, of 
equal weight and goodneſs, and as well to 
fight, 1t 1s very great odds but he muſt 
have been bear. | ; 

The properties a cock ought to be poſ- 
ſeſſed of that is bred from, are theſe, firſt, 
you ſhould be well acquainted with the 
ftock he ſprung from ; the next object you 
mult pay an attention to, is to be aſſured 
he is perfectly ſound, which to find out is 
rather difficult; but the beſt method is 
ſtrictly to obſerve his manner of feeding, 
for if he will eat corn enough to make 
his crop very hard, and dige it quickly, 
it is a ſure ſign his conſtitution is good, as 
it is that he 1s rotten, if he cats but little, 
and has a bad digeſtion. 

There are alſo other methods to be ob- 
ſerved on this occaſion, ſuch as running 
him down in a field, or to ſpar him with 
another cock, when if he turns black in 
the face at either of theſe exerciſes, you 
may be certain he is not ſound ; but to 
make ſure try theſe, and every other me- 
thod you can deviſe ; for it is impoſſible 
to be too particular in this article, 

As to the/ exterior qualifications, his 
head ſhould be thin and long, or if ſhort, 
very taper, with a large full eye, his beak 
crooked and ſtout, his neck thick and 
long, (for a cock with a long neck has a 
great advantage in his battle, particularly 
if his antagonilt is one of thoſe kind of cocks 
that will fight at no other place but the 
head); his body ſhort and compact, with 
a round: breaſt (as a ſharp breaſted cock 
carries a great deal of uſeleſs weight about 
him, and never has a fine fore-hand); his 
thighs firm and thick, and placed well 
up to the ſhoulder (for when a cock's 
thighs hang dangling behind him, be aſſu- 
red he never can maintain a long battle) ; 
his legs long and thick, and if they corre- 


ſpond with the colour of his beak I think 


it a perfection; and his feet ſhould be 
broad and thin, with very long claws. 


With regard to his carriage, it ſhould be | 


| 
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be upright, but not ſtifly ſo; his walk 
ſhould be ſtately, with his wings in ſome 
meaſure extended, and not plod along 
as ſonie cocks do, with their wings upon 
their back like geeſe. 

As to the colour he is of, it is immaterial, 
for there are good cocks of all colours; but 
he ſhould be thin of feathers, and they 
ſnort and very hard, which is another 
proof of his being healthy, as on the con- 
trary, if he has many, and thoſe ſoft and 
long, it ſavours much of his having a bad 
conſtitution, 1 

A cock poſſeſſed of all theſe qualifica- 
tions, ſuppoſing him in a condition to fight, 
ought not to weigh more than four pounds 


eight or ten ounces; for if you breed from 
a cock that weighs five pounds and up- 
wards. and your hens are of a good ſize, 
which they ought to be; the cocks they 
produce, if well walked will be too large 
to fight within the articles, and this will be a 
a great loſs to the breeder ; neither ſhould 
they weigh much lefs than the weight In 
| mentioned, for if he is not greatly ſuperior hy 
in ſize to the hens you put him with the Tr 
produce will ' not have that ſhare of bone it 
they ſhould have, and conſequently if W 
they fight againſt well bred cocks they will in 
loſe a great deal in match, which every one be 
that follows this fancy knows the reſult pl: 
of, or at leaſt ſhould do. wl 
Having mentioned the requilites for the bu 
choice of a cock, be certain the hens you to 
tend him to breed with are ſound; which cut 
to find out, uſe the fame methods menti - a 
oned to be made uſe of with a cock; alſo to 
be aſſured there has not been the leaſt fart 
taint in their race for many generations gen 
paſt. As to other qualifications with re- duc 
2 to feather, make and ſhape, they plac 
ould exactly correſpond with the cock's, ter, 
except their bodies, which ſhould be coc! 
roomy behind for the production of large ON ; 
eggs. 5 uſua 
The next thing to be conſidered is the be u 
lace for you to breed at ; this ſhould at Yarie 
eaſt be near half a mile from any houſe Clear 
where fowls' are kept, for fear of having Vhet 
e : l your throi 
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your hens trod by other cocks, which is 
oſten the caſe if they ramble within ſight of 
each other: it ſhould alſo be a conſiderable 
diſtance from any wood or coppice ; that 
is, it ought to be ſo far, that there would 
not be a probability of their ſtraying near 
it, for the vermin that infeſt thoſe places 
will deſtroy your chickens; and ſometimes 
is affords an opportunity for a fox to run 
away with your cock, or one of your hens 
during the day-time., * | 

If your ſituation is on a dry gravelly 
ſoil, it is the better, and as you mutt by 
no means breed at a place where there is 
not a conſtaat ſpring of clear water, con- 
trive if you can to let it run off in a ſinall 
ſtream by the houſe, if ever ſo inconſide- 
rable ; by which means your fowls will 
always have clean water without any trou- 
ble; but if you are obliged to draw the 
water out of your well with a bucket, be 
attentive to give it them freſh very often. 

It is the prevailing opinion among 
many perſons, who are fanciers, that a farm 
houſe is a good place to breed game chick- 
ens, becauſe of the many out-houſes and 
{tables for them to ſhelter in during bad 
weather, and thinking as they are threſh- 
ing the greateſt part of the year, there will 
be always food for them. It is true, dry 
places, where they may amuſe themſelves 
when it rains, are very convenient, but 
buying them corn ſhould be of no moment 
toa gentleman who wiſhes to ſee his cocks 
cut a figure in a match. | 
As it is probable the reader would wiſh 
to know objections againſt. breeding at a 
farm-houſe ; they are becauſe people in 
general keep a number of hogs, geeſe, and 
ducks, which foul alt the water about the 
place, and unleſs chickens have clean wa- 
ter, they will never make thorough ſound 
cocks. Neither is it a good walk for a cock, 
on account of the many hens that are 
uſually kept at theſe places; for it muſt 
be underſtood, by his having ſo great a 
variety he will debilitate himſelf; and to 
clear up this point, is only determining 
whether a debilitate perſon is able to go 
through the ſame exerciſes as one who has 


never entered into any debaucheries. Allo | 
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| concerning the water, it is abſolutely as 


neceſſary that cocks and hens ſhould have 
clean water, as well as chickens, if you 
mean to keep them ſound. But to finiſh 
the deſcription of the ſituation you ſhould 
chooſe to breed at, let the place where 
they are to rooſt in be dry, and free from 
any offenſive ſmells; as to the ſize of it, 
it is not very material, only do not let it 
be too ſmall, nor the rooſting perch too 
thick for them to gripe, nor higher than 
they can aſcend and deſcend with eaſe , 
which will prevent them from having ſwel- 
led feet, a defect that ſhould be carefully 
guarded againſt, it being looked upon ſo 
detrimental, that feeders have refuſed to 
accept them, when they have been perfect 
in every other reſpect; which conſequently 
muſt be a great loſs to thoſe who only 
breed cocks to lend. 

In the beginning of February put your 
cock and hens together, and not before, 
taking care. that your hens have not been 
with any cock ſince they laid their laſt 
clutch of eggs : alſo regulate the number 
you put down according to the quantity of 


| Chickens you want to breed, but never put 


put more than four to one cock, and let 
them be ſiſters, for by putting different 
ſorts together, you never can breed with 
any certainty : likewiſe, it 1s neceſſary you 
ſhould pay an attention to how they agree, 
for if the cock takes a diſlike to any of the 
hens (as it is ſometimes the caſe), take her 
up, for you had better loſe breeding with 
her a ſeaſon, than to have chickens when 
there is the leaſt probability of their turn- 
ing out badly. | | 

Before your hens begin to lay, provide 
ſeparate neſts for them, if there is only one, 
and as they generally waat to lay about 
the ſame time in the day, it will occaſion 
them to drop their eggs in improper places, 
and ſometimes ro quarrel : likewiſe ler 
them be as far aſunder as the breeding 
place will admit of, os 
The firſt egg they lay, as it generally 
runs a great deal ſmaller than. the reſt of 
the clutch, you need not ſave, but let it 
be marked and left for a neſt egg; this 


* 
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done, take all the others out of the neſt 
the ſame day they are layed, and put them 
in a box with bran, taking care they are 
not thrown about nor changed; for ſome 


perſons who breed cocks think it no harm | 


to get poſſeſſion of another's ſtrain '(no 
matter by what means,) if they believe 
they are better than their own; but to be 
certain if this happens, write your name 
upon every egg you mean to ſet, directly 
as you take it out of the neſt, which, 
though your eggs may be ſtolen, will 
revent your having others ſubſtituted. - 
When your hens begin to grow broody ; 
do not ſave any more of their eggs, but 
leave them in the neſt, as it will entice 
them to fit the ſooner ; and the reaſon 
for your acting in this manner, is, that af- 
ter they ſhew a deſire of wanting to fit, - 
they are never in perfect health, which 
may be perceived by their countenance 
turning white, the ſhrivelling of their 
combs, and by their ſcreaming when the 
cock comes near them ; nor will they ever 
permit him to tread them but when he 
does it by ſurprize; therefore, it is not 
likely the chickens thoſe eggs produce, 
could poſſeſs the ſpirit that chickens pro- 
duced from eggs layed by the hens when 
they are in full health; and it is really an 
opinion, this is the reaſon why two ſorts of 
chickens (ſome very good ones, and others 
but indifferent) have been hatched at the 
ſame time from the produce of one cock 
and hen; and if it has happened that the 
eggs layed while ſne was in health have 
been deſtroyed during the time of ſitting, 
and thoſe laid by her after ſhe began to 
grow broody preſerved, the hen or cock, 
or perhaps both, have had their necks 
broke for breeding bad chickens, when 
at the ſame time, it has not been their 
demerit, but the perſon whoſe care they 
were entruſted to. 5 | 
Having made theſe remarks with regard 
to the eggs the moſt proper to fit on, it 1s 
probable you will want to have two 
clutches of chickens from each of your 
hens in a proper ſeaſon; to effect which 


| ſtraw rubbed ſoft, whi 


| boxes or tubs ; which accidents pans will 
entirely prevent. 
eggs you put under each hen, they ought 


being able to give them all the proper de- 


the will become very troubleſome, by 


do not let them ſit upon the firſt clutch 
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of eggs they lay, but provide hens ſor that 
purpoſe, whether dunghtl] or game is not 
very material, but the former is to be pre- 
red, as by their being leſs apt to quarrel, 
the chickens will not ruu ſo much dan- 
ger of being trod to death ; but make 
yourſelf thoroughly aſſured, they have 
not got that fatal diſtemper called the 
roope. | G . 

hen you ſet them, let their .nefts be 
made in large earthen pans, at Eat a foot 
and a half Won the A g-0rbi clean 
ch will prevent their 
being annoyed by vetmin, for ſome hens 
have been actually killed by ſwarms of 
ſmall inſe&s that have found means to get 
at them when they have been ſet in old 


D n dre .. _ 


As to the number cf 


not to exceed twelve; for a hen ſeldom 
hatches more than that number of chick- 
ens if ſhe fits upon ſeventeen, by her not 


ce of heat they require; and very often 
y having too many you ſpoil them all: 
neither is ſetting an odd number, ſuch 
Ton notions having been long abo- 
h ed. l ; ; It” Wa | 
Do not ſet your ſtrange hens where the 
others can get at them, as their wanting 
to fir would occaſion the eggs to be broke; 
and if they did not want to fit, 'they would 
> hacks which would be attended with the 
ame loſs. Let plenty of victuals and 
water be always near the hens that are 
fitting; and if the place where they] fir is 
floored, provide a quantity of gravel, by Wl 
which means they will be able to car, drink, 
and trim themſelves at their pleaſure. 
As you will take the eggs from any one 
of your breeding hens that want to fit, you 
muſt at the ſame time confine her, or elſe W 


getting into one of the other hen's neſt, 
and fo prevent her from coming to lay : 
and as this in all probability may occaſion 
them to quarrel, you ſhould take great care 
5 pg it; for very often when 155 
f f ver run peacea 
gin. ghting, they never run Kecgetber 
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together © afterwards, ' Befides,” there ate 
other ut conſequences attend their quar- 
relliag, for if the two hens that have quar- 
relled happened to de miſtreſſes over the much finer in every reſpect before the end 
others, and get the leaſt disfigured, they || 


will be attacked by them, and if they are 


not parted very ſoon} it will hinder them 
ſrom laying any more that ſeaſon, and 


entirely ſpoĩl one another. 


ſome tirries my | 

To prevent theſe diſagteeable circum- 
ſtances, when any of them wants to ſit, and 
it is not agreeable to you ſhe ſhould, keep 
her under a crate cloſe to the ſpot where 
you always feed your? fowls, until ſuch 
time as her heat for ſitting is gone off, 
which will not hurt her, it the has a dry 


place to Rand in When it rains, which you 


may 8 her, | 
over that end of the crate where ſhe rooſts ; 


for were you to [ſeparate them in ſuch a 
manner as they could” not ſee each other, 
when you put them together again it would 


occaſion a quarrel. 
Suppoſe 


-# 2 =. 4 « 
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to fit, hen / they 
as you did with the firſt; 
ference; of letting 


eggs for by no means let them lay a third 
oceed- 


they will be weakened by ſuch à pr 


ing much: neither will the chick 
2 „n for it muſt he underſtood 


you made a treſpaſi upon nature in not per- 


mitting them to ſit the firſt time they want 
ed, and not only that, but the ſeaſon would 
get too far advanced: it being the prevail- 
ing opinion ot all good judges that chickens | 
fight ſhould be hatched in the latter 


bred to 
end of. Marab, or in the months of April 
and May. And indeed exper 


this obſer vation; for if chickens are hatch- 
ed in February, or the beginning of March, 


vithout the ſeaſon is remarkably mild, it 
$.2 great chance but half of them die: 


beſides the trouble you would be at in 


teeping them in che. houſe 3 thoſe” that do 
hne, thrive ſo Nowy by reaſon of their be- 


by putting ſomething 


all your hens have laid their 
firſt clutek of ect and gone off wanting 

t, W gegin to lay their ſecond 
clutch, juſt proceed in the ſame manner 
only with this dif- 
them ſit on their oẽ - 


| ience - will - 
hew-rhe neveflty there is of abiding by 
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| ing eramped with the cold when young. 


t hat the other chickens hatched in April or 


May, by never having any illneſs, will be 


of Ju and as it is not good policy to 
fight a match of chickens, there is no occa- 
ſion for them to be hatched ſo early, being 
equilly as forward to fight as cocks bred in 
April or May, Nor can any perſon, who 


is not well acquainted with breeding, con- 
ceive the amazin 
be between a cluteh of chickens hatched in 


difference there will 


April or May} and one hatched in July or 
Auguſt, although from the ſame cock and 


hen; for as thoſe bred in the ſpring will 


run cocks (to make uſe of ſome phraſes 


made by ſportſmen) high upon leg, light 
| fleſhed, and large boned ; when thoſe bred 


in the ſummer will be quite the reverſe, 
and conſequently will have to fight (if his 


antagoniſt was bred in a proper ſeaſon) a 
much larger eock, though no heavier than 
himſelf, 


As one-and-twenty days is the time allot - 
ted for a hen to hatch her chickens in, 


if your eggs are ſet as ſoon as you have a 
ſufficient number laid, they will hatch the 
twentieth day, and when the weather 
has been remarkably warm they will be- 
gin hatchin 
marks you | 
the chickens from her as they hatch, for if 
you do not, and they ſhould not hatch nearly 
together, ſhe will leave off ſitting ſo cloſe 
as ſhe mould do, after two or thre eare out 
of their ſhell; and conſequently, if ſhe does, 


the nineteenth. Theſe re- 
ould be attentive to, and take 


the reſt muſt periſh. The chickens that 


are taken from the hen, while the reſt are 


hatching, muſt be kept warm, which you 


may do, by putting them in a neſt made of 


wool,” and covered with flannel, taking care 


at the ſame time that they are put in a place 


where the hens cannot hear them, for if 
ſhe does, ſhe will leave off fitting imme 


diately, and fly to the place where they are, 


If you have four hens hatch chickens in 


the courſe of three or four days, and each 
hen upon at average bas not. more than ten, 


take the chickens from one, and divide 


them amongſt the other three, which you 


may 


to, will nurſe them the morning following, 
in the ſame manner as thoſe they hatched. | 
themſelves; but ſhould! they not have. | 
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may do in an evening, after they have been 
fome time at rooſt ; and the hens they are put 


above eight each, you may let them all be 
brought up by two hens, which will fave. 
you the expence and trouble of keeping 
four, as two will anſwer the ſame purpoſe; 
beſides, your chickens will not have ſo 
many enemies. | FTI 
If it is dry weather and the ſun ſhines, 
you may put your chickens out of doors 
the next day after they are hatched, plac- 
ing your hens: under crates, to prevent 
their rambling too far; but if the weather 
is cold and the ground wet, keep them in 
a room, and confine the hens in the ſame 
manner ſuppoſing they were out, Which will 
occaſion them to: hover the chickens, much 
oftener than if they had their liberty; but he 
ſure there is ſpace enough for the chickens 


to get into the crates, becauſe if they are 


obliged to ſqeeze in, it will make them 
grow long bodied, as will their often going 
between garden rails, which they wilkdoif 
there are any near, and they cannot fly over, 
Many perſons declare, whe could have 
had no experience in breeding fowls, that 
they did not think it neceſſary that a hen 
ſhould be confined while her chickens are 
young, and had juſt ſenſe enough to ſay, 
that nature nevet deſigned it; if a hen 
ſnould lay a clutch of eggs ſecretly in 
January, as it is not uncommon for young 
hens to lay in that month and fit upon them, 
conſequently, if there are any chickens 
hatched, it muſt be in February, when if 
the is not taken in doors, but left to range 
where ſhe pleaſes, the cold northerly winds 


and wet weather, which are uſuab at that ſea- 


ſon of the year, will deſtroy all of them. 
Breeders differ very much with reſpect to 
the food that is given · chickens for the firſt 
ten or twelve days after they are hatehed; 
they grow beſt when fed with bread and egg, 
mixed in the ſame manner as for young ca- 
nary birds; and if it happens to be wet wea- 
ther, that you are obliged to keep them in a 
room, give them once a day bones of raw 


 prived, by being confined, of the inſects and 
ranging about in the fields, it ig. nen, 


when it is cut for them, as it not only helps 


mut 1 or beef to pick, for as they are de- 
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worms they are always picking: vp when. 


they ſhould have ſome meat, and. when 
given them in this manner, it is: better than 


to digeſt their own food quick, but affords ; 
them exerciſe and amuſement. Gary 17 | 
It is requiſite you ſhould pay great atten. 
tention to changing cheir water very often, 
for as it is given» them. in ow; ſhallow 4 
veſſels they ſoon make it dirty, by. frequently 0 
running through it, whether in a room or 4 
out of doors: . beſides, when the hen is out, * 
as ſhe ſhould; always be placed: where the ſun: > 
ſhines, the water gets warm by there only Wil © 
being ſuch a ſmall quantity, which js very 1 
diſagreeable to them, ſo much, that they th 
have refuſed-drinking it; when the inſtant 55 
you have given them freſn water, they have 80 
drank till they have been. fick,; which ought 
to be prevented. are 
When your chickens are a. fortnight old, at 
begin feeding them on barley, and let your ca 
hens have their liberty ; but if you ſhould 1 
not have the convenience of a running water, do 
take care to place the veſſels from-which they * 
are to dtink on the, ſhady ſide of the houſe, a 
and the; oftener you! change their. water > 
the better, likewiſe feed your chickens on ni 
a place where there is gravel;- which may be ee 
effecte having three or ſour cart loads of * 
that ſoil throwa up in the ſame manner as 2 — 
bank which ſeparates two ſie lde, and at feed - att 
ing time ſeatter their barley on- both ſides of WN '*" 
it, which, in ſome meaſure will prevent your e u. 
hens ſrom beatintz each other's ahickens, like- , : 
wiſe the early clutches) from worrying the  * 
latter ones, It will alſo. be of great ſervicei e 
towards keeping them ſound) fur as they ** 
cannot help eating, in wet weather, a quan- . 
tity of whatever ſoil their corn is ſcatteredq te 
upon, you may be aſſured gravel is tray !“ 
wholeſomeſt,. Be ſufe alſo that they do no 4; a 
drink any ſoap ſuds, or get to any filth) * 
places; for if they do it engenders diſtem I 
ers in them which very often turn to tha _ ) 
atal one the roope, 2 diſeaſe: for :whict *- 


there are many -remedies, but never an 
ſo effectual as breaking- their nechs; ang 


hic 


# 
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aich method every perſon ſhould take, 


as ſoon as they are certain any one has the 
diſorder. Some perſons think ſowls have 
the roope, when they have only à matter 
reſembling water, running from their no- 
ſtrils (which is occaſioned by a cold); and 
th this for certain is the firſt ſtage 
of that diſtemper, yet if you but change 
their walk, take care of them, they 
will recover without being ſo much hurt 
a3 to prevent their being bred from. Fowls 
often have not had their conſtitution hurt, 
although their heads have been ſwelled by 
a cold, that cores have been cut out from 
under their eyes; for this has been a ſud- 
den attack, and as ſudden a recovery; but 
reſt yourſelf aſſured, if they do not loſe 
their running upon chang 
and it becomes thick and ſtinks, they have 
got the MM 
The proper times to feed your chickens, 

are in the morning when you let them out; 
at noon; and about an hour before you let 
them go to rooſt ;/ and do not give them 
more at once than they can eat, that is, 
do not let there be victuals always upon 
the gravel, for if you do, they will not take 
that exerciſe which is neceſſary they ſnould, 
no more than they will if they are kept too 
long without feeding; and to explain the 
neeeſſity there is for acting in this manner, 
is only to figure to yourſelf when you have 
deen obliged to wait an hour or two longer 
for your dinner than uſual, how incapable 
jon have found yourſelf} during that time 
to undertake any thing ever ſo trifling; as 
on the other hand, w 
table where a number of delicacies 
have induced you' to eat more than nature 
= <quired, you muſt have found - yourſelf 
Wl <qually- incapable of doing any one thing 
cept lee; 8 
29 {f your breed! | 
ass, as it is probable they may by fitting on 
leir ſecond clutches of eggs, take up your 
ock, and put him to another walk; 
er by the hens being: enguged, and not 
_mpanying him, be will get - vicious 
ad moroſe; and' perhaps beat the chick- 
young and unable to 
pine away and die; 


fs, who by being 
tar his blos will 


1 | 


ing their walk, 


| 
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ev 
b you have been at | | 
let the perches you provide for them be 


hens have all got chick | 
laſt article when it ha 
triment to them, hy reaſon of their not be- 


; 


any of t 
to fight 
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beſides, by his being ſent away, the hem 
will take care of them much longer. As 
ſoon as you can well diſtuinguiſh the 
different ſpecies between the chickens, 
break the necks of all the pullets, exc 
you mean to ſave any to breed from; for 
as you muſt break their necks when they 
are three or four months old, the trouble 
you will be at in keeping them fo long, 
and to feed them as you do the reſt, will 
be more than they are worth for the table; 
beſides, as you bred them to have ſo much 
bone, the expence you have been at for 
barley will buy chickens that will eat much 
better. But ſuppoſing your ſituation in 
liſe is ſuch that the expence is not an object 
worth your notice, it would be diminiſhing 
their number which is very requiſite, as it 
occaſions them to thrive: the faſter. In ſhort, 


it would in all probability prevent your 


giving any away ; for was you to be viſited 
y any of your friends, their ſeeing ſo many 


pullets, might induce them to ſolicit one, 


and if they are perſons you would with to 


oblige, you cannot deny their requeſt ; 


the conſequence of which will be, if ever 
gentlemen ſhould take part in 
a match againſt you, your cocks will have 
againſt their own relations: which. 
gentlemen who follow this diverſion ſhould 
live with their friends as if they would one 
time or another become their enemies; and 
although this maxim may ſeem rather 
ſevere, yet was it adopted on many other 
occaſions, it would be found a very neceſ- 
ſary ee | 

When your chickens want to go to rooſt, 


round and covered with woollen cloth, 


which will prevent their growing crooked 
| breaſted, neither ſhould it be thicker than 
they can gripe with eaſe, as that would 


occalion them to grow duck footed. This 
ns is a great de- 


ing able to ſtand ſo firm in their battle 


as they otherwiſe would do, were their 
claws in a proper direction. The 
| likewiſe ſhould be placed no higher than 


perches 


they can | aſcend with cafe, moving them 
D404 E e e 600 
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- a3 they” grow more able to fly, but never 
place them too high ee e 
than four or five feet till they are three 
months old), for: fear-it ſhiould oecafion 
them to have ſwelled ſeet 3 and if the 
perches are not taken down the hens uſed 
to rooſt on, they will rooſt there again be- 
fore the chickens are able to follow them, 
which will render the chickens uneaſy, 
and as they will attempt it every time they 
go to rooſt, till they can accompliſh cheir 
views, their wings or claws may be broke, 
which would entirely ſpoil them. 
It is probable, you will be diſagreeably 
perplexed on account of their fighting for 
maſtery, particularly as you have ſo many, 
for very often they fight until they tear 
the ſkin from one anether's heads half way 
down their necks, and when this happens, 
fportſmen call them peeled pated, by rea- 
ſon that the feathers never grow afterwards 
where the ſkin has been broke; and. this 
is ſo great a deſect, that the oppoſite par- 
ty may 7 let My be weighed, 
alledging they have a great advantage over 
* oo 8 fair hackle ; and if they 
ſhould act in this manner, after you have 
been at the trouble and expence of. bring - 
ing them up to be cocks, (without you 
ahooſe to ſell them) you wilb be obliged to 
break their necks. There are alſo- other 
1 conſequences, if-they ate permitted-to 
fight a long time, ſuch. as their, getting 
feem eyed, cankered mouths; and to- be 


explicit, ſometimes they make one another 


in ſuch & condition as obliges you- to kill 
them directly. 9 ve 
Now, to prevent their fighting from be- 
ing attended with fuch-dHagreeable con- 
ſequences, after they have begun, divide 
them into as many parties as you can find 
ſeparate apartments, leaving the ſtrong- 
eſt upon · the ground, and hen theſe have 
fully eſtabliſhed: their: authority over each 
other (which you make them do in the 
eourſe of two days, by holding which · you 
ind the weakeſt in your hand, and buffet- 
ing him with your handkerchief while the. | 
other ſtrikes. him, and if this wont do, 
confine him without victuals ſor a few. | 
hours until he is cold, when by his being 


- 


to get them all down. When once ſet- 


walks, where they will have plenty of 


ter break their necks. When vou take 
them to their walks, cut off. their combs, 


hens to another walk, I muſt caution yo 
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ſtiff and ſore, and the othet ſreſu, after x 
blow or two he will not attack him again) 
you: may ꝓui down the ſtrungeſt from one 
of che parties that are ſnut up who by be- 
ing kept ſhort of food will ſubmit di- 
realy. to run under all thoſe; that ate down , 
aud when they are ſo far geconciled as to 
permit him to run amongſt them, put 
down the ſtr ongeſt from another Party, 
which will ſubmit i in the ſame manner, 
and / by purſuing this method, in the 
courſe oſ a ſew days you will be able 


tled, they will go very peacably together, 
except by accident one of them ſhould 
t Aisſigured, Which if ſuch a thing 
ould happen, and they do not ſeem to 
be perfectiy reconciled, ſend / him: to ano- 


| 

ther walk for ſear of a general. quarsel. | 
Do not permit the hens to-run longer 
with the chickens, then-while they remain 
| miſtreſſes ever them, but. ſend them, and { 
the pullets you have ſaved to another walk ; t 
as it will be a ſeaſon; of the year your 2 
brood. cock can be of no ſervice, by put- 
ting him down with the chickens, he will. 7 

be as good to them as a bell- weather to a 1 
flock of- ſheep; beſides, you will ſave a * 
walk, and in this manner they will run in 
peaceably together (if you prevent any hens WW a; 
from coming near them), until you want. G 
the walk for an at- again. Be ſure Wi ſu 
you get. good. walks. Or t to be made | ro 
cocks. of, but by no means put them down ar 
at farm houſes,, nor at any place where: by 
there is the leaſt probability of their get- o 
ting to other. cocks, for it vou do, you Gl (©, 
may be aſſured of having them ſpoiled. the 


In ſhort, x if. they are. not- put to good 


good corn and clean water you had bet- 


Sc. as cloſe as you can; and by ſollowing 
theſe methods, your brood-. walk. will be 
clear for you to begin. breeding, in a pro 
per time the next ſeaſon. F 
- Having-mentioned abo 
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other hens; not even dunghill ones, for 


though thaſe will not fight long enough to 


them, which is as bad; beoauſe it will ſet 


them a fighting among themſelves; and if 


you mean to breed from them the next ſea- 
ſon; it would certainly be better to let them 
run without a cock ; for if they do not la 


after they haue began to mault, till the cluteh 


of eggs yaw would wiſh to ſet, you will not 
be certain to the father of your chickens. 

It is requiſite you ſhould know the good- 
neſs of thoſe already bred before you 
breed another whole ſeaſon from the ſame 
cock and hens, but do not cut them out as 
ſome perſons do, who think if they die 


game they muſt be good ones; for in- 


ſtance, ſome gentlemen's cocks, although 
very good game, have been beat very eaſy 
only by half bred: cocks, that haye been 
good ſtrikers; whereas if they had made as 
good uſe of their heels as their antagoniſts, 
they would eaſily have made them run- 
away. But to be ingenuous, the method 
you follow: to find out their goodneſs, is 


to chooſe three or four that are ſhorteſt. 


upon leg (becauſe they are fitteſt to fight 
when ſtags), from thoſe that were hatched 
in the early part of the ſeaſon, and if you 
are concerned in a match about February 
or Marab, have them weighed , in; but 
ſup . Loma ſhould not have any thing 
to 45 with a match, lend them where you 
are ſure they will be well looked after, and 


by ſtaking the battle money they fight for, 


you may have them weighed to fight in. 
the main, and as you would not have lent 
them without its being a creditable match, 
they conſequently will have to fight againſt 
good cocks. If you lend ſour, it is proba- 
ble three may fight ;- but there is great 
odds that one does; and about an equal 
chance that two does; but let us ſupꝑoſe 
three fight, you would be to blame to back 
them, and. indeed it would be judgment. ſor 
you to lay againſt them to the amount of 
the hattle money, for although your ſtags 
may be much better than the cocks they 
fight againſt, yet if it ſhould be a long 
battle, the cocks muſt win. without a mere 


chance, which good ſportſmen never will | 


do your hens any injury, they will disfigure 
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truſt to. It is alſo, requiſite, you ſhould in- 
form. yourſelf, if you, can, whoſe cocks 
your ſtags fight againſt, and what character 
they bear, by ſo doing, you will be a bet- 
ter judge what your ſtags are able to do; 


likewiſe pay a ſtrict attention to their man- 
ner of fighting, for if they keep the battle 
upon an equal poiſe againſt good cocks, 


and only ſeem to be beat by age, do not be 


out of humour, and break the necks of 
thoſe at their walks, as you may expect. 


great things from them when cocks. 
. ſhould have in this manner, 
breed from the ſame cock and hens again 
the next ſeaſon, and. ſhould they win the. 


odd battle when cocks, be very careful. 


of your brood cock ; for if you are,. and by 
keeping him. from the hens during the lat- 


ter part of the ſeaſon, you may breed from. 


him ſeven or eight years, as a cock that 
will get good chickens, being a very va- 


luable acquiſition to a breeder. 


It is not meant when it is ſaid you may 


breed from your cock ſo many ſeaſons, that 


it ſhould always be from the ſame hens, 
neither is there any occaſion to croſs them: 
every ſeaſon, for. if they. are good, be con- 


tented, (and do not let every cock you. 
ſee fight a good battle, entice you to breed 


from him), for by putting your young hens 
to your old cock, and a young cock to your 
old hens, you may keep them in their full. 
vigour at leaſt four years. But never brerd 
from ſtags or pullets without your old ones, 
as no ſowls can ever be poſſeſſed of every 
neceſſary. requiſite to. breed from, until 
they have moulted twice, and when you do 
croſs your breed, be very careful. what ſort. 
you do it with, and the nearer the colour. 
of your own the better, as the produce 


will. run more regular in feather. 


Now,, permit me to recommend. you to: 


tranſact the buſineſs relative to trying your 
ſtags, without mentioning it even to the: 


perſon that feeds them, which you may 
effect by cutting off the points of your ſtags. 


heels when you take them from their. walks, 
and ſending | 
ſhould have ſome ſuſpicion they are ſtags 


them. as cocks: bur if he 


(as it is probable he will, if he underſtands. 
Hos | 7" is» 
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his buſineſs). and aſks you, do not inform 
him, neither tell him they are your own. 
breeding, or that they are all of one fort ;' 
by which means, whether they ate good or 
bad, no perſon will be acquainted with it; 
for if they ſhould turn out to be of the firſt 
rate, and you have told the feeder they are 
your on, and that you have a great many 
brothers, he tells his helpers, and they 
their companions, by which means, when 
your cooks come to fight the next year, 
you will not be able to ger a bet, without 
laying fix to four, and ſuppoſing you lay 
an equal ſum upon every battle, if your 
cocks do win three out of five in one day's 
fighting, you will be juſt even in your 
bets ; but if they ſhould loſe three out of 
five the next day, and you kept laying 
guineas, you would be ten lofer. 

This is ſufficient to ſhow, how neceſ- 
ſary it is to act with ſecreſy. And to pre- 
vent any one from knowing that your cocks 
are of a ſort, when' you mark your chick- 
ens, do it two or three different ways, but 
do not truſt to your memory on this occa- 
ſion, let it be ever ſo good, for by having 
two or three ſorts, each marked in a diffe- 
rent manner, may create confuſion, if not 
inſerted in a book. ne, 

It will be requiſite to make ſome neceſ- 
ſary remarks, to be attended to by any gen- 
tleman that is going to fight a match. In 
fine, when any gentleman has an inten- 
tention of fighting a match, no matter 
whether for one day or for a week, before 
he comes to an agreement, he ſhould viſit 
all his walks, to ſee if the cocks are ſafe 
and in a condition fit to be taken up; if . 
they are, the next thing to be conſidered is : 
to ſecure a feeder, one whoſe cocks he has 
known to fight well during the courſe of 
many matches, and not by his only having 
the name of a good feeder, for many are 
called by that name who have little preten- 
ſions ro it; and if they have had the good 
fortune to win a match or two, it has not 
been owing ſo much to their good feeding, 
as to the excellent ſtrings of cocks that 
have been ſent in by the gentlemen who : 
employed them. Likewiſe to ſecure a 


AN 


good ſetter- to, one whom you have ſeen 
often and know to be clever, for it is the 


ſame with this art as that concerning feed- 


ing; wany pretend to be adepts in it, 
who do nat know when a cock wants reſt, 
or when he mould be made to fight. It 
muſt be underſtood the winning of a match 


chiedy depends upon :thoſe- two perſons, 


for à good feeder, and a good ſetter · to. 
win a mateh with an indifferent ſtring of 


cocks, againſt a bad feeder and ſetter - to 


with an excellent one: and as there are 


any that pretended to this art, the perſon 
who ſecures them in his intereſt will conſe- 
2 have a great advantage over his 


In the choice of à fighting cock, four 


things are chiefly to be conſidered, viz. 
Shape, colour, courage, and a ſharp 


heel. i 4202, 
you muſt not chuſe one 


1. As to ſhape; 
either too large or too ſmall; for the firſt 


is unwieldy, and not active, the other is 


weak and tedious in his fighting; and both 


very difficult to be matched: the middle- 


ſized cock is therefore moſt r for your 
purpoſe, as being ſtrong, nimble, and ea- 
ſily matched ; his head ou to be ſmall, 
with a quick large eye, and a ſtrong beak, 
which (as Mr. Markham obſerves) ſhould 

_ crookt, and big at the ſetting on, in 
colour ſuitable to the plume of his feathers, 
whether black, yellow, or reddiſh, -&c. 


The beam of his leg is to be very ſtrong, 


and according to his plume, blue, grey, or 
yellow; his ſpurs rough, long, and ſharp, 
a little bending, and pointing inward. - 
2. The colour of a game cock t to 
be greys yellow, or red, with a black 
breaſt ; not but there are many other piles, 


or birds of different colours very excel- 
lent, and may be diſcovered 
and obſervation, but the three 


practice 
mer, by 
experience, are ever found the beſt. The 
pied pile may paſs indifferently, but the 
white and dun are rarely known to be good 


for any ching A BY 
's neck be inveſted with a 


If your cock's | 


\ 
generally two who have more merit than 


ſign he is 1 
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Pres luſty and courageous z/ but on the 
contrary, if pale and wan, it denotes: him | 


to be 2 128 "ng: r wreak in his ſtate of | 1 
+ lours for ſuch a hen of the game: if ſhe be 


| -wfted on the crown, it is ſo much the bet- 
ter, for that denotes courage and reſolution, 


health. 
3. You may know his ebener by his 


proud, upright ſtanding, and ſtately tread in 


walking ; and if he crows frequent]y i in the | 
| they conduce very much to her excellency ; 


pen it is a demonſtration of ſpirit. | 


4. His narrow heel, or ſharpnefs of heel; | 


is Fabien no otherwiſe than by obſervation 


in fighting; and that is, when every 


riſing he © ſo hits, that he draws blood frem 

his adverſary, gilding his ſpurs continually, 

and at every blow (parks. n with im- 
mediate d eat. 

Here note, it is the opinion off che loft 
Kilful cock-· maſters, that a ſharp heeled 
cock, though he be ſomewhat falſe; is better 
than a true cock with a dull heel: the reaſon 
is this, the one fights long, but ſeldom 
wounds, while the other carries a heel ſo fa- 
ral; that every' moment uces an expec- 
tation oi the end of the 

he be not ſo hardy as to endure the utmoſt 
hewing, ſo commonly there is little oecaſion 
ſor it, = being a quick err of his 


Niels dourithak peave boch handy 
you'can make choice of. 


pair of fine ſhears cut all his mane cloſe off 
to his neck, from the head to the on of 
of the ſhoulders. 


cloſe ro his 3. the redder it appears, 
the better is the cock in condition, . 


2 wh e points, that in his riſing he 
ee oh an . of wan 


verlag 
| . ſmooth, and weren bis ſpur 
wine ease bee *. 
8²⁰ — laſtly, 
mers on the cron of his head for his oppo - 
nent to take hold of them, moiſten his head 
all over with your 3 and turn him in- 
to the pit to try his fortune. OOO 
liculars, ſee MaTcninG of Cocxs. 


le; and though 


and narrow: heeled, he is then ets beſt bird | 
To prepare à cock to fight, bu wih d | 


8. his wings by the length of the | 
uit ring ach feather; — wn the reſt Nope- 


2. Clip of all-the feathers hom the tall, . 


fon that there be why Ges 
| colour of his authority, kills game, and af. 


the degree 
der their hands and ſeals, authoriſe one or 
more game-keepers, who may ſeize guns, 


GAN 


 GAME-HEN- ſhould be rightly plumed; 
a black, brown, ſpeckled grey, griſſel, or 
yellowiſh ; theſe being the moſt proper co- 


and if ſhe have the addition of weapons, 


her body ſhould be big and well poked be- 


hind, for the production of large eggs: but 


it is adviſeable to obſerve how ſhe behaves 


herſelf to her chickens, whether friendly or 


frowardly : and take eſpecial notice of her 
carriage amongſt other hens z if ſhe receive 


abuſes from: them without revenge, or ſhew 


any token of cowatdiſe, value her not, for 


5 may depend upon it her chickens will 


be good for nothing. 

GAME-KEEPERS, are thoſe who have 
the care of keeping "arid preſerving the 
game, and are appointed to that: office by 
lords of manors, Sc. who not being under 
of eſquire, may by a writing, un- 


dogs, or nets uſed by unqualified perſons, 


for deſtroying the game. Game- keepers 


are alſo to be perſons either qualified by law 


1 kill the game, or to be truely and pro- 
| perly the ſervants of the lords or ladies of 
manors appointing them; and no game- 


keepers can qualify any perſon to ſuch an 
end, or to keep * Sec. as may be ſeen by 
the ſeveral game See Gau Laws. 


Theiperions qualified to keep guns, dean. 
Se. are thoſe who have a free Warren, 1001. 


a year by inheritance or for life, or a leaſe 


for 99 years of 1 50. per ann. alſo the eldeſt 
ſons of eſquires, Sc. A lord of a manor 
may appoint a game-keeper within his ma- 
nor and royalty. to k ill haves, er e par- 
tridgeb, Sc. for his own uſe, the name of 
whom is to be entered with the clerk of the 
ol the county; and if any other game- 
r, or one illegally authoriſed, under 


terwards ſells it, without the conſent of the 
perſon that impowers him, he is on convie- 
tion to ſuffer corporal puniſnment. 


ANC AES, (ie called-in French) in | 


farriery, 
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dog takes a wrong way, upon the maſter's 


GAS 
ifarriery, are the two bones on each fide of 
the hinder part of the head, oppoſite to the 
neck, or onſet of the head, which formithe 
lower jaw and give it motion 

It is in this place that the glands or ker- 
nels of the ſtrangles and the glanders are 


* 


placed. | 
GARTH, or'Fren-GarrTn, A wear or 
dam in a river for the catching fiſh. 1 
wear where fiſh are taken t 
GA SCOIN. The inner thigh-of an horſe, 
vhich begins at the ſtifle, and reaches to the 
pla, or bending of the ham. s 
GAUNT BELLYED,or L1GHT BELLYED 
Hors, is one whoſe belly ſhrinks up to- 
wards. his flank ; whence you may conclude 
he is extremely coſtive, and annoyed with 
much unnatural heat, ſo as to be always 
very waſhy, tender, and unhealthy, after 
hard labour. ie HOG” eng, 
In order to the cure of it, it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that all horſes have two ſmall ſtrings, 


GARTH-MAN. One who owns an open 


* 


reaching from the cods to the bottom of the 


belly, one on each ſide; you muſt therefore 
with your finger break theſe ſtrings, and 
then anoint the part every day with freſh 
butter and the ointment populnexm, mixed 
in equal quantities. A 209 inen, 
GAZE-HOUND. A dog more behold- 
GAST-HOUND. Sen to the ſharpneſs of 
his fight, than the noſe or ſmelling, by vir- 
tue of which he makes excellent ſport with 
the fox and hare: he is alſo very exquiſite 
in his election of one that is not lank or 
Jean, but full; fat, and round ; which if it 
happen to return and mingle with the reſt 
of the herd; this dog will ſoon ſpy it out, 
Feaving the reſt untouched; and after he 
hath ſet ſure fight upon it, he ſeparateth it 
from the company, and having ſo done, 
never ceaſeth till he hath worried” it to 
death. 12 (11 v7 een C07 
Theſe dogs are much uſed in the north 
of England, and on champagne ground ra- 
ther bs buſhy and wooden places; and 
they are more uſed by horſemen than foot- 
Men. F 
If it ſo happens at any time that ſuch a 
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making ſume uſual ſign and familiar token, 
he returns forthwith, and takes the right 
and ready courſe, beginning the chace afreſh; 
ſo that with a clear voice and ſwift foot, he 
follows the game with as much courage and 
nimbleneſs-as he did at firſt. 
. GEESE. See Poul | 
GELDING, is a horſe whoſe teſticles are 
cut out, ſo that he is not fit for a ſtal- 
LIS nnn 
GELDING a Hozssz on Corr. In the 
performing of this three things are to be 
obſorved ; firſt the age, then the ſeaſon of 
the year, and laſtly the ſtate of the moon. 
As to the firſt, if it be a colt, he may be 
gelded at nine days ald, or fifteen, if his 
ftones be come down ; for the ſooner you 
geld him, the better for the growth, age, 
and courage; but a farrier may geld a horſe 
at any age whatever, if he be careful of the 


nee iner $3 £1 5 f 
As to the time of the year, it ſhould be 
done between April and May, or in the be- t. 
inning of June at fartheſt; or at the fall of ſt 
e leaf, which is about the latter end of b 
W oe nn en nt = 
But for the third thing, viz. the ſtate of WI © 
the moon, the fitteſt time is always when ul 
the moon is in the wane or decreaſ. Se 
As to the manner of gelding, whether it a, 
be a foal, colt, or hoſe, after/you have caſt 45 


him upon ſome ſoſt place, take the ſtones 
between your foremoſt finger and your great 
finger, then lit the cod and preſs the ſtones 
forth; when that is dane, with a pair of 


ſmall nippers made of ſteel, box, or brazil 
wood, being very ſmooth, clap the ſtrings you 
of the ſtones between them very near, cut Ma 
to the ſetting on of the ſtones, and preſs flies 
them ſo hard, that there may be no flux of B 
blood, then with a thin drawing cauterizing hi. 
iron, made red hot, ſear away the ſtone: at- his 

ter that take an hard plaiſter, made of roſin, and 
wax, and waſhed turpentine, well diſſolyed Wl "ah 
together, and with yonr hot iton, melt it mak. 
upon the head of the ſtrings; that being can; 
done, ſear them, and melt more of the a ſm; 
ſalve, till ſuch time as you have had 2 it in, 
good - thickneſs of the ſalve upon the . | 

IN TIE)! To 
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L aſtly looſe thenippers, and do ſo to the 
ether ſtone, fill the two ſlits of the cod with 
white ſalt, anoint all the outſide of the cod 
with. hog's greaſe, and then let the horſe 
riſe ;, keeping him in a warm ſtable looſe, 
that he may walk up and down, for there is 
A r better for him than moderate exer- 
Cl & 5 N KJ 320 | a 
But if you perceive that he ſwells in the 
cod and ſheath very much, chaſe him up 
and down, and make him trot an hour in a 
day, which will ſoon recover him and make 
him ſound. 238 
GENNET. A kind of Spaniſb horſe; alſo 
a kind of cat bred in, Spain, ſomewhat big- 
ger than a weaſel, of a grey or black colour, 
5 the fur of the black is the moſt valu- 
le. 9 3 
GENTIL. A ſort of maggot or worm, 
a LE. I often uſed for a bait to catch 


You may breed and keep gentles thus: 
take a piece of beaſts, liver, and with acroſs 
ſick, it in. ſome: corner over a pot or 
barrel, halt full of dry clay, and as the gen- 
tles grow big they will fall intathe barrel and 
ſcour Wenke. and be always ready for 
uſe whenſoeyer you. incline to fiſh;; and theſe 
gentles may be thus created, till after Mi- 
chaeſmas, But if you, delire to keep gen- 
tles to. fiſh, with all the year, then get a 
1 or a kite, Lys * 1 
and w the gentles begin to be alive an 
to: ſtir, then bury ĩt and. them in ſoft moiſt 
earth, but as free from froſt as you can, 
and theſe you may dig up at any time when 
you 1 to yſe them; theſe will laſt till 
2 and. about that time turn to be 

ies. | 
But if you be tao nice to foul your fingers, 
which good anglers ſeldom are, then take 
this bait: get a handful of well made malt, 
and put it into a diſh of water, and then 


waſh and rub it hetwixt your hands till you 


make it clean, and as free from huſks as you 
can; then put that water from ĩt, and put 
a ſmall quantity of freſh water to it, and ſer 
t in ſamething that is fit for that 

over the fire, where it is not to boi 
but leiſurely, and very ſoftly, until it be- 


Pacht 


| 


vas ſtraps, which being buckled under a 
horſe's belly, ſerves to fix the ſaddle. 
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comes ſome what ſoft, which you may try 
by feeling it betwixt your finger and thumb; 
and when it is ſoft, put your water ſrom it, 
and then take a ſharp knife, and turning 
the ſprout end of the corn upward, with the 
Far of your kniſe take the back part of the 
uſk off from it, and yet leaving a k ind of 

in ward huſk on the corn, or elſe it is mar- 
red; and then cut off that ſprouted end, 
that the white may appear, and pull off the 
huſk on the cloven ſide, and then cuttin 
off a very little of the other end, that ſo 
your hook may enter; and if your hook be 
ſmall and good, you will find this to be a 
very choice bait either for winter or ſum- 
mer, you ſometimes caſting a little of it in- 
to the place where your float ſwims. 
_ GERFALCON. 7. A bird of prey, that is 

GYRFALCON. I of a ſize between a 
vulture and a hawk, and of the greateſt 
ſtrength next to an eagle. & 

GESSES. The furniture belonging to a 
hawk. See JEssIEs. 
618, otherwiſe: called Brappers, or 
E Ars, are a diſeaſe in the mouth of a horſe ; 
they being ſmall ſwellings or puſtules, with 
black heads, on the inſides of his lips, under 
his great jaw. teeth, which will be ſome- 
times as big as a walnut, and fo painful 
withal, that he will let his meat fall out of 
his mouth, or at leaſt keep it in his mouth 
unchewed.. 

Theſe gigs. proceed from foul feeding, 
either of graſs or provender ; and you may 


feel them with your finger. 


In order for a cure, pull forth the horſe's 
tongue, and lit it with an ineiſion knife, and 
thruſt out the kernels, or corruption; and 
afterwards: waſh the place with vinegar, ſalt, 


or allum water, and they will do well; but 


to, prevent their. coming at all, waſh the 
arts with wine, beer, or ale. , 


{ GIRLE, among Hunters] a roe-buck of 


two years old, 
GIRTHS os.a SappLie. The ſtrong can- 


See 


SADDLE. ka 
. GIRTH, ſwith cock-maſters] the com- 


paſs of a cock's body, | 
E e GiRTH- 


. 


8 


GIRTH-WEB. Thar ſtuff of which the 


girths of a ſaddle are made. 


- GLANDERS. A diſtemper in horſes, pro- 


ceeding, according to the French accounts, 
from corrupt humours about the lungs and 
heart, ariſing neither from the blood nor 
phlegm, bur from the one and the other 
bile, and therefore it is called dry. | 

It is diſcovered by the horſe's growing 
lean on a ſudden, and by touching his flanks 
with your hand, which will make them 
ſound like a drum; and the horſe can neither 
eat nor cough, though he endeavours it, and 


feels terrible ſharp pains inwardly as if he 


had ſwallowed a bone. 
This diſeaſe has long been reckoned in- 


curable, and a reproach to the art of farriery. 
But anatomical reſearches have convinced 
us, that this opinion is unjuſtly founded, and 
that the glanders, unleſs the bones of the 
noſe are rotten, may, in general, be cured, 
I ſay in N becauſe this diſeaſe is ſome- 
times of ſuch malignancy, and the matter 
diſcharged ſo acrid and fœtid, that the parts 
contiguous are foon deſtroyed, and all at- 
tempts to cute the diſeaſe by medicine ren- 


dered abortive. 
Symptoms of the Glanders. 


The matter diſcharged from the no- 
ftrils of a glandered horſe, is either white, 
yellow, or greeniſh, ſometimes ſtreaked 
or tinged with blood; when the diſeaſe is 
of long ſtanding, and the bones are fouled, 
the matter turns blackiſh, and becomes 
very fœtid. The glanders is always at- 
tended with a ſwelling of kernels or glands 
under the jaws, but in every other reſpect 
the horſe is generally healthy and ſound, 
till the diſtemper has continued ſome 
time, and the morbid matter affected other 

arts, 
£ If a thin limpid fluid is firſt diſcharged, 
and afterwards a whitiſh matter; if the 
gland under the jaw does not continue to 
{well, and the diſorder has been recently 
eontracted, a ſpeedy cure may be expected; 


for then the pituitary membrane is but 
Nightly inflamed, and the glands only over- 


I OFFS? Renn 7 
loaded not ulcerated. But when the matter 


— 
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adheres like glue to the inſide of the no- 
ſtrils; when the internal parts of the noſe are 
raw, and of a livid or aſh colour; when the 
matter becomes fcetid, and of a bloody or 
aſh colour, the diſeaſe is. ſtubborn, and the 
cure unrein TT RONT 
M. de la Foſſe has diſcovered that the ſeat 
of this diſeaſe is in the pituitary membrane 
| which lines the partition along the inſide of 
the noſe, the cavities of the p. Rar bones on 
each ſide, and the cavities above the orbits 
of the BYE; EE HG EN OTTER 
If the diſeaſe be of the milder kind, the 
cure may be performed by. injections and 
fumigarions in the following manner: Let 
the creature be firſt bled, and treated in the 
ſame manner as we have already directed for 
a cold; in the mean time let an emollient 
ejection, confiſting of a decoction of linſeed, 
marſhmallows, elder, . camomile-flowers, 


and honey of rofes, be thrown up the 


noſtrils as far as poſſible with 'a ſtrong 
fyringe, and repeated three times. a day., 


 Emollient Ejeftton. 


Take linſrech one ounce ; camomile-flow- 
ers, a handful ; boil them gently for a few 
minutes in a pint and half of water; then 


ſtrain off the liquor, to be uſed three or 
four or times a-day, as warm as can be ad- 
mitted, without injuring by the heat. If 
theſe procure not an abatement of the diſ- 
charge, in'ten or fourteen days, uſe lime- 


| water, or the following 


_ Reftringent Injeckions. 


Take roach- allum, one ounce ; diſſolve 
it in a quart of lime- water, and add of ſharp 
vinegar, half a pint. Or, 

Take of allum and white vitriol, of each 


four ounces; calcine them in a crucible, 


and when cold, powder the calx, and mix 
it with a gallon of lime-water, and a quart 


ſ o 


liquor for uſe. 5 
This injection muſt be thrown vp with a 
| ſyringe 


of vinegar. Let the whole ſtand till the 
heavy parts are ſubſided, and then decant the i 
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ſyringe three times a day, as before ordered, 
and the noſtrils fumigated with the powders 


of frankincenſe, maſtic, amber and cinna- 
bar, burnt on -an iron. heated for that pur- 


poſe ; the ſmoak or fume of theſe, ingredi-. 


ents being eaſily conveyed through a tube 
into the noſtrils. - r 
This method, if began in time, will 
prove ſucceſaful. But when the diſeaſe is 
of long ſtanding, or very inveterate, there 
is no other method of cure, than by trepan- 
ning the cavities above deſcribed ; that is, 
cutting out a piece of the bone, with a pro- 
per inſtrument, and waſhing. the parts af- 
feted with proper medicines ; for by this 
means the. morbid matter will. be removed, 
and the wound and perforation, will ſoon 
fill up with good; fleſh, No perſon however 
can perform this operation unleſs he well 
underſtands the anatomy of an horſe, and the 
manner of conducting ſuch manual actions; 
ſo that it will be needleſs to deſcribe it 
ere. ' | ln a 
But as internal medicines are uſeful in the 


425 of moſt diſorders, fo in the glanders | 
t 


are abſolutely neceſſary. Give there- 

fore the creature a quart or three pints of a 
ſtrong decoction of guaicum chips, every 
day during the whole cure, and purge him 
at proper intervals. A rowel in his cheſt 
will alſo be of great uſe. . _ | 

For the cure of the glanders, Mortimer 
gives the following receipt. Take a pint of 
children's chamber-lye, two ounces of oil 
of turpentine, half a pint of white wine vi- 
negar, four ounces of flour of brimſtone, 
half a handful of rue; boil this compoſi- 
tion till it comes to a pint, and give it to 
the horſe faſting; and let him faſt after 
it ſix hours from meat, and twelve from 
water. £4 

GLEAD. A ſort of kite, a bird of prey, 
which may be taken with lime twigs in the 
following manner : When you have found 
any carrion on which kites, crows, pies, Ic. 
are preying, ſet lime-twigs every night 
about the carrion, but let them be ſmall and 
not ſet too thick ; if otherwiſe, they being 
ſubtle birds, they will ſuſpe& ſome danger 
or miſchief intended againſt them. 
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When you perceive one to be faſt, do not 


advance to him preſently, for moſt common- 
ly when they are ſurely caught they are not 
ſenſible thereof. . | | 
They may be taken another way, and that 
is, by joining to a packthread ſeveral nooſes 
of hair up and down the packthread, and 
Pegging it down about a yard from the car- 
rion: for many times when they have got- 
ten a piece of fleſh, they will be apt to run 
away to feed by themſelves, and if your 
nooſes be thick, it is two to one but ſome 
of the nooſes catch him by the leg. 
GOATS are a kind of cattle that take 
delight in buſhes, briars, thorns, and other 
trees, rather than 1n plain paſture grounds, 
or fields. | | 

-- The: buck goat has under his jaws two 
wattles or tufts like a beard ; his body ſhould 
be large, his legs big, his joints upright, his 
neck plain and ſhort, his head ſmall, eyes 


large, and horns large and bending ; his 


hair thick, clean and long, being in many 
places ſhorn for ſeveral uſes. 

He is of great heat, and alſo ſo vicious 
that he will not ſhun covering his own dam, 
though ſhe be yet milch; through which 
heat he ſoon decays, and is nigh ſpent be- 
fore he is ſix years old. | 
The female goat alſo reſembles the male, 
and is valued if ſhe have large teats, a great 
udder, hanging ears, and no horns, at leaſt 
ſmall ones. 

There ought not to be above 100 ot 
them in one herd, and in buying it is better 
to buy ſeveral out of one herd, than to 
chuſe in divers parts and companies, that 
ſo being led to their paſture, they may not 
ſeparate, and they will better agree in their 
houſes; the floor of which ought to be 
paved with ſtone, or elſe naturally to be of 
gravel, for they are ſo hot, they muſt have 
no litter under them, but yet muſt be kept 
very clean. | 

1 he chief time of coupling them, or co- 
vering with the buck, is in autumn, before 
the month of December, that ſo they may 
kid and bring forth their young the better, 
againſt the leaf and graſs ſpring freſh and 
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tender; at which time they will give th 
more milk. 
They are very prolifick, bringing forth 
two and ſometimes three kids at a time; the 
bucks muſt be a little corrected and kept 
low to abate the heat and laſciviouſneſs of 
their natures, but young does ſhould be al- 
lowed to have abundance of milk. 

Neither ſhould you give any kid to a goat 
of a year or two old to nouriſh, for ſuch as 


they bring within the ſaid time are improper | cone 


for it. 

You muſt-not keep your goats ＋ 
than eight years, becauſe they being hy that 
time weakened by often bearing, will become 
barren. | 

Theſe animals require ſcarce any thing 
that is chargeable to keep them, for they 
browſe and feed wholly together as 
do, and climb up mountains againſt the heat 
of the ſun with great force; but they are not 
ſo fit to be about houſes as ſheep are ; being 
naturally more hurtful to all manner of 
herbs and trees. | | 

As for their diſtempers, except it be in a 
few particulars, they are the ſame as thoſe 
of ſheep. | 

The chief profit of them is their milk, 
which is eſteemed the preateſt nouriſher of 
all liquids (womens milk only excepted) 
and the moſt comfortable and agreeable to 
the ſtomach; ſo that in barren countries it 
is often mixed with other milk for the mak- 
ing of cheeſe, where they have not a ſuffici- 
ent ſtock of cows. | 


The young kids are very good meat, and | 


may be managed in all reſpects after the 
ſame manner as lambs. 
GODWITS, as alſo knots, grays, plo- 
vers, and curlews, being fowls eſteemed of 
all others the moſt dainty and deareſt, are 
effectually fed with good chilter wheat and 
water, given them three times a day, vix. 
morning, noon and night; but to have them 
extraordinary fine, take ſome of the fineſt 
wheat meal, and mingle it with milk, and 
make it into a paſte, conſtantly ſprinkling 
it while you are kneading it, with grains of 
ſmall chilter wheat, till the paſte be fully 
mixt together therewith, then make it up 


| 


| | and plantane for that purpoſe, 
into little pellets, and ſteeping them in 


GOL 


water, give to every fowl according as he is 
in Jarpeneld, Bll his gorge be well filled, 
and Continuing to do this as often as you 
find his gorge empty, and in a forthight's 
time, they will be very fat; and with this 
cramming any kind of fowl whatever may 
be fattened. _ 2 4 HY 
GOING To Taz Vaurr, [with Hunters] 
a term uſed of a hare, which ſometimes, 
though not ſeldom, takes the ground like a 


NCy | nf: Y, | 
GOLDFINCH. A ſeed bird of very cu- 
rious colours, and were they not ſd plenti- 
ful, would be highly eſteemed by vs. 
They are uſually taken about Micbaelmat, 


and will ſoon become tame; but they dif- J 

fer very much in their ſong, for ſome of 

them ſing after one famion, and ſome of | 

them after another. jo Hh f 
They frequently breed in the upper part 2 

of plum- trees, making their neſts of the tt 


mols that grows upon apple-trees, and of 
wool : quilting the inſide with all ſorts of 
hairs they find _— ground. 

They breed three times a year, and the 
young are to be taken with the neft at about 
ten days old; and to be fed as follows : 

Pound the hemp-ſeed very fine in a mor- 
tar, then fift it through a fieve, and add to 
it as much white bread as hemp-ſeed, and MW 
alſo a little lower of canary-ſeed ;. then 
with a ſmall ftick or quill, take up as much 


as the bigneſs of a white pea, and give them 
three or four times, ſeveral times a day ; by | 
this ought to be made freſh every day, for the 
if it be ſour it will preſently ſpoil their ſto- ſore 
machs, caufing them to caſt up their meat ; WW G 
which if they do, it is ten to one if they live. G 
Thefe young birds muſt be carefully kept arm. 
warm till they can feed themſelves, for they plat 
are very tender, yet may be brought up to the | 
any thing. | ta $6 nf FH | is to 
In feeding, be ſure to make your bird moſt 
clean his bill and mouth, if any of the meat may 
falls upon his feathers take it off, or elſe i the ; 
they will not thrive. _ _ | MT nal 
Such as eat hemp-ſeed; to purge them, Th 
ſhould have the ſeeds of melons, ſuccory, fleſh 
and mercury; or elſe let them have lettuce | 


When 


GRA - | 
When there is no need of purging, give 
mem two or three times a week a $A ſu- 
gar or Jam in their meat, or at the bottom 
of che cuge; for all ſeeds have an oilineſs, 
ſo that if they have not ſomething to dry it 
3 of time it fouls their ſtomachs 
and puts them itito a flux, which is of a very 
dangerous rs een 
GORGE Lin Fateonry] that part of a 
hawk which firft receives the meat, and is 
called the craw or crop in other fowl _ 
GORGED.. . . ſwelled ;. this horſe's 
paſtern joint is gorged, and the other has 
bis legs gorged ; you muſt walk him out 


: difgorge them, or take down the ſwel- | 


COSHAW. (9.4: roſs-hawk) a largt 
GOnHAWR | awk of which there are 


feveral- fores, diffrring in goodneſs, force | 


and hardneſs, according to the diverſity of 
their choice in cawking ; at which time, 
when hawks begin to fal to Hiking, all birds 
of prey do aſſemble themſelves with the 
goſhawk and flock together. 

GOURDY-LEGS.A diſtemper in horſes, 
cauſed by pains and other fleſhy ſores. 

The way to cure them, is firſt to ſhave 
away the hair upon and about the ſore place, 
as cloſe as may be, and then to anbint it 
with linſeed oil and aqua vitæ, ſhaken to- 
gecher till they are perfectly mixt; and re- 
new the mixing of it as often as you have 
occaſion to uſe it, beeauſe they will ſeparate 
by ſtanding, without being : 
the ſore. place. with this every day till the 
ſore be made whole. 8 

GRAYLING. 1 In angling for this fiſh, 

GRAILING, } your hook muſt be 
armed upon the ſhanks with a very narrow 
plate of lead, which ſhould be ſlendereſt at 
the bent of the. hook, that the bait (which 
is to be a large graſshopper, the uppet- 
moſt wing of which muſt be pulled off) 
may come over it the more ealily : at 
me point let there be a cad-bait in conti- 
Dane 70 TY 
Tube jag-tail, which is a worm of a pale 
W colour with a yellow tag on it's tall 
W is an excellent bate for the grayling in Marc 
and April. 4.854 £4254..9 1 ; 


Haken; anvint | 


The haunts of the: grayling are ſo nearly: I. 


GRA 
the ſame with thoſe of the trout, that in 


fiſhing for either you may, in many rivers, 


catch both. 


They ſpawn about the beginning of 
Am, when they lie moſtly in Su 


ſtreams. 


Baits for the ayling are chiefly the 


ſame as choſe for che trout, except the min- 
nome which he will not take ſo freely. He 
Wi 


alfo rake gentles very eagerly. When 


you fiſh for him with a fly, you can hardly 


ufe one too ſmall. 


The grayling is mueh more apt to riſe 


than deſcend; therefore, when you angle 


for him alone, and not for the trout, rather 
| ſe a float, with the bait from fix to nine 


rag from the bottom, than the running-- 
ine. 


many rivers in the north, particularly the 
Hunder, and in the ye, which ron through 


" Herefordſhire and Monmouthſhire. into the 
Sever 


GRAPES. A word ſometimes uſed to 


_ fighify the arreſts; or mangy tumours that 
happen in a horſe's legs. See As RES Ts. 


o GRAPPLE. A horſe is ſaid to grap- 


ple, either in one or both legs; the expreſ- 
ſion being petuliar to the hinder legs: 


He grapples both legs when he lifts them 
both at once, and raiſes them with precipi- 
tation, as if he were curvetting. 

He grapples one leg when he raiſes it 

ecipitately higher thaf the other, without 


bending the ham. Hence they ſay, 


Tour horſe harps or grapples, ſo that he 
mult have the ſtring-halt ih his hough. 
_ GRASS. To put a horſe to graſs, to turn 
him out to gtaſs, to recover him. 
To take a horſe from graſs to keep him 
at 2 inedt See Day and GREEN Maar: 
| AVELLING. A thisfbrtuiie that hap- - 
ens to a horſe by travelling, by little gra- 
el ſtones getting between the hoof and the 


The grayling is found in great plenty in 


7 8 Cad 92 
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waſh it clean with copperas Water, then 
pour upon it ſheeps tallow and bay ſalt 
melted together, ſcalding hot, ſtop. up the 
hole with hards, and ſet the ſhoe. on again, 
and at two or three times dreſſing it will be 
whole; but do not travel or work him be- 
fore he is quite well, or let his foot come to 
any wet. N * 
GRAY-HOUND. ) A hunting dog that 
_ GRE-HOUND. deſerves . the firſt 
GREY-HOUND. 
his ſwiftneſs, ſtrength and ſagacity in pur- 
ſuing his game; for ſuch is the nature 
this dog, that he is ſpeedy and quick of foot 


to follow, fierce and ſtrong to overcome, 


yet ſilent, coming upon his prey una- 
wares. | 

The beſt of them has a long body, ſtrong 
and pretty large; a neat ſharp head, ſpark- 
ling eyes, a long mouth and ſharp teeth; 
little ears with thin griſtles, a ſtrait broad 
and ſtrong breaſt, his fore legs ſtrait and 
ſhort, his hind legs long and ſtrait, broad 
ſhoulders, round ribs, fleſhy buttocks, but 


not fat, a long tail, and ſtrong, and full of 


ſinews. 

Of this kind, thoſe are always fitteſt to be 
choſen among the whelps that weigh lighteſt, 
for they will be ſooner at the game, and ſo 
hang upon it, hindering its ſwiftneſs, till 
the 
their aſſiſtance ; and therefore, beſides what 
has been already ſaid, e ee 

It is requiſite for a greyhound to have 
large ſides, and a broad midriff, ſo that he 
may take his breath in and out more eaſily: 
his belly ſhould alſo be ſmall, (which other- 
wiſe would obſtrut the ſwiftneſs of his 
courſe) his legs long, and his hairs thin and 
ſoft : the huntſman is to lead theſe hounds 
on his left hand, if he be on foot, and on the 
right if on horſeback. 

The beſt time to try and train them to 
their game, is at twelve months old, though 
ſome begin ſooner with them; with the 
males at ten months, and the females at 
eight months old, which laſt are gene- 
rally more ſwift than the dogs ; they muſt 
alſo be kept in a flip while abroad, till 


place, by reaſon of 


eavier and ſtrong hounds come to offer 


and blood found therein, and afterwards | 


| kennelling. 


to be chippings, cruſts of 


will keep them in good a ſkate 5 Wu 


GRE 


they can ſee their courſe : neither ſhould 
you run a young dog till the game has been 
on foot a conſiderable time, leſt being over 
greedy of the prey he ſtrains his Iimbs too 
ue, N 
The greyhounds are moſt in requeſt with 


] 
| 
the Germans, who give them. the name of 
windſ/pil, alluding to their ſwiftneſs ; but the f 
French make moſt account of thoſe that are t 
bred in the mountains of Dalmatia, or in any i 
other mountains, eſpecially of Turky, for | 
ſuch have hard feet, long ears, and a tl 
briſtly or buſhy tail. in te 
As to the breeding of greyhounds, in this 2 
you muſt have reſpect to the country, th 
| when ſhould be champagne, plain, or high {c 
os. | e en een 
The beſt vallies are thoſe where there 15 
are no coverts; ſo that a hare may ſtand ba 
forth, and endure a courſe of two or three fox 


miles. Ret 3 
Take notice as to the breeding of grey- 
hounds, that the beſt dog upon an indiffer- 
ent bitch, will not get ſo good a whelp as 
an indifferent dog upon the beſt bitch. 

Obſgrve. in general as to breeding; that 
the dogs and bitches, as near as you can, be 
of an equal age, not exceeding four years 
old; however to breed with a young dog and 
an old bitch, may be the means of producing 
excellent whelps, the goodneſs of which you 
may know by their ſhapes. ; 

In the breeding of greyhounds in the firſt 
place, the dieting of greyhounds conſiſts in 
theſe four things, food, exerciſe, airing, and 


The food of à greyhound is two-fold ; 
in general, the maintaining of. a dog in 
good bodily condition ; and in particu- 
lar, when a dog is dieted for a wager, 
or it may be for ſome diſtemper he is trou- 
bled with, | | 
The general food of a greyhound ought MI 
8415 ſoft bones 
and griſtles ; the chippings ſcalded in beef, 
mutton, veal, or veniſon broth: and when 
it is indifferent cool, then make your bread 
only float in good milk, and give it your 
greyhounds morning and eyening, and this 


GRE 


weak, then take ſheeps heads, wool and all, 
clean waſhed, and having broke them to 
pieces, put them into a pot; and when it 
boils, ſcum the pot, and put a quantity of 


is uſually made with; boil theſe till t 
fleſh is very tender, and feed your dog with 
this morning and evening, and it will reco- 
vet Him 1 7 LS fort 


* 


then give him his diet bread as follows: 
take half a peck of good wheat, and half 
a peck of the fineſt, drieſt oatmeal, grind 


them r boult the meal, and having 


ſcattered in it an indifferent quantity of li- 
quorice and anniſeeds, well beaten together, 
knead it up with the whites of eggs, and 
bake it in ſmall loaves, indifferent hard, then 
foak it in beef or other broths ; and havin 
walked him and aired him half an hour af- 
ter ſun-riſe in the morning; and half an hour 
before ſun-ſetting, give him ſome of it to 
eat. F | | 

He ought to be courſed three times a 
week, rewarding him with blood, which 
will animate and encourage him to proſecute 
his game; but forget not to give the hare 
all the juſt and lawful advantage, ſo that ſhe 
may ſtand long before the greyhound, that 
thereby he may ſhew his utmoſt ſtrength 
_ ſkill before he reap the benefit of his 

our. | 


> 


hare, ' but take her from him, and clean 
his chaps from the woot of the hare, give 
him the liver and lights, and then take him 
up in your leaſh, lead him home, and wah 
his feet with ſome butter and beer, and put 
him into the kennel, and half an hour after- 
wards feed him. LOG 

Upon the courſing days, give your hound 
a toaſt and butter, or oil, in the morning, 
und nothing elſe, and then kennel him till 
be goes to the courſe. a 
The kennelling greyhounds after this 
nanner breeds in them luſt, ſpirit, and 
umbleneſs; it alſo prevents ſeveral dan- 
erous caſualties, . and keeps the pores 
cloſe, ſo as not to ſpend till time of ne- 


Doe ur, ago oa bo Wh.” 
oy 4 "SF | a a, N u OA; 


But if your dog be poor, ſickly and 
oatmeal into it, and ſuch herbs as Portage | 
e 


If you deſign your greyhou nd fora wager, 


If he kill, do not ſuffer him to break the 


| 
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ceſſity ; therefore ſuffer not your hound to 
go out of the kennel, but at the hours of 
eeding, walking, courſing, or other neceſ- 
fary buſineſs. 8 | 
GREASE [with Hunters} the fat of a 
boar or hare; but the former has common- 
ly the word bevy added to it, and is termed 
bevy greaſe. = 
GREASE MOLTEN. A diſtemper in 
a horſe, when his fat is melted by over hard 
riding or labour, and may be known by his 
anting at the breaſt and girting place, and 
eaving at the flank, which will be viſible 
to be ſeen the night you bring him in, and 
the next morning. 

GREASE. A fwelling and gourdineſs 
of the legs of a horſe. If the horſe be full 
of fleſh, the cure is to be begun by evacua- 
tions, ſuch as bleeding, purging, &c. and 
keeping his heels as clean as poſſible, by 
waſhing them with warm water and ſoap ; 
for nothing promotes the greaſe more than 
negligence and naſtineſs. In general turn- 
ing out in the day- time, moderate exerciſe, 
a large and convenient ſtall, with good dreſ- 
ſing, are the beſt remedies; but if the 
greaſe be got to a great height, and there is 
a nauſeous diſcharge, after cutting off the 
hair, and waſhing the heels with ſoap and 
water, bathe them with the following wound 
water, pretty warm, twice or thrice for three 
days. Take roch allum, and white vitriol, 


** 


and burn them in a clean fire ſhove], till 


they become a white calx; then take pow- 


dered camphire, one ounce, bole-armoniac, 
in powder, two ounces ; river or rain water 
two quarts. Make the water hot, and ftir 


it ſhould be ſhaken up, and a little of it 
warmed in a pot, and the fores waſhed with: 


a a piece of ſponge or rag. Or, # 


Take of lime-water a pint, of rock-al- 
lum and white vitriol, each an ounce. 

Some uſe a laced ſtocking, which may be- 
made of ſtrong canvas that will not ſtretch +- 
this ſtocking ſhould be nicely fitted ro the 
leg, and kept on moderately tight, by which: 
means the enfeebled veſſels will be ſup- 

ported until they recoyer their tone. 


Sometimes 


of each two ounces; powder them together 


the other things into ft. When you ufe it, 
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Sometimes there. will be cracks in the 


ſkia, about the paſterns: theſe cracks axe 
ſore, and diſcharge. a thin humqur, which 
lodges ſand and dirt; and ſometimes, theſe 
cracks form themſelves into ſcabs: when 
theſe. are obſerved, clip. the hair there as 
ſhort as poſſible, 1 


pledget lay a poultice of bran, ſpalded, and 
renew the pledges every. morning, and;the 
poultice every four or five. hours; continue 
theſe. until the ſwelling. abates, and the 
cracks, Fr. are diſpoſed to heal: then, in- 
ſtead of the ointment and poultice, waſh the 
part every day with the aboye repellent 
waſh, and keep. on a tight ſtocking. until 
the ſtrength, of the. part is confirmed. Sep 
SCOWERING. 
But if theſe ſhapld, fail, let, the. part be 
bathed with oId vefjuice: twice a day, and. 


proper bandage applied. This will infalli- 


bly anſwer if the complaint, proceeds, from a 
relaxation of the veſſels. the. horſe. be 
full of. feſh, the cure. muſt be begun by 
bleeding, rowels, and repeated purging; 


after which, the following, balls ſhould be | 


or a month or ſix weeks, either, mixed up 
with honey, or in his feeds.: Take-of-yel- 
low roſin four ounces, ſalt of, tartar and ſalt 
_ of prune], of each two ounces; of Caſtile 
ſoap half a pound; and. of, oil of juniper 
half an ounce.; make the, whole into balls 
of two ounces, each, and give one, of them 
every morning, 1 M9 

Theſe balls, will carry, off. the offending 
humours, and free the blood;ſrom-its noxi- 
ous qualities; but at the ſame time the 
creature takes theſe internal medicines, ex- 
ternal applications muſt not by any means 
be omitted. The legs ſhould. be bathed: 
and ſomented in order to breathe out the 
ſtagnant juices, or render them ſo thin, that 
they may be able again to circulate, with the 


common current. The diſcutient ſomenta- 


tion, mentioned in the Articles of tumours, 
Sc. will anſwer the intention, eſpecially if 
a handful of wood - aſhes be previouſly boiled 


in the water and applied twice a day. After 


pread a thin pledget of 
tow, with the digeſtive ointment, and ap- 
ply it to theſe cracks and ſcabs; oyer this 


e the quantity of twp. ounces a day 


GREY - 


the parts haye been, well ſomentech let the 
following poyltice be applied andithis-me- 
thod purſued till the ſwellings are ſubſided: 
Take of honey one pound, of turpentine 


ſix ounces, incorporate theſe. well together 


with a ſpoon; and of the meal of feny- 


greek ang, linſeed, of each four, ounces ; 


and bail: the whole in three quarts of red- 


wine lees, to the conſiſtence of a poultice. 


Take the veſſel from the fire, and add two 


ounces, of camphice- in powder; ſpread it 
on thick cloths, and apply it warm to the 


; legs, ſecuring. it on with a ſtrong roller. 


When the: ſwelling is ſubſided, the ſores 
ſhould he dreſſed with the following oint- 


ment: Take of honey four ounces; of white 


lead powdered, two ounces; and of verdi. 
greaſe in fine powder, one ounce; mix the 
whole into an ointment. 
But if, the ſores are very foul, dreſs them 
with, two parts of the wound ointment and 
one of egyptiacum, and apply the following 
poultice-: Take of black ſoap one pound; 
of honey half a pound, of burnt allum four 
ounces, of verdigreaſe, - powdered; two 
ounces,” and of wheat-flour a ſufficient 
quantity; to, make the whole of a proper 
conſiſtence. r | 
Spread the above on a thick cloth, and 
faſten , it on with a roller. 
This. diſarder is always attended with 


fever, heat, r eltleſsnef, ſtarthng, and trem- 


bling, inward ſickneſs, and ſhortneſs. of 
EO Ae? Bp MI HE 

. His, dung is extremely. greaſy, and he 
will often fall into a ſcowering ; his. blood, 
when cold, will be covered with a thick ſkin 
of fat, aſ a white or yellow colour, generally 
the, latter; the congealed part of the ſedi- 
ment appears like a mixture of ſize and 


greaſe, ſo extremely ſlippery chat it will not 


adhere to the fingers, and the ſmall portion 
of ſerum ſl ippery and clammy. Fhe creature 


ſoon, loſes his fleſu and fat, the latter of 
which is probably diſſalved into the blood: 


and thoſe that have ſtrength ſufficient to ſuſ- 
tain the firſt ſnock, commonly grow hide- 
bound for a time, and their legs ſwell great - 


ly, in which ſtate they continue till the blood 


e not 


and juices are rectified; and if this b 


2 
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done effectually, the farcy or ſome obſtinate 
ſurfeit is generally the conſequence, and 
cannot be removed but with the greateſt 
difficulty. i | PEN 


Method of Cure. 


* 


The firſt proceeding is to bleed pretty 
plentifully, and repeat the operation two or 
three days ſucceſſively, but-to take care 
that after the firſt bleeding to take a ſmall 
quantity at a time, as otherwiſe the creature 
would be rendered too weak to ſupport him- 
ſelf, and his blood too poor to be eaſily re- 
cruited.. As ſoon. as he has been bled the 
firſt time; det two or three rowels be made, 


and the emollient clyſters preſcribed in the 


Article of Fevers, be daily thrown up to 
mitigate the fever, and cleanſe the inteſ- 
tines frum greaſy matter. Plenty of water- 
gruel ſhould at the ſame time be given him, 
and ſometimes warm water, with a ſmall 
quantity of nitre diſſolved in it. The latter 
will be of great ſervice, as it will prevent the 
blood from, running into grumous concre- 
tions,' that prove the ſource of innumerable 
diſorders, if not cauſe a total ſtagnation, and 
confequently the death of the animal. 

- In this manner the horſe muſt be treated 
till the feveteis wholly gone, and he has re- 
covered his appetite, when it will be neceſ- 
ſary to give him five or fix alternative purges 
at a weeks diſtance from each other, which 
will make him ſtale and perſpire plentifully, 
and at the ſame. time bring down the ſwel- 
ling of his legs. The following are well 


calculated for this purpoſe : Take of ſuc- 


cotrine aloes, fix drams; of gum-guiacum, 
in powder, half an ounce; and of diapen- 
te, ſix drams; make the whole into, a ball 
with a ſpoonful of oil of amber, and. a 
5 quantity of ſyrup of buckthorn. 

Take of ſuccotrine aloes, an ounce (or 
ten drams.;) ſalt of tartar, half an ounce; 
ginger, one dram; treacle, enough to make 
a ball; if it be neceſſary .to. quicken this 
9 add to it two drams of jalap pow- 

er. 5 

. Repeat this purging ball every eight, or 


* i 
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| at the-moſt every ten days, and on the days 
| free from purging, give one of the follow 
ing every morning. 


Diuretic Balls. | 


Take of Venice-ſoap, and yellow roſin, 
each half a pound; falt of tartar and nitre, 
each two ounces; oil of - juniper, half an 
ounce; beat them into a paſte, and give 
two ounces, or more, every morning, mak- 


ing it firſt into a ball. 
Inſtead of theſe balls, two ounces of ni- 


tre may be given every day, allowing plen- 
ty of water with it; where it agrees with 
the ſtomach it anſwers very well, but as the 
blood in this diſorder is poor and cold, and 
the whole habit of body needs every aſſiſt- 
ance that can contribute to its recovery, the 
above balls are the moſt adviſeable, and 
would be much improved as ſtrengtheners, 
if to each doſe you added half an ounce of 
the filings of iron, or ruſted iron in pow- 
der. 

If the legs are extremely full, foment 
them twice a-day with a fomentation made 


with bay-berries, wormwood, and camo- 


mile-flowers ; an ounce, or a little more af 
each may be allowed for a gallon of water, 
to be boiled together for a few minutes; 
and if the ſores be very foul, dreſs them 
with the - cleanſing ointment, ſpread on 
pledgets of fine tow, large enough to cover 
them. 3 1 


C leanſing Omtment. 


Take half a pound of the digeſtive oint- 
ment, melt it gently over a fire; when 
melted remove it, and as it cools, carefully 
{tir into it an ounce of verdigreaſe, finely 
powdered ; continue to ſtir it until the 
ointment becomes ſtiff. | ; 
Over the pledgets that cover the ſores ap- 
ply the following poultice as often as you 
uſe. the fomentation. | 


£ 


Diſcutient Poultice. 


Scald a ſufficient quantity of bran, with a 
Ft proper 
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proper quantity of the ſomentation juſt now] 


preſcribed ; add to it a ſmall quantity of 
oil to prevent it from drying and ſticking. 
and ſprinkle upon the face of each poultice 
when applied, a quarter of an ounce'of 
camphire. | 

Whatever medicines or methods are 
uſed, a good nouriſhing diet ſhould be al- 


lowed ; and, if poſſible, the horſe myſt be 
put to graſs where he can ſhelter himſelf in 


a ſtable or a ſhed, at pleaſure: the want. of 
this laſt will greatly prevent the effect of 
the beſt medicines, and with it medicines 
will rarely be wanted. If he cannot be 
turned out day and night, nor even in the 
day-time, he muſt have a roomy ſtall, where 
he can move about, lay down, and fretch 
himſelf at full length; it would be beſt 
if he had the whole ſtable to walk in, for 
then he would be more apt to lay down of- 
ten; a circumſtance that conduces very 
much to advantage, for conſtant ftanding in 
a ſtall is what frequently cauſes, and by 
conſequence muſt continue the diſeaſe. 

By purſuing this method the horſe will 
' ſoon be able to do his buſineſs : for this 
purge will encreaſe his fleſh, and mend his 
appetite ; particulars of the greateſt conſe- 
quence in the cure, and which cannot'be 


obtained by giving a horſe the common 
purges of aloes; the method purſued by 
molt farriers in the cure of the molten 


greaſe. 
GREAT HARE [with Hunters] a hare 
in the third year of her age. 
GREEN-FINCH is a bird; of a very 
mean ſong. 
They are plentiful in eyery country, and 
breed the ſillieſt of any, commonly making 
their neſts by the highway- ſide, where every 


body that finds them deſtroys them at firſt, 


ull the hedges are pretty well covered with 
green leaves; but they uſually ſit very early 
in the ſpring, before the hedges haye leaves 
upon them, and build with green moſs that 
grows at the bottom of the hedges, quilting 
their neſts very ſorrily on the inſide; nay, 
they are oftentimes ſo flight that a ſtrong 
wind ſhakes them to pieces, and drops either 


the young ones or the eggs. 


8 . 
However they hatch three ties a year, 
and the young are very lag up: 
they my be fed with white bread and 
ſeed ſoaked, and are very apt to e the 
| whiſtle, rather than any other bird's ſong ; 

but they will gever kill themſelves with 
ſinging and whiſtling. | Wt 

The green-finch is ſeldom ſubject to any 
diſeaſe, but to be top. groſs, there being 
none of the ſeed: birds like him for grow- 
ing ſo exceſſive fat, if you 3 hemp- 
ſeed, for then he is good for nothing but 
the {pit ; let him therefore have none but 
rape · ſeed. 15 | 
NA apa i ge a9 the Foreſt Law}ſig- 
nifies every thing that grows green within 
the foreſl : andl ĩt is alſo called Va, which 


. a N 
_ - .GRICE. A young wild boar. 

GRIG, A fiſh, the ſmalleſt k ind of cel. 
To GROAN (with Hunters] a buck is 
| ſaid to groan, pr hoot, when he makes a 
_ noiſe at rutting, rt Foy 

GROOM. A man who looks after horſes, 
and ſhould demean himſelf after fo gentle 
and kind a manner towards harſes, as to en- 
gage them to love him; for a horſe is reck- 
oned one of the moſt loving creatures to 
man of all other brutes, and in every reſpect 
the moſt obe dien. 

Thereſore if he be dealt with mildly and 
gently his kindneſs will be reciprocal; but 
if the groom or keeper be harſh aud chole- 
ric, he will put the horſe out of patience, 
and make him become rebellious, and occa- 
fion his biting and ſtriking. 1 
Therefore the groom ſhould frequently 
dally, toy, and play with the horſes under his 
care, talking to them, and giving them good 
words, leading them out into the ſun-ſhine, 
there run and ſhew them all the diverſions 
he can. e ene, 

He muſt alſo duly curry- comb and dreſs. | 
him, wipe away the dult, pick and clean | 
him, feed, pamper, and cheriſh him; 
and conſtantly employ himſelf in doing 
ſomething about him, as looking to his 
heels, taking up his feet, rubbing upon the 


ſoles, Sc. 


n 


Nay, he ought to keep him ſo well mw 


; 


RE. 


that he may almoſt ſee his own face upon his f 
coat ; Re muſk likewiſe keep his feet ſtopped | 
and anointed” daily; his heels free Rom 
ſcratches and other ſorances, ever having a 
watehfot” eye over him, and overlooking 
alt his actions, as well feeding as drinking; 
chat ſo no inward infirmity may ſeize upon 
him; but that he may be able to diſcover | 
it, and endeavour to cure. The qualifica- 
tions neceſſary in a groom, are obedience, 
fidelity, patience, diligence; Ge. 1751 
Fir. Be ouge ee love his horſe in the 
next degree to his "maſter, and endeavour 
by fair uſage to gain a reciprocal love from 
him, and an exact obedience; which if he 
knows how to pay his maſter, he will the 
better be able to teach it his horſe: and 
both the one and the other are to be ob- 
tained by fair means, rather than by 33 
and outrage. For thoſe who are ſo irra- 
tional themſelves, as not to be able to com- | 
mand their own paſſions, are not fit to un- 
dertake the reclaiming of an horſe, who' is | 
by nature am irrational creature. +» 
He muſt then put in practice the pati- 
ence, which he ought at all times to be 
maſter of, and by that, and fair means, 
he may attain his end: for no creature j 
more tractable than a horſe, if he be afed 


* 


with kindnefs'to win him. 
The next thing requilite to a gwom is 
neatneſs, as to keeping his ſtable clean 
ſwept, and in order; ſaddiles, houfing- 
cloths. ſtirrups, leatlers'and*girths -ctean; 
and above all his horſe clean dteſſed and | 
rubbed. We 3 
Laſtly,” diligence is requifite in a daily 
diſcharge of his duty, and obſerving any | 
the ſmalleſt operation, whether caſual or ac- | 
cidenital, either in his countenance, as1ymp- 
toms of ſickneſs ; or in his limbs and galt, 
as lameneſs: or in his appetite, as forſak- 
ing his meat; and immediately upon any 
ſuch diſcovery to ſeek out a remedy. | 
This is the ſubſtance of the duty of a 
room in general. F e rr th 
We will: ſuppoſe Bartholomew-tide to be 
now come, and the pride and ſtrength of 
the graſs to be now nipped by the ſevere | 
froſts and cold dews Which uſually acrom - 


GRE 

pany this ſeaſon, ſo that the nouriſhment 
thereof turns into raw' crudities, and the 
coldnefs of the night (which is injurious to 
horſes) abates as much fleſh and luſt as he 
Teen in the day, wherefore he is now to 

e taken up from graſs, whillt his coat lies 
ſmooth and ſleek, 

The horſe defigned for hunting, Cc. be- 
ing brought home, the groom mult ſet him 
up for that night in ſome-ſecure and ſpaci- 
ous place, where he may evacuate his body, 
and ſo be*brought to warmer keeping by 


degrees; and the next day fer him up in the 


1 

Ir is indeed held a general rule amongſt 
ooms, not to clothe or drefs their horſes 
cilf two or three' days after their ſtabling; 
but there ſeems no other reaſon but cuſtom 
for this practice. 1 
Some alſo give the horſe wheat ſtraw to 
take up his belly at his firſt houſing ; but 

others utterly diſapprove of it. 
For the nature of a horſe being hot and 
dry, if he feeds on ſtraw which is ſo; like- 
wiſe, it would ftraiten' his guts, and cauſe 
an inflammation in his liver, and by that 
means diſtemper his blood; and beſides it 


would make his body ſo coſtive, that it 
would cavſe a retention of nature, and 


cauſt him to dung with great pain anddiffi- 
culty, whereas full feeding would expel 
the excrements according to the true inten- 


tion and inelination of nature. Therefore 
let moderate airing, warm cloathing, good 


old hay, and old corn, ſupply the place of 
wheat :- ſtraw. 
The firſt buſineſs of a groom after he 


hath brought his horſe into the ſtable, is, in 


the morning, to water him, and to rub hi; 
body over with a warm wiſp, a little moiſ⸗- 
tened, and afterwards with a woollen 
cloth ; alſo to clean his ſheath with his wet 
hand from all the duſt it had contracted du- 
ring his running, and to waſh his yard ei- 
ther with white-wine or water. 

He muſt then trim him after the manner 
that othet horſes are trimmed, except the 
inſide of his ears, which ought not to be 
meddled with for fear of making him catch 
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GRE: 
In the next place he, muſt take him to 


the Farrier's, and there get him ſhod with 
a ſer of ſhoes, anſwerable to the ſhape of 


his feet, and not to pare his feet to make 
them fit his ſhoes, | | 8 

Let his feet be well opened between the 
quarters and the fruſh, to prevent his being 
hoof bound, and let them be opened ſtrait, 
not ſide ways; for by that means, in two or 
three ſhoeings, his heels (which are the 
ſtrength of his feet) will be cut quite away. 
Pare his foot as hollow as you can, and 
then the ſhoe will not preſs upon it. * 

The ſhoe ought to come near the heel, 
but not to be ſet ſo cloſe as to bruiſe it, 


nor yet ſo open as to catch in his ſhoes, if 


he happens to over reach at any time, and 
ſo hazard the pulling them off, the break - 
ing of the hoof, or bruiſing. of his 
heel, 


ther too broad nor too narrow, but of a 
middling ſize, about the breadth of an 
iach, with ſtopped ſpunges, and even with 


his foot; for though it would be for the | . 


advantage of a travelling horſe's heel, to 
have a ſhoe ſet a little wider than the hoof 
on both ſides, that the hoe may bear his 
weight, and not his foot touch the ground, 
yet the hunter being often forced to gallop 
on rotten ſpungy earth ; if he have them 
larger it would hazard his lameing, and 
pulling off his ſhoes, as has been before ob- 
ſerved, IN 1 

There is an old proverb, before behind 
and behind before; that is, in the fore feet 
the veins lie behind, and in the hinder 


ſcet they lie before; therefore the farrier 


ought to take care that he does not prick 
him, but leave a ſpace at the heel of. the 


fore feet, and a ſpace between the nails at 


the te. 5 
Having got his ſhoes ſet on as abov! 
rected, a great deal of his hoof will be 
left to be cut off at his toe. 
That being cut off, and his feet ſmoothed 
with a file, he will ſtand ſo firm, and his 
feet will be ſo ſtrong, that he will tread as 


boldly on ſtones as on carpet ground. | 
The horſe being ſhod, and it being time 


above di- 


The webs of his ſhoes ought to be nei- 
| fiſhing under water without a float, only 
with a plumb of lead, or a bullet, which is 
better, becauſe it will roll on the ground. 


þ 


tA; 


| if the day. prove cloudy, or the water 


week at. leaſt, caſt into, all ſorts of corn 


worms, fowl-guts, beaſts-guts; and livers, 


— 


thruſt his fingers into their gills and bring 


G R O 


to water him, let him ſtand in the water, 
which will (in the opinions of ſome) cloſe 
up the holes, which the driving of the nails 
has made. RY ES: 

. Afterwards have him gently. home, tie 
him up to the rack, rub him all over, body 
and legs, with dry ſtraw, then ſtop up his 
feet with cow- dung, give him a quartern 
of. clean ſifted old oats, and a quantity of 
hay, ſufficient to ſerve him all night, and 
leave him till the next morning. 

To GROPE ox TickLs, is a method of 
fiſhing, by putting one's hand into water- 
holes where fiſh lie, and tickling them 
about the gills ; by which means they will 
become. ſo quiet: that a man may take 
them in his hand and throw them upon 
land; or if they are large fiſh, he may 


R 1 


them out. | „„ | 
GROUND ANGLING, is a way of 


This method of fiſhing is very expedient 
in cold weather, when the fiſh ſwim very 
ow... 1 
The bullet is to be placed about nine in- 
ches from the baited hook ; the top muſt 
be very gentle, that the fiſh- may the more 
eaſily run away. with the bait, and not be 
ſcared with the ſtiffneſs of the rod: yon 
muſt not ſtrike as ſoon as you ſee. the fiſh 
bite, but flack your line a little, that 
he may the better ſwallow the bait and 
hook. _ | 1 Np 
As for the tackle, it ought to be fine and 
lender ; ſtrong and big lines only ſerve to 
fright the fiſn. ö 
The morning and evening are the chieſeſt 
ſeaſons for the ground- line for trout; but 


muddy, you may fiſh at ground all the day 
long. See ANGLING. 5 


GROUND BAIT. Such places as you 
frequently angle at, you ſhould once. a 


4 


boiled ſoft, grains waſhed in blood, and. 
dried and cut to pieces, ſnails, chopped 


by 


GUD 


by which carp and tench are drawn to the 
place; and, to keep them. together, throw 
half an handful of ground malt now and 
then as you angle, See Barr, | 
GROUND PLUMBING, is the finding 
out the depth of the water in fiſhing ; to do 
which you ſhould uſe a muſket-bullet 
with a hole made' in the middle of it, or 
any other ſort of plummet, which muſt be 
tied to a ſtrong twiſt, and hung on the 
hook, which will effect the buſineſs. See 
ANGLING. | | 


GROUPADE [in Horfemanſhip], a 
lofty kind of manage, and higher than the 
ordinary curvets. 05 | 125 

GRUBBING a Cock [with Cock - fight- 
ers], a term uſed for the cutting off the fea- 
thers under his wings; but this is not al- 
lowable by the cock-pit law; neither is it 
allowable to cut off his feathers in any 
JJ. EET... 

GUDGEON ; this fiſh, though ſmall, is 


of ſo pleaſant a taſte, that it is very little 


inferior to a ſmelt. 

They ſpawn twice in the ſummer ſeaſon, 
and their feeding is much like the barbel's 
in ſtreams and on gravel, lighting all man- 
ner of flies; but they are eaſily taken with 
a ſmall red worm, fiſhing near the ground; 
and being a leather-mouthed fiſh, will not 
eaſily get off the hook when ſtruck, ___ 

They are uſually ſcattered up and down 
every river in the ſhallows, in the heat of 
ſummer ; but in autumn, when the weeds 
begin to grow ſour or rot, and the weather 
colder, then they gather together, and get 
into the deeper parts of the water ; and are 
to be fiſhed for there, with your hook al- 
ways touching the ground, if you fiſh for 
him with a float, or with a cork; but 


many will fiſh 'for the gudgeon by hand, 
with a running-line upon the ground, with- 
out a cork, as a trout is fiſhed for ; and it 


and as gentle a hand.” 


is an excellent way, if you have a gentle rod 


But although the ſmall red worm before- 


mentioned is the beſt bait for this fiſh, yet 
waſps, gentles, and cad-baits will do very 
well: you may alſo fiſh for gudgeons with 


two or three hooks at once, and find very 


pleaſant ſport, where they riſe any thing 


% 


. year, 


HAI 


large: when you angle for them, ſtir up 


the ſand or gravel with a long pole; this 
will make them gather to that place, and 


bite faſter, and with more eagerneſs. 


_GUNIAD. . 7 This fiſh is excellent 

GUINARD. | food ; and is not found 
any where but in a Jarge water called Pem- 
ble-mere : but that which is moſt remark- 
able is this, that the river which runs by 
Cheſter, has it's head or fountain in Meri- 
onethſbire, and it's courſe runs through this 
Pemble mere, which abounds as much with 
gnniads as the river Dee dots with ſalmon, 
of each both affording great-plenty; and 


yet it was never known that any ſalmon was 


ever caught in the mere, or ever any 
guniads taken in the river, | | 
GUN-POWDER. The beſt is ſmall- 
grained, hard to crumble between the 
finger and thumb, and of a bluèiſh colour. 
See Gun, or FowLinG-PiEce. | 
GYRFALCON, See GERTALCON. 


_ GYRLE, a roe-buck, fo called the firſt, 


TAIR, in ſpeaking of horſes, the 


French uſe the word poil (i. e. hair) 


to ſignifiy their colour: and ſometimes it 


is uſed to ſignify that part of the flank that 
receives the prick of the ſpur. ANC 


Pale hair are thoſe parts of the ſkin that 
approach more to white than the reſt, being 
not of ſo high a tinge. RE 

Staring hair (or planted coat) is ſaid 
of a horſe whoſe hair briſtles up, or riſes 


- upright; which diſorder is owing: to being 


ill curried, not well covered, or too coldly- 


houſed. . 
In order. to 


make the hair of an horſe. 


7 


ſmooth, ſleek, and ſoft, he muſt be kept 
warm at heart, for the leaſt inward cold 
will cauſe the hair to ſtare; alſo ſweat him 


often, for that will looſen and raiſe the 


* 


duſt and filth that renders his coat faul; 


and. when he is in the height of a ſwear, 


ſcrape off all the white foam, ſweat, and 


blade, and that will lay his coat even and 
ſmooth, and alſo when he is bled, if 


you rub him all over with his own blood, 


and 


filth, that is raiſed up, with an old ſword. 


HAL 


and ſo continue two or, three days, and 
curty and dreſs him well, it will make his 
coat mine. 805 i 
Hair falling, or ſhedding from the mane 
or tail of a horſe, is cauſed either by. ſome 
Neat taken, that has engendered a dry 
mange there; or it proceeds from ſome 
ſurfeit, which cauſes the evil humours to 
refort to. thoſe parts. 
To cure this, anoint the horſe's mane 
and creſt with black ſoap ; make a ſtro 
Tee of aſh, aſhes, and waſh it all over wit 
a 


But if a canker ſhould grow on a horſe's 
tail, which will eat away both fleſh' and 
bone; then put ſome oil of vitriol to it, 
and it will conſume it: and if you find the 
vitriol corrodes too much, you need only to 
wet it with cold water, and it will put a 
ſtop to it. | 
If you have a mind to. take, away. hair 


from any part of a horſe's body, rub. it 


with the gum that grows on the body of 
ivy, or the juice of fumitory that grows 
among barley, or boil half a pound of lime 
in a quart of water, till a fourth part is 
conſumed: to which add an ounce of orpi- 
ment; and lay a plaiſter on any part of the 
horſe, and it will do the buſineſs in a fe- 
hours. 3 5A WEIS ad 3 eek 

H ALBERT, is a ſmall piece of iron one 
inch broad, and three or four inches long, 
ſoldered to the toe of a horſe's ſhoe which 
jets out before, to hinder a lame horſe ſrom 
reſting, or treadiag upon his toe. 

Tie halbert ſhoes do of neceſſity con- 
ſtrain a lame horſe, when he goes at a mo- 
derate pace, to tread or reſt on the heel, 
wltich lengthens and. draws out the back. 
ſinew that was before in ſbme meaſure 
ſhrunk. | | | 

HALLIER-NET'ar BRABLI-Nzr, an 
oblong net to take quails, St. See Plates 
VII. and XII. See, BRAmaLe-NeT. 

HALTER rox a Horst, is a head-ſtall 
of Hungary leather, mounted with one, and 
ſometimes two ſtraps, with a ſecond throat- 
ow if the horſe is apt to unhalter him- 
ſelf. | | 


| | 


ö 


ö 


Ik your horſe is apt to unhalter himſelf, 


gerous hurts in the hollow of his paſtern. 


| 


* 


7 


— 
— 


H A L 

HALTER CAST, is an excoriation of 

the paſtern, occaſioned by the halter being 

entangled” about the foot upon the horſe's 

e gala to rub his neck with his hin- 
r foot. | | | 

_ Unhalter; a horſe is ſaid to unhalter 

himſelf, that turns off the halter. 


2 get him a halter with a throat 
band. 


Strap, or ſtring of a halter, is a cord or 
long ſtrap of leather mede faſt to the head- 
ſtall, and to the manger, to tie the horſe. 

Do not bridle your horſe till you ſee if he 
is halter caſt. See TRick. et 

Halter caſt is thus: when a horſe endea- 

vours to ſcrub the itching, part of his body, 
near the head or neck, one of his hinder 
feet entangles in the halter, which by the 
violent ſtruggling of the horſe to diſengage 
himſelf, he ſometimes: receives very dan- 


For the cure of this, take linſeed oil and 
| brandy, of each an equal quantity; ſhake 
them together in a glaſs till they are well 
mixt, and - anoint the ſorance, morning 
and evening, firſt haying. clipt away the 
| " ;, but take care to keep the foot very 
Clean. | : 25 

Another eaſy remedy is, take oil and 
wine, of each. an equal, quantity; boil 
them together, till the wine is evaporated; 
and apply the remainder of the oil once a 
da to the part, which will be quickly 
| healed. | i 
HALTIN G [in.a.Horſe]. A limping, or 
going lame, an irregularicy. in the motion 
; of an horſe ariling from a-lameneſs in the 
ſhoulder, leg, or foot, which makes him 
| ſhare the part, or uſe it. timorouſly. Halt- 
ing happens ſometimes before, and fome- 
times behind; if ic be. before, the hurt 
muſt of neceſſity be in the ſnaulder, knee, 
; Aank, paſtern, or foõ rt. 

If it be in the ſhoulder, it muſt be to- 
wards the withers, or in the pitch of the 


—— 


ſhoulder, and may be known in that he will 
a little draw. his leg after him, and not 
1. uſe it ſo nimbly as the, other. | 
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other, it is a ſign of lameneſs, and that the 
grief lies in the ihoulder: then take him in 
your hand and turn him ſhort, on either 
hand, and you will find him to complain of 
that ſhoulder he is lame of, and he will 
either favour that leg or trip in the turning: 
alſo lameneſs may be ſeen by him while 
ſtanding in the ſtable; where he will hold 
the lame leg out more than the other, 
and if When you are upon his back, he 
complains more than otherwiſe he does, the 

e lies in the withers; ſo that 
griping him hard you will perceive him to 
ſhrinle, and perhaps offer to bite. 

If he treads thick and ſhort before, then 
the grief is upon the pitch of the ſhoulder, 
cloſe to the breaſt, which may be diſco- 
vered by ſettiog the thumb, and preſſing it 
hard againſt the place, and thruſting him 
with it (if you would have him go back) 
upon which he will ſhrink, and put back 
his leg, foot and body: if the grief be in 
the elbow, it may be known by pinching 
him, with the fore fingers and thumb, and 
then he will hold vp his leg and offer to 
bite, | 1 8 

But if the grief be in the knee, it may 
be diſcovered by the horſe's ſtiff going; for 
he will not bend it ſo nimo)y as he does the 
ot. $14} | - 

If it be in the flank, or ſhin-bone, the 
ſame may be ſeen or felt, it being a back 
ſinew, ſplinter, ſtrain, or the like. | 

If it be in the bending of the knee, it is 
a malander, which is alſo eaſily difco- 
verd. | 

Farther, when 
affected, it may be known by his not bend- 
ing it ſo well as the other: and if you put 
your hand upon the place, you will find it 
vet has x 28 8 | 

If it be in the foot, it muſt be either in 
the coronet or ſole ; if in the coronet, pro- 
bably it comes by ſome ſtrain or wrench. 

If in the hoof by ſome over-reach, or 
diſtemper in or about the frauſh, 

If in the ſole from ſome prick, accloy, 
nail, &c, To * 


If he caſt it more outward than by 


— 


- ; : nicety. 
the paſtern, or joint, is 


ehange hands, ſtop him, and ma 


| | 
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HAM 
HOUGH 5 bending of the hind legs, 
and-likewiſe comprehends the-point behind, 
and oppoſite to the ply, called the hock. 
The hams of a horſe ſhould be 1 
full, and not much bended; as alſo dif- 
charged of fleſh, neryous, ſupple, and dry, 
otherwiſe they will be ſubject to many im- 
perfections, as the capelet, curb, jardon, 
ſelander, ſpavin, variſſe, veſſignon, Cc. 
HAMBLING 2 or Doos, |{in the foreſt 
HAMELING S law] is the ſame as ex- 
pediting or lawing; properly the hamſtring- 


1ng, or cutting of dogs in the ham. 


HAND, is a meaſure of a fiſt clinched, 


by which we compute the heighth of a 


horſe: the French call it paume, and had 
this expreſſion and meaſure firſt imparted 
to them from Liege. 


A horſe of war ſhould be ſixteen hands 


high. 
Hand: ſpear-hand, or ſword-hand is the 


horſeman's right-hand. 


Bridle- hand, is the left-hand of the horſe- 


man. There are ſeveral expreſſions which 


relare to the bridle-hand, becauſe that gives 

motion to the bitt-mouth, and ferves to 

_ the horſe much more than the other 
; | 


PS. 8 


A Ahorſeman ought to hold his bridle- hand 


two or three fingers above the pommel of 
the ſaddle. r | 
This Horſeman has no hand; that is, he 
does not make uſe of the bridle but unſea- 
ſonably, and does not know how to give 
the aids or helps of the hand with due 


To keep a hotſe upon the hand, is to 
feel him in the ſtay upon the hand, and to 


be prepared to avoid any furpriſal or diſap- 


pointment from the horſe. 
A. horſe is ſaid to be, or reſt, upon the 


hand, that never refuſes, but always obeys 


and anſwers the effects of the hand. 

To make a horſe right upon the hand, 
and free in the ſtay, he might be taught to 
know the hand by degrees and gentle me- 
thods; the horſeman muſt turn him, or 
nage with 

dexterity 


of a horſe, is the ply or 
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dexterity the appr, or preſſure -of his! 
mouth, .ſo as to make him ſuffer chearfully 


and freely the effect of the bitt- mouth, 


without reſiſting, or reſting heavy upon the . 


hand. 

The ſhort, or hand-gallop, teaches horſes 
to be right upon the hand. A 

A lig ht hand. A good horſeman ought 
to . a light Wed that is, he ought 
only to feel the horſe upon his hand, in 
order to reſiſt him when he attempts to dip 
from it; he ought, inſtead of cleaving to 
the bridle, lower itas ſoon as he has made 
his reſiſtance, 


If a horſe, through an ober-baring ea 


neſs to go forward, preſſes too much upon 
the hand, you ought. to lack your hand at 
certain times, and keep a hard hand at other 


times, and ſo diſappoint the horſe of preſ- | 


ſung continually upon the bitt. 

Now this facility or liberty in the horſe- 
man of lacking and itiffening the hand, is 
wkat we call a good hand. 

- Toſlack, or eaſe the hand, is to nacken 
the bridle. 

To hold up, or ſuſtain the hand, is to pull 
the bridle in. 

Jo guide a horſe by the hand, is to turn 
or change hands upon one tread. 

A horſe is ſaid to force the hand when he 
does not fear the bridle, but runs away in 
ſpite of the horſeman. 

- To make a horſe part from the hand, or 
ſuffer him to ſlip from the hand, is to put 
on at full ſpeed, 


To make a horſe part. right: 6 the 
- hand, he ſhould not put himſelf upon his 


back or reins, but bring down his hips. 

All hands. A horſe that turns upon all 
hands upon a walk, trot, or gallop: 

To work a horſe upon the hand, is to 
manage him by the effect of the bridle, 
without interpoſing any other helps, except- 
ing thoſe of the calves of the legs, upon 
occaſion. 

Fore hand and hind-hand of a Lands: is 
an expreſſion . diſtinguiſhing the parts of a 
horſe, as divided into the fore and hind 

N by the ſitvation of a horſeman's 8 
and. 
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HAN 
The parts of the fore- hand, are the head 


and neck, and the fore- quarters. 


Thoſe of the hind- hand; include all the 
other parts of his hody. 

HAND-HIGH, is a term uſed in horſe- 
manſhip, and peculiat to the Exgliſb nation, 


who meaſure the height or tallneſs of a horſe 


by hands, beginning with the heel, and 
meaſuring upwards tothe higheſt hair upon 


the withers, A hand is four inches. 


HANDLING, [with Cock-fighters] a 
term that ſignifies the meaſuring the girth 


of them, by griping one's hand and fingers 


about the cock's body. 

HAQUENEE, an obſolete French word 
for an amble horſe. 

- To HARBOUR, (hunting term] a hart 
is ſaid to harbour when he goes to reſt; and 
to unharbour a deer, is to diſlodge him. 

HARD Host, is one b is inſenſible 
of whip or ſpur. 

- HARE, th a beaſt of venery, or the fo- 
reſt ; peculiarly : iſo rermed in the ſecond 
year of her age; in the firſt ſhe is called a 
leveret; and in the third a great hare. By 
old foreſters the hare is called the king of 
all beaſts of venery. 

There are four ſorts of hares; ſome ve 


in the mountains, ſome in the fields, ſome 


in marſhes, and ſome every where without 


any certain place of abode. The mountain 


| hares are the ſwifteſt ; the field hares are 


not ſo-nimble; and thoſe of the marſhes 
are the ſloweſt but the wandering hares 
are moſt dangerous to follow, for they arc 
ſo cunning in the ways: and mazes of the 
fields, running up the hills and rocks, be- 
cauſe by cultom they know a nearer way ; 
with other tricks, to the | confuſion: of 
the dogs, and vn a Hu ns of the 
hunter s. f 

It will not be improper to give a de- 
ſcription of the parts of a hare, ſince it is 
admirable to behold how every limb and 


member of this beaſt 1 is . for cad 


ri). 
In the firſt place the head is round, nim- 

ble, ſhort, yet of convenient length, and 

apt to turn every way. = 


- 
g' * * * 
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of an aſs ; for nature has ſo provided, that 


every fearful and, unarmed. creature ſhould, 
have long and large ears, that by hearing 
it might evade it's.cnemies, and fave it- 
ſelf by flight; the lips continually move, 
while they are aſleep as well as awake; and 
from. the {lit they have in the middle of their 
noſe. comes the name of hare-lips, found in 
Z.. API TRENTO 
The neck of a hare is long, ſmall, round, 
ſoft and flexible ; the ſhoulder-bone ſtraight 
and broad, for her more eaſy turning; her 
legs before ſoft, and ſtand broader behind 
than before, and the. hinder legs longer 
than the fore legs: the breaſt is not narrow, 
but fitted to take more breath than any 
other beaſt of that bigneſs: it has a nimble 
back and a fleſhy. belly, tender loins, hol- 
low ſides, fat buttocks filled up, and ſtrong 
and nervous knees. Their eyes are brown, 
and they are ſubtle, but not bold; ſeldom 
looking forward, becauſe they go by leaps : 
their_eye-lids coming from their brows, 
ate too ſhort to covet their eyes, ſo that 
when they ſleep they remain open 
They have certain little bladders in their 
belly, filled with matter, out of which 
both ſexes ſuck a certain humour and anoint 
their bodies all over with, by which they 
are defended againſt rain. 
Though their ſight is dim, yet they have 
an indefatigable faculty of ſeeing ; ſo that 
the continuance of it, though but in a mean 
degree, makes amends for the want of the 
excellency of it in them. 
They. feed abroad, becauſe they would 
conceal their forms, and never drink, but. 
content themſelves with dew, which makes 
them frequently grow -rotten. | 
As it is ſaid beſore, every limb of a hare 
is compoſed for ſwiftneſs, and therefore ſhe. 
never walks or treads, but jumps; her ears 
lead her the way in the chace, for with one 
of them ſhe harkeneth to the cry of the 
dogs ; and the otherſhe ſtretches forth like 
a fail, to help forth her courſe: always 
ſtretching her hinder beyond her former, 
aud yet not hindering them at all; and in 


*** 


. HAR 


4 


through practice grow acquainted with the 


Neither is ſhe ſo improvident and prodi- 


- than ſhe is urgec. 
But if ſhe. be purſued by a dog that is 
ſwifter than the reſt, then ſhe puts on with 
all the force ſhe can, and having once left 
the hunters and dogs a great way. behind 
her, ſhe makes to ſome little hill, or riſing 
ground, where ; ſhe raiſes herſelf upon her 
| hinder legs, that thereby ſhe may obſerve 
how far off, or how near her purſuers are. 


1 
| 
| 


paths and highways ſhe runs more ſpeedily. - 
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The hares of the mountains often exerciſe A 


gal of her ſtrength, as to ſpend it all in one 
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The younger Why Ts — of thei q | fear of houpde, ge 


weak limbs, tread Heaviet on the earth th 
the older, and therefore leave the 
ſcent behind mem. f 9315070 
At a year old ey run very ſwiftly, and 
their ſcent is ſtronger in the woods, than in 
the plain fields; and if they lie down on the . 
earth (as they love to do) in red 245455 
grounds, they are eaſily delcried,” 
Their footſteps 1 in winter are more appa 
rent than in ſummer, becauſe! as the nt þ- 
are longer, they travel further; ; neither do 
they ſcent in winter mornings ſo ſoon ag it is 
day, till the froſt is a little thawed ; but” 
eſpecially their footſteps ate uncertain at 
the full of the moon, for the they leap and” 
play together, ſcattering o or putting out their 
ſcent or ſavour; and in the ſpring-time 
alſo, when they do engender, they confound 
one another's footſteps by multitudes. 
Hares and rabbets are miſchie vous to nur 


ſeries and newly planted orchards, by peel: | dl 
t 


ing off the bark of the plants; for the pre- 
vention of which ſome bind ropes about the 
trees to a ſufficient height; others daub 
them with tar, which being, of itſelf hurtful 
to young plants, the miſchief is prevented 
by mixing it with any kind of greaſe, and, 
boiling it over a fire, ſo as both may in- 
corporate; then with a bruſh or little 
broom, daub over the ſtem of the tree as 
high as a rabbet or hare can reach; do this 
in November. and it will ſecure the trees for | 
that whole year, it being the winter-time 
on in which they feed upon the bark. 
Aue ſome thin Ruff out of a houſe of of- 
fice, or the thick tempered. with water, has 
| been often applied With good ſucceſs; or. 
the white-waſh made uſe of by Sluifterers'| 
ſor whiteing houſes, done once à year over 
the trees with a bruſh,” will preſerve them ; 
from hares, deer, and other animals. a 
As for ſuch hares as are bred in warrens, 
the warreners have à crafty device to fatten 
them, which has been found by experience 
to be effectual; and that is, by putting 
wax into their ears to make them deaf, and 
then turning them into the place where they 
are to feed, Were. being freed from the 
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greater | 


but takes the. hi 
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gro before of 
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oh l, Eee 8 
Of; 1! } ,25R9 4 Den pol ar. 


It i is e Ferre at a hare 123 


rally Knows the change weather, 
on rt. 7 hours 20 gh, Me 85 
hen ſhe gyts Wien form, the will TM 


he W Lots ch "her as little as the can, 


ays and beaten pa 
again, when the f IE o hes ch Foe 
couches het ears and Teur, and runs not 5 
faſt ar firſt, it is ah infallible Hin ik he 
ik Th 7 Bock 1 * 
ey go to commonly in nu 
February, and NE] and monly in all 7 
warm eV 1 ſecking the buck 
at ſeven or eight miles diſtant ftom the 
place fey. vſus 7 fit at, following! ie high- 
wa 54 c. 
fling un a male 12155 Tay the fe. 
| ay Know him, as you hunt im, 
to nal, Fore, 15 his Beating t 1 55 hi 
ways': he alſo feeds further out in the pee 
and makes his doubling gs and e much, 
wider, and of greater . than B 


male do doth; whereas emal ay 
ofe b Ione coyert fide;” 1 5 a0 
nd! 


cl 

winding in the buſhes like 4 5 

ſhe go to relief in the corn fields, be ſeldom. 
croſſes over the furrows, but follows th th 
along, ſaying upon. the thickeſt | cuſts of . 


ſs feed, 
| Tou ma ge likewiſe know a buck At Ka 
0 


grey. 

And belidey Wy kat 1 a ile 
hare, ſhe will'uſe more crafſing and doub- 
ling, ſeldom m aking out 8 17 before. 
the 1 1 5 W Wit 
| Tur 
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HAAR 
"Aj fbr for having ice Wille” 1 tufk ot 
EN Keiuß 1 ef ec Yeu as. rr 


Reg The ventiy Lead 1155 fv of f 5x lies 
before e s Re 4 turk. His he 


ER 0180 ſee Nane vout Fonds have | 


| a hare bach Alled to relief up- 
re. the Highway: 5855 and Rath moch dou- 
bled and Golfe aß ar Ya „ And never 
euch” Broken out Shin relieve io 7 5 Lorn, 
It is a fin me i but lately coltic thither; 
46d Hen'ebmnthenly ſhe will ſtay upon fora: 
High hy Ae fl to Took about her, Wa to chuſe 
'place to; Forth in, Which he will 
Twitch. Av of alt chaces the hare 
Cereateſt paſtime and pleaſure, ſo 
ai lr. and ſatisfackiop to le 


Aud the =p 5 oiterſtta thin, 6 con- 
fer what wentller it is: if ir be rainy, Yi 
the hare will hold the highways more than 
at any otkef titre, ahd if he come to the 
ſide of any youn 17 ove or ſpring, ſhe wi 
ſearely eiter, but ſquat down by the fide 
of it tifl the donne 12 ve over. ſhot her, an 
then the Win return, che vety ſame way the 
on 5 7 ie Place from whence: ſhe” was 
„And win not go by the way into any 
pi rs fear of the wer ahd dew that han g8 
upon che Bollgb s. 
Im ens cafe" the Hut lian ought to ſtay 
an hvndret-pates before. he comes to the 
fide, by which" menns he wil per- 
ceive whether ſhe. return as aforeſaid, Which 
if the do; he muſt hallod in bis hounds, and 
calf them back, and that preſently, that the 
hounds” 524 not think it the cobnter ſhe 


carte fir . 

The wb next thing that is to be obſerved. i is, 
the; age where the hare firs, and upon what 
wind ſne makes her form, either upon the 
north or ſouth Wind; ſhe will not willingly. 
rum into the wind, bot run ypon aſide, or 
down the wind ; but if ſhe form in the water 
it is a ſigh ſnie is foul and mealled: if you... 
bunt ſuch a one, have a ſpecial regard all 
the day to the brook-ſides, for there, and. 
neat plaſtics, Me will make all her e 
doublings,” r. 

Some hares have been foray, that 8 : 


* 


9 
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HAR 


| foon a a8 they) have heard the TA ofa horn, 
they would inſtantly ſtart, out of their form, 
though it was at the diſtance of a quarter of 
A mile, and go and ſwim in ſome pool, and 
reſt pon ſome ruſh-bed in the midit of it; 


and. would not ſtir from thence till they wy 


heard the horn again, and then have ſtarte 
out again, ſwimming to land, and have (tood 


| up before the hounds four hours before they 


could kill them, ſwimming and uſing all 
ſübtleties and croſſings i in the water. 

Nay, fuch is the natural craft and ſubtlety 
of 4 Hare, that ſometimes, after ſhe has been 
hunted three hours, ſhe will ſtart a freſh 
hare, and ſquat in the ſame form. 

'Olhers having been hunted a conſiderable 
time, will creep under the door of a ſheep- 
cot, and there hide themſelves among the 
ſheep; or when they have been hard hunted, 
will run in among a flock of ſheep, and will 
by, no means begottenoutfrom among them 

till che hounds are coupled up and the ſheep 
en into their pens. . 

Some of them (and. that ſeems, ſomewhat 
55 will take the ground like a coney, 
and that is called going to the vault. 

Some hares 3 up one ſide of the 
hedge and come gang: the other, the thick 
neſs of the hedge being the only diſtance be- 
tween the courſes. 


A hare that has been cloſely kunted, has 


gat upon a quick ſet hedge, and ran a good 


way upon the top theteof, and then n 


off vpon the ground. 

N they will frequently betake them- 
ſelves to furze-buſhes, and will leap from. 
ode to the other, whereby the hounds are 
|| frequeptly in default. 

Some affirm, that a hare after the has been 


Hunted two hours and more, has at length, 
to ſave herſelf, got upon an old wall, fix, 


feet high from the ground, and hid berſclf- 
in a hole. that was made for ſcaffolding 3 
and that ſome hares have ſwam over the ri- 


vers Trent and Severn. _ 
A hare is ſuppoſed not to lire Kaen ſeven 


years at 
ji a buck and doe. ſhall keep one quarter to- 
ther, they wilt never ſuffer any ſtrange 
are to ſit by them, and therefore it is ſaid 
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the moſt, eſpecially the bucks, and 
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HAR, 


by way of wrongly the more you hunt, the | ' 
more Laſs you ſhall have ; becauſe when 
you have killed one hare, another will come 
and poſſeſs his form. 

A hare hath a greater ſcent, and is more 
eagerly hunted by the hounds, when the. 
feeds and relieves upon green corn, than 
at-any other time the year; and yet 


there are ſome hares that naturally give a 


reater ſcent than others, as the large w 
Foes); and ſuch as are foul and meaſled keep 
near to the waters! but the ſmall red bare, 
which is not much bigger than a coney, is 
neither of ſo ſtrong a ſcent, nor fo eagerly | 
hunted. 

T hoſe hares that Ned upon the mall 
branches of wild thyme, or ſuch like he 
are generally very ſwift, and will ſtand long | - 
up before the hounds. 

Again, there are ſome hares more ſubtle 
anJ cunning than others; young hares which 
have never been huntec are fooliſh, 
are neither of force nor capacity to ofe fitch 
ſubtleties and crafts, but moſt commonly 
hold on end- ways before the hounds, and 
oftentimes ſquat and ſtart again, which 
greatly encourages the hounds, and enters 
them better than if the hare ſhould fly end- 
ways, as ſometimes they will for five or fix 
miles an end. ” 

The females are more <raſty and politic 
than the males, for they double and turn 
ſhorter, which is unpleaſant to the hounds; 
for it is troubleſome to them to turn ſo o of- 
ten, delighting more in an end: way chace, 
running with all their force: for thoſe 
hares which double and croſs ſo oſten, it 
is requiſite at default, to caſt the greater 
compaſs about, when you beat, to make it 
out, for ſo you will find all her ſubtleties, 
and yet need not ſtick upon any of them, | 
but only where ſhe went on forward: by. 
this means you will abate her force, 40 
compel her to uſe doublings and croſſings 

To enter hounds to a hare, let the huntſ- 


man be ſure in the firſt place to make them 


very well acquainted with himſelf and his 
voice, and let them underſtand the horn, 
which he ſhould never blow but when there | 
s cavſe for it. a N 


| 
\ 


HAR 


W have a ſpecial regard to DE counter: 
where you make the e quarry, for ſo they 4 
are like to ſucceed accordingly : ſince ther. 
being entered firſt in a plain and champagne 
country, will ma 


is the ſame with the, co verts. 

In order to have the beſt hounds, uſe 
them to all kinds of hunting, yet do not 
oblige them to hunt in the morning by 
reaſon of the dew and moiſture of the eacth; 
and, beſides, if they be afterwards hunted in 
the heat of the 40 they will ſoon giye over 
the chace, neither will they call pn willingly 
nor chearfully, but ſeek out the ſhades to 

cep in. 

But yet many are of ' opinion, that to 417 
both early and late in the morning, 
trayling, profits the boùnds as to the uſe o | 


—— 
— 


| courage in them. 

f The beſt ſeaſon to enter young FE ounds 

n ' September and OZaber, for then the 
Pat is temperate, and neither too hot 
nor tos cold; and this is the ſeaſon. to find 
| young hares that have never been hunted, 
which are ſilly and ignorant of the politic 
croſſings, doublings, Se. of. theit ſires, 
running, .. commonly end-ways, K 
| ſquarting, and as 6 th Rarting;, by hi 
| e e the hounds are the better 
| entered, 

Some hares: hold the high-beaten 1 ways 
only,” where the hounds can haye no ſcent ; 
þ therefore, when the huntſman finds. his 
|| hounds at à default in the highway, let him 
hunt on until he 1817 where the bare bath 
broken from the hway, or hath found 
ſome dale or freſh 1 15 where the *. 


the bare. [+ "$7 #1 
| here Tee other places. wherein + hound 
can find no ſcent; and that. is, in fat 752 


5 the hate; 1 and this, 15. ca led, carr ing, wor 
ſo of conſequence ſhe leaves no irene behind 


1 her. 2 
” 19.5 T4) 80 8 1 ett 10 21% 2 (3k ny 0 u Wy 1814 e. 
E 5 TY 
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When... you. enter, Aa. young; kennel of 


them ever after delight 
more to hunt therein than elſewhere and it 


their noſes; and by keeping them ſometimes 
in the hear of the day, or. Bll dicht,! incites 


may recover ſcent, looking narrom lj on the 
| groundas he * goes, to ſet to fing. the fogting. 
1 or cek ing 0 a 


rotten ground, which 4 to the feet Pf 


HAR 


The are alſo certain months in the year 
a, hound can find no ſcent, and 


in which. 
1 99 is in the ſpring time, by reaſon of the 


fete ſcent of flowers and the like. 


ut avoid huntiog in hard froſty weather 


as much as you can, for that will be apt to 


ſurbate or founder your hounds, and cauſe 
thein to loſe their elaws; beſides, at that 
tie a Hare runs e th an at any other 
time, the es of her feet being hairy. 
„la a word, the beſt way of entering. | 
young. hounds, is with the aſſiſtance | 
old ſtaunch hounds, ſo they will be better 
Gul. to wan for. it at a ee or 5 
uit, : 


. PIT 4 
N | l K „ 4 * 1 11 * : 


3 What! time 77 FY TOY: 16 kb for. Hare e 
. ing how to Jon her, Hari 125 and 1 | 
"ber. 


The beſt 335 to 
about the middle of September, and fo end 
wards the latter end of February, leſt you, 
eſtroy the early brood of leverets. 
And beſides when the winter comes on, 
the moiſtneſs and coolneſs of the earth in- 

caſes, which. is agreeable to the-nature of 
5 hounds, and very acceptable, they not 
iki extremes either of h hot or cold weather. 

1550 fe hounds that are two years old and 
upwards, may be exerciſed three times a 
week; and the hunting ſo often will do. 
them good, provided they be well fed; and. 
they may be kept the greateſt part 'of the 
day, both to try their eee and. to 
make rh em. out. 

If any hound ſhal. ave ſound the tray], 


ofa 1 0 prom the hath relieved that night, 


the huntſman ought. not to be too haſty, 


but let 
and wh 1; he perceiyes that they begin to 
Tau \fogether, and. to call on frelbly,. 
then ht to encoutage chem, eſpecially., 
that dim, which hunter belk, frequently | 
calling him by his name. 

Here you ny take 7 825 es a 1 
leavet bettet cent when e goes to Fi 
than Bl: : Sort ge her. form ;. 
when. the. d, the field, In e APR 
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e hounds make it of themſelves ; 3 
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zin . is 
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her bod) Re: * c ROY are 1 
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HAR 


| over one picce. of ground, to find wher 


the beſt food lies, and thus leaveth the be 


' "ſcent, croſſing alſo  ſametimes : beſides, 
when ſhe goes to her form, ſhe commonly 
. croſſing, 
in which 


takes the wh, cork doubling, 


and leaping as lightly as ſhe can; 
places the hounds: can have no ſcent by 


reaſon of the duſt, Sc. and yet they will. 
ſquat by the ſides of bighways, and there 
fore 450 the huntſman_ beat 'very well the- 


ſides of thofe hi Kare 5. 
Now having found where a 8 hath re- 


lieved in ſome N or corn- field, you. 


wn then conſider the ſeaſon of the year, 


" what weather it is: for if it be in the, 


l time or ſummer, a hare will not then 
ſit in buſhes, becauſe they are frequently 
inſeſted with piſmires, ſnakes and adders; 


but will fit in corn fields and open places. 
In the winter time, they fit near towns 


and. villages, in. tufts of thorns and'bram- 
bles, efpecially when the wind ee 
or ſoutherly. 


According to tlie ſeaſon and nature ofthe 
place where the hare is accuſtomed to ſit, 
there beat with your hounds, and ſtart her; 


which is much better. ſport than trayling * 
her from her relief to her form. 

After the hare has been ſtarted, and i is on 
| foot, then ſtep- in here you ſaw her paſs, 
and halloo in your hounds, until they have 
all undertaken it, and go on with it in full 
cry; then recheat to them with your horn, 
following fair and ſoftly at firſt, making not 


too much noiſe either with horn or voice; .* 


f x at the firſt, hounds are apt to oyerſhoot 
e_chace through to much heat: 

bs t when they have run a ſpace, of an: 

hovr, and you ſee the hounds. are well in 


with it, and. ſtick well upon it, then you. 
may come in nearer with the hounds, be- 
cauſe by that, time their heat will be cooled, 
and er will hunt more ſoberly : 


But,  aboye all things, mark the firſt: 


doublipg, which muſt be your direction for 


the whole ga 
ſhall make afterwards wilt be like the form- x 


er, and according to the polices: that vo 
ſhall fee her ble, $4 the place where. you. 


hunt, 208 mult. N e e great 


fdr all the doubling that ſhe: 


der 


AR 


r ſhort, to help the b ] 
oth moiſteff df ef 6 
hounds to ſcent in,” 


or little, lon 
Ag s leeki 


wiodios places for rhe 
T6 conclude : thoſe who gell ht in DO Hun 


ing the hare, mult riſe e Ely, left they be 
deptived of the oa er 1 by 


hich means the dogs inc acitated 

kl follow their ae; ; nch i 8 of the 

ſcent. is ſuch "that it will not remain Jon 

but ſuddenly, in A manner every h hour, v 5 

niſheth away. See HuNTiNG. * 2 
"HARE NE TS AMD . Nr rs. The. 

three ſeveral ſorts of neis e in 

rope 


Plate VIII, are r eicher. | or 
e di f chi” Rs KE 
In t e pl ing of t er ve t k 

or tract in 1751 06 ce, or ee 


any hte. uſes to Pals ; ee W te 
wind is, ſo „ t6 {et them as the hate an 


wind AK. ome. 98 eth er; if "thi 10 
be ſide- Ways it'w 154 el Mole 
never let i eto er hi ner into, 405 Lace 
face, for he will. 8898 both it and You at a 
diſtance'; the tw6 Þo ted Lines A Cin t the | 


firlt figute, 19570 ny foot-paths whereby! 
the game uſes to paſs,” Then prepare 3 
or four lie ſtakes FIR LN the Teng 
of the net: which "ſtakes Thould” be abg dont 
te bigneſs of ohe 8 [1 mb, "and near four. 
feet long, tharperied at "HL Sieker ed, and 
alittle crooket at the (mallerR, 8, * *% ſtick” 
them in the ground fornewharfloping, as if 
ſo forced, by the wind: two of them are to 
be ſer at the 1 8 fides of the wy and the 
middle, as there is occalioh ; they. muſt, | 
only hold u A net Ron falling, byr' in 
a very K Fag. hat if, the game | run 
againſt it, it may fa dawn, 
hi m; be ſure: to hid de you 
or buſh, behind a tree, or the like 85 
behind the het, then when you Ny the, 

ame to be palled, x ive a ſhour, flinging your! 
5 at them, which will f put them into uch 
a ſurpriſe, that they will ſpring on, and; 
run juſt into the eb ſo Wy you mult be 
nimble to take tl t hey, leſt they, break out 
and eſcape. ; 

But obſerve, this n get; is bot ſo grounded 
in windy weather as in fair. 


and fo, entangle, 
hf Fin ſome ditch 
place, 


ay thick as one's thumb, which are to be 
cut exactly ſmooth at each end and fixed 


1H | 1 * 
| R 


aſter the ſume W as the fort ner; to * 

| the way and Wind, Wer ſee one the two 
Cördbs af pech end of the net büght to de * 
diſpoſed: next you muſt have 5 er K, 

I M, N, each four feet long and twice 


thus, take the ſtick” H, '?, por it bn the edge 


to be Pace at the top bf the Rick 3 then go 
along behind the net, Rory 5 


of the way upon the cof "L, which is on 
the. botroth of the net, and he other cord iy 


it with 
your hand, and; place your ſtick juſt 
as you ; did the fit; Dur you Moutd Ende 
vour to lean . lee towards the way where 


xpett Fame, will came, for 
Lat e er 4 Againſt che net Wir 
force the Rich to gives , and 0 ng Yer 


falls on Him. 


The middlemoſt fl Ain be let much [ 


There i is another. net re reſented bz the 
laſt hich 1s 8 e than 
| either bf thee fo Be e Fit zy be fatthier 
; difcerned; pet it is, No ar rabberg in! fuch' 
foot- aths* and” onfy, uſed for chem and 
tares; 928620 the others are ulefuſ alſo . | 
the "akin BY Wolves, foxes, badgers, and 
pole Cats, The ve time to ſet cſs”! 15 
is at break 0 till * an HS Ur befo 
ſ ri Ne and. In Half "aff hogr- — 2 
| Ga! ſet till dark, = ah 
HARNESS GATES; ſomEfirties' the 
| breaſts of coach horſes are galled” by the 
| harneſs, ot riſe 1 In. hard bunches, Eſpecially 
in 18 Werte 
cure Ali Wn ive off the Weder 
the. ſore very cloſe, and; rub cke Whale 
breaſt v4 ala a lather of water and black ſoap; 
then waſh that Part of the breaſt. Which is 
uſvally., covered with the petrel, Wirk ſalt 
and Water, 0 it to dry off Welf. 
ME bay the hard 120 0 Aby part of the hatnefs 
og ns. the allin; take i aya or T04, 
ver. it with kale bo Mes . 24 
HAN IER; 1 2 285 from his chains 
an admirable _ gift, 


bold 27 Courage 


$7 EE LEE Le 


| coney, 
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HAR 


conehe buck, . badger, otter, Ec, ſome for | Of the 0 fort, many not being of 


| 


ſharp, noſed dog, cars. n | 
deep cheſted, Ache e WI 
ing 4 QUAITE of t e fox rain, ns FOUgN!. 
wire-haired hound, thick- 


K-QPargeregd, Wel 
hung, not .too, fleſhy; ſhouldered; together 
2 mich 
| off 


deep;tongued,  thiek-lipped, 


the. rough or ſmogth beagle. Each 
theſe ſorts, have three excellenc ies, Fc. 
It is not fible,. withgultice, to. commend c, 
oge before another, for kind, cplouft pr 
ſerviee, preference being giyen according. 
to the bumours and. inclinations of ſport(- 
men, he tribe of whom are very numerous, 
and, of conſequence, different in opinion, 
He. that delight ie a long chace of ſix 
hauts, often more, and. to be in with the 
dogs all, the» time, let Rim breed of the 
ſouthern; hounds, or ſuch heavy dogs as 
Suſſex gentlemen. run in the weald. They 
make good deep baſs muſick, afford great 


diverſio a conſidering, how dirty the 
conan. tigue the, bealchy., foormen . 
very little. Ini; an open; country. Where. 


= 


there is good riding, prefer che. ſecond ſort, ; 


with a quartec, of the, foxeſtrain,.theſe f. 
ſpend their tongues  generoully, . making 
CG ſach a rate, a hate durſt not lay 
1 tricks before them. they: ſeldom, 
allow her time to loi | 
latter ſhe dies; keep in huntſman, freſh, 
ground on the turf, is in; ſome. degree a 
(barring all, extraordinary _ accigents,; of 
highways and ſheep. blemiſh) for I would. 
ſward, unleſs the huntſmen's fault, which 
is ns the caſe, than I would a ken- 
chace.;, the. reaſons. againſt ir in both di- 


equal ſpeed,. (for it is maſt 0, peo 


to 


or at default bear hard 


the more eager, active horſeman, and 
delightfal harmony, and at the ſame time 
many tricks bet 

ba eto iter, ſhe, muſt run 0 
1 85 her foiling or change ſoil, if the 
continued view,.. otherwiſe bang your dogs, 
no rh the loſs. of a Hare on freſh | 
nel of fox · hoʒinds loſing, reynard in full, 
"i ns 


a Iv 


two hours running, obſerve them, crippli 


are. ne ſame.. 5 81 „„ n 
Uowohgunds generally. pack belt. | 


| © it is. hafc cure an 
even kennel of faſt hounds), wi 


unleſs at an over-run,. which * * at 


a mile 


together, then the ee eee 
out or tailed, 
fault off. | T 


Prez er bedgy-powe- 2341440 8 21 
| the two forts the rough, or wire-ha red, 


Smooth-haired beagles _ 
d 


deep hung, thick lipped, and large noſtril- 


. 


> + v+- + + £ * 


the firſt ſeaſon's hunt, and have irequengy 7 


legs,. 
een a q neee l 
Few, of them will endure a tolerable unt, | 
ET. 


Is 


N 
- 


and 


H A R 
and down, the huntſman may go on him- 
ſelf, for what aſſiſtance many of them give 
him, and it is plain from their form and 
ſhape, that they arc not  defigned'f for hard 
exercite. 
So müch for harriers, à deal may be 100 
for and againſt the ſeveral kinds it is a ö 


wide unſettled point to give opinion upon 3. 
but to ſum up the whole in a few words, ; 


ſtaunch, true hounds of any ſort, are deſira- 


ble, and whoeyer has them of pretty equal 
age and ſpeed, with the requiſites of pack- 
ing and hunting well together, whether 
ſouthern, northern, fox-ſirain, or beagle, 
can boaſt an invaluable advantage in the 
diverſion, and which few gentlemen, Ter | 
'thera breed ever 10 true, can attain to but 
in years. * 

The orofidriies to be conſidered in the 
choice of a hound, are, to prefer the * of 
a middling ſize, with his back longer than' 
round, noſe large, with noſtrils bold and 
wide, cheſt deep and capacious, fillets great 
and high, haunches large, hams ſtraight, the” |} 
ſole hard and dry, claws large, ears wide, 
thin and deep, mere round than ſhafp, eyes 
large and protubeggmt, forehead prominent, 

and upper lips tf % and deeper than che 
188955 jaw. * 

HART, is the wol noble and Aately 
beaſt, and in the firſt year is called a hind- 
calf, in the ſecond a knobber, in the third 
a brock, in the fourth a ſtaggard, in the 
fiſth a ſtag, and in the ſixth a hart. 

Harts are bred in moſt” countries, but 
the anciens preferred thoſe of Britain be- 
fore all others, where they are of divers co- | 
lours. 

Theſe excel all d in the death of 
their horns, which are very high, yet do 
not grow to their bones or ſcalps, but to 
their ſkin, branching forth into many 
ſpears, being ſolid throughout, and as hard | 
as ſtones, and fall off once a year. 

But if they remain abroad in the air, 
and are ſometimes wet and ſometimes dry, 
they grow light; by which it ſhould ſeep 
they are of an earthy ſubſtance, concrete, 
and hardened with eng heat, made Uke 
unto bones. 


— 


NAR 


n 381% 


N ring 
| Fa one" 
bunches, t ay are ſmall ii AIR nificatdrs © 
to come: at! two years gle. 
perfectly, but ſtrait and 75 
years they grow into two 
into three, and. fo bee 
their branches till they are fix ; and above 
that time their age is, not 'cerfaiply t to'be 
known by the bead. 

Having loſt their "Wt in the ne 


at three 


they hide themſelves, inhabiting the ſhades 


to avoid the annoyance of flies, and feed, 
during that time, ogly in the nigit. 
Their new horns come out at firſt like 
bates. and afterwards (as Ras been [aid 
before) by the incteaſe of the ſun's hear 
they grow more hard,'covered with a rough 


ſkin, which is called a velvet head; and as 
that ſkin drieth, they daily try 


of their new Beads upon trees, Which not 


only ſcrap eth off the 9 but by the 
1 they are 


25 N feel thus rubbi 
gi how long to 7 the company 
E. their fellows ; for at laſt, hen in their 
chafing and fretting of their new horns 
againft the trees, they can feel no longer 
pain and ſmare in then," they, ſeem as if 
they chought it were high time to forſake 
their ſolitary dweltin 2s, and return again to 


their former condition. 


The reaſon why harts and deers ſhed their | 


borns annually are theſe : 
Firſt, becuuſe of the EY be! which 


they conſiſt; for it is dry and earthly like 


the ſubltance'of green leaves, which alſo 
fall annually ; likewiſe wanting glewy or 


holding moiſture, for which reaſon the horn 


of a hart cannot be bent. 

Secondly, from the pike they grow up 
on, for they are not rooted upon the ſkull, 
but only within the fin. 

Thirdly, from the the efficient cauſe ; for 


they are., hardened both with the heat of 


ſummer and cold of winter; by means of 
which the pores which ſhould receive the 
nouriſhing liquor are ſhut; up and ſtopped, 

ſo that their native heat neceſſarily dieth ; 


which does nor ſo happen in other beafts, 
| whoſe 


1 wy loſe their born every year | in mY . 
ear old they Hüte nörbie - Hl 


pear More 


at four 
2 ear in 


. S reren 


the Arengrh 
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whoſe horns are for the moſt part hollow. | admires every thing he ſees, and takes a 


and fitted ſor long continuance; but the 
new bunches ſwelling up, towards the 
ſprings) chtuſt off the old horns, having the 
aſſiſtance of boughs of trees, weight of the 
horns, or by the willing ande of the 
beaſt that beareth tbem. 


It has heen obſerved, that e hare 
go to rut, and for that purpoſe are obliged 


pricketh upchis ears, be winde th ſharp, very 
Fs and ſure, and diſcovereth all treachery 
agaiaſt him; but if they hang down. and 
wag, he . 

Their age is diſcerned by their teeth 3 
they bes: ur on both; ſides, with which 
they. grind their meat; beſides two others, 
which are much. nge in the male than i in 
the female. : 

All: theſe heafty . worms in their 
heads underneath their tongues, in a hoHow ] 
place where the neck - bone 1 is joined to the 


7 45 1 77 


head, which are no bigger than fly-blows. 


2 he blood of the hart is not like that of 

other beaſts, ſor it hach no Gbres in it, and 
3 hoy it does not congeal. teil $42 

His heart is very great, and fo are all 
thoſe of fearful beaſts, having i in it a bone 
like; acroſs. 2 3 (Danni 


He hach no gall, and 8 E 


cauſes of his long life, and therefore are his 
bowels, ſo bittet that the dog will not 
touch them unleſs they be very fat. 

The genital part of a hart is all nervous; 
the tail ſmall; and a hind hath udders be- 


tween her thighs, vin tous ſpcans like a 
cowW. „ 

Theſe are above all other beaſts both 10 
genious and fearſul, who although they 
have large horns, yet their defence againſt 
other ſour- footed beaſts is to run away. 

The hart is ſtrangely amazed, when he 
hears any one call or whiſtle in his fiſt : for 
trial of wbich, ſome ſeeing a hare 1 in the 
plain in motion, having called him, crying 
nan ware, take heed; and thereupon have 

ſeen him inſtantly turn back, ee ſome 
little tende d of 8 

Hez hears, - very perfect 8 his e 

and ears ate ergeted but jinerfalir when || 


rs. th dowa, 5 Ni > REN) 
* 1 2 on foot; and not afraid, 905 


and take them off agai 


|! 


1 


pleaſure to gaze at them. 


A hart can naturally ſwim a great way, 


ſo that ſome which have been hunted in 
foreſts near the ſea, have plunged into it, 


and have. been killed by fiſhermen twelve 


miles from land. 
It is reported of them, that when hey 


to croſs ſome great river or arm of the- ſea, 
they aſſemble in great herds, the ſtrongeſt 


going in firſt, and the next in ſtrength fol- 


lowing him, and ſo one after the other, re- 


lieving themſelves by reſting their heads on 

the buttocks of each other. : 

The hind commonly carries her calf eight 
or nine months, which uſually falls in May, 


although ſome alter: ſome of them have 


two at once, and eat up the ſkin Whexela 
| the calf did lie. 
As the calf grows up, he abe it to | 
run, leap, and the way it muſt take to de- 
fend itſelf from the hounds. 
HFarts and hinds are very long ren liv- 


ing: commonly an aeg PRES and wp. 
one a7 929! 35 


F 
#1 


t ts} 1170  Hart-Hunting, 


Cheer, ſpeaking of the hunting of the 


hart, ſays, This Aid, deceitful, and ſub- 
tle beaſt, by windings and turnings often. 
| dedeives'] it's hunter, as the harts of Mean- 
Aras flying from the terrible cry of Diana's 
hounds: wherefore the prudent hunter 
muſt frame his dogs, as Pythagoras did his 
ſcholars, with words of art to ſet them on, 
n at his pleaſure. 

Whereof he muſt firſt of all encompaſs 
the beaſt in her own layer, and ſo unharbour 
her in the view of the dogs, that they may 
never loſe her flot or footing. 

Neither muſt he ſet upon every one, ei- 
ther of the herd, or thoſe that wander ſoli- 
tary alone, or à little one, but partly by 
ſight, and partly by their footing and fu- 
met, make a judgment of the game, and 
alſo obſerve "the les geneſs of his layer. 

The huntſman, Seng: made ' theſe diſ- 
coveries in order to the chace, takes off 
H h | the 
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the coupling of the dogs, and ſome on | 


horſeback, the others on foot, follow the 
cry, with the greateſt art, obſervation, and 
ſpeed, remembring and intercepting him in 
his ſubtle turnings and headings; with all 
agility leaping hedges, gates, pales, 
ditches ; neither fearing thorns, down hills, 
nor woods, but mounting a freſh horſe, if 
the firſt tire; follow the largeſt head of 
the whole herd, which muſt be ſingled out 
of the chace ; which the dogs perceiving, 
muſt follow; not following any other. 
The dogs are animated to the 
the winding of horns, and the voices of the 
huntſmen. N an ec 
But ſometimes the crafty beaſt ſends forth 
nis little ſquire to be ſacrificed to the dogs 
and hunters, inſtead of himſelf, lying cloſe 
the mean time. In this cafe, the huntſman 
muſt ſound a retreat, break off the do 
and take in, that is, leam them again, 
until they be brought to the fairer game; 
which riſeth with fear, yet ſtill ftriverh by 
flight, until he be wearied and breachlels. 
The Nobles call the beaſt a wiſe hart, 
who, to avoid all his enemies, runneth into 
the greateſt herds, and ſo brings a cloud of 
error on the dogs, to obſtruct their farther 
purſuit; ſometimes alſo beating ſome of 
the herd unto his footings, that ſo he may 
the more eafily eſcape, by amuſing the 
83 he betakes himſelf to his 
heels again, till _— with the wind, 
not only for the ſake of refreſhment, but 
alſo becauſe by that means he can the mort 
- eaſily hear the voice of his purſuers, whe- 
ther. they be far from him, or near to 
him, FUND 1659 
But at laſt being again diſcovered by the 
hunters, and ſagacious ſcent of the he 
flies into the herds of cattle, as cows, * 
Sc. leaping on a cow or ox, laying the 
fore parts of his body thereon, that ſo touch. 
ing the earth only with his hinder feet, he 


may leave a very ſmall or no ſcent at all 


behind for the hounds to diſcern. 5 105 


A chief huntſman to Lewis XII. of France, 


afirms,* That on a time, they having a hart 
in chace, on a ſudden the hounds were at 


| 


they pleaſe the hinds, and therefore they go 


| fied their venereal a ite. 
the old are grown weak by exceſs of rutting, 


| be maſters ofithe ſport 


a fault, ſo as the game 


; 


| beaſt to give to the hounds, '' | 
The rutting time is the middle 


HAR 


| was out of fight, 
that noe a would once ſtir his foot, at 
which-the hunters were all amazed ; at laſt, 
by caſting their eyes about, they diſrovered 
the fraud of the crafty beaſt. 
There was à great white-thorn, which 
grew in a ſhady place, as high as a moderate 
tree, which wis encompaſſed about with 
other ſmaller ſhrubs; into this the hart 
having leaped, ſtood there aloft, the 
boughs ſpreading from one to another, and 
there remained till he was thruft through 
8 1 rather 3 would 
yield himſelf ap a prey to the hounds his 
mortal len prey ITT 35340] cp TS: "7 
But their uſual manner is, when they ſce 
themſelves hard beſet, and every-way inter- 
cepted, to make force at their enemy with 
their horns, who firſt comes upon him, un- 
— they: be prevented by ſpear or 
W -an SR one 1.3%. 
When the beaſt is ſlain the huntſman 
with his horn windeth the fall of the beaſt ; 
and then the whole company comes vp, 
blowing their horns in triumph for ſuch a 
conqueſt; among whom; the -ſkilfuleſt 
opens the beaſt, rewards the hounds with 
what properly belongs to them, for their 
future" t : for which purpoſe 
the huntſmen dip bread in the of the 


of Sep- 
tember, and continues two months: the 
older. they are the hotter, and the better 


4 6 4 


to rut befdbre the youhg ones ; and being 
very fiery, they will not ſuffer any of them 
to come near the hinds, till chey have fatis- 


But ſor all this, the young dhe are even 
with the old, for when they perceive that 


the young will frequently attack them, and 
make them quit the place, that they may 


They may be eaſily killed in ruttin 
time, for they follow the ſcents of the 
hinds with ſo much'cagernefs, laying their 
noſes to the ground, that they mind that 


4 


only and nothing elfe. 


It 


7 
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It is very dangerous for any man to come 
near them at that time, for then they will 
make at any living creature of a different 


kind. een 


In ſome places their luſt ariſes in Ober. 
and alſo in May; and then (whereas at other 


times the males live apart from the ſemales) 


they go about like laſcivious lovers, ſeek - 


ing the company of the females. 


The males, in their raging luſt, make 4 


ARA 
One male will cover many females, con- 
tinoing in this appetite for one or two 
months. 3 | +. inen 
The females ſeem chaſte, and unwilling 
to admit of copulation by reaſon of the ri- 
ur of the genital of the male; and there- 
ore they ſink down on their buttocks, 
when they begin to feel his ſemen, as it has 
been obſerved in tame harts; and if they 
can, the females run away, the males ſtriv- 
ing to hold them back with their fore feet. 
Tr cannot be well ſaid, that they are co- 
vered ſtanding, lying, or going, but rather 
running ; fo are they filled with greateſt 
fevers oo 1 
When one month or fix 8 is _— 
their rutting, they grow much tamer; 
laying aſide all fierceneſs, they return to 
thei? folitatry places, digging every one by 
himſelf a ſeveral hole er ditch, in which 
they lie, to aſſwage the ſtrong ſavour of 
their luſt; for they ſtink like goats, and 
their face begins to look blacker than at 
other times: and in thoſe places they live 
till ſome ſhowers of rain fall; after which 
they return to the paſture again, living in 
flocks as they did before. 

The female having been thus filled, ne- 
ver aſſociate again with the male till the is 
delivered of her burthen, -which is in about 
eight months, and produces generally but 
one at a time, very ſeldom two; which ſhe 
lodges -cunningly in ſome covert. If ſhe 

ceive them ſtubborn and wild, ſhe will 
at them with her feet till they lie cloſe 
aug anne 

She oftentimes leadeth forth her young, 
teaching ö 
tones, and ſmall ſhrubs, and ſo continueth 


it to run, and leap over buſhes; - 


+ 


— * 


— — 
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all the ſummer long, while their own | 


ſtrength is the moſt conſiderable, 

It is very pleaſant to obſerve them, when 
they go to rut, and make their vault; for 
when they ſmell the hind, they raiſe their 
noſe up into the air; and if it be a great 


hart, he will turn his head and look about 


to ſee I N there be none near him to 
interrupt and ſpoil his ſport. | 

Upon this, the young fly away for fear; 
but if there be any of equal bigneſs, they 
then ſtrive which ſhall vault firft ; and in 
the oppoſing each other, they ſcrape the 


ground with their feet, ſhocking and but- 


ting each other fo furiouſly, that you may 


hear the noiſe they make with their horns, 


half a mile, ſo long till one of them is the 


| ucror, : | 
- The hind beholding this encounter, never 
ſtirs from her tation, expecting. as it were, 


the vaulting of him who ſhall get the maſ- 
try, who having got it bellows, and then 
inſtantly covers her. The coats or colours 
af harts are of three different ſorts, brown, 
red, and fallow; and of each of theſe coats 
there eeds two ſorts of harts, the one 
great, and the other ſmall. 8 


A brown harts, there are ſome great, 


long, and hairy, bearing a high head, of a 
red colour, and well beamed, who will 
ſtand before hounds very long, being long- 
er of breath, and ſwifter of foot than thoſe 


ol aſharter ſtature. . 


here are another ſort of brown harts, 


| which are little, ſhort and well-ſer, bearing 


commonly a black mane, and are fatter and 


better veniſon than the former, by reaſon 


of their better feeding in young coppices. 
They are very crafty, eſpecially when in 


greaſe, and will be hardly found, becauſe - 


they know they are molt enquired after; 
beſides, they are ſenſible they cannot then 
ſtand long before the hounds. 


If they be old, and feed on good ground, 


then are their heads black, fair, and well 
branched, and commonly palmed at the t 
The fallow harts bear their heads high, 
and of a whitiſh colour, their beams ſmall, 
their antlers long, ſlender and ill grown ; 
having. neither heart, courage, nor force. 
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to button in March and April; and as the 


year puts forward the crop of the earth, ſo 


HAR 


But thoſe which are of a lively red fal- 
low, having a black or brown lift doum the 
ridge of the back, are ſtroung. bearing fair 
and high heads, well furniſhed and beamed. 
As there are ſeveral ſorts of harts, ſo alſo 
have they different heads, according tothe: 
age, country, reſt, and feeding. 

Here you mas take notice, that they: | 
bear not their firſt head (which we' call 
broches, and in a fallow deer pricks) until 
they enter the ſecond year of their age. 

In the third year they bear four, fix,” ot 
eight, ſmall branches: at the fourth, they 
bear eight or ten: at the fifth ten or 
twelve : at ſix, fourteen or ſixteen: and at 
the ſeventh year, they bear their heads 
beamed, branched and: ſummed, with as 


much as ever they will bear, and do never | crow 
multiply, but in greatneſs only. An old 


hart caſteth his head ſooner than the young, 
and the time is about the months of Febru-' 
ary and '* March: . © 461.00 037 

Note, that if you geld a hart haſten he 
hath a head, he will never bear any; and 
if you geld him when he has an head, he 
will never after mew and caſt it: and ſo-if 
he be gelded when he hath a velvet heady 
it will ever be ſo, without. raping or ph? 
niſhing. h 

As ſoon as they have caſt their * * 
they inſtantly withdraw into the thickets, 
hiding themſelves in ſuch convenient places 
where they can have good water and ſtrong 
feeding, near ſome ground where wheat 
and peas are ſown: but young harts do ne- 
ver betake themſclves to the thickets till 
they have borne their third head, which 4 is 
in the fourth yea. 0 

After they have mewed, hes will benin 


ſun grows ſtrong, and the ſeaſon of the 


will their heads increaſe in all reſpects; ſo 
that by the middle of June, their heads will 
be ſummed as much as they will dem ue the 


year. it -- 


The Names and Diverſity of Heide, aber | 
to the Term uſed by Hunters. 


| you find the treading of two, the one long, 


ter of nuts, are to be called eus of ſo 


many croches. 


* 
* 


the: top, or eye theix craghes doubling, 
ate tobe called 


un on; the antlers royale, and croches 


And beſides, the old hart's hind- foot 


H''A'R* 


* 98 is called the beam, and che little 
ere therein are called gutters, , 5-7 

That which is about the eruſt of rhe. 
[how is termed pearls, and that which is 
about the bur itſelf, formed like little 
Pearl, is called pearls bigger than the reſt. 

The bur is the next head, and that which 
is about the bur is called pearls ; the firſt 
is called antlerꝭ the ſecond ſur-antler; all 
the feſt Which: grow afterwards, until you 
come to the crown, palm, or croche, are 
called royals and ſur-royals; the little 
buds are broches about the top, e 
croches. 

Their heads allo. g0 by ſeveral —. 
ö che firſt head is called; a crow ned top, be- 
2 the-croches are n in ere of a 


The Feen is called 2 i palmed top, be- 
cauſe the erbat are formed * a man's 
an 

Thirdly; all heads Which hear not above 
| F or four, the craches being placed 
aloft, all of one height, in 1 of a cluſ- 


Fourthly, all heads which bear 'two in 


ſorked: heads. 
EFifthly, all heads which have double 


turned downwards, contrary to other heads, 

are only en heads. Ses HuNTING. 
n Jt 

How to Wem jou 7 Hort by the Slot, Burian, 

Abatures, Foili, Fepmats, Gait and Walks, 

a5 : Fraying-focks, Head and e WES; 


Firſt, by the got. You muſt, take good 
notice of the treading of the hart's foot; if 


and the other round. yet both of one big- 
neſs, yet the long ſlot, will indicate the 
hart to be much larger than the round. 


doth never oyer-reach the fore foor that 

of the young ones do. 5 
But above all take this obſervation : When 

you have found the lot of a hart in the 


Tha part which bears the antlers dt, 


wood, take notice what manner of Wan 


H AR 


is is, ahettier worn or mürp and accord - 
ingly obſerve the eountry, and judge by 
that \whetlicr. either, 7 th be occaftoned 
LHONOOYf! ; 71 treit Tits i 1 
For date bred in Welbrälns and ſtony 
countries have their toes and ſides of their 
feet worn, by means of their | continual 


climbing and reſtiog themſelves thereon, 


and not on the heel; whereas in other 
places they ſtay themſelves more on the heel 
than toes; for in ſoft of; ſandy ground they 
ſlip upon the heel, by reaſon of their weight, 
and thus by frequently ſtaying themſelves 
thereon, it mes! the! heel grow RT | 
anch bigger... 11 
And Tulawy the age of a hart be known 
by his flee'or treading- 8 4311 (hey 
The next thing to be essen is the | 
fewmets; and this is to be judged of in April 
and May. If the fewmets or fewmiſhing be 
81 4 and thick, they i intimate that the _ 
ia gd ft rant eb ine 1 
In the months of June and July they * 


1 
{ 
& 
: 


hein fewmets in large croteys, very ſoft; 


and from that time to the end of Auguſt, 
they make them large, long, knotty and 
anointed, and gilded, letting ne fall but 
few and ſcatteted: 

In September and Oatber, there is no long- 
er er paſbog a Fee by chem, by reaſon + rl 
the rut. 511 

T hirdly, i in . to know ha height and. 
thickneſs of a hart, obſerve his entries and 
galleries into the thickets, and what boughs 
he has over-ſtridden, and mark from thence 
the height of his belly from the ground. | 
By the height of the entries, a judgment 

is made of the age of a hart; for a youn 
deer uſually creeps, but the old ones are Gif: 
and ſtately, | 
. His largeneſs may be rae by ho height 
of his creeping as he paſſes to his harbour, 
the young deer creeping low, which the old 
will not ſtoop to. 

Fourthly, take notice of his gait, by which 
you may know whether the hart be great 
and long, and whether he will ſtand long 
before the hounds or not; for all harts 
which have. along ſtep will ſtand up a long 
while, being ſwift, light and well breathed z 


HAR: 
but if he leave a great ſlot, which is the G ign 


he is chaced. 
| 1 Laſtly, take notice of his ſraying pont 


the larger is the tree he chuſes to fray againſt, 


and one fo mow wn he cannot bend with 


bis head. 


heads dry againſt ſome tree or other, which 
is called their fraying poſt; the younger 
deer do it againſt weaker, jeſſer, and low- 
er trees; ſo that accordingly hunters judge 
| confidently of their age, and of the nearneſs 
of their harbour, for that is the laſt action 
or ceremony they uſe before they enter it. 
As tothe head and branches, a hart is old, 
firſt, when the compaſs ef the bur 1 is large, 
great and well pearled. 

Secondly, when the beam is large bur- 


not rendered crooked by antlers. 


Thirdly, when the gutters in it are large 


and deep. 

Fourthly, when the firſt antler, called an- 
tellier; i is large, long, and near to the bur, 
the ſur-antler near to the antler; and Hay 
ought to be both well pearled. 

\ Fifthly; the reſt of the branches which 
are higher, being well ordered and ſet, and 
well grown, according to the largeneſs and 
proportion of the head, and the eroches,. 
palm, or crown, being great and large too, 
according to the largeneſs. of the beam, are 
legns of an old hart. | 


ö Hew to ſeek 4 Hart i in bis Haunts, ad feeding - 
| aan, according to the an 4 the: Year. 


All harts change their manner of feeding: 
every month ; and as November 'is. the con- 
cluſion of their rutting-time, I ſhall begin. 

with that month: in this they feed i in heaths. 
and broomy places. 

In December they herd W | one? 


the foreſts, to ſhelter themſelves. from the 
cold winds, ſnows and froſts, and feed on 


any 


of an old deer, he will never ſtand long when 
vhere obſerve, that by how much the hart 


is the older, the ſooner he goes to fray, and 


All Rags, as they are  furviſhed, beat their 


| thened and well pearled, being ſtrait, and 


withdraw themſelves into the ſtrengths of 


the holm trees, elder trees, brambles, or 
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In January, February, and March, they 
leave herding, but will keep four or five 
in company, and in the corners of the foreſt 
will feed on the winter - paſture, ſometimes 
making their incurſions iato the neighbour- 
ing corn fields, if they can perceive the 
blades' of wheat, rye, or the like, appear 


above ground. 


lan April and May, they reſt in their thick- 
ets and other buſhy and ſhady places, during 
that ſeaſon, and ſtir very little till rutting- 
time unleſs they are diſturbe. 


here are ſome harts ſo cunning, that 
they will have two ſeveral layers to harbour 


in, a good diſtance one from the other,” and 
will frequently change (for their greater ſe- 
curity) from the one to the other, taking 
ſtill the benefit of the wind. | 

In theſe months they go not to the ſoil, by 
reaſon of the moiſture of the ſpring, and 
the dew that continually overſpreads the 

raſs. | 

In June, July, and Auguſt, they are in the 
pride of their greaſe,fand do reſort to ſpring- 
coppices and corn-fields, only they ſeldorn 
go where rye or barley 2 1 n 

In September and October, they leave their 
thickets and go to the rut, during which 
ſeaſon they have no certain place either for 


food or harbour. He ought not to come 


too early into the ſprings or hewts where he 
thinks the hart feedeth, and is at relief, for 
they uſually go to their layers in the ſprings; 
and if they be old, crafty deer, they will re- 
turn to the border of the coppice, and there 
hs” whether they can hear any approach- 
ng danger, and if they once chance to ven 
the huntſman or the hound; they will in- 
ſtantly diſlodge. 7055 
Now is the huntſman's proper time: let 
him beat the outſides of the ſprings or thick- 
ets; if he find the track of a hart or deer, 


which may be known by the following to- 
kens; the dew will be beaten off, the ſoil 
freſh, or the ground broken, or printed with 


any green thing they can find ; and if it 
ſhows, they will ſkin or peel the trees like a 


goat. 


other tokens ; ſo he 
lately went that way: 


HAR 


Having found his ſlot 


or treading; and the 


hound ticking well upon it, let him hold 
him ſhort ; for he ſhall draw better being 
ſo held than if he were let at length of the 


leam ; and thus let him draw till he is come 
to the covert, if poſſible, taking notice, by 
the way, of the flot, falls, entries, and the 
like, till he hath harboured him. 
Having done this, let him plaſh down 
ſmall twigs, ſome above and ſome below, 
as he ſhall think fit; and then while the 
hound is hot, let him beat the outſides and 
make ring-walks twice or thriee about the 
wood, one While by the great and open 
ways, that he may help himſelf by the eye; 
| another while through the thickets and co- 
verts, for fear leſt his hounds ſhould 'over- 
ſhoor it, having ſtill better ſcent in the co- 
vert than highways. Oo 1&7 

If he is in doubt whether the hart is gone 
out of the ring-walks, or fears he has drawn 
amiſs, then let him go to the marks that he 
plaſhed, and draw counter, till he may take 
up the fewmer, FRE e 


Direftions for harbouring a Stag. 
10; 08 22077 ARISE | 
The harbourer having taught his hound 


to draw mute always round the outſide of 
the covert, as ſoon as his hound challenges, 
which he knows by his eager flouriſhing and 
ſtraining his leam, he is then to ſeek for his 
lot ; if he finds the heel thick, and the toe 
ſpreading broad, theſe are ſigns that it is an 
old deer, eſpecially if it is fringed, that is 
broken on both the ſides. 


he ought to obſerve whether it be freſh, 


| 


And if the 
jpdgment from the ſlot, he muſt draw 
into the covert, as he paſſes obſerving the 
ſize of the entries; the larger and higher, 


deer the lower ; the older the deer the higher 
are the branches.” AE 

He ought alſo to obſerve his ſewmiſhings 
as he paſtes, the largeneſs of which beſpeaks 
the largeneſs of the deer: he muſt alfo be 


* ; = ige ' * 
- }*, . 4 1 7 7 kk * 
* < 4 


ground he toohard to make 


the older the deer: as alſo his croppings of 
the tenders as he paſſes; the younger the 


HAR 


curious in obſerving the fraying-poſt, which 
is uſually the laſt ee he has to judge 
by; the "eldeſt deer fraying higheſt againſt 
the largeſt trees, and theſe being found, it 
"_ be concluded his harbour is not far 


Therefore he ought to draw with more 
cireummſ pection, checking the dra wi 
hound to ſecure him from ſpending when 
comes ſo near as to have the 4 in the 
wind, which when you have diſcovered by 
his eagerneſs that draws him, let him retire 
ſome diſlance back, and round the place 
with the hound, firſt at a conſiderable diſ- 
tance, and then af hefinds him not diſturbed, 
let him make a ſecond round within that; 
and this will not only ſecure you that he is 
in the harbour, but will alſo ſecure his con- 
tinuance there; ſor he will not, (except he 
de forced) paſs that taint your hound left! in 
the rounding of him. 411 

So that having hroke a bough 425 * 4 
reflion, 80 _ at 19 270 _ wakinDour 2 


0 


74 * 1 4 


How zo fund a Hort bp the Nb before. 


1 huakſnay may fail of killing a tar di-' 


vers ways; ſometimes by reaſon of great 
heat, or by being overtaken with the night, 
or the like. 

If it ſhould happen ſo do as follows: 


Firſt, they who follow the hounds, muſt ö 


mark the place where they left the chace, 
and at break of day bring the vlood-hound 

to it with the kennel after him. 
If any hound vents,whom he knows to be 
*. nor babler, he ſhall put his hound 
wh it, whooping twice, or blowing two notes 
with his horn, co call on all his fellows about 
him ; and if he finds that the hart is gone 
into ſotne likely covert or grove, then muſt 
he draw his hounds about it, and if he there 
ONES s the Not or view, let him firſt eon- 
ether it be right or not; if i be 

right let him blow his horn. 

And if he happens to find five or ſix lay- 
era, let it not ſeem ſtrange, for harts-hunted 


| 


and ipent do frequently make many layers 


— * 


b be caſt o ch one and all, 


HAR 
together, becauſe they cannot ſtand, but lie 


and feed. 

- Harts, which are hunted, moſt commonly 
run up the wind, and ſtrait forwards as faras 
they are able, mad finding any water or ſoil, 
do ſtay a long time therein, by which means 
their joints are ſo benumbed and ſtiffened, 


that coming out, they cannot go far, nor 


ſtand up long, and therefore are forced to 
take up with any harbour they can find which 
may be a preſent covert to them. In the 
ſeeking of a hart in high woods, you muſt 
have regard to two things ; that is, the 
thickets of the foreſt, and the ſeaſon. 

If it be in very hot weather, gnats, horſe- 


flies, and the like, drive the deer out of the 
high woods, and they diſperſe themſelves in- 
- to ſmall-groves and thickets, near places of 
good feeding. 


According to the coverts which are in the 
foreſt, fo muſt the hunt ſman make his enqui- 


ry; for ſometimes the hart lies in the tufts 


of white thorn, ſometimes under little trees, 
other whiles under great trees in the high 


| woodsand ſometimes in the ſkirts of the fo- 


reſt, under the ſhelter of little groves and 


And e the dee an muſt SI 


his ring-walk large or ſmall, according to. 
| rhe genen or: thoſe harbours or ooverts. 


| How u. unhartour @ Hart and caft of the 


(13 Hounds. 
When the relays are well ſer and placed, 


let the huntſman with his pole walk before 


the kennel of hounds, and being come to 
the blemiſhes, let him take notice of the 
ſlot, and fuch other marks as may be obſerved: 


from the view of the deer, in order that he 
oy, know whether the hounds run riot or 


"Then the huntſman muſt caſt abroad about 
the covert, to diſcover the hart when he is 


unharboured, the better to diſtinguiſh him 


by his head or otherwiſe. 
The hart being unharboured, let all the 


Ta 


Wy bt * "yt ; | 
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To him, to bim, That's be, that's be, with 
other ſuch words of encouragement. 
If the bloodhound, in drawing, chance 


to over-ſhoot, and draw wrong or counter, 
then the huntſman muſt: draw him back, 


ſaying, Back, back, Soft, ſoft, until he hath 
ſet him right again; and if he perceive that 
the hound hath mended his fault, by his 
kneeling down and obſerving the ſlot or 
ports, he muſt then cheriſh him, by clapping 
him on the back, and giving him his encou- 


raging words; thus muſt he draw on with 
bis hounds till he deſcries the deer. | 


Some deers are ſo cunning and crafty, 
that when they are unharboured from: their 


layer, they will coaſt round about to find 


ſome other deer, whereby the hounds may 
be confounded in the change of hunts. 


If the huntſman have the hart in view, 


he ought ſtill to draw upon the ſlot, blow- 


ing and hallooing till the hounds are come 


in. When he finds they are in full cry, and 
take it right, he may then mount, keeping 
under the wind and coaſt, to croſs the hounds 
that are in chace, to help them at default, if 
need requires. A huntſman ought never to 
come nearer to the hounds in cry, than fifty 


or ſixty paces, eſpecially at the firſt uncoup- 


ling, or at caſting off the relays; for ifa 
hart make doublings, or wheel about or 
acroſs before the hounds, (as he ſeldom does) 
if then you come in too haſtily, you will 
ſpoil the ſlot or view, and ſa the hounds, 
for want of ſcent, will be apt to over-ſhoot 


the chace. 


But if after you have hunted an hour, the 


huntſman perceives that the hart makes out 


end-ways before the: hounds, and that they | 
follow in full cry, taking it right, then he 
may come in nearer, and blow a recheat to 


the hounds to encourage them. 


Hereupon the hart will frequently ſeek 
other deer at layer, and rouze them, on 


purpoſe to make the hounds hunt change, 
and will lie down in ſome of their layers flat 
upon his belly, and ſo ſuffer the hounds to 
over-ſhoot him; and that they may. not 
either {ſcent or vent him, he will gather up 
all his four feet under his belly, and will: 
blow or breathe on ſome moiſt place of the 


H AR 


ground, ſo that the hounds may paſs by him 
poſſibly, though within a yard, and never 
vent him. 1443-1 en e 1 
For which cauſe huntſmen ſhould blemiſh 

at thoſe places, by which they ſee the hart 
enter into a thicket, to the end, that if the 
hounds ſhould fall to change, they may re- 
turn to thoſe blemiſhes, and put the hounds 
to the right ſlot and view, until they have 
rouzed and found him again. 
A hart has another way to bring the hounds 
to change, and that is when he ſees himſelf 
cloſely purſued, and that he cannot ſhun 
them, he will break into. one thicket after 


another to find deer, rouzing and herding 


* 


with them, continuing ſo to do ſometimes co 
above an hour, before he will part from then, be 
or break hem füt ü een if 
Finding himſelf ſpent, he will break herd bre 
and fall a doubling and croſſing in ſome hard cot 
highway that is much beaten, or elſe in ſome up 


river ot brook, in Which he will keep as long 
as his breath will permit him; and if he be 
far before the hounds, it may be then he will 
uſe the former device, in gathering his legs 
under his belly, as he lies flat along upon 
ſome hard dry placgdg Gee. 
Sometimes he will take ſoil, and ſo cover 
himſelf under the water; that you ſhall per- 
ceive nothing but his noſ mme. 
In this caſe the huntſman muſt have a 
ſpecial regard to his old hounds, who will 
hunt leiſurely and fearfully, whereas the 
young hounds will over-ſhoot their game. 
If the hounds happen to be at a default, 
and hunt in ſeveral companies, then it may 
be gueſſed that the hart hath broken herd 
from the freſh deer, and that the freſh deer 
have ſeparated themſelves alſo: then notice 
is to be taken how the old ſtaunch hounds 
make it, and to obſerve the ſlot ; and Where 
you ſee any of the old hounds challenge, 
cheriſh and encourage that hound or hounds, 
haſtening the reſt in to him, crying hark 
to ſuch a hound, calling him by his name. 
Here it is to be noted, that they cannot 
make it ſo well in the hard highways as in 
other places, becauſe they cannot haye there 
ſo perfect a ſcent, either by reaſon; of the 


tracks or footing of divers ſorts of beaſts, 75 
1 „„ HMETII RT 120 


by teaſon of the ſun drying up the moiſture, | 
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ſo that the duſt covereth the lot. Now in 
ſuch places (ſuch is the natural ſubtlety of 
the beaſt for ſelf-preſervation) the hart will 
make many croſſings and doublings, hold- 


iag them long together, to make the hounds 


* 


give over the chace. 

In this caſe, the firſt care of the huntſman 
is to make good the head, and then draw 
round apace ; firſt down the wind, though 
deer uſually go up the wind; and if the 
way is too hard to ſlot, then be ſure to try 
far enough back. Expert hounds will often 
do this of themſelves. | | 

Bur if a hart break out into a champagne 


country, and in the heat of the day too, z.e. 


between noon and three of the clock, then 


if the huntſman perceive his hounds out of 
breath, he ought not to force them but 
comfort them; and though they do not call 
upon the ſlot or view, yet it is ſufficient if 
they do but wag their tails, for being al- 
moſt ſpent, it is painful for them to call. 
The laſt refuge of a hart that has been 
clofely hunted; is the water, which in terms 
of art is called the ſoil; ſwimming ofteneſt 
down the ſtream, keeping the middle, fear- 
ing leſt by touching any bough by the 
water- ſide, he may give ſcent unto the 
ho n b e J 
Whenever you come to a ſoil (according 
to the old rule, He *vbo will the chace fin 
let him firſt try up river and dotun the wind) 
be ſure if your hounds challenge bur a yard 
above his going in, that he is gone up the 
river; fox though he ſnould keep the very 
middle of the ſtream, yet will that, with the 
help of the wind, lodge part of the ſtream, 
and imboſh that comes from him on the 
bank, it may be a quarter of a mile lower, 
which has deceived ma 7. 
Therefore firſt try up the ſtream, and 
where a deer firſt breaks ſoil; both man and 
hound will beſt perceive it. | 
Now the ways to know when a hart is 
ſpent, are theſe: _ ee 
Firſt. He will run tiff, high, and lumper- 
ing He e | | Hol: 0 
Secondly. IF his mouth be black and dry. 
wirhout any foam upon it, and his tongue 


1 


| 


time they are moſt fierce. 
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hanging out; but they will often cloſe their 
mouths to deceive ſpectators. 

1» Thirdly. By his ſlot; for oftentimes he 
will cloſe his claws together as if he went 
at leiſure, and «preſently again open them 
wide, making great glidings, and hitting 


his dew- claus upon the ground, following 


the beaten paths without doublings, and 
ſometimes going all along by a ditch-ſide, 
ſeeking ſome gap, not having ſtrength to 
leap it: yet it has been often ſeen, that dead- 
run deer have taken very-great leaps. 

A huntſman muſt therefore govern him- 
ſelf according to the ſubtlety and craft of 
the deer, obſerving the doublings and croſſ- 


 1ngs, and the places where they are made; 


making his rings little or great, according 
to the nature of the places, time, and ſea- 
fon; for hounds are apt to ſhoot where herbs 
and flowers have their moſt lively ſcent and 

odoriferous fmelk 
Neither is the perfection or imperfection 
And if 


of the hounds to be diſregarded. 
theſe things be done, it will be much if you 


ole a hart by default. 


To Kill a Hart at bay. 


It is very dangerous to go into a hart at 
bay, eſpecially at rutting- time, for at that 
There are two ſorts of bays; one on the 
tand, and the other on the water. Now if 
the hart be in a deep water, where you can- 
not well come at him, then couple up your 


dogs; for ſhould they continue longin' the 


water, it wouldendanger their ſurbating or 
foundering. © e 2457 

In this cafe get a boat and ſwim to him, 
with a dagger drawn, or elfe with .a rope 
that has a nooſe; and throw it over his 
horns; for if the water be fo deep that the 
kart ſwims, there is no danger in approach - 


ing him; 'otherwife you muſt be very cau- 


tious. | 
As to a land bay, if a hart be burnifhed, 
then you muſt conlider the place; for if it 
be in a plain and open place, where there 
is no wood nor covert, it is dangerous and 
difficult to come into him; but if he be on 
1 a hedge 
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| belly. of che deer, ſome holding by the 


ifa buck, a double one, and then all who“ 


-borns grew into uſe, and then they uſed to: | 


HAR | 
a hedge ſide, or in a thicket, chen while | 
the hart is ſtaring on che hounds, you may 
come ſoſtliy and cavertly behind him and 
cut hisi thragta 1h gn ewnly aig ie 
If yourmiſs-your aim, and the; hartiturn 
hea) upon zu, then take reſuge at ſome 
tree; and, when the hart is at bay, couple 
-vp your hounds ; and when you {ce the hart 
turn head to fly, gallop in roundſiy to him, 
and kill him with your ſ wor. 
The firſt ceremony, when the huntſman 
comes in to the death of a deer, is, to cry, 
are haunch, that the hounds may not break 
in to the deer; which being done, tlie 
next is the cutting his throat, and there 
blooding the youngeſt hounds, that they 
may the better love a deer, and learn to 
leap at his throat: then the mort having 
been blown and all the company come in, 
the beſt perſon, who hath not taken ſay be- 
fore, is to take up the knife that the 
keeper or huntſman is to lay acroſs the 


— 


— Eg 


6663 - 


— — 


. — 


ſore- legs, and the keeper or huntſman 
drawing down the pizzle, the perſon who 
takes ſay, is to draw the edge of the knife 
lciſurely along the middle of the belly, 
beginning near the briſket, and drawing a 
lictle upon it, enough in the length and 
depth to diſcover how fat the deer 1s; then 
he that is to break-up the deer, firſt ſlits 
the ſkin- from the cutting of the throat 
downwards, making the arber that ſo the 
ordure may not break forth, and then 
he paunches him, rewarding the hounds 
Win „ oc ini?) een 0 3641-3 £3230 
In the next place, he is to preſent the | 
ſame perſon, who took ſay, with a drawn 
hanger, to cut off the head of the deer. 
Which being done, and the hounds reward- 
ed, the concluding ceremony is, if it be 
a: tag, then one blows a triple mort; and 


have horns, blow a recheat in conſort, and 
immediately a general whoop, whoop. +: 
It was formerly termed a wind or wind- 
ing horn; the horns probably, were wind- 
ing, or compaſſed, but afterwards ſtrait 


ſhould turn his hand quicker to the ſide on 


works to the right, he turns quicker with 


— 
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ſay, blow a horn, and ſdund a horn; and 
now, French or German horns are in tepute. 
In many caſes, ſormerly leaſing was ob 
ſerved ;; that is, one was held either cro!; 
a jaddle or on a man's back, and with + 
pair of. dog: couples, receives ten pounds 
and a purſe, that is, ten ſtripes (accordin; 
to the nature of; the crime, more or les 
Jevere) and an Eleventh that uſed to be as 
bad as the othet ten, called a purſe. ' _ 
here are many faults ; as coming too 
late into the field miſtaking any term of 
art: theſe are of the lefſer ſort; the greater 
are, hallooing a wrong deer, ot leaving the 
field before; the death of the deer, &c. 
_ HART, oa STag:! Funk, is a ſort of 
rheum or defluxion, that falls upon the jaws 
and other parts of the foreheadl of a horſe, 
which hinders him from gating... >, 
Sometimes this diſtemper affects the par 
of the hinder quarters. 
HART ROYAL; is an hart that has 
been hunted by the King or Queen, and 
"oped with life. s jo: $0U)$1:3 8] 371 
HART {ROYAL -pRocLatMED; thus 
they call an hart, who having been hunted 
by the King or Queen, flies ſo far from the 
foreſt or chace, that it is unlikely he will 
ever return of his own accord to the place 
where he lodged, and that thereupon a 
proclamation-is made in all towns and vil- 
lages thereabouts, that none ſhould kill 
him or offend him, but that he may ſafely 
return if he liſt ,, gh: 
HAST E, ox Quickn, vous Haro, 
is an expreſſion frequently uſed by the rid- 
ing maſter, when a ſcholar; works a horſe 
upon volts, and the maſter has a mind he 


which the horſe works; ſo that if the horſe 


his ſhoulders to the right; and the like is 
obſerved, if he works to the left. 
HAUNCH R Hanca ; the hip, part 

of the body of a living creature. 
The haunches of a horſe are too long, if, 
when ſtanding in the ſtahle, he limps with 
his hind legs farther back than he ought, 
and that the top or onſet; of his tail does 
not anſwer in a perpendicular line to the 
Meat | Fre tip 
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tip of his hoeks; as it always does in horſes 
whoſe haunches are of a juſt lengtu. 

There are ſome horſes, which though 
they have too long haunches, yet com- 
monly walk well; ſuch: are good to climb 
hills: but to balance that, they are not fit 
to go down a deſcent; ſor they cannot ply 
their hams, and they never gallop ſlowly, 
but almoſt at full ſpeed. 


HAUNCH oz Hir or 4 een 8 that 


part of the hind quarter that extends from 
the reins or back to the hough or ham. 

The art of riding the great horſe, has 
not a more neceſſary leſſon than that of 
putting a horſe upon his haunches; which, 
in other terms, is coupling him well, or 
putting him well together, or compact. 

A horſe that can't bend and lower his 
hips, throws himſelf too much upon his 
ſhoulders, and lies heavy upon the bridle, 

A horſe is ſaid to be thoroughly managed 
when he bears well upon the hand, knows 
the heels, and fits well upon his. hips ; as, 

This horſe has his haunches in ſubjection, 
and falques very well ; for in making his 
falquades, he holds his haunches very low, 
and bends admirable well. 

To make a horſe bend his hips, you 
muſt frequently go backward, and make 
uſe of the aids of the hands, and of the 
calves of your legs in giving him good 
ſtops z and if that does not ſucceed, try 
him upon a calade or floping ground, 
after the 1talian faſhion. Hence they tay, 


Vour horſe makes his hips. accompany . 
his, ſhoulders. ſo well, that he is perfectly 


right ſet. See Put upon the Hauxchks. 


CAL ADE, CAvxssor, FALQUADE, and FEET. 
To drag the haunches, is to change the 


leading foot in galloping. See GaLLoe 
FAA i itery Als 

Head in and hips in. See Heap... _ 
To gallop. with the haunch in. See Gar- 
LopAp R. | 7 
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HAUNT., Habit or cuſtom... 


+ Among hunters, the walk of a deer, or 


the place of his ordinary paſſage... 


HAUNTS. or FowLs. It is a thing of 
no ſmall. moment to-a fowler to be ac- 


quainted with the haunts of fowls. 


3 


| 
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In order to this you ought to underſtand, ' 


that all kinds of the larger fowls, viz. thoſe 
which divide the foot, having their haunts 
by the ſides of ſhallow rivers, brooks, and 
plaſhes of water; and thoſe who do not 
appear in flocks, but you may ſee here one 
fingle, there are a couple, and the like, 


which makes them difficult to be taken by 
engine or device; but they are the beſt 


flight for hawks that can be imagined. 
Likewiſe theſe fowls delight in low and 
boggy places; and the more ſedgy, marſhy, 
and rotten ſuch grounds are, the fitter they 
are for the hunting of theſe fowl. 
They alſo delight in the dry parts of 


drowned. fens, which are over- grown with 


tall long ruſhes, reeds, and ſedges. 
Laſtly, they delight in half-drowned 
moors, or the hollow vales of downs, heaths, 


or plains, where there is ſhelter either of 


hedges, hills, tufts of ruſhes, or trees, 
where they may lurk obſcurely. 

Ihe leſſer fowl, which are web-footed,, 
continually haunt drowned fens, where they 
may have continually plenty of water, and 
may ſwim undiſturbed by man or beaſt: 


their haunt is likewiſe in the main ſtream of 


rivers, where the current is ſwifteſt and: 


leaſt ſubject to freeze; and by how much 


ſuch rivers are the broader and deeper, the 
greater delight theſe fowls take therein. 

The wild-gooſe and barnacle excepted,. 
who abide no water above their ſounding ; 
for when they cannot reach the ouze, they 
inſtantly remove thence, ſeeking out more 
ſhallow. places. | 

Theſe two laſt named, are unconceivably 
delighted with green winter corn, and: 
therefore you will always find them where 
ſuch grain is ſown, eſpecially if the ends of: 
the lands have much. water about them. 

Alſo the ſmaller fowls do very much fre- 
quent ſmall brooks,.rivers, ponds, drowned 


- meadows, paſtures, moors, plaſhes, meres,, 


loughs and lakes, eſpecially if well ſtored-- 
with iſlands unftrequented, and well furniſh- 
ed with ſhrubs, ruſhes,. reeds, Sc. and. then: 


- 


they will. breed: there, and frequent thoſe: 
places both ſummer and winter. 5 


Ha W. A griſtle which grows between: 
1 i. 2 | | the: 
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the nether eye · lid and eye of a horſe, and 
if not timely removed, will put it quite out. 


It proceeds from groſs, ene IN | chaunda- ee e 3 1 
The Gerfalcon and'its male the Jerkin. 


matic humours, which fall from the head, 


and their uniting together, and indurating, 


at length come to this infirmity. 


The ſigns by which this may be known,” 


are, the watering of the eye, and the in- 


voluntary opening of the nether lid. Th.! 


every farrier can cut it out; but ordinarily 


the horſe muſt be held faſt by the head, and 


with a ſtrong double thread, put a needle 
in the midſt of the upper eye-lid, and tie 


it to his head ; then take the needle again, | 


with a long thread, and put it through the 
griltle of the haw, and with a ſharp knife 
cut the ſkin finely round, and therewith 
luck out the haw. a 30 
Then take the blood out of his eye, waſh 
it. with beer or ale, and put in a good deal 
of ſalt, and afterwards waſh it again, ſtroak- 


ing it down with your hand, and let him | 


reſt. 


The beſt method of cure is to cut it 


away, though, while it is very ſmall, 
it may be deſtroyed by the following pow- 


der : 


Take twenty grains of cuttle-bone ; ten | 


grains of common glaſs, finely levigated; 
fifteen grains of white vitriol ; half a dram 
of Florentine orice-root ; mix, and blow a 
little upon the haw three times a-day ; and 
half an hour after each time this powder 1s 


blown in, waſh it away with a little brandy 


and water. £ 

If this excreſcence is cut away, do not 
cut it too near, for that on the other hand 
may cauſe a bleared eye. After the harder 


part is all cut off, you may dreſs the wound 


with honey of roſes, mixed with one eighth 
part of tincture of myrrh ; and if ſpongy 
fleſh ariſes, ſprinkle it with burnt alum. 

HAWK. This bird is diſtinguiſhed into 
two kinds; the long-winged and ſhort- 
winged hawk. 

The firſt year of'a hawk it is called a 
Soarage ; the ſecond. an Fnterview ; the 
third a White-Hawk ; and the fourth a 
Hawk of the firſt Coat. , 


ht. 
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HAY.: 


Of the firſt, there are theſe, which were matt 
Ain uſe here amongſt uss? 


* 7 * » \ + * 
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The Falcon and ditto Piercel Gentle. 
The Lanner and ditto Lanneret. 
Bockerel and ditto Bockeret. | 
The Saker and ditto Sakeret, 
? The Merlin and its male the Jack 'Mer- 
in I SCE IC3 £2 2FP 
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bin. | 
The Stelletto of Spain. ü 
The Blood Red Rook of Turky. © 
The Waſkite from Virginia. ns 
Of the ſhart-winged haw " chere are theſe 
that follow /: * 


The Eagle and its male the Iron. 

The Goſhawk and ditto Tiercel. 

The Sparrow-Hawk and its male the 
Muſket. 25 0 

The two ſorts of French Pie. 


Ol the inferior ſort, are theſe : 


The Stanyel, or Ring Tail, 

The Raven and Buzzard. ' 

The Forked Kite and Bold Buzzard. 
The Hen- driver, Sc. | ob 
Note, For the terms uſed in hawking, ſee 
the Article TxRM 8G. CFD 


HAYS. Particular nets for taking of 


rabbets, hares, c. common to be bought 


in ſhops that ſell nets ; and they may be had 
larger, or ſhorter, as you think fit; from 


| fifteen to twenty fathom is a good length; 


q 


| 


5 


and ſor depth a fathom. 

As rabbets often ſtraggle abroad about 
mid-day for freſh graſs ; when you perceive 
a number gone forth to any remote brakes 
orthickets, pitch two or three of theſe hays 
about their burrows ; lie cloſe there: but 
in caſe you have not nets enough to encloſe 
all their burrows, ſome may be ſtopped 


with ſtones, buſhes, SS. 


Then-ſet out with the coney dog, to 
hunt up and down ata good diſtance, and 
N 3 7 5 . 4 . & A 27 f F : : - draw 
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| The Hobby and ditto Jack, or Rob- 


HEA 
draw on by degrees to the man who is with 
vou and dies clofe by the hay, who may 
take them into it.. MI 2977D 


"HAYWARD, on Hawn, 2 keeper: || 


of the common herd of cattle of the toumn, 
who is to look that they neither break not 
crop the edges of encloſed grounds, and is 


ſworn in the Lord's court for the perform- | 
. 4 4 your ramingues, or kickers a 


- 9 - 


ance of his office. x Buch Bas 5 nnn 
HEAD or 4 Horss' ſhould be narrow, 
lean and dry, neither ſnould it be too long: 
but the main point is a good onſet, ſo as he 
may be able to bring it into its natural 
ſituation: which is, that all the fore parts, 
from the brow to the noſe, be perpendicu- 
lar to 3 
were applied 


thereto, it muſt juſt raze or 


ma 2541003" een e een, . 

Every horſe that has a large head, is apt | 
to reſt and loll upon the bridle, and by 
that means, in a journey, tire the hand of 
the rider; and beſides, he can never appear 
well with a large head, unleſs he has alſo a 
long and well turned :neck. 
Head of a horſe imports the action of his | 
neck, and the effect of the bridle and the 
wriſt : this horſe plants his head well, and 
obeys the hand; ſuch a horſe refuſes to 
place his head ; he ſhoots out his noſe, and 
never reſts right upon the hand, &c. 

HEAD ix, Aub LIKEWISE. THE Hirs. 
You muſt paſſage your horſe's-head and 
croupe in, i. e. work him ſideways, upon 
two parrallel lines, at ſtep or trot, ſo that 
when the horſe makes a volt, his ſhoulders 
mark a piſte, or trade, at the ſame time 
that his haunches give the tract of another, 
and the horſe plying or bending his neck, 
turns his head a little within the volt, and 
ſo looks upon the ground he is to go over. 

HEAD-STALL. See Cavssson, 

HEADS [amongſt Hunters] ; all thoſe in 
deer that have double burs, or the antlers; 
royals and croches turned downwards, are 
properly termed heads... 

Heads of ſo many croches: all heads of | 


placed aloft, all of 


four, the croches: being | 
of a cluſter of nuts, 


one height, in form 


generally go by this name. See Hanrs. 


is ſaid of a horſe, who through 
neſs of his neck, weakneſs of his back, 


und, ſo that if a plummet 


river Ouſe. A ſalmon heck is a 


HE E 


| + HEARSE [among Hunters), a hind of 


the ſecond year of her age. See Baocker 
HEART S. A horfe of two hearts, i. e. 
a horſe that works in the manage with con- 
ſtraint and irreſolution, and cannot be 
brought to conſent to it. | 
Such horſes are much of a-piece with 
zinſt the ſpurs. 
_ HEAVY. : To reſt heavy upon the hand, 
the ſoft- 


and weight of his fore-quarters, or through 


 wearineſs," throws himfelf upon the bridlc, 
but withal, without making any reſiſtance, 


of. any effort to forte the horſeman's hand. 
Thus they ſay, Ls | 


Tour horſe has too great an appui or reft 


upon the bridle; he is heavy upon the hand; 
trot him upon his haunches, and ſuſtain or 
bear up with the bridle. hs 
By ſtopping him, and making him go 
back frequently, you may make him light 
upon the hand, and fo correct that fault, if 
it comes only from lazineſs and ſtiffneſs ; 
but if it proceeds from a defect in the back, 
there is no remedy for it. 
Though a horſe is heavy 


yet that is not ſo great a 


- 


upon the hand, 
Kult as if he 


preſſed and reſiſted the hand. See Press. 


HECK. An engine to take fiſh in the 
grate to 


catch that ſort of fiſh. 
HEEL or 4 Horsz ſhould be high and 


large, and on: fide of it ſhould not riſe 
higher upon the paſtern than the other. 


For diſtempers in this part, and their 
cures. See ScaßB;Y HEELS and SCRATCHES. 

HEEL or a Hos, is the lower hinder- 
part of the foot, comprehended between 


the quarters, and oppoſite to the toe. 


This being the part of a man that is arm- 


ed with the ſpur, the word heels is taken 


from the ſpur itſelf: hence they ſay, 
This horſe underſtands the heel well; he 
knows the heels: he obeys the heels ; he 


deer which do not bear above three or | anſwers the heels; he is very well upon the 


heels: the meaning of all which is, that 

the horſe obeys the ſpurs; which, in effect, 

is fiyiog from them. 
Make * 


—— — —— ëmu— Gr ee us — — — 


HID. . 


Make him fly from the right * make | 


fim fly from the. left. 


To ride a horſe upon the hands aa 1 Heels; 


is to make him take the kids of the _— 


and the heels with a tender ſenſe. 11 B 


To ride a horſe from one heel to 45 bend 
is to make him go ſide-ways, ſometimes to 
one heel, ſometimes to another: for in- 
ſtance, having gone ten paces, in fly 
ing from the right heel, you make him 
without ſtopping go ſtill ſide ways in fly- 
ing from the left heel, and ſo on itte 
nately. : 
Inner heel, and outer heel. See Is AND 
Narrow. 


. HEELED, ox boden Backus 4 


fighting cock, that ſtrikes or wounds much 
with his ſpurs. Cock maſters know ſuch a 
cock, while a chicken, by the OY of his 
two heels together in his going 
HEINUSE [among HuntersJa roe-buck 
of the fourth vear. | 
HELPS. To teach A horſe his. len, 


there are ſeven helps or aids to be known; | 


theſe are the voice, rod, bit, or ſaaffle, the 
calves of the legs, the ſtirrups, the ſpur, |. 
and the ground. Theſe helps are occaſion- 
ally turned into corrections. See Alps. 
HERBER. A French word uſed by the 


farriers, importing the ren applica- 


tion: 


For ſome diſeaſes, ſuch as thoſe of the 
head and the anticor, they put into a horſe's | 


counter a piece of hellebore-root, which 
makes it ſwell and ſuppurate. | | 

HERN ox HERONY. A large wild water- 
fowl, with a long neck and bill, that flies 
high, and feeds upon fiſh. 

A hern at ſiege, is a hern ſtanding at the 
water-ſide, and watching for prey. | 

HERN-SHAW. A place where herns 

HERNERY. breed. 

HIDE-BOUND. A diſtemper in deaf | 
where the ſkin ſticks ſo faſt to the back and 
ribs, that you cannot pull it from the fleſh 
with your hand. 

This proceeds from ſeveral eint 1 bene 


+ | 


times from poverty, and want of good or- 


dering ; ſometimes by being over- heated 
with. hard and careleſs)y letting him 


SO 


4 


* 


| the firſt year. She fawns in April and May. 


HOB 


ſtand in the wet and rain ſometimes it pro- 
ceeds from foul and d blodd, which 
dries up the fleſh, which wanting it's natu- 
ral cour̃ſe, cauſeth this ſhrigking. of the (kin 
together. that makes him have a great, 
ſhrivelled, and ſhrunk-vp belly to his flanks, 
cauſing his hare to Carts and- ou ys: to 
ſwell, Ac. 10 1 
' Hard uſage and bad keeping a are the moſt 
general ;;cavſes, when it is an. original di- 
ſtemper; but it is for the moſt part a ſym- 
tom attending ſome other diſeaſe, the hide- 
bound horſe is ſaid by many to be cheſt- 
foundered or body · ſoundered. 
As to the cure, if it is a ſymptom attend- 
ing another diſcaſe, it's remedy is the re- 
moval of the diſeaſe on which it depends. 
4 general it wry hin a N Eeive 
et. 2; 
HIGH BEARING COCK: A term fed 
with reſpect to fighting cocks ; which ſig- 
 nifies one that is larger than the cock he 
fights with; as à low ee cock, is one 
over- matched for hei ght. 1 
HIND, ſamong Hunters), a female tag, 
'fo called inthe third year of it's age. In the 
ſecond year ſhe is called a hearſe or brocks 
liter the firſt-year a calf. 
HIND CAL. A male hart, on hind of 


HIND-HAND. See HAND: n is 
HIP. See Hi uncn. 
HIP-SHOT. A horſe is ſaid to be ſuch 
when he has ſprained his haunches or hips, 
ſo as to relaxate the ligaments that Beep the 
bone in it's due place. 11 315 
 HIP-SHOT- 18 when the hip-bone of an 
| heed: is removed out of its place; this hap- 
| pens to a horſe many ways; by a wrench, 
ſtroke, or flip, ſtrain, fliding, or falling. 
The ſigns to know it, are, the horſe will 
halt, and go ſideling, and the fore-hip will 
fall lower than the other ;, nay, in time, the 
fleſh will conſume away; fo that if it be 
let alone too long, it will never de cured. 


See STRAINS, 

HOBBY... The hobby. ja heal of the 
lure, and not oſ the fiſt; is a high flier, and 
is, in every reſpect, like the Wo Io that 


| He is.4 wuch leſs birde:! 1 hoo . 
WM. The 


HOO 


The hobby bath a blue beak, büt the ſeer 
theref; arid legs, are yellow; the crinets or 


little feathers under ber eye are very black; 


the top of her head is betwixt black and 


low, and ſhe hath two white ſeams on her 


neck, the plumes under the gorge, and 
about the brows are reddiſh without ſpot or 
drop. the breaſt feathers for the moſt part 


brown, yet interſperſed with white ſpots ; 
her back; train and wings are black aloft, 
having no great ſcales upon the legs, unleſs 
it be à few beginning behind j the three 
ſtretchers and pounces are very large with 
reſpect to her ſhort legs; her brail feathers 
are tinctured between red and black; the 
pendant ones, or thoſe behind the thigh, 
of a ruſty, ſmoaky hue, oY 8 


HOG-STEER [amongſt Hunters] a wild | 


boat three years old. 
HOLD. As a mare holds. See Beate, 


HOOF or 4 Hogsz, is all the horn that 


rs when his foot is ſet to the ground; 


5 hoof | ſhould be of a figure very 
near round, and not longiſh, eſpecially 


towards che heel, for long feet are worth 


nothing. 
The horn of: the hoof ſhould be ſolid, 


tough, high, ſmooth, without any circles, 
ſomewhat ſbining, and of a dark colour, for 
the white is commonly brittle, and may be 
known by many pieces being broke from 
the horn round the foot: to be excellent, 


the horn ſnould be of the colour of a deer's 


| hoof, and the whole foot err but a: little 
larger below than aboveeee. 
The hoofs of a horſe are either er 
imperfect ; the former, but now deſcribed, 
is ſo diſpoſed, that the horſe may tread 
more on the toe than the heel, being alſo 
upright, - and ſomemhat hollow on the in- 
tide,” een 
1. As hd ths! imperfect hoof, it is that 
which: Wants any of the aforementioned 
qualities, particularly if it be not round; but 
broad; and ſpreading out ot the ſides and 


quarters; that horſe 
narrow heels, and in proceſs of times will 


be'flat-hoofed, neither will he carry a hoe 


long, or travel far; but ſoon ſurbate; and 
by treading more upon the heels * on 


for the moſt part has 


* 


0 0 


the toes, he will go low on the paſterns, ſo 
that his feet through weakneſs become ſub- 


1 to falſe quarters, gravelling, &c. 
2. Others are rugged, or brittle-hoofed : 


94 24 the hoof is not ſmooth, and full of 


circles like rams horns, it is not only un- 
ſeemly to the eye, but even a ſign that the 
* in no _ frre but too hot and 

1 

18. Some hoofs are long. which cauſe the 
horſe to tread all upon the heels, to go low 
in the paſterns, and 4 that means to breed 
wind-galls. 1 - 

4. There are e crooked hiovls; b.oad 
on the outſides, and narrow on the inſide, 
whereby the horſe is ſplay-foored ; this will 
oblige him to tread more inward than out- 
ward, and go fo cloſe with his joints to- 
gether, that he cannot well travel' without 
interfering, or perhaps ſtriking one leg ſo 
hard againſt the other as to become lame; 
but if it be broad within, and narrow with- 
out, that is not hurtful, yet will occaſion 
the horſe's gravelling more on the outſide 
than the inſide. 
5. Others have flat hooks, and riot hollow 
within, which give riſe to the inconvenien- 
cies above ſpecified in the fifſt ſort of im- 

rfect hoofs; but if it be too hollow, it 
will dry the faſter, and make him hoof- 
bound, ſince the too hollow hoof is a ſtrait, 
narrow one, and grows upright; for though 


the horſe treads upright, and not on his 


heels, yet ſuch kind of ory will ay too 


faſt, if not continually ſtoppe 
6. When the fruſh is + aa abs Feels 


will be weak, and ſo ſoft hat you may 


almoſt bend them together, then he will 


never tread 1 NN on the ones or hard 


ground.” 


7. Some have narrow heeks ; they are 
tendereſt; that at laſt the horſe will grow to 
be hoof- bound. See SHOEING, 

_ » HOOF BON V, is a round bony ſwelling, 
growing upon the very top of an horſe's 


hoof, and always is cauſed « Sebi blow or 


| bruiſe, or by bruiſing himſelf in his ſtall; by 


endeavouring to ſtrike at a horſe that ſtands 
next him, and ſo ſtrikes againſt ae. bar ac 


| parts them. | 
The 
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| wax, of each equal quantities melted to- 


HOO 


The cure is, firſt to digeſt the ſwelling, | 
either with rotten litter, or hay boiled in old | 
urine, or elſe with a plaiſter of wine-lees | 
and wheaten flour boiled together to ripen 
it and bringit to a ne or diſſolye 


the tumour. 

But if it comes to a head, lance it in the 
loweſt part of the ſoftneſs, with a thin hot 
iron to let out the matter. T 

Tent it with turpentine, deer's ſuet and | 


—— th —_ — IIS 


gether, laying a plaiſter of the ſame ſalve 
over it, to keep in the tent till it be 'tho- 
roughly well. 

HOOE-BOUND IN 4a fhrink- 
ing of the hoof at the top, and at the heel, 
which makes the ſkin ſtart above the hoof 


and ſo grow over it. 


It may happen to a horſe divers ways; 
either by keeping him too dry in the ſtable, - 


by ſtrait ſhoeing; or elſe by ſome unnatural 
heat after foundering, 


The ſigns of it are, he will halt ines | 


his hoofs will be hot, and if you knock them 
hy a hammer, they will ſound hollow like 


n bottle. 
or the cure, that being the proper his 


nov of the farrier, I ſhall omit to e | 


for it here. 

HOOF-BRITTLE. - An infirmity in 
horſes, proceeding either naturally or acci- 
dentally ; naturally from the fire or dam; 
accidentally from a ſurfeit, that falls down 


having been Fade a c. 

For the cure, take unwrought was, tur- 
pentine, ſheep's ſuet, and hog's greaſe, of 
each four ounces; ſallad oil, a quarter of a 


pint, and of dog's-greaſe, "half a pound: 


boil them all together, and keep them in i 
gally-pot for uſe. . 

With this anoint the boof well for two or 
three days, eſpecially at the ſetting on of 
the hair, and ſtop them with ene and 
hog's-greaſe melted together. 


OOF-CAST, or; CavTiING | or vnn | 
Hoor, is, when the coffin follp clean ay 


from a horſe's foot. 


HOOF-SWELLED. | An Genie that 
fornetiepes happens to young horſes by voy i 


HO R 


| over-tidden, or too hard wronght, which 


cauſes them to ſwell in that part, by reaſon 
of the blood falling down and ſettling there, 
which, if not resin. will beget a 
wet ſpavin. ; 

It proceeds from ſome founder, rick, or 
ſlap, breaking on the top round about the 
ors which, in time caules it to All 
9 Nie ! 2 1218-4 

For ee 5 - ake * irongelt-ac aq la- 
fortis you can get, and firſt file or draw - 


| the old hoof ſome what near, with a file, or 


drawing - iron; then touch the hoof, ſo pre- 
pared, three or four dreſſings or more, with 
the aqua- fortis, and anoint the foot with * 


ointment, made of one pound of h 


greaſe, patch-greaſe three quarters o j 


pound; Venice turpentine, five ounces; 
new wax, three ounces, and ſallad oil, three 


ovnces.; all melted together over the fire: 
the coffin of the for up to the top, being 


| anointed with this, a new baps will grow on 


it. 
HOOF LOOSBNED, is an 2 in 
a horſe y-it is a diſſolution or dividing of the 
horn or coffin — his hoof from the flech, at 
che ag on of the corone. 
the paring be round about . co- 

. proceeds ſrom his being foundered; 
if in part, then by. a prick of ſome.channel- 
nail, quitter - bone, strand, gravelling, cloy- 
ing; or the like. 

When the -hoof is looſens d by founder- 
ings it will break firſt in the fore part of the 
coronet, right againſt the toes, becauſe the 


humour alſo ate diſpoſed 80 deſcend lain 
the toe. 

Blut ii it proceeds from 9 80 N 

| ling, and the like, then the hoof will Jooſen 


ound about. equally at fieſt; hut if it be 
| 3 by a quitter- bone, or hurt upon the 
coronet, it wilt break right above the 
grieved p Coy ig very rarely 71 to 
80 * arther: as for the cure of the for- 
mer, ad are properly the, * Is of a 
frier. 4 30 0 Ne Lge 
Hon. en Hook; | * yo, 
_ . HORN». To give a ſtroke W. 
is to bleed a horſe in the roo f ot | 
with the horn of a ſtag or werte the tip 


* 
; ” "4 
HN OR 


and end of which is ſo ſharp and pointed, as 


40 perform tho office of a lan cet. 
We ſtrike wich the horn in the middle of 
the fourth notck or ridge of the upper 
Jaw 0 . 8 1 , 7 | T 


" HORNS or Der Casrino, is a ſingu- 


lar phenomenon, the true reaſon of which 
ſeems to be a ſtoppage of the circulation; fo 
that being deprived of the nouriſhing juice, 
they fall off much in the ſame manner as 
the leaves of the trees do in autumn. About 
ten days after the horns are caſt, the new 
ones begin to appear: theſe at firſt are ſofr 
and hairy, but they afterwards grow hard, 
and the creature rubs off the hair. 


HORN-GELT. A tax within the 


bounds of a foreſt, for all manner of horned 
HORSE. A four-footed animal of great 
uſe to mankind, - eſpecially in the country; 
this creature being by nature valiant, ſtrong, 
and nimble; above: all other beaſts, moſt 
able and apt to endure the extremeſt labours, 
the even quality of his compoſition being 
ſuch, that neither extreme heat dries up his 
ſtrength, nor the violence of the cold freezes 
the warm temper of his moving ſpirits: he 
is moft gentle and loving 


to man, apt to be 
taught, and not ſorgetful when an impreſ- 
fion is fixed in his brain, being watchful 
above all other beaſts, and will endure his 
labour with an empty ſtomach. He is na- 
turally given to cleanlineſs, and has an ex- 
cellent ſcent, even not ſo much as to offend 
any man with all his il] fayours. For the 
different ſymptoms of fiekneſs,/oe S1cxness 


or Horsss. *- „ * 
Now for his ſhape in general; the uſual 
character is, that he muſt have the eyes and 
joints of an ox; the ſtrength and foot of a 
mule, the hoofs' and thighs of an aſs; the 
throat and neck of a- wolf, the ear and tail 
of a fox, the breaſt and hair of a woman, 
the boldneſs of a lion, the ſhape and quick- 
ſightedneſs of a ſerpent, the face of a cat, 


the Iightneſs' and nimbleneſs of a hate, a 
pace, a dehberate trot, à pleaſant gal- hoofs, 
rebounding leap, and 


high 1 
lop, aſwift ruuning, a reb ap 

to be preſent and quick in and. ENI 5 
As to bis colours, the reader is referred to 


1! 


8 


7 
4 


? 
1 


the withers 


HO R 
the article af Con ouns or a Hors ; only 
it is fit to mention here, that the beſt colours 
are the brown-bay, dapple- grey, roan; 
bright bay, black with a white near-foot be- 
hind, white fore-foot before, white ſtar, 
cheſnut or forrel with any of theſe marks, 


or dun with a black lift. 
But to return to the more particular 


parts of a horſe, and fo ſet them in view in 


the beſt manner; it is required that the hoof 
be black, ſmooth, large, dry, round, and 
hollow; the paſterns ſtraight and upright, 
fetlocks ſhort, the legs ſtraight and fat, 
called alſo laſh-legged ; the knees bony; 
lean; and round; the neck. long, high- 
reared, and great towards the breaſt; the 
breaſt large and round; the ears long, ſharp, 


| ſmall, and upright; the forehead lean and 


large; the eyes great, full, and black ; the 
brows well filled, and ſhooting outwards ; 
the jaws lender and lean, wide and open; 
the mouth great; the head large and lean, 
like to a ſheep; the mane thin and large; 
arp and pointed; the back 
mort, even, plain, and double chined ; 
the fides and ribs: deep, large, and bear- 
ing out, like the cover of a trunk, and 
cloſe ſhut at the huckle-bone.;. the belly 
long: and t, but hid under the ribs ; 

the flanks full, but yet gaunt ; the rump ' 


round, plain, and broad, with a large ſpace 


between the buttocks; the thighs long and 
large, with well faſhioned bones, and thoſe 
fleſhy; the hams dry and ſtraight; the trun- 
cheon ſmall, long, well ſet on, and well 


couched; the train long, not too thick, 


and falling to the ground; the yard and 
ſtones ſmall; and he ſhould be well riſen 
before. For his quality, /ee Vicous. For 
the different parts of a horſe, /ee the Article 
Paares i 
The horſe ſhould have a broad forehead, 
a great eye, a lean head; thin, ſlender, 
lean, wide jaws; a long, high, rearing 
neck; rearing withers ; a broad, deep, chett 
and body, - upright paſterns, and narrow 


There are many things relati to a 
horſe, and very neceſſary to be known, 
which will be found under their proper ar- 

K k 1 ticles; 
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ticles; only there are a feẽ which are not ſo 
conveniently reducible under ſuch heads, 
which muſt have room heree. | 

To begin with turning a horſe to graſs: | 
you ought; eight or nine days before you do 


* 


it, to take blood from him; next day after, 
give him the drink called diapente; and in 
a day or two after his drink, abate of his 
cloaths by degrees, before you turn him 
out, leſt by taking them off on a ſudden 
he ſhould take cold; and curry him not at 
all after his cloaths are taken off, but let 


him ſtand in his duſt, for that will keep 


him warm; neither is it proper to put him 
out till the middle of May at ſooneſt; for 


till that time graſs will not have bite enough; | 


and let the day be warm, ſun-ſhine, and 
about ten o'clock, for horſes pampered in 
ftables, and kept cloſe, will be very ſubject 


to take cold. | GAL 
To take him up from graſs, he muſt be 


very dry, elſe he will be ſubject to be ſcab- 


by; and that not later than Bartholomew-tide, 
when the ſeaſon begins to let cold dews fall, 
that cauſe much harm to your horſe ; and 
then alſo.the heart of the graſs begins to 


fail, iaſomuch, that the graſs which he then 


feeds upon, breeds. no nouriſhment, 
but groſs, phlegmatic, and cold humours, 
which putrify and corrupt the blood; alſo 
take him up very quickly, for fear of melt- 
ing his greaſe, his fat gotten at graſs being 
very tender: and a day or two aſter he is 
in the (table, let him be ſhod, let blood, 
and drenched, which will prevent the ſtag- 
gers, yellows, and the like diſtempers, oc - 
caſioned by the gall and ſpleen, which the 
heart and ſtrength of the graſs, through 


the rankneſs of the blood, engender in the 


But the curious, after they have taken 
the horſe into the ſtable, before they either 
bleed or drench him, in a hot, ſun-ſhining 
day, take him out into a convenient place, 
and there trim him; where taking ordinary 
ern ſoap, anoint his head and every 
part of him with it all over, taking care 


that none gets into his eyes and ears; then 
they waſh him very well all over with warm 


water, wiping him with a warm linen cloth, 


ever ſo many people. 


is by horſe · courſers called biſhoping,, an 
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and afterwards rubbing: him dry with-wool- 
len cloths ; then! ſoap him all over again, 
eſpecially. his mane and tail, and waſh'him 
very clean with back lye, with a wiſp or 
woollen cloth, and when they have ſuffici- 
ently cleanſed him, dry him as before; and 
leading him into the ſtables, let him be 
cleanſed with a clean, thin, ſoft cloth. 

So much for turning in and gut of graſs. 
There are two or three things more to be 
added, that are of ſome importance in re- 
ference to this noble creature; and the firſt 
is, to make a horſe follow his maſter, and 
to find him out and challenge him amongſi 

Take a pound of oatmeal, to which put 
a quarter of a pound of honey, and half a 
pound of liquorice, make à little cake 
thereof, and put into your boſom next to 
your naked ſkin, then run and labour your - 
ſelf till you ſweat, when ſo, rub all your 
ſweat upon your cake; then keep the horſe 
faſting a day and a night, and give it him 
to eat, which done, turn him looſe, and he 
ſnall net only follow you, but alſo hunt and 
ſeek you out when he has, loſt you; and 
when he comes to you, ſpit in his mouth, 
anoint his tongue with your ſpittle, and thus 
doing, he will never forſake du. 

Another thing is, to ſnew how to make a 
horſe look young: take a crooked iron, no 
bigger than a wheat corn, and having made 
it red hot, burn a little black hole in the 
tops of the two outermoſt teeth of each 
fide the nether chap hefore, next to the 
tuſnes when the mark is worn out, then 
pick it with an awl blade, making the 
ſhell fine and thin: then with a ſharp ſcrap- 


ing iron, make all his teeth white and clean; 


this done take a ſine lancet, and about the 
hollows of the horfe's eyes which are ſhrunk 
down, make a little hole only through the 
ſkin, and put in the quill; of à raven or 
crow, and blow the ſkin full of wind; then 
take the quill out, lay. your finger on the 
hole a little while, and the wind will ſtay 
in, and he will look as, youthful as if he were 
but ſix years old. Nn 


a 1 75 in nd 
This way of making a horſe look faut 
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is neceſſary to be known by countrymen and 
others, not to cheat others with, but to pre- 


vent their being cheated themſelves; and 
matches: and herein you muſt conſider, 
firſt, che ſhape of a horſe's body, there be- 


ing ſome that are round, plump, and cloſe 


therefore they ſhould have great regard to 
the Rurrs rox Buying Horsts, which is 
an article by itſelf, and to which all perſons 
een 175 
There may be other lawful occaſions, be- 
ſides ſervice of war, to prevent a horſe from 
neighing; for which end, take a liſt of 
woollen cloth, and tying it faſt in many 
folds about the midſt of his voice, or wind- 
pipe, and it will do, for it has been often 
tried and approved. See Marxzs, Horse- 
Frs, TRAVELILIINCG-Honxss, DRAUuoHT- 
Hors, STALLIOnNs, HoRsr's Ack, Colours 
or 4 Honsz, CoLT-Tamixc, STup, Se. 


You will likewiſe meet with the ſeveral diſ- 


eaſes incident to horſes, under their Arti- 
cles, together with the ſeveral methods and 
preſcriptions for the cures, too long to be 
here named. For his vices and how they 
may be remedied, fee Vicss. | © 
- HORSE-FEEDER. There are many 
obſeryations to be made by one engaged in 


this office, in order to perform it well, eſ- 


pecially when he has the care of running- 
horſes, but we ſhall only mention a few. 
1. As to meat or drink, if there be any 
ſuch, or other -nouriſhment that he knows 
good for a horſe,” which the beaſt refuſes, 
you muſt not thruſt it violently upon him, 
but by gentle enticements with him thereto, 
tempting him hen he is moſt hungry or 
moſt dry; if he get but a bit at a time, he 
will ſoon increaſe to a greater quantity. 


Ever let him have leſs than he deſires ; 
and that he may be brought the ſooner to it, 


mix the meat he loves beſt with that he 
loves worſt, till both be equally familiar, ſo 
ſhall-he be a ſtranger to nothing that is good 


and wholeſome. 


2. If be finds a horſe ſubject to Riffacſs 


and lameneſs, to the ſurbate, or to tender- 
neſs of feet, then he ſhould give him his 
heat upon ſmooth, carpet earth, or forbear 


ſtrong grounds, hard high-ways, -croſs-ruts | 


and furrows, till extremity compel him. 
3. For the condition of a horſe's body, 
he muſt account the ſtrongeſt ſtate which is 


| 
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{ the higheſt and fulleſt of fleſh, ſ> it be good, 
hard, without inward foulneſs, to be the 


beſt and moſt proper for the performing of 


knit: together, which will appear fat and 


well ſhaped, when they are lean and in 


poverty; while: others that are raw-boned 


lender, and looſe knit, will appear lean and 
deformed, when they are fat, foul, and full 
of groſs humours. 


So likewiſe for their inclinations ; for 


| ſome horſes at the firſt, feed outwardly, and 
carry a thick rib, when they are inwardly as 


lean as may be; whereas others appear lean 


to the eye, when they are only greaſe. 


In which caſe; the feeder has two helps to 


improve his knowledge, the outward and 


the inward one. * 

4. The firſt is, the outward handling and 
feeling the horſe's body all over his ribs, but 
particularly upon his ſhort and hindermoſt 
ribs, and if his fleſh generally handle ſofc 
and looſe, and the fingers fink therein as in 
down, he is foul without all queſtion; but 
if it be hard and firm, and only ſoft upon 
the hindermoſt rib, he has greaſe and foul 
matter within him, which muſt be voided, 
whatever comes of it. And for the anward 
help, that is only ſharp exerciſe, and ſtrong 
ſcouring, the firſt to diſſol ve, and the latter 
to bring it away. 2th an 

g. It is the feeder's buſineſs to obſgrve the 
horſe's ſtones, for if they hang downwards, 
or low from bis body, he is out of luſt and 
heart, and is either ſick of greaſe or other 
ſoul humours; but in caſe they lie cloſe 


truſſed up, and hid in a ſmall room, then 
he is healthful, and in good plight. 


6. As to his limbs, the feeder or groom 
muſt ever before he runs any match or heat, 
bathe his legs, from the knees and gambrels 
downwards, either with clarified dogs'- 
greaſe, trotter- oil, or the belt hog's-greale, 
and work it in well with his hands, not with 
fire, for, what he gets not in the firſt night, 


will be got in the next morning, and what 


is not got in then, will be got in when he 
comes to uncloath at the end of the courſe ; 
2 | ſo 
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ſo that the ointment need be uſed but once; 


but the rubbing as often as there is oppor- 
7. The feeder may in any of the latter 
fortnights of a running horſe's feeding, if 
he finds him clear, and his greaſe conſumed, 
about ſix in the evening, give him water in 
a reaſonable quantity, made luke warm, 


keeping him faſting an hour after: alſo, if 


through the unſeaſonableneſs of weather 
you cannot water him abroad, then at your 


watering hours you are to do it in the houſe, 
with warm water, and an handful of wheat- 


meal, bran, or oatmeal, finely powdered, 
(which laſt is the beſt) put mto the water, 
which is very wholeſome, : 

8. He muſt have fpecial regard to all 
airing, breathings, and other exerciſes what- 


ever; to the ſweating of the horſe, and the 


occaſion, as walking a foor-pace, ſtanding 
ſtill in the ſtable, and the like; this ſhews 
that the horſe is faint, foul fed, and wants 
exerciſe: but if upon good occaſions, as 
ſtrong heats, great labour, and the like, he 


ſweat, and it is a white froth like ſoap-ſuds, | 
heis inwardly foul, and alio wants exerciſe: | 


again, if the ſweat be black, and as it were 
only water thrown upon'him, without any 


frothineſs, then he is cleanſed, and in good 


luſt, and good caſe, and may be rid with- 
out any danger. bet 

9. And laſtly, he ſhould obſerve his hair 
in general, but eſpecially on his neck, and 
thoſe parts that are uncovered, for if they 
lie ſleek, ſmooth, and cloſe, holding the 
beauty of their natural colour, the horſe is 
in good caſe ; but if rough and ſtaring, or 
diſcoloured, he muſt be inwardly cold at 
heart, and wants both cloaths and warm 
keeping. e 05 . 
HORSE-HAIR NOOSES, are devices 
to take birds by the neck or legs, ſometimes 
by both; the moſt proper places for that 
purpoſe, being amongſt buſhes and ſmall 
coppices, and the manner thus: 


Make little hedge-rows, about half * | 


foot high, by ſticking ſmall furz-buſhes, 


brambles, or thorns, Se. in direct or | 


crooked lines, of fuch a length and number 


as you think fit, according to the game you 
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ſuppoſe the place may afford; and then at 
ſeveral diſtances; leave little open ſpaces big 


enough for the birds to paſs through. The 
letters A, B, C, ſhew the paſſages or void 


ſpaces, in every one of which you muſt fix 
a ſhore ſtick, of the bigneſs of one's finger, 


and tie thereto a nooſe of horſe-hair, finely 
twiſted, with a flip-knot, that the fowl en- 
deavouring to "paſs through may draw it 
upon his neck, and fo be ſtrangled. See 


But for woodcocks, the ſprings are to be 
laid flat on the ground, to catch them by 
the legs; and good ſtore of partridges may 
alſo be taken by thefe devices,” ſet acroſs a 
ploughed furrow, in the bottom, in caſe 
there be any in the field. See Plate 
A e 

HORSES KIDNIES DrsonDtrtD. 
Many are the diſeaſes 'to which the kid- 


neys are ſubjeR, ſuch as inflammation, 


obſtruction, ulceration, relaxation, Ce. 
whence ſuppreſſion "of urine, diabetes, 


| bloody urine, '&c. but the gravel and the 


ſtone very rarely, if ever, affect horſes, not- 
withſtanding ſome directions are given for 
theſe complaints in "caſe of an inſtance 


thereof occurring. Theſe diſeaſes which 


do oſten diſorder the kidneys, if they con- 
tinue long are uſually dangerous, particu- 
larly if the horſe grows feeble, if blotches 
which turn into ſcabs appear, or if his appe- 
tite continue to fail. 

An uſual weakneſs in the loins; foul or 
bloody urine diſcharged with difficulty; loſs 
of appetite; faintneſs, if put to any exer- 
ciſe; when he is put to ſtep backward, if 
it occaſions a conſiderable degree of pain, 
eaſy to be obſerved by a by-ſtander; any or 
all theſe indicate ſome degree of fault in the 
kidneys. The laſt ſymptom happens when a 
horſe's back or loins have been ſtrained, but 
it is then unattended with neither the loſs 
of appetite or fleſh; or the diſordered ap- 
pearancesin the urine, except now and then, 


that it is rather mote high coloured than is 
natural to a healthy ſtate, UV 


If the difficulty of ſtaling be attended 
with muchfever, an inflammation inthe kid- 


neys may be ſuſpected. ' If the urine 5 cs 


. 


n 
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| freely diſcharged, but is foul;-dark colou- 
red, or foetid,” and has a red or purple 
coloured ſediment, on ſtanding. à little 


while, there is an ulcer in the kidney, 
adually deſtroy the horſe; in 


which will 
the milder kind of ulcers, the ſediment 


hath the PIR of good pus or matter, 
from the 1 


the matter which is diſcharged from an 
ulcer in the bladder, which is without 
or with very little blood, and that, darker 
coloured” than that which ariſes from the 


kidnie. 


5187 at diferderr of the kidnien, violent 
Exerciſe and heavy burdens ſhould care- 


fully be guarded againſt... Young horſes 
have frequently a weakneſs in their xid- 
nies z in which caſe if care is not had to 
exerciſe nor to load them too freely, and to 
feed them regularly and tolerably well, un- 
til they are ſix or ſeven years 


hereof-will be their deſtrution. | 


To relieve theſe complaints, if there is 


any degree of fever, bleed according to 


the ſtrength nditi | 
and give the cooling medicines directed 


urface of a wound, only mixed 
with blood, which diſtinguiſhes it from 
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age, they | 
will- out grow this infirmity ; but neglect 


and condition of the horſe, 


for fevers: the heat being moderated, and 
his belly tolerably lax, give the following: 


If there is no fever, nor tendency to in- 
flamtnation, the bleeding may be omitted; 


in its ſtead put a rowel under the belly, 


then proceed-as follows: 


 '- Ditretic Balls for diſeaſed Kidnits: 
| Take balſam-capivi, Venice-ſoap, and 


nitre, of each one ounce ; beat them well 


together, and form them into-a ball, which 
repeat every four, ſix, or eight hours, until 
the urine is freely diſcharged and recovers 
a more healthy appearance: let his drink 
be water, in which parſley or marſhmallow 
roots have been boiled, with four ounces 
of nitre meachgalton, . 7 
HoORSE-LOCK and KEY, an inſtru- 
ment to open a horſe's fetter, or chain- 
. OD FTOTIPSTYE Ra3ch BODY oc 
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It is a ſquare. iron plate, bent at one end, 
having a ſquare hole and nicks in one part 
of it, to anſwer the ſprings and wards with- 
in the bolt; the other end is bent half round, 


with a ſmall turn at the end to make it look 


handſome, ES 

-HORSE-MEASURE, a rod of box to- 
ide out of a cane, with a ſquare at the end, 
being divided into hands and inches, to 
meaſure the heighth of horſes, 

HORSE. SHOE ; of theſe there are ſeve- 
ral ſorts : | 1. That called planch-ſhoe or 
py nv which makes a good foot, and a 

ad leg, by reaſon it cauſes the foot to grow 


beyond the meaſure of the leg; though for 


a weak heel it is exceeding good, and will 
laſt longer than any: ſhoe, being borrowed 
from the moil, that has weak heels and 
fruſhes, to. keep the feet from ſtones aud 


gravel. | 
2. Shoes with calkins, which tho' they 


be intended to ſecure the horſe from ſliding, 


yet they do him more harm than good, ſo 
that he cannot tread evenly upon the 


| 


pecially upon ſtony ways, where the ſtones 
will not ſuffer his calkins to enter, the foot 
ſüps with more violence ;, though ſome do 
not think a horſe well ſnod unleſs all his 
ſhoes be made with calkins, either ſingle 


or double; however, the double ones are 


leſs hurtful,. for he will tread evener with 


painful than help 


| 7 


them than with ſingle calkins, but they 


muſt not be over long, or ſharp pointed, 


but rather ſnort and flat. 


3. There are ſhoes for rings, which: 


were firſt invented to make a horſe liſt his 


feet up high. Though ſuch ſhoes are more 
ful, and it is an unplea- 
ſing ſight: this is uſed for horſes that have 
not found! hoofs, for tender feet fear to 


touch the | Sp that is hard: but what 
a remedy, proves a prejudice 
to the horſe, by adding high calkins, or 


is intended 


o 


elſe theſe rings' to his ſhoes, for that 


means he is made to have weaker heels than 


„„ ro 5057290.  beon g ew; 
4. Shoes with ſwelling: welts, or borders 


round about them, are uſed in Germany, Cc. 
| wr 


ground, whereby many times he wrenches. 
his foot, or ſtrains ſome ſinews, more eſ- 
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which being higher than the head of the 
nails, ſave them from wearing; and theſe 
are the moſt laſting ſhoes; if made of well 
tempered ſtuff, for they wear equally in all 
parts, and the horſe treads equally upon 
them. e | 

5. Others that uſe to paſs mountains 
where ſmiths are not ſo eaſily to be met with, 
carry ſhoes about them with vices, whereby 
they faſten them to the horſe's hoof without 
help of the hammer or nail;notwithſlanding 
it is more for ſhew than any good ſervice: 
for though chis ſort of thoe may fave his 
feet from ſtones, yet it ſo pinches his 
hoof, that he goes with pain, and per- 


haps injures it more than the ſtones do; 


therefore upon ſuch emergent occaſions, 
it is better to make uſe of a joint-ſhoe 
which is made of two pieces, with a flat 
rivet-nail joining them together in the toe, 
10 that you may make 1t both wide and 
narrow to ſerve any foot... 

6. The pa 


ſhoulder, which will cauſe him to bear upon 


that leg where the grief is, and conſe- 
2 | nobility and gentry would not make ſo 
7. A ſhoe proper for flat feet. | mach a trade of racing; and when they 
8. The panton, or patable-ſhoe, which 


quently uſe it the better. 


opens the heels, and helps hoof-binding. 
Theſe are of admirable uſe, in regard 


that they never ſhift upon the feet, and 


continue firmly in one place. 2 
9. And laſtly, the half panton ſhoe. ' - 


HORSE- RACING; a | diverſion more 
uſed in England than in all the world beſide. 


Horſes for this ſhould be as light as poſſible, 
large, long, but well ſhaped; with a 
ſhort back, long ſides, and a little long- 
legged, and narrow breaſted, for ſuch will 
gallop the lighter and nimbler, and run the 
filter Soleyſel- ſays, he ſhould be ſome- 
what long bodied, nervous, of great mettle, 
good wind, good appetite, very ſwift, and 
ſenſible of the ſpurs ; that he e er to be 
of an Engliſb breed, or barb, of a little 
ſize, with pretty ſmall legs, but the back 
ſinews a good diſtance from the bone, 
2 jointed, and have neat well ſhaped 
cet. e 14 


ſtern - ſnoe 1s neceſſary for a 
horſe that is burnt in the hip, ſtiffle, or 
came to be hard preſſed. - 


ny 


| 


| 


| 


| 
4 
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HOR 


The excellent breed we have of horſes 
for racing in our country, Fang through 
ſeveral abuſes they have been unfortunately 
injurious” to .a great many : perſons, yet if 
rightly regulated and made uſe of, might 
be very advantageous, , as well as pleaſant 


and diverting to men of quality; and that 


is by having plates run for at ſeveral times, 
and in ſeveral countries, by which we may 
come exactly to know the ſpeed, wind, 
force, and heart of every horſe that runs, 
which directs us infallibly in our choice, 


when we would furniſh ourſelves for hunt- 


ing, breeding, road, and the like ; where. 


as without ſuch trials, we muſt ſtand to the 


hazard, and not be at any certainty to meet 


with good ones. A horſe may travel well, 


hunt well, and the like, and yet when he 
comes to be preſſed hard, and forced to 
the extremity of what he can do, may not 
prove good at heart; and more parti- 
cularly, ſome racers have been beaten only 


by their heart ſinking. in them (that have 


wanted neither wind nor ſpeed) when they 
It were indeed to be wiſhed, that our 


run only for plates, or: matches, that they 
would do it for no more than may he loſt 
without damaging their eſtates; but to run 
for ſo great a ſum, that the loſs gannot be 
well borne, and conſequently endeavou- 
ring to win the ſame, if not more back 
again, it draws them into vaſt expence by 
way of preparation for revenge, the con- 
ſequences of which need not to be menti- 
oned. On the other hand, if a perſon 
proves ſucceſsful, he is but apt to fancy 
he ſhall prove ſo again, and ſets up for a 
brother of the ſpur; but runs ſo faſt, that 
ſometimes neither eſtate nor friends can 
keep along with him, and ſo turns Eis di- 


vyverſion into misfortunes, 


As to the method of ordering running 


horſes, or what is called keeping, ſince 


noblemen and gentlemen will do ſo, 
they will, find what is proper to be done 


in that reſpect under the article running: 


horſes, and therefore we will only bere 
| | ſuppoſe 


HOR 


ſuppoſe a horſe ſet to run far a plate, and 
that the hour of ſtarting is at hand, the drum 
beats or the trumpet ſounds, according to 


be ſure in the firſt place, to have your 
ſtomach empty, only take ſomething to 
keep out the wind, and to ſtrengthen you: 
if your are light, that you muſt carry 
weight, let it be equally quilted in your 
waiſtcoat; but it is better if you are juſt 
weight, for then you have no more to do 
than to dreſs you, according to your own 
fancy; your cloaths ſhould be of coloured 
ſilk, or of white Holland, as being very 
advantageous to the ſpectators; your 
waiſtcoat and drawers muſt be made cloſe 


to your body, and on your head a little 
cap tied on; let your boots be gartered 


up faſt, and your ſpurs muſt be of good 
metal; then mount and come to the 
ſtarting- place, where, going off briſkly 


or gently, as, occaſiog requires, make 


your horſe perform the courſe or heat, 
according to your intended defign, parti- 
cularly, if you would win the fame, and 


that your horſe excels in goodneſs more | 
than ſpeed, ſtart. him off roundly and run 


him to the very top, of what he van do, 
during the whole courſe or heat; and by 
that means, if the horſe you run againſt be 
not ſo good at the bottom, though he has 
more ſpeed, you ſhall beat him, becauſe 
he will be run off it a great way before 
he comes to the end. But on the contra- 
ry, if your hocſeꝭs talent be ſpeed, all that 
you can do is to wait upon the other horſe, 
and keep behind till you come almoſt to 
the ſtand, and then endeavour to give a looſe 
by him: ſometimes when you are to run 
more heats than one, it will be * policy 
to loſe. a heat; and in that caſe you muſt, 
for the eaſing and ſafeguard of your horſe, 
lie behind all the way as much as you can, 
provided you bring him in within diſtance, 


The poſture to be obſerved. is, that you 


knees, firm, and. your ſtirrups juſt at ſuc 
a len | they. 
thruſt home in them, you can raiſe. your- 


che ouſtom of the place where you run, 
to give notice for {tripping and weighing; 


th, that your feet, when they are 


— 


* 


| 


HOR 
ſelf a little in the ſaddle for your legs, 


without that allowance, will not be firm 
when you come to run; the counterpoize 


of your body mult be forward, to facilitate 


your horſe's running, and your elbows 


muſt be cloſe to your body; but be ſure 
above all things, that you do not incom- 
mode your horſe by ſwagging this or that 
way, as ſome do, for ſince weight is a great 


matter in running, and that a troubleſome 


rider is as bad as ſo much more weight, 
there is no need to ſay how neceflary it is 
to take great care of your ſeat and hand; 
you mult therefore beware of holding your- 


ſelf by the bridle, or of jobbing your horſe's 


mouth-upon any occaſion ; you muſt take 
your right rein in the fame hand, holding 
up the horſe, c. as you find it neceſſary, 
and every now and then remove the bridle 
in his mouth: but theſe things are beſt 
learned by experience and practice. 

A plate being to be run for by heats, 
every man that rides muſt be juſt weight at 
ſtarting, in great ſcales for the purpoſe, and 
at the end of the ſame heat; for if you 
want of your weight at coming in, you 
ſhall loſe your heat, though you are the firſt 
horſe; you have half an hour between the 
firſt and ſecond, to rub your horſes; at the 
warning of the drum and trumpet again, 
you mount, Sc. as before, and ſo till all 
is, done, which is three, and ſometimes 


three heats and a courſe. 


Nothing need be ſaid of the ceremonies 
relating to the judges, and the articles by 
which plate · races and matches are regulated, 
ſince they are ſettled aecording to the 
different cuſtoms of the places where you 
un. n + r 123 

If you. do not breed racers yourſelf, be 
ſure you buy no horſe that, has not extraor- 
dinary good: blood in. his veins, for the 
charge of keeping is great, and a good one 
eats no more than a bad, and. requires na 
more attendance; ſome to ſave twenty or 
thirty guineas in the price of a young horſe, 
have loſt hundreds by him aſterwards. 
A horſe that you have tried once or 
twice at a twelve: ſtone plate, you may be 
ſure will make an extraordinary good hunter, 


1 


and. 
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and you are to obſerve; that the poſture, 
manner of riding, Sc. is the ſame in a 
match as in a plate- race, only that there 
being but a ſingle courſe to be run, you 
mult puſh for all at that one time; whereas 
when there are ſeveral heats, there is more 
faving, and variety of play. 
Hor TS oz HUTES, are the pounces 
and round ball of leather ſtuffed and tied 
to the ſpurs of fighting cocks, to keep them 
from hurting one another in ſparring. | 
* To HOVER, to flutter or fly over, wich 
wings ſtretched out; to hang over. 

HOUGH OR HAM or a Hooks, is the 
Joint of the hinder quarter, which joins the 
thigh to the leg. | | chk | 
 HOUGH-BONY ; a fwelling on the tip 


N 


or elbow of the hough in a horſe's hinder- 


quarters, about as big as half a tennis- 
ball. | e r. 


20 HOUND a Srac, [among Hunters} | 


to caſt the dogs at him. | 


HOUND, a hunting dog. See the dif- | 


ferent kinds under the articles Gxey-Hovund, 
' Brcop-Hovunp, &c. al/o a kind of fiſh. For 
Terms concerning Hounds, 8c. fee the Article 
Trxms. For their methods of entering for 6 
Hare, ſee Harxt-HvunxTinG. 51 
All dogs whatſoever, even from the 
terrible Boar-dog to the little Flora, are 
all one in the firſt creation; that every vir- 
tue and faculty, ſize or ſhape, which we 
find or improve in every dog upon earth, 
were e comprehended in the firſt 
parents of the ſpecies ; and that all this va- 


tural 
dental effect of ſoil, food or ſituation, or 


very frequently the ifſue of human care, cu- 
riofity, or caprice. Every huntſman knows 
that a vaſt alteration may be made in his 
breed, as to tongue, heels, or colour, by 
induſtriouſly improving the ſame blood for 
twenty or thirty years ; and what nature 
can do, (which wiſely tends to render 
every kind of creature fit for: the country 
where it is to inhabit, or be employed, ) is 
manifeſt by this: That a couple of right 


fouthern hounds, removed to the north, 


8 


prompt them to own. 


and ſuffered to propagate, without art or 


no 
mixture, in à hilly mountaindus country, 
where the air is light and thin, will, by 
ſenſible degrees, decline and degenerate 


into lighter bodies, and ſhriller "voices; if 


not rougher coats. Notwithſtanding the 
effects of human induſtry and conttrivanice 


are not infinite, there is ſtill a me plus to 


which they are ſtinted, nor can all our de- 
vices add one new ſpecis to the works of the 
creation. Nature is till uniform as to the 
main, the Almighty Creator is not to be 
1mitated by ſhort- hand mortals: In ſpite of 
art our mules will all be barren; nor can 
the moſt cunning projector produce one 
amphigeneous animal that will inereaſe and 
multiply. There appears a d iſtinct ſpecific 


difference in all living creatures; the horſe, 


the dog, the bear, the goat, however 
diverſified by art,or accidentin fize or figure, 
will ever diſcover ſomething that appro- 
priates to them thoſe names or characters; 
and, above all other things, the peculiar 
appetites and powers of generation will 
indicate their 
relation. This'T conceive; is the moſt 
undeniable argument that all dogs are of 
one original ſpecies, ſince every body knows 
that no deformity, diſproportion, or diſſi- 
militude, can hinder any ont of that name 


| from courting, following; of sceepting the 
other, nor their mongr 


el offspring from 
re and faculties 


erjoying the common natu 

o Sr a 
Adtmitting the diſtinctions of hounds, 

beagles, Se. as they commonly ſtand, we 


riety we behold in them, is either the na- ſhall conſult hat particular forts mould 


roduct of the climate, or the acci- - 


be recommended for each particular game 
in this ifland. For the deer, the'fox, the 
otter, &c. every ſportſman knows the 
breed that is moſt proper; but as each of 
them, with a little application, will joyful- 
ly follow the set. Kees hare, the query 
is, what kind is preferable for that delight- 
fehle, 888 

The moſt ſatisfactory reply to every 
hunter is, that his own kind is beſt; but 
ſuch as are ſetting up a new'cry; it would be 
adviſable to begin to breed on the middle- 
ſize dogs, betwixt the ſouthern hound and 
the northern beagle. It is true, the fineſt 


* 


and 


HO 


and moſt curibus ſport in general with the 
former Whether it be the particulat form- 
ation of their long trunks,” or the;extraor- 
dinary moiſture that always cleaves to the 
noſes and Hps of theſe ſort of dogs,” it is not 


requiſite to inveſtigate; but certain it is, 
that they are endued with the moſt accurate 


ſenſe of ſmelling, and can often take and 
diſtinguiſh-the ſcent an hour after the light- 
er beagles can make nothing of it. Their 
nownek ' alfo better diſpoſes them to re- 
eeive the commands and directions of the 
huntſman, and then much phlegm, (for 
there ſeems to be a difference in the con- 
ſtitutions of other animals as well as man,) 
gives them patience to proceed with cau- 
tion and Tegularity, to make ſure of every 
ſtep as they go, carefully to deſcribe every 
indentue, to unravel each puzzling tric 

or figure. But theſe grave ſort of dogs are 


however fitteſt for maſters of the ſame tem - 


per, as they are able to hunt in cold ſcent, 
they are too apt to make it ſo, by their 
want of ſpee 


renders them trifling and tedious. By this 
means, though the hunt be finer, yet the 
prey (which is by ſome thought neceſſary 
to compleat the ſport) very often eſcapes, 
the length of the chace takes up the time, 
and expoſes them to numerous hazards of 
TTC 
T he north country beagle is nimble and 
vigorous, and does his buſineſs furiouſly, 
He ' purſues puſs with the moſt impetuous 
eagerneſs, gives her no time to breathe or 
double, and, if the ſcent lies high, will 
eaſily demoliſh a leaſh,” or two brace before 


dinner. But this is too much, too hort, 


and violent, nor is ſuch ſucceſs often to be 


expected. For though this kind of dogs 
are much in requeſt among our younger 
gentry, who take out- running and out- rid 


ing their neighbouts to be the beſt part of 
the ſport; yet it would make one lick to be 
out with them in a croſs: morning, when the 
falling. * : * 22 

There is yet 


walk lies backward, or the ſcent low or 


< 


with ſome,” becauſe they eat but little: 


. 
. 


other ſort in great favour 


2 EEE 


d and vigor to puſh forward, 
and keep it warm; their exactneſs often” 


nun 


theſe, as their noſes are very tender and 


nagt far from the ground, 1 have often ſeen 
to make tolerable ſport, but without great 
care they are flirting and maggotty, and 
very apt to chaunt and chatter on any or 
no * occalion : a rabbit, mouſe or weeſel, 


will pleaſe them inſtead of lawful game; 


and, in truth, it is ſeldom they underſtand 


| their buſineſs, or perform their office with 


- 


judgment or diſcretion, 
The mixture of all, or any of theſe, I 


+ ſhould judge to be better, eſpecially if a 


diſtinguiſhable portion of ſouthern blood 
be remaining in their veins. The ma- 
naging the litters muſt be left to the diſcre- 
tion of the ſquire and his man. But by 


| experience a race may be produced, that, 
by running with leſs ſpeed, will furer 


and ſooner arrive at the end; a race that 
carry with them a good ſhare of the noſe 
and ſteadineſs of the deep curtails, the 
vigour and activity of the chackling bea- 

le, the ſtrength and toughneſs of the 
right buck-hound, and the tuneful voices 
that are a compound of all. | 


"| HOUZING, is either boot-houzing or. 


r TN ; the former is a piece of 


. ſtuff made faſt to the hinder-part of the 


ſaddle, which covers the croupe of the horſe 


either for ornament, or to cover the horſe's. 
leanneſs, or to preſerve the rider's cloaths, 
and keep them from being daubed with the 
ſweat of the horſe. hat 
The houzing, for ſuch as ride with ſhoes, 
is commonly a piece of ſcarlet cloth embrai- 
dered with gold fringe, and put round the 
ſaddle ſo as to cover the croupe, and de- 


ſcend to the lower part of the belly to ſave 


. the ſtockings, when you mount in ſhoes. 
HUMOURS. When a ſwelling happens 
on any part, the common phraſe is, the 
humours are fallen there, hence endeavours 
ate made to Jraw them away, or to repel 
them; thus by a jargon of words, the mind 
is led off from attending either to the pro- 


per means, or from the method of applying 
them to the greateſt advantage; for a re- 


laxation of the ſolids may be the cauſe of 
the complaint, by conſequence, relief will 


be only had from reſtoring their former 
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ſtrengch. And according to other differ- | 
ent cauſes, different remedies will be re- 


quired. 3 Eh 1 fil 
The word humours hath fo indetermi- 


rate a uſe amongſt many, as hardly to have 


any meaning in it; but in general, it con- 
tains this ſuppoſition, viz. that there is a 
faulty quality in that to which this name 1s 
iven, Humour is only another word for 
Fuid, The blood is the general humour or 
fluid, from whence all the other humours 
or fluids in the body except the chyle, is 
ſeparated ; naturally theſe humours or flu- 
ids neither err in quantity or quality, 
though they may accidentally become 
faulty either way, or in both at the Tame 
time. | 
Again, to ſay the humours or fluids, with- 
out ſpecifying what particular ones are in- 
tended, is uling a word without ſignifica- 
tion or advantage; for without a know- 
ledge of the particular humour or fluid that 
is in fault, we mult be ignorant of the pro- 
per method of altering cither the quantity 
or the quality. The quality of all are 
changed by alteratives ; but different altera- 
tives are ſometimes.required, not only for 
the different humours, but alſo far the dif. 
_ ferent ſtates of the ſame humour; and as to 
the quantity, a redundance of red blood 
requires bleeding ; an excels of ſerum re- 


quires purges or diuretics ; and other means | 
are adapted to other humours ; particular | 


acquaintance with which is neceſſary before 
they can be altered in their quality, or 
either increaſed or diminiſhed in their quan- 
tity. 961 | 


in horſes to eat. 


It proceeds either from great emptineſs or 


want of food, when the beaſt is even at the 


utmoſt pinch, and almoſt chapfallen ; tho 


it ſometimes proceeds from cold outwardly 


taken; ſometimes by travelling long in | in their b 
ſuppoſed to be the effect of diſcharging: 


froſt and ſnow, or through barren places: 


this outward cold affecting the ſtomach ſo 
far, that it's action and faculties are de- 


Praved. 


nation in the horſe's manner of feeding, When 


' HUNGRY EVIL, is an inordinate deſire 


1 


——_— 


The tokens of this diſtemper are an alte | 


bea 


__ HUN; 
he has loſt all. manner of temperance,. and 
chaps 8 if he would even de- 
For the cure: In order to comfort his 
ſtomach, give him great ſlices of bread 
toaſted and ſteeped in ſack, or give him 
wheat · flour in wine, or heat · meal in milk, 
a quart at a time, or elſe let him eat bread 
made of pine -· nus 
But there is nothing better than to feed 
him moderately ſeveral. times in a day with 
good bean-bread well baked, or oats well 
r 
HUNTING. Above all things the 
ſcent is worthy admiratign. The bulk, ſize, 
figure, and other accidents or qualities of 
theſe parts, or portions of matter that diſ- 
charge themſelves from the bodies of theſe 
iſts of game, are ſubjects much fitter for 
the experiments and learned deſcants of a 
philoſopher, than a ſimple huntſcan. 
Whether they are to be conſidered as an 
extraneous ſtock or treaſure. of odoriſe rous 


F ag Divive Wiſtan, for 
the very purpo 


ſe of hunting? Whether 


they are proper identical parts of the ani- 
at” Pat that continually ferment and 


 perſpire from it? Whether theſe exhgla- 


tions are from the breath of her lungs, or 
through the ſkin of her whole body, are 


queſtians alſo that deſerve the ſubtlety 
But ſuch cbſervations as 


of a virtuoſo. 


P inconceivably ſmall, is mani- 


eſt from their vaſt numbers. Hundreds of 


hares, after a chace of twoz three, four, or 
five hours, have been” taken, and never 
ſhewed che leaſt. difference, in bulk or 
weight, from thoſe ſeized or ſnapt in their 
forms: nor could we ever learn from gen- 
tlemen, who have hunted. baſket hazes,. 
that they could diſcover. any viſible waſte 


bodies, farther than may be 


= 


in. their 


their grofſer excrements. - But ſuppohing 


an abatement of two or three grains, or 
| drams,. after ſo long a fatigue. yet hom 


minute and almoſt infinite muſt be the di- 
viſion of ſo ſmall a quantity of matter, 


when. 
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when it affords a ſhare to ſs many couple of 
dogs, for eight, ten, or twenty miles ſuc- 
ceſfiyely. Deducting, at the ſame time, 
the much greater number of theſe particles 
that are loſt in the ground, diſſipated in the 
air, extinguiſhed and obſcured. by the fœ- 
cid perfpirations of the dogs and other ani- 
mals, or by the very fumes and exhalations 
of the earth itſelf.” That theſe particles are 
ſubject to ſuch diſſipation or corruption, 
every ſpartſmian knows; for as none of them 
will retain their odour after a certain pro- 
portionable time, ſo it is daily evident, that 
this time of their duration is very ſubſervi- 
ent to the viciſſitudes of the weather; that 
the ſcent of the animal (as well as her more 
ſolid fleſu) will loſe irs ſweetneſs, ſooner 
or later, according to the difpoſition of the 


It has been often pe ; 
ſtorm approaching, the ſcent will, in a 
moment change and vaniſh. Nor is the ſud- 
denneſs of ſuch alteration the leaſt wonder- 
ful, if we take into conſideration the ſmall- 
neſs of the particles. The ſame efficient 
cauſe may penetrate and corrupt theſe mi- 
nute 5 7 in the twinkling of an eye, 
which requires an hour or a day to operate 
on bodies of greater bulk and ſubſtance ; 
as the ſame fire, or aqua-fortis, will diffolve 
the filings of ſteel in an inſtant, though a 
pound lump of that ſame metal is ſo long 
able to reſiſt their violence. That theſe 
particles of ſcent are of an equal ſpecific 

gravity with the particles of the air, is de- 
monſtrated by the falling and riſing of them 
in juſt proportion to it. | 
alt Fhcocſihen will curſe their dogs (that 
yeſterday were the beſt in England) for 
galloping and ſtaring, with their noſes in 
the air; as if their game was flown ; for of- 
ten does it happen that it is in vain for 
them to ſeek after the ſcent in any other 

lace, the increaſing weight of the air hav- 
ing wafted it over their heads. Though 
even at ſuch a ſeaſon, after firſt the mettle | 
and fury of the cry is ſomewhat abated, the 
more ſteady beagles may make a ſhift to 
pick 1t out by the particles left by the bruſh 


| 


rceived that, a 
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ſtrong, drying, exhaling wind to horry 
| thele away after the reſt. This often hap- 
pens in a calm, gentle, ſteady fioft, when 
the purity,. coldneſs, or perhaps the nitre 
of the air, ſerves to fix and preſerve the 
few remaining particles, that they do not 
ealily corrupt. At another ſeaſon, when 
the air is fight. or growing lighter, the ſcent 
_ muſt proportionably be falling or ſinking, 
and then every dog, though in the height 
ok his courage, he puſhes forwards, yet is 
forced to come back. again and again, 
and cannot make any ſure advances, but 
with his noſe in the ground. When cir- 
; cumſtances are thus, ir there be not a 
; ſtorm of thunder impending to corrupt the 
; ſcent, you may expect the moſt curious and 
; laſting ſport; puſs having then a fair op - 
| Portunity to ſhew her wiles, and every old 
or ſlow dog to come in for his ſhare, to 
diſplay his experience, the ſubtlety of his 
judgment, and the tenderneſs of his no- 
ſtrils. The molt terrible day for the hare 
is, when the air is in its mean gravity, or 
equilibrio, tolerably moiſt, but inclining 
to grow drier, and fanned with gentle 
breezes: the moderate gravity buoys up 
che ſcent as high as the dog's breaſt ; the 
velicles of moiſture ſerve as fo many ca- 
nals, or vehicles, to carry the effluvia into 
their noſes; and the gentle fannings help, in 
fuch wiſe to ſpread and diflipate them, that 
every hound, even at eight or ten paces 
diſtant, eſpecially on the windy ſide, may 
have his portion. | 
It is neceſſary for all gentlemen who 
delight in hunting, to provide themſelves 
with a barometer, or weather-glaſs, as this 
ingenious machine is of great uſe to the 
obſervant huntſman ; for when he riſes in 
the morning, and finds the air moiſt and 
temperate, the quick-filver in his glaſs 
moderately high, or gently convex, he has 
a fair invitation to prepare for his exerciſe. 
It is a cuſtom with our juvenile ſportſmen 
to fix the time two or three days before 
hand to meet a friend, or to hunt in ſuch or 
ſuch a quarter. But appointed matches of 
this kind are. improvident. He that will 
enjoy the pleaſures ef the chace muſt aſk 
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leave of the heavens. Hunting is- A trade- 
that is not to be forced,, nor: can the belt, 
cry that ever was coupled,. make any thing . 


of it, unleſs the air be in tune, The earth. 
allo hath no ſmall influence on this delicious 
patime; for though it ſometimes happens 
that the ſcent is floating, ſo that you may. 
run down a hare through water. and mire, 
eſpecially if you keep pretty cloſe after her, 
without the trouble of ſtooping; yet, at 


ſuch a ſeaſon, the firſt fault is the loſs of 


your game; the perſpirations of her body 
being waſted over head by the gravity, of 
the air, and thoſe of her feet being left on 
elements that abſorb and confound them. 


This laſt cafe very often happens at the go- 


ing off of a froſt, the mercury. is then com- 
monly falling, and by conſequence the 
ſcent ſinking to the ground. The earth is 
naturally on ſuch occafion fermenting, diſ- 
ſolving, ſtinking, exhaling, and very porous, 
ſo that it is impoſſible but moſt of the par- 
ticles muſt then be corrupted, buried, or 
overcame by ſtronger vapours, It is com- 
mon to hear the vulgar ſay, ſhe carries dirt 
in her heels, but that is not all, it being 
very plain, by what has been obſerved, 
that it is not only by the ſcent of the foot 
ſhe is ſo eagerly purſued. The mention of 
froſt enforces a particular obſervation, that 
may be uſeful or diverting to gentlemen of 
the chace: they all make it a great part 
of their pleaſure to hunt out the walk of a 
hare to her ſear, and doubtleſs have often 
been ſurprizingly diſappointed on ſuch oc- 
caſions. Many times they have been able 
to hunt the ſame walk in one. part of the 
fields and not-in another, and have hunted 
the ſame walk at ten or eleven, which gave 
the leaſt ſcent at ſeven in the morning; 
and, which is moſt provoking and perplex- 
ing of. all, have often. been able to hunt it 
only at the wrong end, or backwards; 
aſter many hours wonder and expectation, 
cheriſhing their dogs, and curling their 
fortune, and, in truth, never ſo far from 
their game as when their hunt is warmeſt. 
All theſe aceidents are only the effect of 
the hoar-froſt, or very groſs dew, (for they 


never happen. otherwiſc,) and from. thence 
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vanced, then the dogs can ſmell, 


aſcent, and precipitating them to "29g 


or whether by 
ing them from the penetrating air, is left 
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muſt the miracle be r for.-- Indeed 


Xenophon, in a Treatiſe on Hunting, ſays, 


In the winter, there is no. ſcent early in the 
morning when there is either an hoar-froſt 
or a hard froſt ; the hoar-frolt, by its force, 


contracts and contains all the warm parti- 


cles in itſelf, and the harder froſt congeals. 


them. In theſe; caſes the dogs, with the 
moſt. tender . noſes, cannot touch, before 
the ſun diſpels them, and the day is ad- 

"then the and che 
trail yields a ſcent as it evaporates.” _ 


A thaw tends to corrupt the particles, 
and we have reaſon to, maintain, that, the 


froſt fixes, covers, and preſeryes them. 


Whether this is done by intercepting their 


ground by the groſs particles of frozen dew, 
eathing them and protect- 


to the learned, but the facts are certain, 
and cdofirmed by experience. We have, 


therefote, only to take notice, by the way, 


that the hart froſt is very. often of ſhort 
continuance, changeable, and uncertain, 
both as t its time and place of falling, 
and hence all theſe difficulnes are eaſily re- 
ſolved. Let the huntſman, as ſoop as he 
is out of bed, examine bur the glaſs win- 
dows, which commonly diſcover Weber 
any hoar froſt has fallen, What time it 
came, and in what condition of continu- 
ance, or going off, it is for. the pre 
ſeat. If it appears to have fallen at two, 
three, or four in the morning, (ſuppoſe in 
the month of October, and other times of 
the year muſt be judged of by proportion) 
to be going off about break of day, it may 
then be expected that there will be à great 
difficulty, or impoſſibility, of trailing to 
her feat, becauſe her morning retreat being 
on the top of the frozen dew, the ſtent is 
either diflolved, or corrupted, or diffipated; 


and exhaled. It is true, after ſuch a night, 


the dogs will find work in every, field, and 
often hunt in full cry, but it will be gene- 
rally "backward, and always in. vain; her 
midnight ramblings, which were covered 


s froſt, being now open, freſh, and 
fragrant,” If the. ſaid ſroſt begins. later in 
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| the morning, 13 puſs is ſeated, there 
is nothing to be done till, that, is gone 
off, and this is the reaſon that we often 


ſee. the whole pack picking. out .a walk 
at nine or ten in the ſame path where 


another dog could not touch at ſeven. 


Again, if the froſt began early enough, 
and continues ſteadily till you are got- 


F 2 


ten into the fields, you may. then make 


it good. to her. ſeat, as well as at other 


times on naked ground, though you mult . 


expect to run a good riſque. at the going 
off of the froſt, according to the obſerva- 
tions already laid down. | | 


It is alſo to be remembered, that there is 


no, ſmall accidental difference in the very 
particles of ſcent; that is, that they are 
ſtronger, ſweeter, or more diſtinguiſhable 
at one time. than at another, and that this 
difference is found not only in divers, but 
often in the ſame individual creature, ac- 
cording to the changes of the air, or the 
ſoil, as well as of her own motions or con- 
ditions. That there is a different ſcent in 
other animals of the ſame ſpecies, is evi- 
dent from the draught-hounds, which were 
formerly made uſe of for tracing and pur - 
ſuing. thieves and deer-ſtealers, or rather 
from any common cur or ſpaniel, which 
will hunt out their maſter or their maſter's 
horſe diſtinctly from all others: and, that 
it is the ſame with the hare is no leſs viſible 


a. 


from the Jae which will not readily 


change for a fr | 
view, or unleſs a fault happens that puts 
them in confuſion, and inclines. them in 
deſpair to take up with the next they can 
come by. en en 
That the ſame hare will, at divers times, 
emit finer or groſſer particles, is equally 


manifeſt to every one who, ſhall obſerve the 


frequent changes in one ſingle chace, the 
alterations that enſue on any different mo- 
tion, and on her degrees of ſinking. The 
courſing of a cur - dog, or the fright. from 
an obvious paſſenger, is often the occaſion 
of an unexpected fault; and, after ſuch an 
accident the dogs muſt be cheriſhed, and 


be put upon it again and again, be- 


fore they will take it and acknowledge it 


one, unleſs ſhe. ſtarts in 


ing. + CE: 
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| for their game. The reaſon is, as I conceive? 
the change of the motion cauſes a change 
in-the perſpiring particles, and as the ſpirits 


of-the dogs are all engaged and attached to 


particles of fuch or ſuch a figure, it is 


with difficulty they come to be ſenſible of, 
or attentive to, thoſe of a different reliſh, 


The alterations in a yielding hare are leſs. 


frequently the occaſion of faults, becauſe 


they are more gradual, and like the ſame 


rope, inſenſibly tapering and growing ſmall- 


er. But that alterations there are, every 


dog-boy: knows, by the old hounds, which 


ſtill purſue, with greater earneſtneſs, as ſhe 


is nearer her end. 


Motion is ſaid to be the chief cauſe of 


ſhedding or.diſcharging theſe ſcenting par- 
ticles, becauſe ſhe is very ſeldom perceived 
whilſt quiet in her form, though the dogs 
are never ſo near, though they leap over 
her, or as has been often ſeen, even tread 
upon her. Indeed it ſometimes happens, 
that ſhe is, as we ſay, winded where ſhe 
fits. . But this may be the effect of that 


train of ſcent ſhe left behind her in going 


to her chair, or more probably the conſe- 
quence of her own curioſity, in moving, 
and riſing up, to e after and watch the 
proceedings of her adverſaries. However, 
we muſt grant, that theſe particles of ſcent, 
though the effect of motion, are not more 
groſs and copious in proportion to the in- 
creaſing ſwiftneſs of the animal, any more 


than in a watering-pot, which the ſwifter 


it paſſes, the leſs of the falling water it be- 


ſtows upon the ſubjacent plants. 


It is very plain, the ſlower the hare 
moves, the ſtronger and groſſer, ceteris pa- 
ribus, are theſe particles ſhe leaves behind 


her, which I take to be one reaſon (beſides 
the cloathing and.ſhielding. of them from 


the penetrating air by the deſcending froſt. 


or. dew). that the morning walk will give 


ſcent ſo much longer than the flight in 


hunting, which is another obſervation. of 
Xenophon, who expreſſes himſelf in the 


ee words. his Treatiſe. on Hunt- 
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he ſcent of the trail of the hare, 
going to her ſeat, laſts longer than that of 
her courſe. when purſued: when ſhe goes. 
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to her feat ſhe goes ſlowly, often Randing | 
{j11 ; but her courſe, when purſued, is per- 
formed running; therefore the ground. is 
ſaturated with one, and not filled with the 
other.” However, it is as remarkable, 
that thefe odorous particles gradually decay 


and end with her lifez becauſe it requires 


the moſt curious nofes to lead the cry, 
when ſhe is near her laſt; becauſe ſhe 1s 
ſo often entirely loſt at the laſt ſquat, and 
becauſe if you knock her on the head be- 
fore them, there is hardly one in the pack 
that will ſtop or take any notice of her. 
The greateſt art and curioſity is diſco- 
vered in hunting the foil, eſpectally if ſhe 
immediately ſteal back behind the dogs the 
ſame path ſhe came; for it mult require 
the utmoſt ſkill to diſtinguiſh. well the new 
ſcent from the old, when both are mixed, 
obſcured, and confounded, with the ſtrong 
perſpirations of ſo many dogs and horſes. 
Yet this is often ſeen performed by ready 
and expert hunters. However, if the dog: 
be not maſters of their buſineſs, or if t 
air be not in due balance, the difficuity will 
be the greater. | 1 
IT heſe remarks are generally made on the 
Hare, which is of all others moſt worthy 
of fpeculation and enquiry. By analogy 
the hunting the deer or fox will be cafi} 
underſtood, for though the ſcent of theſk 
1s generally higher, more obvious to the 
noſes of the dogs, and in greater plenty 
whilſt the particles laſt, yer for that very 
reaſon (floating in the air) they are ſooner 


diſſipated, and require a more vigorous, 


though leſs ſubtle huntſman, as, well as 
Twifrer beagles. | 

To HUNT. The purſuing of birds or 
four-footed beaſts, of which there are ſeve- 
ral ſorts, which differ according as the ani- 
mals are which you hunt, and the places where 
they are; ſour- ſooted beaſts are hunted 
in the fields, woods, and thickets; they 
kill chem with guns; and others ſhoot birds 
in the air, take them with nets, or birds of 
prey ; make uſe of greyhounds for deers, 
does, roebucks, and even foxes, hares, and 
conies, Te, 2 | 
Hunting indeed ãs a noble, manly recrea- 


1 


to give change and eaſe to the more ſpeedy 
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tion, not only commendable for princes and 
great men, but gentlemen, and others too, 
there being nothing that recreates the mind 
more, ſtrengthens the limbs, whets the ſto- 
mach, and chears up the ſpirits; - ſo that ic 
has merited the eſteem of all ages and na- 
tions, how barbarous fuever they might 
have been. Yet fe; rat 
Hunting is deſcribed under the heads of 
animals which are hunted, whether with 
dogs, taken with nets, or by birds'of prey 
which the reader is referred to. ; 
All ſorts of weathers are not proper for 
hunting; high winds and rain are obſtacles 
to this diverſion, wes 
In the fpring-time, you muſt take it in 
the night with nets ; in the ſummer'ir is the 
diverſion of the morning; but in the winter, 
it ſhould not be followed bur from nine in 


1 rule is, that you place yourſelf un- 
er the wind where you ſeek to wait for 


INT Covsrsx, ſignifies that the 
hounds hunt it by the heels. 
HUNTING. ra Fort, is a term or 
phraſe” uſed of the chaces going off, and 
coming on again, traverſing the ſame ground 
to deceive the hounds or beagles. 
HUNTING HORSE. It ſhould be ob- 
ſerved, that not every good and fleet horſe 
always is A hunter: for he may have 
ſtrength vigour ſor a long journey, and 
yet not be abſe to bear the ſhocks and 
ſtrainings of a chace ; another may be ſwift 
enough to win a plate on a ſmooth turf, 
which yet will be crippled or heart-broken 
by a hare in February, The right hunter 
ought to have ſtrength without weight, 
courage without fire, ſpeed without labour, 
a free breath, a ſtrong walk, a nimble, | 
light, but a large gallop, and a ſweet got, 


muſcles. 
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muſcles. The marks moſt likely to diſ- 
cover a horſe of theſe e are, 2 vi- 
gorous, ſanguine, and healthy colour, a head 
and neck as light as poſſible, whether hand- 
ſame or not, a quick moving eye and ear, 
clean wide jaws and noſtrils, large thin 
ſhoulders, '-and high. wichers, deep cheſt, 
and ſhort back, large ribs, and wide pin- 
bones, tail high and tiff, . gaſkins well 
ſpread, and buttocks Jean and hard; above 
all, let his joints be ſtrong and firm, and 
his legs and paſterns ſhort; for I believe 
there was never yet a long limbering-leg- 
ed horſe that was able to gallop down 
— hills, and take bold leaps with a 
weight upon his back, without ſinking or 
foundering. e 
To order the hunting-horſe while he is at 
reſt, let him have all the quietneſs that may 
be; let him have much meat, much litter, 
much dreſſing, and water cloſe by him; let 
him fleep as long as he pleaſes; keep him 
to dung rather ſoft than hard, and look that 
it be well coloured and bright, for darkneſs 
ſhews greaſe; redneſs, inward heat; and 
after his uſual ſcouring? let him have exer- 
ciſes, and maſhes of ſweet malt, or let 
bread, or clean beans ; or. beans and wheat 
mixed together, are his beſt food, and beans 
and oats the moſt ordinary. . | 
But Sir Robert Charnosk's way of huntin 
in buck · ſeaſon, was, never to take his horſe 
up into the ſtable during the ſeaſon, but he 
hunted him upon graſe, only allowing 
him as many oats. as he would well eat; 
and this he approved. of as a very good way, 
for if there be any molten greaſe within him, 
which violent hunting may raiſe up, this go- 
ing to graſs will purge it out: it is affirmed, | 
the ſame gentleman has rid. his horſe three 
days in a week during the ſeaſon, and neyer 
found any inconveniency, but rather good 
from it, ſo that Fare be taken to turn the 
re out very COOL, n 
oy NT rt yourſelf with a horſe 
for hunting at ſome of our fairs, which 
ſhould have, as near as can be, the follow- | 
ing ſhapes + 1 
A head lean, large, and long; a chaul 
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win z. and open ears, ſmall, and pricked 
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or, if they be ſomewhat long; provided they 
ſtand upright, like thoſe of a fox, it is uſually 


| a ſign of mettle and toughneſs, 


His forehead long and broad, not flat, 


| and, as it is uſvally termed hare-faced, 


riling in the midſt like that of a hare, the 


feather being placed above the top of his. 
eye; the contrary being thought by ſome to 


betoken blindneſs. | 

His eyes full, large, and bright; his no- 
ſtrils wide, and red witkin, for an open no- 
ſtril is a ſign of good wind. | 

His mouth large, deep in the wikes and 
hairy; his gu e, wealand, or wind-pipe 
big, looſe, an firs ht, when he is reined 


in with the bridle ;. for if, when he bridles, 


it bends like a bow, (which is called cock- 


throppled) it very much hinders the free 


paſſage of his wind. 

His head muſt be ſo ſet on to his neck, 
that a ſpace may be felt between his neck 
and his chaul; for to be ball-necked is un- 


comely to ſight, and alſo prejudicial to the 


hor ſe's wind. | 
His creſt ſhould be firm, thin, and well-- 


riſen,. his neck long and ſtrait, yet not looſe 


and pliant,. which the northern men term 

withy-cragge . | 
His breaſt. ſtrong and broad, his cheſt 

deep, his chine ſhort,. his body large and: 


cloſe, ſhut up to the huckle-bone. 


His ribs round like a barrel, his belly be- 
ing hid within them. | 
is fillets large, his buttocks ratheg oval 
than broad, being well let down tothe gaſ- 
coins; his cambrels upright, and not bend- 
ing, which ſome call fickle-houghed, though 


- 


: ſome look upon this to be a ſign of tough- 


neſs and (peed. | 
His legs clean, flat, and ftraight ; his joints 
ſhort, well knit, and upright, eſpecially be- 


twixt the paſterns and the hoof, having but 
little hair on his fetlocks; his hoofs black, 


ſtrong and hollow, and rather long and nar- 
row, than big and flat. OS ny 
Laſtly, his mane and tail ſhould be long, 


and thin rather than thick, which is counted 


by ſame a mark of dullneſs. 
As to marks or colours, though they do 
not. abſolutely give teſtimony of a horſe's. 
ran N i 
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venient to work him. e 
 Bartholomew-tide being now come, and 


HUN 


goodneſs, yet they, as well as his ſhape, in- | 


timate in ſome part, his diſpoſition and 
ualities : the hair itſelf oftentimes receives 
the variation of its colour from the differ- 


it is produced. 


no white about him, eſpecially in his fore- 
head, though he be otherwiſe of the beſt re- 
puted colours, as bay, black, or ſorre], he 
is of a dogged and ſullen diſpoſition, eſpe- 
cially if he Have a ſmall pink eye, and a nar- 
7 face, with a noſe bending like a hawk's 

ill. | | Ee fs, 


The Age, &c. of a Hunter, 


Having procured a horſe ſuitable to the 
former deſcriptions, or your own fatisfac- 
tion at leaſt, and which is ſuppoſed to be 
already grounded in the fundamentals of 
this art. being taught ſuch obedience, as 
that he will readily anſwer to the horſeman's 
helps and corrections both of the bridle and 
hand, the voice, the calf of the leg, and 
the ſpurs ; that he knows how to make his 
way forward, and hath gained a true temper 


of mouth, and a right placing of his head, 


and that he hath learned to ſtop, and'turn 
readily ; for unleſs he has been perfectly 


raught theſe things, he can never proceed. | 


effectually. s 

The horſe, being thus prepared, ſhould be 
five years old, and well wayed before you 
begin to hunt him; for although it is cuſ- 
tomary with ſome to put him to hunt at 
four years old, yet at that age his joints not 
being well knit, nor he attained to his beſt 
ſtrength and courage, he 1s unable to per- 
form any work of ſpeed and roughneſs, and 
will be in great danger of ſtrains, and other 
maladies, and alſo a daunting of his ſpirit, 
and abating his natural courage. 1203 


Your horſe being ſull five, you may, if 


you pleaſe, put him to graſs, from the mid- 
dle of May till Bartholometo tide, for then 
the ſeaſon will be ſo hot, it will not be con- 
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the pride and ſtrength of the graſs nipped 
by the ſevere froſts and cold dews, ſo tat 
the nouriſhment of it turns to raw crudinies, 
andthe coldneſs of the night abates as much 


ent temperature of the ſuhject out of which | of his fleſh and Juſt as he gets in à day, take 


him from graſs while his coat lies ſmooth 


And ſome do not ſcruple to affirm, that | and fleck. See Srablt. 


wherever you meet with a horſe that has 


Hlavipg brought him home, let your 
oom Tet him up that night in ſome ſecure 
and ſpacious houſe, where he may evacuate 


his body, and ſo be brought to warmer 
keeping by degrees, and the next day ſtable 


him. Les 

It is indeed held as a general rule among 
the generality of grooms, not to clothe or 
dreſs their horſes till two or three days after 


little reaſon for it bur cuſtom ;) yet this 
cuſtom ' conducing little to either the ad- 
vantage or prejudice of the horſe, I ſhall 
leave every one to their own fancies. 

But as to the cuſtom of giving the horſe 
wheat-ſtraw, to take up his belly, (which is 
alfo generally uſed by grooms at the firſt 
raking up and houſing a horſe) ſome perſons 
very much diſapprove of, for they ſay, that 


the nature of a horſe being hot and dry, if 


he be fed with ſtraw, which is ſo likewiſe, 
it would ſtraighten his guts, and cauſe an 
inflammation of his liver, and by that means 
diſtemper his blood; and beſides, it would 
make his body fo coſtive, that it would cauſe 
a retention of nature, and make him dung 
with great pain and difficulty ; ' whereas full 


feeding would expel the excrements, ac- 


cording to the true intention and inclination 
of nature. 146% 13 
Therefore let moderate airing, - warm 
cloathing, good old hay, and old corn, 
ſupply the place of wheat-ſtraw. Sœe Syoz- 
ING, ; , * 4 | 45 535 0 . 
The-firſt Fortnight's Diet for a Hunting Horſe ;' 
or, the Ordering of a Hunter for the firſt 
Pile /'. 


Your horſe bei ng ſuppoſed to evacuate all 
his graſs, and his ſhoes ſo well ſettled to his 


feet, that he may fit to be ridden abroad 
without danger: I ſhall now, in a more 
b f.. A 


i 
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iculgr" riannef, direct an unexperienced 


Firſt, he rs Joy to vißr his horſe ey in 

the morning, to wit, by five o clock in ſum- 
mer, and ſix in winter; and having put up 
his litter under his ſtall, and made clean his 
ſtables to feel his ribs, his chaul, and his 
flank, they being the principal Gens: by 
which he muſt learn to judge of the good or 
ill ſtate of a horſe's body. 


He ought to lay his hands on his mort 
tibs near the flank, and if his fat feels to 
be exceeding ſoft and tender, and to yield 
as it were under his hand, then he may be 
confident it is unſound, and that the leaſt | 
violent labour or travel will diffolve ie 3 
which being difſelved before it be hardened 


by good diet, if it be not then removed by 


ſcouring, the fat or 22 belonging to the 
will fall down in- oppo 


outward parts of the 


to Abbe e al and ſo ew e and ſwel- 


Agg. 


Aſter, by feeling on his ribs, he has 


found his 11 ſoft — unſound, then let him 
feel his chaul; and if he finds any fleſhy 


ſubſtance, or great round kernels or knots, 


he may be aſſured that as his outward fat 


has been unſound," ſo inwardly he is full of 


Slut, and purſive, by means of groſs hu- 
mours cleaving to the hollow places of his 


lungs, Se. 
This fat is to be enſeamed and hardened 


by moderate exerciſe,” warm cloathing, and 
gentle phyſic, to cleanſe ia his inward. 


Wel!?!? #31 
* The ſame W mull be ef? from 


e dank; which will always be found to 


| orreſpond with his ribs and chaul, for till 


it is drawn it will feel thick to your gripe, 
but when he is enſeamed you will eive 
nothing but two thick ſkins: and by theſe 
three obſervations oſ the ribs, 2 yl 
chaps,” you may at any time paſs an indif- 
ferent” Judgment of the horſe” S 1 or yoo | 


condition. 74 Is | 
Having made theſe! 3 on your 


horſe's ſtate and condition of body, then 
- Bft'a handful or two (but not more) of good 
"old oats,' and give ns to him ro preſerve | 


1 — how he ought to proceed to order his 
orſe according to art, © © 


long and ſharp; ſtanding 
fite to the horſe's, hald the left: cheek 


—_— 
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his ſtomach from cold humours which might 


oppreſs it by drinking faſting, and ene 
to make him drink the better.. 
When he hath eaten them, pull off his 
collar, and rub his head, face, eats, and 
nape of the neck, with a clean rubbing· 


cloth made of hemp, for it is ſovereign for 


the head, and diſſolves all groſs and filthy 


humours. 
Then take a ſnaffle, 3 waſh it in clean 


water, and put it on his head, drawing the 


rein through the head-ſtall, to prevent his 
flipping it over his head; and fo tie him up 
to the rack, and dreſs him thus: | 

. Firſt, take 2 curry, comb ſuitable to your 
horſe's ſkin i in your right-hand; that is, if 
the coat of your horſe be ſhort and ſmoothi. 
then muſt the curry- comb be blunt; but if it 
be long and rough, then. the teeth muſt be 
with your face 


of the head-ſtall in your left-hand, and cur- 
ry him with a good hand from the root of 
his ears, all along his neck to his ſhoulders ; 


then go over all his body with a more mo- 
derate hand; then curry his buttocks down 
to the hinder cambrel with a hard hand 


again ; then change your hand, and laying 
your right arm over his back, join your 


right ſide to his left, and ſo curry him gently 


from the top of his withers to the lower 
part of his ſhoulder, every now and then 


fetching your ſtroke over the lefc ſide of his 
breaſt, and ſo curry him down to the Knee, 
bur no farther. 


Then curry him all under his belly, near 
his fore-bowels, and in a word, all over, 
very well, his legs under the knees and cam- 


. brels only excepted, and as you drels the left 


fide, ſo muſt you the right alſo. | 
In doing this, take notice whether your 


horſe keeps a riggling up and down, biting 
the rack-ſlaffs, and now and then offering 


to ſnap at you, or lifting up his leg to ſtrike 
at you, when you are currying him: if he 
does, it is an apparent ſign that the rough- 


neſs of the comb diſpleaſes him, and "2 of 
fore the teeth of it is to be filed more blunt; 
but if you perceive he plays theſe or ſuch 


like tricks through 9 and th. 
Mm . | * eee, | 
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erf he takes in the friction, then you 
ould every now and then correct him with 
your whip gently for his waggiſnneſs. 
This currying is only to raiſe the duſt, 
therefore, after the horſe has been thus cur. 
ried, take either à horſestai nailed to an 
handle, or a clean duſting- cloth of cotton, 
and with it ſtrike off the looſe duſt that the 
curry- comb has raiſec. tente 
Then dreſs him all over with the French 
bruſh, both head, body, and legs, to the 
very fetlocks, obſerving always to cleanſe 
the bruſh from the filth'it gathers from the 


bottom of the hair, by rubbing it on the 
curry comb; then duft the horſe again the 


ſecond time tl 


Then having wetted your hand in water, | for theſe three reaſonss 
rub his body all over, and, as near/as/you | 


can, leave no looſe' hairs behind, and with 
your hands wet, pick, and cleanſe his eyes, 
ears, | and. noſtrils;' ſheath, cods and tuel, 
and ſo rub him till he is as dry as at 
Krſt. 1 ar er „098 1 I iir | 
Then take an hair-patch,/ and rub his 


body all over, but eſpecially his fore-bowels 
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When you haye done this, pick bigs 
clean with an. iron picker, comb down | 
mane and tail with a wet mane- comb, then 
ſpurt ſome beer in his mouth, and ſo dyaw 
him out of the ſtab lee. 
Then mount him, rake or walk him either 

to ſome running river arfreſh ſpring, a mile 
or two diſtant from the ſtable; and chere let 
him drink about half his draught at firſt, 

to . raw crudities ariſing in his ſto. 
mach. eren ieee 
After he has k, bring him calmly 
out of the water, and ride him gently for a 
while ; for nothing is more unbecamin or 
a horſeman than to put a hoſe u 12 t 
gallop'as ſoon as he comes out of the water, 


1. He does not only hazard the break- 
ing of his wind, but aſſuredly hazards. the 
incording or burſting of him. U 1 
2. It begets in him an ill babit of run- 
ning away as ſoon as he has done drink 

ing. l 7 

1-4; The foreſight, he has of ſuch, violent 
exerciſe, makes him oftentimes refuſe. to 


under his belly, his flank, and between his quench his thirſt, therefore walks him a lit- 


hinder thighs z and in the laſt place, wipe 
him over with a fine white linen rub- 
ber. in t | 1170 
When you have thus dreſſed him, take a 
large ſaddle cloth (made on purpoſe) that 
may reach down to the ſpurring- place, and 
Jap it about his body; then d lap on his ſad- 
dle, and throw a cloth over him, that he 
may not catch cold. ( ünen e 
Then twiſt two ropes of ſtraw very hard 
together, and with them rub and chafe his 


* 


tle way, put him into a gentle gallop for 
five or fix ſcote paces and give him wind; 
after he has bten raked a pretty while, ſhew 
him the water again, let him drink as much 
as he will, and then gallop him again; re- 
peat this till he will drink no more; but be 
ſure to obſerve always, that you gallop him 
not ſo much as to chafe or ſweat him. 


legs from the knees and cambrels down- ſharply of twelve, or | twenty! ſcore: paces, 


wards to the ground, pick ing his fetlock 


joints, with your hands, from duſt, filth, 
and ſcabs: then take another hair- patch, 


have two) and with it rub and dreſs his legs 
alſo. Aan wen ae 
And while you are dreſſing your horſe, 
let him not ſtand naked, ſo that his body 
be expoſed to the penetration of the air; 
but when he is ſtripped, do your buſineſs 
roundly, without any intermiſſion, till you 
have faddled him and thrown his cloth 
over him. . TIN | 


— 


kept on purpoſe for his legs, (for you muſt | his limbs more nimbly, and to ſtretch forth 


$13 {0 Aid id 
When your horſe has done drinking, then 
take him to the top ol an hill, (if there be 
one near the watering- place) for cherer in a 
morning, the air is pureſt ; or elſe; to ſome 
ſuch place, where he may gain the maſt 
advantage both by ſun and air, and there 
air him a foot-pace ſ an hour, or a long | 
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is yoo your judgment ſhall thitik tt for 
85 Tits oth betty” "ant then chang mAb 


101 tf th 2 


is Puring the time of your portes airin 
you may F eaſily pereeive ſeveral tokens: 
horſe's fatisfackion, and the pleaſure 

at he rakes in this exerciſe; 295 
For be will gaps, yawn, and 28 it were 


1 his body. 
he offers to ſtand ſtill to gang or Rule, 


whith his airing will provoke, be ſure give 


him leave; as alſo te ſtare about, neigh, or | 


Hen after any noiſe. 
Theſe Kirin 

horſe on ſev counts. 
der „It purifies the blood (if be air be 
car and pure) ; it purges the of ma- 
ſs and fuffocating humours, and fo 


8 ens and enſeams the horſe's fat, that it | 
is not near ſo liable to be diſſolved by or- | 


dinary exercite.” 
2. It teaches "Ip Hin to let his wind 


ves; and equally 9 time with the other 
actions and motions of his body 


3. It is of en vitae, both to has | 


ters and gallopers, which are apt to loſe 
their ſtomachs through exceſs or want of 
exerciſe, for the ſharpneſs of the air will 
drive the horſe's natural heat from the out- 
ward parts to. the inward, which heat by 
furthering concoction creates appetite, and 
provokes the ſtomach, 

4: It increafes | luſt and courage in 
the 1 horſe, Provided: he be not aired too 


which ſhould always lie before the ſtable- 
door, and there by whiſtling and ftirring 
up the litter under his belly, you will pro- 


voke him to ſtale, which he Al be brought 


to do with a little practice, and it will be 


advantageous to the health of the horſe, 
ing the ſtable the 


cleaner : lead him into his ſtall, (it having 
firſt been well littered); tie up his head to 


and a means of keepi 


the empty rack, take off the ſaddle, rub 


his y and legs all over with the fleſn- 
bruſh, then with the hair-patch, and laſt 


of all with the woollen-cloth. 


are advantageous. to the 


| 


— — — ——— 
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to his body, and over that a canvas- cloth, 
and both made juſt fit to cover his breaſt, 
and to come pretty low down to his 
| revs; which is the Turtkiſb way of clothing, 
who (as the Duke of Newcaſtle ſays) are the 
moſt curious people | in the world in keeping 
their hotſes. 

Put over the bifore-metitioned a body- 
cloth of fix or eight ſtraps, which is better 
than a furcingle and a pad ſtuſt with wiſps, 
Becauſe this keeps his belly in ſhape, and 
1s not ſo ſubject to hurt him. 

Now. aheſe cloths will be ſufficient for 
bim at his rſt ſtabling, becauſe being in- 
ured to the cold, he will not be ſo apt to 
take cold, che weather being indifferently 
warm, but when ſharp weather comes on, 
and you find his hair riſe about thoſe parts 
that are unclothed, as neck, gaſcoins, &e. 
then add another cloth, which ought to be 


of woollen ; and for any horſe bred under 


our climate, and kept only for ordinary 

hunting this clothing will be ſufficient. 
Having already given directions as to the 

clothing the horſe, I ſhall only add this 


one general rule; that a rough coat is a 


token of warit of cloaths, and a ſmooth 
coat of clothing ſufficient ; therefoteif not- 
withſtanding what cloaths you have given 
him, his coat ſtill ſtares, vou mult add 
more cloaths till it lie. 

But when he has been in keeping ſome 
time, you perceive him apt to ſweat in the 


night, it is a ſign he is over-fed, and wants 


ben you are returned "LON ding; and | 
are diſmounted, lead the horſe on the ſtraw, 


exerciſe; but if he ſweats at his firſt coming 
from orafs, then there is reaſon to add ra- 
ther than diminiſh the cloaths before di- 
reed for him at his firſt houſing ; for it 
proceeds from the foul humours that oppreſa 
nature, and when they ate evacuated by 
exerciſe, nature will ceaſe working, and he 
will continue in a temperate ſtate of body 
all the year after. - 

When you have clothed bim up, pick 
his feet clean with an iron picker, and waſh 


his hoofs clean with a ſponge dipped in 


clean water, and dry them with ſtraw or a 
linen cloth, then leave him on n his ſnaffle 
M m 2 MIN fer 


Then clothe him with a linen-cloth next 
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for an hour or more, which will aſſiſt his 


appetite. Ran I nnn 
Viſit him again, duſt, a handful of hay, 
and let the horſe teaze it out of your hand, 
till he hath eaten it; then pull off his bridle, 
and rub his head and neck clean with your 
hempen- cloth; pull his ears, and ſtop his 
noſtrils, to cauſe him to ſnort, which will 
bring away the moiſt humours which 


. oppreſs his brain, and then put on his col- 


lar, and give him a quartern of oats clean 
dreſſed in a ſieve, having firſt cleaned his 
locker or manger with a wiſp of ſtraw and 
a cloth... ; | l 
While he is eati 47 corn, ſweep out 
your ſtable, and ſee that all things are neat 
about him ; then turn up his cloaths and 


rub his fillets, buttocks, and gaſcoins, over 
with the hair-patch, and after with a 


woollen cloth; then ſpread a clean flannel 
fillet cloth over. his fillets and buttocks, 


(which will make his coat lie ſmooth) and 


turn down his houſing-cloths upon it; 
then anoint his koofs round from the coro- 
net to the toe with this ointment: _ 
Take four ounces of Yenice turpentine, 
three ounces of bees-wax, two ounces of 
the beſt roſin, one pound of dog's-greaſe, 
and half a pint of train oil ; melt all theſe 
ingredients together, except the turpentine; 


then take them off the fire, and put in the 


turpentine, ſtirring it till it be well incor- 


porated ; then pour it into an earthen galli- 


pot, and keep it for uſe, but do not cover 
it till it is cold, 

_- After this, pick his feet with your picker, 
and ſtop them with cow-dung. If by this 
time your horſe has eaten his oats with a 
good ſtomach, ſift him another. quartern, 


and ſo feed him little and little, while he 


eats with an appetite ; but if you find he 


fumbles with his corn, give him no more 


for that time, but always giving him his 
full feeding, for that will keep his body in 
better ſtate; and temper, and increaſe his 
ſtrength and vigour. | 


Whereas, on the contrary, to keep your | 


horſe always ſharpſet, is the ready way to 
procure a ſurfeit, if at any time he can 
come at his fill of provender. 
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But though you ſhould perceive: that h 
gathers fleſn too faſt upon fach home feed: 
ing, yet be ſure not to [tint him for it, b 
only increaſe his labour, and that will aſi 
both his ſtrength and wind. . 
__ Having done all the things before direc- 
ted, duſt a large da hay, and 
throw it down to him on his litter, after 
you have taken it up under him; and then 
ſhutting up the windows and ſtable · door, 
leave him till one o'clock.in the afternoon ; 
then viſit him again, and rub. over his 
head, neck, fillets, buttocks, and legs as 
before, with the hair - patch and .woollen 
cloth, and leave him. to Ker time of the 
evening - watering, which ſhoul 


ould pe abou: 
four o'clock in the ſummer, and three in 
the winter: when having put back his foul 
litter, and ſwept away that and his dung, 
dreſs, and ſaddle him, | as;; before, mount 
him, and take him to the water, and when 
he has drank, air him till you think it time 
to go home, where you are to order in all 
Pony as to rubbing, feeding, ſtopping 

is feet, &c. as you did in the morning; 


| and having fed him about fix o'clock, do 
not fail to feed him again at nine, litter 
| him well, give him hay enough to ſerve 


him all night, and leave him till the next 
morning. E 8 
After the directions for this one day, ſo 
muſt you order him for a fortnight, and by 
that time his fleſh will be ſo hardened, and 
his wind ſo improved; his mouth will be ſo 
quickened, and his gallop brought to ſo 
good a ſtroke, that he will be fit to be put 
to moderate hunting. 
During this fortnight's keeping, you are 
to make ſeveral obſervations, as to the na- 
ture and diſpoſition of your horſe, the tem- 
per of his body, the courſe of his digeſtion, 
Se. and to order him according. 
1. Whether he be of a churliſh diſpoſi- 
tion; if ſo, you muſt reclaim him by ſeve- 


rity. ö 5 7 ws: 2 | „ your | 
if of a gentle, familiar, and loving tem- | 

er, you ruſt engage, and win him by 
bind ² at Ee RT 
2. You mult- obſerve, . whether he be Aa 
foul feeder, or of a nice ſtomach; if he be 
Re | 


__— _ / oo iro io oo noon rt OOO. 


1 
e at his meat, and retain a good 1 7005 
ck 


en four times a full 86 N in a night and 
a day are ſüfffcient; but if he be a ſlender 
feeder,-and ſlow at his meat, you "muſt 
give him but a little at a time, and often, 
as about every two hours; for freſh meat 
will draw e eee and you muſt 
always leave a little Meat in his locker, 
for him to eat at leiſure betwixt his feeding- 
times; if at any time you find. any left 
weep it away and give him freſh, and ex- 
poſe that to the ſun and air, which will re- 
duce it again to it's firſt ſweetneſs. _ 
His ſtomach may alſo be ſharpened by 
change of meat, for by giving one meal of 
clean oats, and at another oats and ſplit 
beans, and when you have brought him to 
eat bread, you may give him another meal 
of bread ; always obſerving to give him 
oftneſt that which you find he likes beſt; or 
you may giye him both corn.and bread at 
the ſame time, provided you give him that 
laſt which he eats beſt, and is of the beſt di - 
Eo ek: | 
It has been obſerved of ſome horſes, that 
they are of ſo hot a conſtitution,, that they 


cannot eat without drinking at every bit; 


and thoſe horſes ufually carry no belly. You 
muſt ler a pail of water ſtand continually 
before ſuch horſes, or at leaſt give them 
water at noon, beſides what they have 
abroad at their ordinary times. 


In the next Pack. you are to obſerve the. 
7 


nature of his digeſtion, whether he retains 
his food Jong, which is a ſign of bad digeſ- 
tion; or whether he dungs frequently, 
which if he does, and his dung be looſe and 
bright, it is a ſign of a good habit of body; 
but if it be ſeldom, and hard, it is a fign 
of a dry conſtitution, in order to remedy 
which, give him once a day a handful of 
two of oats, well wafhed in good ſtrong ale, 
and this will loofen his body and keep 
it moiſt; and it will alſo be good for his 
wind. e * 


The ſecond Fortnight's Diet for a Hunting- 


Horſe. 


* 1 * 


Ide horſe having been ordered for the 
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| 
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firſt fortnight according to the foregoing 

rules, will be in a pretty good ſtate of body, 

for ma Feat humours in him will be dried 
f 


up and his fleſh will begin to be hardened, 
which you may perceive by feeling his 


| chaul, his ſhort ribs and flank; for the 
| kernels under his chaps will not feel fo groſs 


as they did at firſt, nor will his fleſh on his 
ſhort ribs feel ſo ſoft and looſe, nor the 
thin part of his flank fo thick as at his firſt 
houſing, ſo that you may now without ha- 


| Zard, venture to hunt him moderately. 


The time being now. come that he may 
be hunted, he is to be ordered on his days 
of reſt, in all points, as to his dreſling, 
hours of feeding, watering, Sc. as in the 
firſt fortnight before directed; but only 
ſince his labour is now encreaſed, you mul} 
endeavour to encreaſe his ſtrength and cou- 
rage likewiſe; and this you may effect by 
adding to his oats a third part of clean old 
beans, ſpelted on a mill, and allowing him 
beſides the following bread : 

Take two pecks of clean old beans, and 
one peck of wheat, and let them be ground 
together, and ſift the meal through a meal 
ſieve of an indifferent fineneſs, and knead 
it with warm water and good ſtore of yeaſt ; 
then let it lie an hour, or more to ſwell, 
which will make the bread the lighter, and 
have the eaſier and quicker digeſtion ; and 
after it has been well kneaded, make it up 
into loaves of a peck a-piece, which will 
prevent their being too much cruſt, and 
prevent its drying too ſoon; let them be 
well baked, and fand a good while in the 
oven to ſoak ; when they are drawn, turn 
the bottom upwards and let them ſtand to 


When the bread is a day old, chip away 
the cruſt, and you may give the horſe ſome, 
giving him ſometimes bread, ſometimes 
oats, and fometimes oats and ſplit beans, 
according as you find his ſtomach: and this 
feeding will bring him into as n condi- 


- 


tion as you need to delire for ordinary hunt- 
S A 


1 


* 


Tyhbe firſt fortnight being expired; anckthe 


bread prepared, you ovght" then to pitch 
upon à day for his firſt going abroad after 
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caveſſon, joined to the headſtall of a bridle, 
lined with leather, for fear of hurting him, 
and tying it ſo ſtraight as to hinder his eat- 
ing; and this will prevent ſickneſs in your 
horſe, which ſome horſes are incident to 
when their muzzle is put on, notwithſtand- 


ing the invegtion of the Iettice window, fo | 


much uled ; but by taking this method, 
the horſe's noſtrils are at full liberty, and 
he will not grow lick. 1 
But as to his corn, give him his 
meals both after his watering and at nine 
o'cleck, and at that time be ſure to litter 


him well, that he may take his reſt the 


better that night, and leave him till morn- 
ing. f | 1 
The next morning viſit him early, at 
about four o'clock, and put a quarter of a 
peck of clean dreſſed oats into his locker, 
pouring into'it a quart of ne: {trong ale, 
mixing the oats and ale well together ; then 
put back his dung and foul litter, and 
clean the ſtable; but if he will not eat 
waſhed oats, give him dry, but be ſure not 
to put any beans to them. | Pit 
When he has done cating, bridle him, 
and tie him up to the ring and dreſs him: 
having drefſed him, ſaddle him, throwing- 
his cloth over him, and let him ſtand till 
the hounds are ready to go ut. 
Take care not to draw the ſaddle-girths 
too ſtraight till you are ready to mount, 
Jeſt that ſhould cauſe him to grow ſick. 
Though old horſes are generally ſo craf- 


| th, that het n prod 
| bard, they will erten 
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by holding their engl 


eaſe. aſtet they are gitt c 


"ve 
Ihe hate being ſtart 


as the other hunters, 


ſmoothly” and with ; eaſe-on them, and for 
that reaſon you ought not yer to put him to 


above half his ſpeed, that he miay learn to 


carty a ſtay d body, and to mapage his legs 


both 165 fallows and green Warth. 
7 


Neither ſhould you gallop him often, or 
any long time together, for fear of diſcou- 
raging him, and cauſing a diſlike of bis ex- 
erciſe in him: and take care to croſs fields 
to the beſt advantage'; you fhall make into 
the hounds at every default, and ſtill kee 
your horſe (as much as theſe directions will 
allow.you) within the cry of the dogs, that 
he may be uſed to their cry; and by ſo do- 
ing, in a very ſhort time he will take-fuch 
delight and pleaſure in their muſic, that he 
will be eager to follow them. 
And if it happens that the chace is led 
over any carpet-ground, or ſandy highway, 
on which your horſe may lay out his body 
ſmoothly, there you may gallop him for a 

uarter or half a mile, to teach him to lay 
out his body, to gather up his legs, to 
lengthen and ſhorten his ſtroke, and accord- 
ing to the different earths he gallops on, 


- 


as if on green ſwarth, meadow, moor, 
heath, &c. then to ſtoop and run more on 


the 


oy , "my wy 24 R————_M 4 
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| the ſhoulders ; if amon mole-hills, or 
over Rig ri MB Ne und then to 


zecording to the v 
two 25 that thereby he may ſtrike his fur- 


row clear, and Avoid ſerting is fore-feet in 


the bottan be it, and by that means fall 


over; but, by the way, gall oping, though he 
ſhould ! hap pen to ſet his feet in a furrow, yet 
catyliig is body ſo round, and reſting on 
the hand in 7 allop, would prevent his 
falling; and to this perfection, nothing but 
ule 1 00 ſuch moderate exerciſe, can bring 


cet ag to theſe directions you may 
. ti N oa three o'clock in the after- 
noon, at which time ride him home in a. 


foot-pace, as you carne out in the morn- 
ing; and be Ma re that you let him walk 
opt of the field; and as you are going home, 
cönüder whether he has ſweat a little, (for 
vou muſt not let him ſweat much the firſt 
time) but if not, then gallop him gently on 
ſome ſkelping earth, till he ſwears at the 
roots of his cars, a little on his neck, and in 
is faok ; but it muſt be done of his own 
voluntary motion, without the compulſion 
of whip or ſpur ; then when he is cool as 
aforeſaid, have kim home, ad ſable him, 
and by no means Walk Him in händ to coo! 
- him, 751 fear of his cooling too faſt, nor 


waſh him, for fear of cauſing an, obſtruRion. 
25 the natural courſe of the humours,. and 


by that means cauſe 7 e in his 


Big which 1s. the Fefe 1. es cauſe of the 
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15 1 eee lit ee igainſt he 


cames home, ſet 
the ring with the bridle” 19 men rub > th 


1 * bet Win Ft over: 'his Head 


Ny. fo 

le and hi y over 

85 th,” n 4 3 0 75 hat 1 pic 
about 5 4 ae ih ave done, take 
off his Jaddle, and rub be place where the 
ſaddle was, dry in Ike manner, add of e 
him immediately with his ago nn ths, 
leſt he take gold; +þ -and.if\yeu. fu 
very hor, throw a-ſpats cloth over Rim that 


be. may e go fait, Nhich you na 


4 
4913 


lop mpre 58 ndly, or in leſs compaſſ, 'or | 
_ oa phraſe," 0 uh and 


„ buttocks, Ne un; l 


it 8 


or | 


N 
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| being but little more 
ive it the horſe, but not before, leſt the 
eam go u his noſtrils and offend him, and 
when he has drank. up the Vater, let Him, if. 


1 
= 


im u ty 710 his head to 


| Wen te 
Berg This 125 or as it is: rea; Horſe "OE 
vill. comſort his ſtomach, and keep bis 
do in 2 due il wa heat aſtel his day 8 
ſe and bring away 411 


HUN 


abate when you pleaſe, and ſo let him ſtand 


on his ſnaffle two hours or better, now and 


then ſtirring him in his ſtall with your whip, 
to preyent him from growing ſtiff in the 


legs and joints. 
When that time is tee, and you 


think he is thorough cool, draw his bridle, 
rob his head, 
de as his collar, and 


pick his feer from dirt or 


uart o three pints of ſifted oats, mixt 


a Handful 670 clean dreſſed hemp - ſeed; 
| bl give him not more than the quantity 
_ preſcribed, for fear of taking away his ſto- 


mach, which will be very much weakened 


| 28 the heat of his body and vant of 


wate 
When ele off the ſp are Uoth (if it bs 


not been done before) for fear of keeping 


him hot too long, and when he has eaten his 
corn, throw a good quantity of hay, clean 


duſted, on his litter, and let him reſt two or 


three hours or thereabouts. 


Having prepared him a good maſh made 


of half a peck of malt, well ground, and 


boiling hot water, ſo much as the malt will 


ſweeten and the horſe will drink, ſtir them 
7 4 together, and cover it over with a cloth,. 
till 'the water has extracted the ſtrength 


af the malt, which will be almoſt as ſweet 


as honey, and feel ropy like birdlime; 


he leaſe, eat the malt too. 


ur if he refuſes to drink it, you mut not 
give him any other water that night, but 
of his ſtall, ſo 
Kan he may pou. throw it down, and let it 


Place this drink in ſome 


2 min 


d by hin Fo that he m .dink 
LA rs e 


_hyating g;'it will 


anger of reaſe i groſs: Humors, which 
5 2. dae ty a day's lab Sr; 
"and aps i fume of the ee After he 
Haß the watet,, wil difperſe_ the 
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noy his head, and is allowed by all ſkilled 
in horſes. to be very advantageous, on that 


account. | 


Yo bed Xo dad. „„. 
After he has eaten his maſh, ſtrip him of 


his cloaths, and run him over with a curry- 
comb, French bruſh, hair-patch, and wool- 
len cloth, and cloath him up again; and 
cleanſe his legs as well as his. body, of all 
dirt and filth which. may annoy them, and 
then remove him into another ſtall, (that 
you may not wet his litter) and bathe his 
legs all over from the knees, with warm 
beef broth, or, (which is better) with a 
quart of warm urine, in which four ounces 
of ſalt-petre has been diſſolved; then ruh 
his legs dry, ſet him again into his ſtall, 
and give him a good home ſeeding of oats, 
or bread, which he likes beſt, or hoth, and 
having ſhook a good quantity of litter under 
him, that he may zeſt. the better, and thrown 
h:m hay enough for all night, ſhut the ſtable 
door cloſe, and leave. him to his reſt till the 
next morning. Wer ee 
Abdut ſix or ſeven o'clock the next morn- 
ing go to him again, but don't diſturb him, 
for the morning's; relt is as refreſhing to a 
horſe as a man; but when he. riſes, of his 
own accord, go to him, put back his dun 
from his litter, and obſerve. what colour it 
is of, whether it be Fah and ſhine out- 
wardly, and alſo break it with your feet, to 
ſee if it be ſo inwardly, for if it he greaſy 
and foul, (which you may know by 15 
ſhining outwardly, and by the ſpots like 


. 0." AMC... ee on. 


ſoap that will appear within) or if it appear 


of a dark brown colour, and harder than it 


Was, it is a token that the hunting of the | 


day before has done him good, by diſſoly- 


: : ' 


ing part of the inward, glut which was | 


within him; and therefore. the next time 
you hunt you ſhould jncreale his labour but 
a little. 1vuifiok eie . | 
But if you perceive no ſuch Nad 

but that his dung appears bright, but rather 
ſoft than hard, without greaſe, and in a 


word, that it holds the ame pale yellow 


colour, that it did before he hunted, then it 
is a ſign that, a day's hunting made no 
diſſolution, but that his body remains in 
the ſame ftate ſtill, and therefore the next 
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the een SIE 
As to his 


lab. 


his days of reſt; that is to ay. you ſhall 
A before 
d, 9%. as in 
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As to his feeding, you be forget 
to,change his food, as has. en before di- 


rected : by giving him one While bread, 
another oats, and a third 


er. | time . oats and 
beans, which you find he likes beſt; always 
remembering, that variety will ſharpen his 


appetite ; abd bread being his chief food, it 


being more nouriſhing and ſtrong than the 


others, feed him the oftner with 1 


And, as has been directed in the firſt fort- 
night, obſerve his digeſtion, whether it be 
quick or low; ſo likewiſe mult you do 
when he begins to eat breaddde. 
If you find him quick, and that he retains 
his bread but a little while,” then only chip 
his bread lightly ; but if it be ſlow, he 
retains it Jong, then cut away all thMruſt 
and give it to ſome other horſe, and feed 
the hunting-horſe,only with the erumb, for 
that being light of digeſtion, is ſoon con- 
verted into chyle and excrements, but the 
cruſt being not ſo ſoon digeſtible, requires, 
by reaſon of it's hardneſs, longer time before 
... 
Ihe next day after your horſe has reſted, 
you may hüpt him again as you did the firſt 
day, oblerving from the remarks you have 
made, to hunt him more or leſs according 
as you find his temper and conſtitution ; and 
when you come home, put in practice the 


* 


1 „ 


rules juſt. now given. «Co BHYT >a 8; 24. 
And thus you, may hunt him three times 
a week for a fortnight together,” but don't 


. 


| fail to give him his full feeding, and no 


other ſcourings bur meſhes and henip-ſced, 
whict is equal in it's virtue with the former, 
and only carries off ſuperfluous humours in 
Le e 0 7 OO MP 


1 2 * 
, 711i 
' The third Fortnight's Diet, &c. fer a Flunting- 
r Wort? 190 v.5v 
e rr rr 4 1 
By this time the horſe will be drawn fo 


clean 


H-U'N' 


dean his Ren wilt de {6 enfcarried, and 
his Wind ſo improved, that he will be able 
toridea thace of three ot four miles with- 


out blowing or ſweating z and you may find 
by his chaul and flank, as well as his ribs, 
that he is in an indifferent good ſtate of bo- 
dy, and therefote/Iin' this next fortnight you 
mult increaſe his laber, and by that means 
— N be able to make 1 ongimene what 

e will be able to de, and whether or no he 
will ever be fit for running for plates, or a 
match. m den . ej! 

'When your horſe is ſet over night, and 
fed Fry On che orrüng, as has been di- 
tected for the fecont fortnight, then go into 
the field with him, and when he is empty, 
(as he will be by that time you have ſtarted 


your game) foHlow the dogs at a good round 


rate, as at half ſpeed; and fo continue till 
you have either killed or loſt your firſt 
are. i n 88 a 25 ne 


have fo emptied himſelf, that he will be in 


a fit condition to be rid the next chace 
briſkly, which as Toon as it is begun, you 
| make it into a paſte, and make it up 


may follow the dogs at three quarters ſpeed, 
— as fear as is ge for a 3 
Aitful huntſmatz but be ſure to take care 
not to ſtrain Him. 
During this day's riding, you ought to 
obſerve ' nicely your horſe's ſweat under 


his ' ſaddle and fore-bowels, and if it ap- 
pears white, like froth or foap-ſuds, it is a 
ſign of inward glut and foulneſs, and that 

| him well, and throw a ſpare cloth over him, 


your day's exerciſe was enough for him, 


9 I 1 p 
But if it has happened that your exerciſe 
has been ſo eaſy as not to ſweat your horſe 
thoroughly, then you ought to make a train 
ſcent of four miles in length, or thereabouts, 
and laying "on your fleeteſt dogs, ride it 
briſkly, an 

and ride him home and order him as has 
been before directe. N 

A train ſcent; is the trailing of a dead 
cat or fox, (and in caſe of neceſlity a red 
herring) three or four miles, according as 
the rider ſhall pleaſe, and then laying the 


dogs on the feent;, 


It will be pr 
| couple of the fleeteſt hounds that can poſſi- 
bly' be procured, for this purpoſe. 


- "This will ſo Tuck your horſe; and be will 


therefore ride him home, and order him as 


afterwards cool him in the field, 


reſt. q 
The next day you may hunt him again, 
but not ſo hard as you did the time before, 


HUN 
oper to keep two or three 


It is true, indeed, ſome ſkilful ſportſmen 


do make uſe of their harriers in this caſe, 


for their diverſion, but it will not be con- 


| venfent to uſe them to it often, for it will 


be apt to induce them to lie off the line, 
and ling ſo wide, that they will not be 
worth any ching r 
When you take off your horſe's bridle, 
give him a good quantity of rye-bread, in- 
ſtead of he eed-and oats, and for that 
purpoſe bake à peck loaf; for this being 
cold and moiſt, will be of uſe to cool his 
bey after his labour, and prevent coftive- 
nefs, to which you will find him addicted; 
then give him hay, and afterwards a maſh, 
and order him in all things as before di- 
rected. | 
The next morning, if you perceive by 
his dung that his body is diſtempered, and 
that he is hard and bound, then take 
ſome crumbs of your rye-bread, and work 
it with as much ſweet freſh butter as will 
into 
balls about the bigneſs of a large walnut, 
of which give him five or ſix in a morning 
After this put the ſaddle on upon the 
cloth, get up and gallop him gently upon 
ſome graſs-plat or cloſe that is near at hand, 
till he begin to ſweat under his ears, and 
then carry him into the ſtable again, rub 


and 'a good quantity of freſh litter under 
him, and let him ſtand two hours on the 


bridle ; give him a quantity of rye-bread, 


and ſome hay to chew upon, and give him a 
warm maſh, feed him with bread and corn 
as much as he will eat, and alſo as much hay 
as he will eat. 8 dh a 
The next day water him abroad, and 
order him as 1s before directed for days of 


= 
— 


till the aſternoon; but then ride him after 


the dogs briſkly, and if that does not make 


him ſweat thoroughly, make another train 
Na | ſcent, 


— 
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feent, and follow the dogs three quarters 
ſpeed, that he may ſweat heattily : then 
cool him a little, and ride him home, and 
as ſoon as he is come into the ſtable, give 
him two or three balls as big as walnuts, of 
the following excellent ſcouring * 40 

Take of butter, eight ounces; lenitive 
electuary, four ounces; gromwel, broom, 
and parſley-ſeeds, of each two ounces; an- 
niseeds, liquorice, and cream of tartar, of 


each one ounce ; of jalap, two ounces z,re- | Her: 
are not to give him any ſcourings, or rye- 


duce the ſeeds to a powder, then ſtir them 
into a paſte with the electuary and butter, 
knead. it well together, put it into a pot, 
and keep it cloſe ſtopped for uſe, © + 
As ſoon as the horſe has taken theſe bulls 
rub him dry, dreſs him, cloath him warm, 
let him ſtand two or three hours upon the 
ſnaffle; afterwards give him two or three 
handsful of rye bread, and order him as you 


have been directed before, as to hay, pro- 


vender, maſh, Sc. and ſo leave him till the 
next morning. '* | 

In the morning take notice of his dung, 
whether it ſtill retains the true colour, or be 
dark, or black, or red and high coloured: 


in the next place, whether it be looſe and 
| three times A week, At your pleaſure, and 


thin, or hard and dry. eo 

If it be of a pale yellow, which is the 

right colour, it is a ſign of health, ſtrength, 
and cleanneſs; if it he dark, or black, then 
it is a ſign there is greaſe and other ill hu- 
mours ſtirred up, which are not yet eyacua- 
ted: if it be red and high coloured, then 
tt is a gn that his blood is feveriſh and diſ- 
tempered, by means of inward heat: if it 
be looſe and thin, it is a ſign of weakneſs; 
but if hard and dry, it ſhews the horſe to 
be hot inwardly, or elſe that he is a foul 
feeder: but if his dung be in a medium be- 
tween hard and ſoft, and ſmell ſtrong, it is 
a ſign of health and vigour, 

When theſe obſervations have been made 
on his dung, then feed, dreſs, water, &c. as 
as on his uſual days of reſt, always letting 
him have variety, and his fill of corn and 
bread. - | s 
Ihe next day have him abroad into the 
fields again, but do not hy any means put 
him to any labour more than raking him 


N 


from hill to hill after the dogs, 
vithout ſound of their cry; for the intent 
of this day's exerciſe is only to keep him 


tite. 


H UN * 


ng bim 


in breath, and procure him an appe- 
In riding. let bim ſtand Rill to dung, and 
look back on it, that you may be able to 


judge of his ſtate thereby. 


When the day is near ſpent, ride him 
home without the leaſt ſweat, and order 
him as at other times, except that you 


bread. CIT SORET TE TT | 

Tou may, if you pleaſe, this day, water 
your horſe both at going into the field and 
coming out, galloping him after i:, to warm 
the water in his belly, x. 
Tha next day being to be a day of reſt, 
order him in the ſame manner in every re- 
ſpect. as on other days of reſt ; and as you 
have ſpent this week, you muſt ſpend the 
next, without any alteration ;;; and by this 


pend upon it that your horſe has been drawn 
clean enough for ordinary hunting. 
So that afterwards, only taking care to 
hunt your horſe with moderation twice or 


cording to the conſtitution of your horſe's 
body, you need not queſtion but to have 
him in as good ſtate and ſtrength as you can 
deſire, without danger of his wind, eye- 
ſight, ſeet, or body. p17 > r 

Having thus drawn your horſe clean, ac- 
cording to art, you will perceiye thoſe ſigns 
before-mentioned very plainly, for his fleſh 
on his ſhort ribs and buttocks will be as 
hard as brawn, his flanks will be thin, and 
nothing to be felt but a double ſkin, and 
chaps ſo clean from fat, glot, or kernels, 
that you may hide your filts in them; and 
above all, his exerciſe will. give plain de- 
monſtration of the efficacy of this me- 
thod of ordering him, for he will run three 
or four miles, three quarters ſpeed, with- 
out ſweating, or ſcarce. ſo. much as blow- 


ing. 1 | | | 
When the horſe, has been brought to 
this. ſtate, , you muſt uſe no more ſcour- 
ings. after hunting, (becauſe. nature has 


time, and this management, you may de - 


nothing 


HUN 


nothing to work on) but rye-bread and 


maſh, except the horſe be now and then 
troubled with ſome little poſe in his head; 
then bruiſe a little muſtard-ſeed in a fine 


linen rag, and ſteep it in a quart of ſtrong | 


ale for three or four hours, and untying the 
rag, mix the muſtard-ſced and the ale with 
8 quarter of a peck of oats, and give it to 
D | 8 ** 
In the laſt place, the horſe having been 
thus drawn clean, you ought to take care 
not to let him grow foul again, through 
want of either airing or hunting, or any 
other negligence, leſt by that means you 
make yourſelf a double trouble. 


O Breeding Hunting and Race-Horſes. 
Procure either an Arabian, a Spaniſb, a 
Turkiſh horſe, or a Barb, for a ſtallion, which 
is well ſhaped, and of a good 
beautify your race; and ſome adviſe that he 
be well marked alſo, though others are of 
opinion, that marks are not ſo ſignificant as 


Mr. Blundevile and Frederigo Griſſone would 


have us believe. | e 
Thoſe who have travelled into thoſe parts, 
report, that the right Arabian horſes are 
valued at an almoſt incredible rate; at five 
hundred, and others ſay, even two or three 
thouſand pounds an horſe; that the Arabs 
are as careful of keeping the genealogies of 
their horſes as Princes are in keeping their 
pedigrees; that they keep them with me- 
dals; and that each ſon's portion is uſually 
two ſuits of arms, two ſcymetars, and one 
of theſe horſes. The Arabs boaſl, that 
they will ride eighty miles a day without 
drawing hitt; which is no more than has 
been performed by ſeveral of our Exgliſb 
horſes. - | 12 
But much more was performed by a 
highwayman's horſe, who having com- 
mitted a robbery, rode on the ſame day 
from London to York, being an hundred and 


fifty miles. 


- Notwithſtanding their great value, and 


the difficulty in bringing-them from Scan- 
deroon to England by ſea, yet by the care 
and charge of ſome breeders.in the north, 


colour, to 


BY 
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| the Arabian ho: ſe is no ſtranger to theſe 


parts. 

A Spaniſh horſe (in the Duke of New- 
caftle's opinion) is the nobleſt horſe in the 
world, and the moſt beautiful that can be; 
no horſe is ſo beautifully ſhaped all over 
from head to croup, and he is abſolutely the 


beſt ſtallion in the world, either for breed, 


for the manage, the war, the pad, hunting, 
or running horſes ; but as they are excellent, 
ſo is their price extravagant, three or four 


hundred piſtoles being a common price for 
a Spaniſh horſe. | | 
Several have been ſold for ſeven hundred, 


eight hundred, and a thouſand piſtoles a 


- PIECE, TEES: | 

The beſt Spaniſh horſes are bred in Anda- 
luſia, and particularly at Cordoua, where 
the King has many ſtuds of mares, and ſo 


have ſeveral of the Spaniſh nobility and gen- 


try. 

Beſides the great price they coſt at firſl, 
the charges of the journey from Spain to 
England is very conſiderable; for they muſt 
travel from Andaluſia to Bilboa or St. Se- 
baſtian, the neareſt ports to England, which 
is at leaſt four hundred miles ; and in thar 
hot country you cannot with ſafety travel 
your horſe above twenty miles a day; 
beſides, you muſt be at the expence of a 
groom and farrier, and the caſualty of ſick- 


neſs, lameneſs, and death: ſo that if he 


ſhould happen to prove an extraordinary 
good horſe, by that time you have got him 
home, he will alſo be an extraordinary dear 
ol DO ONE YO A 

A Turkiſh horſe is but little inferior to 
the Spaniſh in beauty, but ſomewhat odd 
ſhaped, his head being ſomewhat like that 
of a camel; he has excellent eyes, a thin 


neck, excellently riſen, and ſomehat large 


of body; his croup is like that of a mule, 
his legs not ſo under-limbed as that of a 
Barb, but very finewy, good paſterns, and 
good hoofs : they never amble, but trot 
very well, and are at preſent accounted bet- 
ter ſtallions for gallopers than Barbs. 
Some merchants tell us, that there can- 
not be a more noble and diverting ſlight, 


to a lover of horſes, than to walk into the 
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paſtures near Conſtantinople, about ſoiling+ 


time, where he may ſee many hundred hne 
horſes tethered, and every horſe has his at- 
tendant or keeper, with his little tent placed 
near him to lie in, that he may look to him, 
and take care to ſhift him to freſh graſs. 

T he price of a Turkiſh horſe is commonly 
one hundred, or one hundred and fifty 
pounds; and when bought, It. 18. difficult 
to get a paſs; the Grand Sigmor being ſo 
very ſtrict, that he ſeldom (but upon very 
extraordinary occaſions) permits any 
horſes to be exported out of his domini- | 
ons. 

But if you ſhould attain a liberty ee 
and travel by land, unleſs you have a Turk 
or two for a convoy, you: will be ſure to 
have them ſeized an by the way. | 

And beſides, you will find the ſame: dif-. | 
ficulties of a long journey, through Germa- 
xy, great charges attending it, by having 
a groom and farrier, who muſt be careful 


that they entruſt no perſon whatſoever with 


the care of him but themſelves, . eſpecially. | 
in ſhoeing him, for tis the common prac- 
tice beyond ſea, as well as here, wherever 
they. ſee a fine horſe, to hire a farrier to 
prick him, that they may wy him for a 


ſtallion. 1 


But ſome perſons chuſe to buy boten at 
Smyrna in Anatolia, and from thence, and 
from Conſtantinople, to tranſport them to 
England by ſea, which, if the wind ſerve 
right, arrive in England in a month; though 
generally the merchants voyages are not 
made in much leſs than two or three 
months. 

The Barb is little inferior to any of the 
former in beauty ; but our modern breeders 
account him too ſlender and lady-hke to 
breed on, and therefore in the north of: 
England they prefer the Spaniſh and Turki/o 
horſe before him. 

He is fo lazy and negligent in his walk, 
that he will tumble on carpet- ground. 

His trot is like that of a cow, his allop ; 
low, and with much eaſe to himſelf ; but 
he is for the moſt part ſinewy and nervous, | 


- 


excellently winded, and good _ a courſe if: | 


he be not over-weighed.. 


| The mountain Barks ane eſteemad the 
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beſt; becauſe they are ſtrongeſt and largeſt : 

they belong to the Ailarbes, who value them 
themſelves. as much as other nations do, 
and therefore will not part with them to any 
perſon, except to the Princt of the bund to 


his | ſend to: 


which they belong, who can at any time at 
his pleafure — 15 616 for his own uſe : 
but for the other more ordinary ſort, they 
are to be met with very common in the 
hands of our nobility and gentry; or if you 
— N 1 in or le 
they may be bought there for forty or 
| piſloles a horſe. 
| Or if you ſend to Barbasy, you en rep 
| one for thirty pounds or thereabouts ; but 
in this caſe the charges and journey wild be 
reat, for though it be no great voyage 
rom Tunis to Marſeilles in France, yet ffom 
Marſeilles to Calais, by land, is the whole 
length of France, and om thengethey: are 


ſhipped for England. 

| | The nent t © be e ks 
choice of mares, and accordi to the Duke 

of Newcaftle's opinion, the belt mare to 


breed out of, is one that has been bred of 
an Engliſh: mare, anda ſtallion of either of 
| theſe racers ;. but, if you can't get ſuch a 
mare, then get aright bred Zngli Auen, by 
ſire 1 that is well fore · handed, well 
underlaid, and ſtrong put together in ge- 
neral; but in particular, ſee that ſhe have 
a lean head, wide noſtrils, open chaul, a 
big weaſand, and the wind- pipe — 
and looſe ; and of about five or ſix years 
old:; 5 8 be ſure that the ſtallion. * 
too © 


As for the Puod the Stallion, - 


Keep him as high as poſſibly you can, for 
the firſt four or five months before the 
time of covering, with old clean oats and 
ſplit beans, well hulled, and if you pleaſe 
you may add bread to them, ſuch as you 
will hereafter be directed to make; and 
now and. then a handful of clean wheat may 


be given him, or oats waſhed in ſtrong ale, : 


for variety. 


Mr.. Morgen adviſes 0 bauer dea 


en a a * 
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and anniſeeds in his provender ; but others 


inion that this is ſuperfluous, while 


are of 
the horſe is in healtnmn . 
Be ſure to let him have plenty of good 
old ſweet hay, well cleanſed from duſt, and 
| res wheat ſtraw to lie on; water him 

ice a day at ſome running ſtream, or elſe 
in a clear ſtanding pond of water, if you 
cannot have the firſt; and gallop him after 
he has drank in ſome mendow or level piece 
neee e e ee nfs Nis bus 
Do not ſuffer him to drink his filb at his 
firſt coming to the water, but after his firſt 


N 
= £ o ' 4 


draught, gallop and ſcope him up and down - 
to warm him, and then bring him to the | 

thoſe that will admũt him, he will ſerve, 
| and-whety he has done his buſineſs, he will 


water * and let him drink his fill, gal- 
loping 


im again as before; never leaving 


the water till he has drank as much as he 
ieren 15256 it nene 
By this means you will prevent raw cru- 
dities, which the coldneſs of the water 
would otherwiſe ce, to the detriment 
of his ſtomach, if you had permitted him 
to 2 at firſt; eee 
him his fill (though by degrees) at laſt, 
— ee from drying too faſt. 
Mr. Morgan, indeed, directs the ſweating 
of him every day, early in the morning, 
which he ſays will not only perfect digeſtion, 
and exhauſt the moiſture from his ſeed, 
but alſo ſtrengthen and cleanſe his blobd 
and body from all raw and imperfect hu- 


mours: but others are of opinion it will 


dry up the radical moiſture too faſt; and 
Hkewiſe, inftead of heightening his pride 
and luſt, weaken him too much. | 


As for other rules for the ordering him 


after watering, and the hours of feeding 
Se. they will be more proper, 
When the ſtallion is in luſt, and the 
time of covering him is come, which is 
beſt to be in May, that the foals may fall in 
the April following, otherwiſe they will 
have little or no grass. 
Pull off his hinder ſhoes, and lead him 
to the place where the ſtud of mares are 
which you intend for covering; which 


* 


| 


, 
j 
: 


place ought to be cloſe,” well fenced, and 
in it a little hut for 2 man to lie in, and a 


Some adviſe covering 


larger ſhed” with/ a manger to feed your | 
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ſtallion witch bread and corn during his 
abode with the mares, and: ſhelter him in 
the heat: of the day, or in rainy weather: 
this cloſe ought! to be of ſufficient largeneſs 
to keep your mares well for two months. 


. |: Before you pull of his bridle, let him 


cover a mate or two in hand; then turn him 
looſe amongſt them, and put all your mares 
to him as well thoſe that are with foal as 
thoſe! which are not, fon there is no danger 
in-it; and by that means they will all be 


ſerved in their height of luſt, and according 


tothe intention of natur. 
When ''your ſtallion has covered them 
once, he will try them all over again, and 


beat againſt the pales, and attempt to be at 


liberty, which when your man finds, (who 


is to obſerve them night and day, and to 
take care that no other mares are put to 
your horſe, and to give you an account 
which take the horſe and which not, Cc.) 
then take him up, and keep him well as you 
did beſore, firſt giving him a maſh or two, 
to help to reſtore nature; for you will find 
him little but ſkin and bones, and his mane 
and tail will fall offl. 

Be ſure never to give him above ten or 
twelve mares in a ſeaſon at moſt, otherwiſe 

you will ſcarce recover him againſt the next 
covering time. 

When your ſtallion is paſt this uſe, then 

buy another, for the beſt kind will in time 
degenerate. But the Duke of Newca/tle 
ſays, you cannot do better than to let your 

own mares be covered by their ſire. 

in hand, as the 
other is called covering aur of hand, and is 


as follows: when you have brought both 
your horſe and your mare to a proper con- 
dition for breeding, by art and gpod feed- 


ing, then ſet ſome ordinary ſtone nag by 
her for a day are two, to woo: her, and that 
will make her ſo prone to luſt, that ſhe will 
readily receive your ſtallion, which you 
ſhould preſent to her, either eaty in a 


morning or late in an evening, fon adi or 
two together, and let himo cover. in hand 


ance or twice, if you pleaſe, at naoli time 
obſerving 
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obſerving to give the horſe the advantage 
ound, and have a perſon ready with a 


of gr 
bucket of cold water to throw on the mare's 
ſhape immediately upon the diſmounting 


of the horſe, which will make her retain the R ots Hi oft rat $934 7 
That horſe which is able to perform a 


ſced ſhe received the better ; eſpecially if 
you get on her back, and trot her up and 
down fot a quarter of an hour, but take 
care of heating or ſtraining her: and it will 
not be amiſs if you let them faſt two hours 
after ſuch act, and then give each of them 
a warm maſh, and it is odds but this way 
your mares may be as well ſerved as the 


other, and your ſtallion laſt you much 


loge... fs 15 e $2200 
If you take care to houſe ' the mares all 


the winter, and keep them well, their colts * 


will prove the better. See Foals an 
CoLTS. | ee 


2 


Of a Hunting - Match. 


The firſt thing that is to be conſidered by 
one who deſigns to match his horſe for his 
own advantage, and his horſe's credit, is 
not to flatter himſelf with the opinion of 
his horſe, by fancying that he is a ſwift, 
when he is but a ſlow galloper, and that 
he is a whole running horſe, (that is, that 
he will run four miles without a fob at the 
height of his ſpeed) when he is not able to 
run two or three. * | 

Very probably ſome gentlemen are led 
into this error, by their being miſtaken 
in the ſpeed of their hounds, who, for want 
of trying them againſt other dogs that have 
been really fleet, have ſuppoſed their own 


to be ſo, when, in reality, they are but of 


a middling ſpeed ; and becauſe their horſe, 
when trained, was able to follow them all 
day, and upon any hour, to commend them 
upon deep as well light earths, have there- 
fore. made a falſe concluſion, that: their 
horſe is as ſwift as the beſt ; but upon trial 
_ againſt a horſe that has beenrightly trained 
aber hounds that were truely fleet, have 
bought their experience full dear. 
| herefore it is adviſable for all lovers of 
hunting, to procure two or three couple of 
tried hounds, and once or twice a week to 


* 


] 
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telied on in caſe of a wager. 
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follow them after a train-ſcent, and when 
he is able to top them on all ſorts of earth, 
and to endure heats and colds ſtoutly, then 
he may better rely on his ſpeed and rough- 
nad, f 2 t n e ich a e 
hare-chace'of ſive or ſix miles briſkly; till 
his body be as it were bathed in ſweat; and 
then, after the hare. has been killed in 
nipping » froſty — can endure to 
ſtand till the ſweat be frozen on his back, 
ſo that he can endure to be pierced wich 
cold as well as the heat; and then even in 
that extremity of cold, to ride another 
chace as briſkly, and with as much courage 
as he did the former; that horſe which can 
thus endure heats and colds, is moſt valu- 
ed by ſportiſnen . 
Therefore in order to make a judgment 
of the goodneſs of a horſe, obſerve him af- 
ter the death of the firſt hare, if the chace 
has been any thing briſk ; if when he is 
cold he ſhrinks up his body, and draws his 
legs up together, it is an infallible ſign of 
want of vigour and courage: the like may 
be done by the lacking of his girths after 


the firſt chace and from the dullneſs of his 


teeth, and the dullneſs of his countenance, 
all which are true tokens of faintneſs, and 
being tired; and ſuch a horſe is not to be 


But if your horſe is not only in your 
own judgment, but alſo in that of ſkilful 
horſemen, a horſe of approved ſpeed and 
toughneſs, and you have a mind to match 
him, or to run for a plate, then you may 


hope for the following advantages: 


But firſt it will not he 1mproper to take 
notice of the way of making matches in 
former times, and the modern way of deci- 
ding wagers. a eau | 

The old way of trial was, by running ſo 
many train- ſcents after hounds, as was 
agreed upon between the parties concerned, 
and a bell courfe, this being found not ſo 
uncertain, but more durable than hare- 
hunting; and the advantage conſiſted in 


having the trains led on earth moſt ſuitable 


to the : 
But others chooſe to hunt the hare till 


qualifications of the horſes. 


ſuch 
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ſuch an hour, and then ta run this wild 
' hace. Ser WI D Gooss Chace, |-, 
- » Dut:this chace was ſound by experience 
inhuman, and deſtructive to good horſes, 
eſpecially when two good horſes were 
matched]; for neither being able to diſtance 
the other, till being both ready to ſink; un- 
der their riders through weak neſs, often- 
times they were obliged to draw the 
match, and leave it undecided, after both 
the horſes were quite ſpoi le. 
This induced them to run train- ſcents, 
which were aſterwards changed for three 
heat, and a ſtrait courſe; and that thoſe 
who were lovers of hunting- horſes might be 
encouraged to keep good ones, plates have 


= S * 


been erected in many places in ugland, pur- 
poſely for the ſake of hunting-horſes ; and 


the artieles of ſome places exclude all others, 
namely, gallopers, from running... 
But whether you would match your hoſe 
againſſ a particular horſe, or put him in 
for a plate, where he muſt run againſt all 
that come in general, you ought to know | 


5 


the conſtitution and quality of your horſe, | 


before you venture any wager on his head. 
whether he be hot and fiery, or cool and 
temperate nn he be very 
ſwift, but not hard at bottom; or. ſlow, 
but yet ſure ; and one that will ſtick at 
marks, or what ſort of ground he moſt de- 
lights to gallop ; whether he delights to go 
up hill or down hill, or elſe to ſkelp on a 
flat ; whether to run on deep or light 
ground; whether on rack-ways: or carpet 
ground; whether amongſt mole-hills, or 
on meadow ground; whether he be well- 
- winded or thick-winded ; fo that though he 
will anſwer a ſpur, and mend upon lapping, 
yet he muſt-have eaſe by ſobs. 
All theſe particulars are neceſſary. to be 
known, to the end you may draw-thoſe ad- 
vantages from them which may be offered 
in making matches: As thus ſor exam- 


ww 
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If your horſe. be hot and fiery, it is odds 
put he is fleet withal, (for generally ſuch 
horſes are ſo) and delights to run upon light 
and hard flats, and muſt be held hard by. 
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| wind by his ſobs, or elſe his fury will choalæ 


n e ih 
But whereas it is the general opinion, 
that nothing that is violent can be laſting 
and therefore that it is impoſlible that fuck 


but. a popular error: for that theſe two 
qualities have been reconciled: at leaſt ſo 
far as to make the moſt fiery horſe manage 


| able, and to endure: both whip and ſpur ; 
and if ſo, although he ſhould not prove at 
bottom ſo truly tough as the craving drudge, 
yet his ſpeed ſhall anſwer for it in all points, 
and ſerve in it's Read by the management 


of his rider; 


to agree to run train ſcents, and the fewer 


where your horſe may beſt ſhow his ſpeed, 
and the: fleeteſt dogs you can procure: 


looſe, try to win the match with a wind; but 
a true ſpurred nag, then the more train- 


which in this caſe, you muſt lead it upon 


For this is the rule received among. horſe- 
men, that the next train is to begin where 


deep earths as well as the firſt. 


a 0 nn 
In the next place, do. not make a match 


8 


- the rider; that he may have time to recover 
4 | ts. ; 


hot-mettled horſes can be tough and hard 
at bottom ; this is reckoned by ſome to be 


The beſt way of matching ſuch a horſe is, 


the better for you, before you come to the 
courſe: alſo in theſe train ſcents, the ſhort- 
er you make your diſtance the better; and 
mind, above all things, to make your bar- 
gain to have the leading of the firſt train, 
and then make choice of ſuch. grounds 


give your hounds as much law before you 
as your tryers will allow, and then making a 


if you fail in this attempt, then bear your 
horſe, and fave him from the: courſe: but 
if your horſe be ſlow, but well winded, and 


ſcents you run before you come to the ſtraĩit 
courſe the better: but here you ought to 
obſerve to gain the leading of the firſt train: 


ſuch deep earth, that it may not end near 
any light ground. 


the laſt ends, and the. laſt train is to be 
| ended at the ſtar ting place of the courſe, | 
therefore remember to end. your. laſt on 


— 


againſt a horſe you do not know, without 
having firſt conſulted. ſome. ſkilful friend, 
on whoſe, judgment and honeſty you can 
ſafely rely, and ho is able to. give a good 
N account 


— — — — — — — 


KEY: HUN 
account of | the ſpee of rs -adverfary's 
horſe, and his manner of riding; and ix 
it appears that he is any ways anfwerable | 
to your own th Ipeedd of goouliels, be not 
too ventureſome, without ſome veaſbnable 
robabilities of winning 


| 


ſome hunting- 


Again, be ſure at notime to give advan- you 


rage of weight, for you"will ee the incon- 
veniency of it at the latter end of the day; 


for thaugh a horſe does not feel it when he 


is freſh; yet it will ſink him very much 


when he grows weak. The length of a | 


hotſe loſt By weight in the firſt train; may 
rove a diſtance in the ſtraight eourſe ut ;uſt, 


; 

: TT : 0 . = * — | 

for the weight is the ſame every Hem, tho! | 
menge 


9 


his ſtrength is not. : n 
k, on the other hand, you gain any ad- 
vantage of weight, that the horſemen ſhall 


ride ſo much weight as you are agreed on, 


beſides the ſaddle; for by this means the 
rider, if he be no weight of himſelf, muſt 
carry the dead weiglit ſome where about him, 
which will be troubleſome to the rider," as 
well as the horſe; and the more to che lat - 


ter becauſe it is more remote from his back, 


than if it were in the ſaddle, and by conſe- 
quence will more diſorder his firoak if the | 
rider incline to either ſide than if it were 
near the center; as is to be ſeen in pair of 
ſcales, where if the pin be not placed exact- 
ly in the middle of 
part (as being farther diſtant from the en- 
ter) will be the heavieſt. 1 
As to the time of dieting, that muſt be 
according to the nature of your horſe, and 
the preſent ſtate of body he is in; for the 
he may be clean enough for ordinary hunt- 
ing, yet he may be far enough from that 
perfect ſtate of body that a match requires; 
and to keep him. in ſuch ſtrict diet all the 
feaſon (except on ſuch extraordinary occa- 
fions) would be an unneceſſary expence. 
Az tothe diſpoſition of the horſe for run- 
ning, that is to be known by uſe and obſer- 
vation, for, in this point, horſes differ very 
much; for ſome run beſt when they are 
high in caſe; other when they are in a mid - 
dling condition of fleſh ; and ſome again, 


AS / 


| when they appear to the eye poor and low 


in fleſh: therefore according to the con- 


the beam, the longeſt | - 
of t 


| 
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dition arid Quality of, and the time vequir - 
ed to bring him into the beſt ſtute, the day 
for the trial of the march to be fixed 
Sh, 0 > 07: Mint Fus unn: 
' "If ydu have a mind to put him in For 
| plate, there: you have not at 
rdiſpoſal the choice ofthe ground, the 
weight; nor the horſes you run guinſt, but 
you mult take them as you find them ; only 
the time for bringing your horſe into a good 
condition is at your diſcretion ; in 
may begin to keep him in ſtrict diet as ſoon 
or as late as you pleaſe, the time ſor all 

plates heigg uſually fixed, and ann 


the fame. Mos NEL G 17 419 701 nat 


'"HIUNTSMAN, kae mult — 
that every hare has ber particular play; 
that, however, that play is occaſioned or 
changed according to the variation of wind 
and weather; the weigh ef che sir, the 
nature of the ground, and the degrees of 


IN ſhe is purſued. Nor 
is le to be uhmindfnl of the numerous ac- 


cidenty ſne may meet with in her way, to 
turn her out of her courſe, to cover her 


flight; to quicken her ſpeed, or to furniſh 
her with an opportunſty af new devices. It 
id notlenough to have's general kno e 
of theſe things before the game is ſtarred, 
but in che 1 Aion, —_— dne 
tempted to be in raptures with the ſoun 
he horns, the melody of the cry, and the 
expectation of ſucceſs, every ſtep we make 


we muſt calmly obſerve che alterations of 
ſoil, the poſi 


tion of the wind, the time 
of the year, and no leſs take notice with 
what ſpeed ſhe is driven, how far the is 
likely to keep on forward, or to turn ſhort 
behind; whether ſhe has not been met by 

aſſengers, frightened by-curs, intercepted 
by ſheep ; whether an approching ſtorm, a 
rifing wind, a ſudden blaſt of the fun, the 


going off of the froſt, the repetition of foil- 
ed ground, the decay 


of her own ſtrength, 
or any other probable turn of affairs, has 
not abated or altered the ſcent, 
There are other things ſtill no leſs ne- 
ceſſary to be remembered than the former; 


| as the particular quality and character of 


each dog; whether the preſent leaders are 
, | not 


himſelf 


ther ; whereas if the huntſman were not too 


vb 
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adt apt to over- run it; which are moſt in- 
the double; which 


elined to ſtand u 
are to be depended on in the highway, 


on the ploughed ground, or a bare turf, in 


an uncertain ſcent, In the croſſing of freſh: 
me, through a flock of ſheep, upon the 
il or ſtole- back. The ſize alſo and ſtrength 
of the hare will make a difference; nor 
muſt the hounds themſelves be followed ſo 
cloſely, or ſo loudly cheriſhed when ſreſh 


and vigorous,” as after they have run off 


their ſpeed and mettle, and begin to be 


tired; 5 


It is neceſſary for a young huntſman, 
when the ſcent lies well, always to keep 


eſpecially if it be againſt the wind, it is 
impoſſible for the poor hare to hold it for- 


ward; nor has ſhe any trick or refuge ſor 


her life, but to ſtoop by the way, and, 
when all are paſt, to ſteal immediately back, 
which is often the occaſion of an irrecovera- 
ble fault, in the midſt of the warmeſt ſport 
and expectations, and is the beſt trick the 
bare” has for her life in ſcenting wea- 


forward, he would have the advantage of 
ſeeing her ſteal off, and turning her aſide, 
or more probably the pleaſure of the dogs 
returning and thruſting her up in view. - 
It 18 _ common for the fleet dog to be 
the beſt favourite, though it would be 
much better if he was hanged, or exchang- 
ed. Be a dog in his own nature ever ſo 
yet he is not good 
is too flow for him. There is moſt times 
work enough for every one of the train, 
and every one ought to bear his part; but 
this is impoſſ le for the heavy ones to do, 
if they are run out of breath by the unpro- 
portionable ſpeed' of a light-heeled leader. 
For it is not enough that they are able to 


keep up, which a true hound will labour hard 
ſor, but they muſt be able to do it with eaſe, 
with retention of breath and ſpirits, and 


with their tongucs at command. It muſt 
never be expected that the indentures of the 
hare can be well covered, or her doubles 


* 
11 
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k off, (nor is the ſport worth a farth- 


far behind. At ſuch a time, | 


in that pack that 


4 
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[| ing,) if the harriers run yelping in a lon 
ſtring, like deer or fox-hounds. « 


Another thing neceſſary is to hang up 
every liar and chanter, not ſparing even 
thoſe that are filly and trifling, without 


| noiſe of ſagacity. It is common enough in 


numerous kennels to keep ſome for their 


' muſic or beauty, but this is perfectly 
wrong. It is a certain maxim that every 


dog which does no good, does a great deal 
of hurt; they ſerve only to foil the ground, 
and confound the ſcent ; to ſcamper before 


and interrupt their betters in the moſt diffi- 


cult points. And we may venture to affirm, 
by long experience, that four or five couple, 
all good and truſty hounds, will do more 
execution than' thirty or forty, where a 
third of them are eager and head(trong, 
and, like coxcombs among men, noiſy in 
doing nothing. 

Above all abhor joining with ſtrangers, 
for this is the way to ſpoil and debauch 


the ſtauncheſt hounds, to turn the beſt 


mettled into mad-headed gallopers, liars, 
and chaterers, and to put them on nothing 
but out-running their rivals, and over-run- 
ning theſcent. The emulation of leading 
(in dogs and their maſters) has been the 
utmoſt'ruin of many a good cry. Nor are 


ſtrange huntſmen of much better conſe- 


uence than ſtrange companions ; for as the 


| ſkill and excellence of theſe animals conſiſt 


in uſe and habit, they ſhould always be ac- 


| cuſtomed to the ſame voice, the ſame notes, 


or holloings, and the ſame turns of chid- 
ing, cheriſhing, preſſing, or recalling ; 
nor ſhould the country fellows be allowed, 
in their tranſports, to extend their 


throats. | 


Nor. is it good to encourage change of 
game, becauſe mere ſquires would be at a 
great loſs to kill ſome of their time, had 
they nothing to kill, when hares are out 
of ſeaſon. However, I am well ſatisfied 
that the beſt harriers are thoſe that know 
no other. Nor is it adviſeable to let them 
change for a freſh hare, as long as they can 
poſſibly follow the old, nor to take off their 


noſes from the ſcent they are upon, for the 
0 0 cutting 
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cutting ſhorter or gaining of ground. This 
laſt is the common trick with pot-hunters, 
but as it is unfair and barbarous to the hare, 
ſo you will ſeldom find it of advantage to 
the hounds. 

HURLE-BONE, w A HoksE. A bone 
near the middle of the buttock, very apt to 
go out of it's ſockets with a hurt or ſtrain. 

HUXING or Pixe. A 
thod for the catchin 
For this uſe, take as f 


and ſtrong ; then at the mouth of each tie 
a line, longer or ſhorter, according to the 


depth of water; at the end of a line faſten. | 


an armed hook - artificially baited, and put 
them into the water, with the advantage of 
the wind, that they may gently move u 
and down the pond. Now when one maſ- 
ter pike. has ſtruck himſelf, it is a moſt 
pleaſing diverſion to ſee him bounce about 
in the water with a bladder. When you 
ſee him almoſt ſpent, take him vp. See 
n 


ACK- DAW. A chiatzor iſ; fubrte 1 dird; 
that is a great devourer of beans, cher- 


ries, and other garden-fruits, 
A very good method to catch them is, to 


drive a ſtake into the e about four feet” | 


high, above the ſurface of the earth, but 
io picked at the top, that the jack- daw can- 
not ſettle on it; within a foot of which, a 
hole muſt be bored through, three quarters 


of an inch diameter, whereto you ſhould fit | 


a pin or ſtick, ſix or eight inehes long, then 
make a loop or ſpring ofhorſe-hair faſtened 
to a ſtick or wand of hazle, which'may be 
entered into the ſtake at a hole near the 

round; that done, by bending of the 
ſtick, flip the horſe-hair loop through the 
upper holes, and put the ſhort ſtick ſo, that 
the jack-daw when he comes, finding a 
reſting- place to ſtand conveniently amongſt 
his food, perches on the ſhort ſtick, which 
dy his weight immediately falls, and gives 
the ſpring advantage of holding him by the 


„legs. 
JARDES, 0 are callous and hard el! 
JARDONS, I lings in the hinder legs 


rticular me- 
of this ſort of fiſh. 
arge bladders as can' 
be got; blow them up, and tie them cloſe 


' 


| 
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of a horſe, ſeated on the -outfides of the 
hough, as the ſpavin is on the inſide. It is 


more to be feared than the ſpavin. It is not 


very common, ſo that but ſew know 
it, though it be as painful as the ſpavin; and 
makes a horſe halt. In this caſe there is no 
remedy but firing, n. e n 


ſucceed. 


If uponehe besen thaded hes en 


the ſpavin on the inſide and the jardon with- 


out, there is a circle that joins them, and 
encompaſſes the nerve of the inſtep, the 


horſe is ſpoiled and ruined paſt all woo⸗ 
very. 


FARRET IER. beten bund 8 
ſignifying a horſe whole r ao; 
cloſe together. 

In, inſide within ; _ out, ourbde with 


The . beat, the outer herds: thei tans: 
leg, the outer leg; dhe en 8 


rein. 


I his way: of ſpeaking: zelaies to ent 1 
things, according as the horfe works to the 
right or left, upon volts; or as he works 


. e er e er- ſuch 


thing. 
Thus it lorves to diſtiriguiſh: on * 
hand, or what fide the horſeman is a gire 
the aids to a horſe upon a manage. 

For along by a wall, the outer leg is the 
leg of a ſide with the ber r and the other 
leg is the in-leg. 

And upon volts; TT horſe! works. upon | 
the right, the right heel is the inner heel, 
the right leg the inner leg; and ſo by con- 
egeenerz t No left heel _ left les muſt be 
the outer heel and leg. — 

Now the downri © contrary wil 3. 
if the horſe — the left. appen, 

Now-a days, the riding-maſters, to be 
eaſier underftood; uſo the terms right and 
left; as for inſtance; aſſiſt cke horſ with 
the right heel, with the right leg, with 
the right rein; taking the ſituation of the 
heels and legs, with reſpect to the volt. 
See ENLARGE} Gators EFaLst, and Lancs. 

JAW- BONES or a \Horss; ſhould be 
narrow: and lean, but the diſtance berween 
them and the throat, large and. hollow, 1 


IE N 


he may the better place his head: If the 


jaw- bone be too ſquare, that is, if there be 


too great a diſtance between the eye and 
that part of it which touches his neck, it is 
not only ugly and unſeemly, but even hin- 


ders him from placing his head; and if 

there be but little diſtance betwixt the jaw- 
bones, then as ſoon as you pull the bridle 
to bring his head into it's moſt becoming 
poſture, the bone meeting with his neck 


will hinder” him, "eſpecially if alſo he have 


a ſhort and thick neck, with that imperfec. 
85 | 
-. JAW-TEETH. See TrETRH or a Horse. 
_* JAY, See Jacx-Daw, | 
_ _JENNY-WREN. A curious fine ſong- 
bird of a chearful nature, ſo that none can 
exceed him in his manner of ſinging, 
This bird is of a pretty ſpeckled colour, 
very pleaſant to the eye, and when he ſings, 
cocks up his tail, throwing out his notes 
with much pleaſure and ſprightlineſs. 

The hen breeds twice a year ;- firſt, about 
the latter end of April; makes her neſt with 
dry moſs and leaves, ſo artificially that it is 
a very hard matter to diſcover it, it being 
amongſt ſhrubs and hedg 
grows very thick ; ſome build in old hovels, 
and barns, but they are ſuch as are not uſed 
ro hedges; 0 0 27 50 TN | | 

They cloſe their neſt round, leaving but 
a little hole to go in and out at, and will 
lay abundance of eggs, ſometimes to the 
number of eighteen, nay, ſixteen young ones 
have been taken out of one neſt, which, 
conſidering: how ſmall rhe bird is, appears 
ſtrange. ; 9 8 F | 3.5 

Their ſecond time of breeding is in the 
middle of June, for by that time the other 
neſt will be brought up, and ſhift for them- 
ſelves; but if you intend to keep any of 
them, take them at twelve or fourteen days 
old out of the neſt, and give them ſheep's 
heart and.egg, minced very ſmall, taking 
away the fart and the ſinews, or elſe ſome of 
a baff 's or heifer's hear 
They are to he fed in their neſts very of- 


* 


es, where ivy 
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caſt it up again, by receiving more than 
they could bear or digeſt, and ſo expire. 
They ſhould be fed with a little ſtick; at 
the end whereof, take up the meat about the 
bigneſs of a white pea; and when you per- 
ceive tkem to pick it up from the ſtick 
themſelves, put tbem into cages; after- 
wards, having provided a pan or two, pur 
ſome of the ſame meat therein, and alſo 
about the ſides of every cage to entice them 
to eat; however, you muſt ſtill feed them 
five or ſix times a day for better ſecurity, 
left they ſhould neglect themſelves and die, 
when all your trouble is almoſt paſt ; as 
ſoon as they have found. the way to feed 
alone, give them now and then ſome paſte ; 
if you perceive them to eat heartily, and 
like it very well, you may forbear giving 
them any more heart. 

Further, you muſt once in two or three 
days give them a ſpider or two; and if you 
have a mind your bird ſhould learn to whiſtle 
tunes, take the pains to teach him, and he 
will anſwer your expectation. 

New for the diſtinguiſhing of cocks 
from hens, when you have got a whole 
neſt, obſerve which are the browneſt and 
largeſt, and mark them: alſo take notice 
of their recording: for ſuch of them as re- 
cord themſelves in the neſt before they can 
feed themſelves, and thoſe whoſe throats 
grow big as they record, they are certainly 
cocks. | 

JESSES. Ribbons that hang down from 
garlands or crowns in Falconry, allo ſhort 
ſtraps of leather faſtened to the hawk's legs, 
and fo to the vervels. 

IMPING. This term in Falconry, ſig- 
nifies the inſerting of a feather in the wing 
of a hawk, in the place of one that is 
broke. - We ail F401 
- -IMPOSTHUME in Hoxses is an unna- 
tural ſwelling of humours, or corrupt mat- 
ter in any part of the body. 

This diſtemper may happen to a horſe 


" ſeveral ways, as by a collection of filthy 
| himours, © cauſing ſwellings, which in 


ten in a day, giving them one or two mor- 


time grow to an' inflammation, and at 


ſels at one time, and no more, leſt they | 


laſt break out into foul, mattery, and run- 
ning ſores, 9 GS. a 
a O0 2 When 
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When an eee ſwelling does not 
readily give way to bleeding, purging, rub- 
bing the part with ſpirit of wine, vinegar, 
or with ſuch other means as are uſually a 
plied for diſperſing ; or, if it appears at the 
decline of a fever, or any other diſeaſe; all 
cooling and repelling methods ſhould be 
avoided, and ſuppuration promoted. : 
For the cold, flow ſort of abſceſſes that 
ſuppurate with difficulty, the gum plaiſter, 
mixed with one fourth part of the mercurial 


| 


E may be proper enough: it ſhould 


e renewed when it will ſtick on no longer, 
for only until then it is good. For the in- 
flammatory ſort, which ſoon fill with good 


matter, poultices are the beſt N 


and the ſollowing neat and cheap one may 


anſwer in every caſe of this kind. 
A Suppurating Poultice. 


Take a proper quantity of wheat- bran, 
ſcald it with boiling hot water, enough to 
make it into the conſiſtence of a poultice, 
then add to it a ſmall quantity of lard, or 
any other greaſe; and while it is as warm as 
you can bear it when laid on the back of 
your hand, apply it to the ſwelling. 

All poultices ſhould be ſtiff enough to 
prevent their running ; and when they are 
deſigned to promote ſuppuration, they 


ſhould be taken off and warmed again as 


often as they cool, which will be at leaſt | 


every four hours, 

Continue the poultice until, by preſſing 
the abſceſs gently with your finger, you can 
perceive the matter in it fluctuate ; at which 
time it will be proper to make an opening 
in the part where the ſkin feems the thin- 
neſt : make the opening as large as you con- 
veniently can, for then the matter will be 


well diſcharged, and the wound will be | 


healed with leſs difficulty. * 

The matter being diſcharged, dreſs with 
dry liat or ſoft tow, gently preſſed into the 
opening, then cover it and the whole re- 
maining ſwelling with a pledget of tow, 
ſpread with the digeſtive ointment. ; and 
over theſe, if the ſituation of the part will 


admit, lay a warm poultice, which may 


| 
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now be renewed only-night-and' morning, 
until all remaining handneſs in the abſceſs 
is diſſolved; after which, once a day will be 


often enough to dreſs the wound, which 
will ſoon heal, with only a pledget of tow, 


| thinly ſpread with the digeſtive ointment, 
properly ſecured. kv ee : 


- 


Te Digeſtive Ointment; - 
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Take of linſeed oil, two pounds; yellow 
roſin and yellow wax, of each one pound; 


Venice turpentine, three ounces; melt them 
together over a gentle fire, then ſtir it con- 
tinually until it is cool enough to put into 
an earthen Pot. A % N 

Sometimes the wound and the bottom of 
the abſceſs digeſts unkindly, the matter be- 
coming thin and ſharp, in which caſe the 
aſſiſtance of the diſcutient fomentations 
each time the dreſſings are removed, hath 
uſually the deſired effect; and if the bottom 
of the ſore can eaſily be come at, pledgets 
of the mercurial digeſtive may be applied 


thereto once a day. 
The Mercurial Digeſtive. 


Take half an ounce of red precipitate, in 
fine powder, mix it well with four ounces of 
the digeſtive ointment. Ter! þ 


A Diſcutient Fomentation. 


Take of camomile-flowers, and common 
wormwood, each three ounces ; boil them 
a few minutes in ten pints of water, then 
pour off the liquor for uſm. 

Fomentations are always to be uſed in 
the following manner: The fomentation 
being already as hot as you can bear it with 

our hand, you mult have two flannel cloths 
arge enough, when. three or four times 
doubled, to cover the part which is to be 
fomented ; dip one of theſe cloths into the 
hot liquor, and immediately wring it as dry 
as you can; then apply it to the diſeaſed 

t, keeping it cloſe there until the heat 

egins to abate, by which time the other 


cloth will be ready to be applied, which 
mult 


INT 


muſt be done as quickly as poſſible after 
the removal of that which was ficſt laid on: 


and thus continue to apply them alternate 
ly, until eight or twelve have been ap- 


plied. 41 | | | 
Abſceſſes are ſometimes formed in the 


eye, occaſioning great inflammation and | 


pain: the matter is ſometimes ſuperficial, 
and then the abſceſs is more prominent; 
at other times it is deeper, and aſſumes a 
fatter form; but when it is very deep, 
there will be ſeldom any ſwelling at all ; in 
which caſe it burſts inward, and the eye is 
totally deſtroyed. In the other two caſes, 
the treatment will be ſo much the ſame with 
that of abſceſſes in general, that the pecu- 
liarities required on account of the ſitua- 
tion, will be readily ſuggeſted by every 
practitioner. For the moſt part, a loſs of 

ght is the conſequence of them all, becauſe 
0 


the cicatrix or of the ulcer which is left 


behind. : ; 
INCORDING. Burſtenneſs in a horſe. 


See RuPTURE., 


INN oz INNER. In the manage, is ap- 
of the ſhoe, ſo as it may exactly follow the 


plied differently ,according as the horſe 
works to the right or left, upon the volt, or 


as he works along by a wall, a hedge, or the 


like : for in moving by a wall, the leg next 
the wall is called the outer leg, and the 
other the inner leg: and upon volts, if a 
horſe works to the right, the right heel is 


the inner heel, and the right leg the inner | 


leg; but if he works to the left, the left 
heel is the inner heel, Sc. At preſent, 
riding-maſters, in order to be more eaſily 
underſtood, generally uſe the term right and 
left, inſtead of outer and inner. - 

INSTEP is that part of the hinder leg 
of a horſe that correſponds to the ſhank in 
the fore legs ; extended from the ham to 
the paſtern Joint. It ſhould be big, flat, 
and in a perpendicular line to the ground, 
when the horſe is in his natural poſture of 
ſtanding ; ſo that when the inſteps do not 
ſtand perpendicularly, it is a certain ſign of 
weakneſs, either in the reins or hinder quar- 
ters. 

INTERFERE, ox Cur. To knock or 


* 


INF 


| rub one heel againſt another, in going, as- 


horſes ſometimes V | 
There are four accidents that cauſe a horſe 
to interfere. '% 
1. Wearineſs. 5 
2. Weakneſs in his reins. 
3. Not knowing how to go. 
4. His not being accuſtomed to travel. 
To which may be added, his being badly, 
or too old ſhod. 8 
It happens more frequently behind than 
before, and is eaſily helped by ſhoeing, 
eſpecially if the horſe be young. 

It is ſoon diſcovered, by the ſkin's being 
cut on the inſides of the paſtern - joints, and 
many times galled to the very bone, ſo that 
the horſe often halts with it, and has his paſ- 
tern- joints ſwelled, | 

To redreſs his grievance, 1. If a horſe 
cuts through wearineſs, there is no better 
remedy than giving him reſt, and feeding 
him well, 

2. If he cuts before, take off his two fore- 


Þþ ſhoes, take down the out-quarter of each 


foot very much, and place the inner edge 


compaſs of his foot, without it's any ways 
exceeding towards the heel, then cut the 
ſpunges equal with the heel, and rivet the 
nails ſo nicely into the horn, that they 
may not at all appear above it, or elſe burn 
the horn with the point of a red-hot iron, a 
little below the hole of each nail, which 
done, beat down and rivet them in thoſe 

holes. | 
If after this method of ſhoeing he ill 
continues to cut himſelf, you are to thicken 
the inner quarters and ſpunges of his ſhoes, 
ſo as they may double the thick of thoſe on 
the outſide, and always pare down his out- 
quarters even, almoſt to the quick, with- 
out the leaſt touching thoſe on the inſide ; 
but be ſure to rivet the nails very juſtly and 
cloſe. | | 
3. If the horſe cuts behind, unſhoe him, 
and pare down his out-quarters, even almoſt 
to the quick; give his ſhoes calkins only on 
the inſide, and ſuch a turn as may make 
them abſolutely follow the compaſs and 
ſhape of his foot without exceeding it, 
R eſpecially 


eſpecially in the inner quarters; and above 


all, rivet the nails exactly, for one ſingle ri- 
vet may cauſe a great diſorder. 
4. If notwithſtanding all theſe precautions, 
your horſe does not forbeat cutting, you 
muſt (beſides what has been already order- 
ed) take care that no nails at all be drove 
upon the inſide, but only make a beak at 
the toe to keep the ſhoe firm in it's place, 
ſo that continuing this method for ſome 


time, the horſe will learn to walk, and no | 


longer interfere, though he were afterwards 
Mod in the uſual manner. 

5. To prevent this diſorder, ſome fix little 
boots of leather, or of an old hat, about the 


paſtern-joints, which are made narrower at 


top than bottom, and therefore only faſtened 
at top. | Tk | 

6. Orhers wrap about the paſtern-joint a 
piece of ſheep's-ſkin, with the woolly fide 
next to the horſe; and when it is worn out, 
apply anew one. 

INTERMEWING, [among Falconers |] 
1s the hawk's mewing from the firſt change 
of her coat, till ſhe turn white. 

JOCKEY. One that trims up horſes, and 
rides about with horſes for ſale. 

JOUR, lin Falconry), a hawk is ſaid to 
jouk when ſhe falls aſleep. 

JOURNEY. To travel by land, properly 
as much ground as might be paſſed over 
in a day; alſo a tract or extent of ground, 
way or march. 


Directions for preſerving a Horſe ſound upon a 
| Journey. | 


See that his ſhoes be not too ſtraight, 
or preſs his feet, but be exactly ſhaped ; 
and let him be ſhod ſome days before you 
begin a- Journey, that they may be ſettled to 
his feet. gen | 8 

Obferve that he is furniſhed with a bitt 
proper for him, and by no means too heavy, 
which may incline him to carry low, or to 
reſt upon the hand when he grows weary, 
Mr horſemen call, making uſe of his fiſth 

eg. 6 OH | 

The mouth of the bitt ſhould reſt upon 
his bars, about half a finger's breadth from 


Some riders 
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| his tuſhes, ſo as not to make him frumble: 


his lips; the curb ſhould relt in the hollow: 
of his beard, a little above the chin; arid if 
it gall him, you muſt defend the place with 
a piece of buff, or-other ſoft leather. 11 

Take notice that the ſadd le does not reſt 


upon his withers, reins, or back- bone, and 


that one part of it does not preſs his back 
more than another. n en 
gall a horſe's ſides below the 
ſaddle with their ſtirrup-leathers, eſpecially 
if he be lean; to hinder it you ſhould fix a 
leather ſtrap between the points of the fore 
and hind bows of the ſaddle, and make the 
ſtirrup-leather paſs dver them. 2 210 
Begin your journey with ſhort marches, 
eſpecially if your horfe has not been exerci- 
ſed for a long time: ſuffer him to ſtale as of- 
ten as you find him inclined, and not only ſo, 
but invite him to it; but do not excite your 
mares to ſtale, becauſe their vigour will be 
thereby diminiſhed. TAS < 
It is adviſeable to ride very ſoftly, for a 
quarter or half an hour before you arrive at 
the inn, that the horſe not being too warm, 
nor out of breath, when put into the (table, 
you may unbridle him; but if your buſineſs 
obliges you to put on ſharply, you muſt 
then (the weather being warm) let him be 
walked in a man's hand, that he may cool 
by degrees; otherwiſe, if it be very cold, 
let him be covered with cloths, and walked 
up and down in ſome place free from wind; 
but in cafe you have not the conveniency of 
a ſheltered walk, ſtable him forthwith, and 
let his whole body be rubbed and dried with 
Although ſome people will have their' 
horſes legs rubbed down with ſtraw as foon 
as they are brought into the ſtable, think- 
ing to ſupple them by that means; yet it 
is one of the greateſt errors that can be com- 
mitted, and produces no other effects than 
to draw down into the legs thoſe humours 
that are always ſtirred up by the fatigue of 
the journey: not that the rubbing{of horſes 
legs is to be difallowed, on the contrary, 
we highly approve of it, only would not 
have it done at their firſt arrival, but When 
they are perfectly cooled. 


- 


Being 
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horſe is partly dried, and ceaſes to beat in 
the flanks, let him be unbridled, his bitt 
waſhed, cleanſed and wiped, and let him eat 
his hay at pleaſure. yy 
If your horſe be very dry, and you have 
not given him water on the road, give him 
oats waſhed in good mild ale. 

The duſt and ſand will ſometimes ſo dry 
the tongues and mouths of horſes, that they 
loſe their appetites: in ſuch caſe give them 
bran well moiſtened with water, to cool and 
refreſh} their mouths; or waſh their mouths 
and tongues with a wet ſponge, to oblige 
them to eat. A % f SOT £2914 
The foregoing directions are to be ob - 
ſerved after moderate riding, but if you have 
rode exceſſive hard, unſaddle your horſe, and 
ſcrape off the ſweat with a ſweating- Knife, 
or ſcraper, holding it with both hands, and 
going always with the hair; then rub his 
head and ears with a large hair- cloth, wipe 
him alſo between the fore- legs and hind- 
legs; in the mean while, his body ſhould 
be rubbed all over with ſtraw, eſpecially un- 
der his belly and beneath the ſaddle, till he 
is thoroughly dry. | ET 

That done, ſet on the ſaddle again, cover 
him, and if you have a warm place, let 
him be gently led up and down in it, for a 


where he ſtands. I 


little vinegar in his mouth and ſquirt it into 
the horſe's ;-:then rub his head, between the 
fore and hind- legs, and his whole body, till 
he is pretty dry; let him not drink till tho- 
roughly cool and has eat a few. oats; for 
many; by drinking too ſoon, have been ſpoil- 


order to dry the pannels. . Td 
When horſes are: arrived in an inn, a man 
ſhauld, before! they are unbridled, lift up 
their feet, to ſee whether they want any of 
their ſhoes, or if thoſe they have do not 
reſt upon their ſides, afterwards he ſhould. 
pick and clear them of the earth and gra- 
vel, which may be got berwixt their ſhocs 


and ſoles. 


1 


Being come to your inn, as ſoon as your 


quarter of an hour, but if not, let him dry 


Or you may unſaddle him immediately; 
ſcrape off the ſwear; let the oſtler take | 


ed. Set the ſaddi&intheſunior by a fire in 


— 
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If you * them abroad, upon their re- 


turn from the river, cauſe their feet to be 
ſtopped with cow-dung, which will eaſe the 
pain therein; and if it be in the evening, 


let the dung continue in their feet all night, 


to keep them ſoft and in good condition; 
but if your horſe have brittle feet, it will 
be requiſite to anoint the fore- feet, at the 
on- ſetting of the hogfs, with butter, oil, or 
hog's-greaſe, before you water him in the 


morning, and in dry weather they ſhould be 


alſo greaſed at noon. KEE 
Many horſes, as ſoon as unbridled, in- 
ſtead. of eating lay themſelves down to reſt, 
by reaſon ofthe great pain they have in their 
feet, ſo that a man is apt to think them ſick, 
but if he looks to their eyes, he will ſee they 
are lively and good, and if he offers them 
meat as they are lying, they will eat it very 


willingly; yet if he handles their feet, he 


will find them extremely hot, which diſco- 
vers tkeir ſufferings in that part. | 


Tou mult therefore ſee if their ſhoes do 
not reſt upon their ſoles, which is ſomewhat 


difficult to be certaidly known, without un- 


ſhoeing them, but if you take off their 


ſhoes, then look to the inſide of them, and 
you may perceive that thoſe parts which 
reſt upon the ſole, are more ſmooth and 
ſhining than the others: in this caſe you are 
to pare their feet in thoſe parts, and fix on 
their ſhoes again, anointing the hoofs, and 
ſtopping. the ſoles with ſcalding hot black 
pitch or tar. | #8 
After a long day's journey, at night feel 
your horſe's back, if it be pinched, galled 
or ſwelled; (if you do not immediately diſ- 
cover it, perhaps: you may after ſupper) 
there is nothing better than to rub it with 


good brandy and the white of an egg. If 
the galls are between the legs, uſe the ſame 
remedy : but if the. oſtler rubs him well be- 


tween the legs he will ſeldom be galled in 
that part. 


In order to preſerve horſes after travel, 


take theſe few uſeful inſtructions. When 


you art arrived from-a journey, immediately 
draw the two heel nails of the fore- ſeet; 
| and;, if it be a large ſhoe, then four: two 
| or three days after you may bleed. him in 


the. 
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the neck, and feed him for ten or twelve 
days only with wet bran, without giving 
him any oats; but keep him well lit⸗ 
tered, Mel | 


The reaſon why you are to draw the. 
heel-nails is, becauſe the heels are apt to 
ſwell, and if they are not thus eaſed, the 


ſhoes would preſs and ſtraighten them too 
much : it is alfo adviſable to ſtop them 
with cow-dung for a-while, | but do not 
take the ſhoes off, nor pare the feet, be- 
cauſe the humours are drawn down by ſuch 
means. | 

The following bath will be very ſer- 
viceable for preſerving your horſe's legs : 
Take the dung of a cow or ox, and make 
it thin with vinegar, ſo as to be of the 
conliſtence of thick broth, and having ad- 
ded à handful of ſmall ſalt, rub his fore- 
legs from the knees, and the hind-legs 
from the gambrels, chafing them well with 
and againſt the hair, that the remedy may 
ſink in and ſtick to thoſe parts, that they 
may be all covered over with it. Thus 
leave the horſe till morning, not wetting 
his legs, but giving him his water that 
evening in a pail: next morning lead him 
to the river, or waſh his legs in well-water, 
which is very good, and will keep them 
from ſwelling. | Fil 

Thoſe perſons, who to recover their 
horſes feet, make a hole in them, which 
they fill with moiſtened cow-dung, and 
keep it in their fore-feet during the ſpace 
of a month, do very ill, becauſe, though the 
continual moiſture that iſſues from the 
dung, occaſions the growing of the hoof, 
yet it dries and ſhrinks it ſo exceſſively when 
out of that place, that it ſplits and breaks 
like glaſs, and the foot immediately 
ſtraightens. RET 

For it is certain that cow-dung (contrary 
to the opinion of many V ſpoils a 
horſe's hoof; it does indeed moiſten the 
ſole, but dries up the hoof, which is of a 
different nature from it. 19 75 


In order therefore to recover a horſe's 
fill a hole with 


feet, inſtead of 3 e 
im keep his fore - 


blue wet clay, and make 
feet in it for a month, 


| or Hos ES. 


and above his 
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For a horſe that has been rid extremely 
hard, that there is danger of foundering, ſee 
an excellent remedy under the head Founder- 
R e 

Moſt horſes that are fatigued, or over- 
rid, and made lean by long journies, have 
their flanks altered without being purſy, 
eſpecially vigorous horſes that have worked 
too violently. | +1 

There is no better method to recover 
them, than to give each of them in the 
morning, half a pound of honey very well 
mingled with ſcalded bran, and when they 
readily eat the half pound, give them the 
next time a whole one, and afterwards two 
pounds, every day continuing this courſe 
till your horſes are empty; and purge kindly 
with it ; but as ſoon as you perceive that 
their purging ceaſes, forbear to give them 
any more honey. | 

You may adminiſter 


er of liquorice 


in the ſcalded bran for a confiderable time; 


and to cool their blood, it will not be im- 


proper to let them have three or four gliſ- 


ters: if their flanks do not recover, give 
them powder for purſive horſes ; which ſee 
under that Article. | 

In caſe the horſe be very lean, it is expe- 
dient to give him ſome wet bran, over 
portion of oats ; and graſs 
is alſo extraordinarily beneficial if he be not 


purſive. . 
If it be a mare, put her to a horſe, and 
before it will enlarge 


if ſhe never had a foal 
her belly. : 
Sometimes exceſſive feeding may do 
horſes more harm than good, by rendering 
them ſubject to the farcy. ; 
You ſhould therefore be cautious in giv- 
ing them too great a quantity at a time, 
2 take a little blood from him now and 
then. | | 
When a horſe begins to drink heartily, it 
is a certain ſign that he will recover in a 
ſhort time ; but as to the method of giving 
him water during a jounney, See WATERING 


per awkick 


ITCH ü ix Hoxsts, a diſtem 


may be perceived by their rubbing their 
legs till the hair comes of  - 


For 


KEN KEN. 


For the cure, uſe a mixture of two ounces { with freſh water, to the end the hounds may 
of Sorbi, which muſt, be . infuſed. for ſix | drink when they pleaſe; and at one end of 
hours in a-pint of. ſtrong vinegar, and ſet | the trough there muſt be a hole to let out 
it on fire; rub the part affected with it | the water for cleanſing it. 
twice, and it will cure it... Let the kennel be built in the higheſt 
It will alſo be proper to bleed him in the | part of the court, in which there ſhould be 


; "OX ir Kees” two rooms, one of which ſhould be larger 
..- JUCKING-TIME,, che ſeaſon of going |: than the other, with a large chimney to 
to the haunts of partridges, very early in the | make a fire, when need requires. 
morning, or in the cloſe of the evening, | This room ſhould be raiſed about three 

there to liſten, for the calling of the cock- | feet from the ground, and in the floor there 
partridge, which will be very loud, with no | ſhould be too gutters for the conveyance of 
mall eagerneſs, and will make the hen an- | the urine... - 


ſwer him, ſo that they ſoon come together, 
as may ealily be known by their chattering 


and rejoicing notes. 


- 


Whereupon you may take your range 


about them, drawing in, little by little, to 


the place where you heard them juck. 
For ox JUG: to perch and rooſt as 
a2 hawk and other birds do. 


| EEPER or Tyr Fon x87, otherwiſe 


There muſt be diſperſed up and down 
ſmall bedſteads raiſed a foot from the floor, 
with holes pierced thro? the planks for draw- 
ing away their urine... | | 


The other room mult be for the huntſ- 


man to keep his poles, whips, liams, ſalves, 
and the like neceſſaries ; there ſhould be a 
copper for the boiling, dreſſing, and order- 


ing of their food, when they come home 
wet and weary ; for at ſuch times, they 


ſhould be cheriſhed as inſtruments of your 


called, chief warden of the foreſt, is 
recreation and profit, that they may delight 


he that has the principal government of all 
things belonging to a royal foreſt, and the | in your ſervice, and taſte of your bounty, 
check of all the other officers ; ſo that the {| and you need not doubt but to have credit 
Lord Chief-Juſtice in Eyre of the foreit, | of them in the field. | + 
when he thinks fit to bold his juſtice-ſeat, | Be careful not to give them any thing to 
ſends out his general ſummon to the keeper | drink in veſſels of copper; and as to the 


forty days before, to warn all under-officers 
bo appear before him at the day aſſigned in 
the ſummonnss. n 

- KENNEL, a place or. little houſe for 


for the pack of hounds itſelf. 


To make a compleat kennel, three conve- 


niences ought to be obſerved, viz.; a ſweet 


which the following rules may be uſeful : . 
The court ſhobld be large, for the more 
ſpacious it is, the better it will be for the 
hounds to refreſh. themſelves in; and it 
ſhould be well walled, or fenced about, to 
prevent their getting out, but not ſo high 
as to keep out the ſun or wind. 
The water, if poſſible, ſnould run through 
ſome. part of the court or yard; or for want 
thereof, have à well wich a ſtone trough 
about a foot and a half high, always kept 


> 


hounds ; and in a metaphorical ſenſe; uſed 


£ 


roportion and quality - of allowance far 
Food, it muſt be ordered with relation to 
the nature of the hounds and their ſizes : 
three buſhel and a half of wheat bran, will 
ſerve ten couple and a half of middling 
ſized hounds a week, giving them ſome- 
times beef broth, whey, flipt-milk, chip- 
pings of bread, bones, and ſometimes a lit- 


air, . freſh water, and the morning-ſun, for || tle horſe-fleſh ; for change of food creates 


a good appetite, and preſerves health. 
be nd wheat-bran mult be boiled 


and thickened with milk and butter-milk, 
with ſome chippings, or ſome broken meac 


boiled therein. E's, 
As concerning horſe fleſh, thoſe beſt {kil- 


| led this way, think of all their foods (pro- 


vided it be given with diſcretion) horſe-fleſh 
the beſt, and hotteſt ; but be ſure to flea, 
or ſkin the beaſts, leſt the dogs diſeerning 


the hare; may fall on them when living in 


FD es e 


K 171 
rde field: as for dogs that are accuſtomed 


to hunt tlie Bare, it is not good to give 


them any meat, becavſe it is to withdraw, 
their ſcent or affections from the chace, as 
their fleſh is not very ſweet, nor their ſcents 
very ſtrong.” o * a ? N rd 

If the huntſman perceives that through 
long and frequent chaces the hounds fall 
away, he muſt be more careful in feeding 
and cheriſhing them up vith ſome good 
broth, of boiled oxen or ſheeps hearts. 


On ſuch days as the hounds do not hunt, 


the beſt times to feed them are early, before 
ſun-rifing, and late in the evening, after 
fun · ſet; and on the days they hunt, they 
ought to be rewarded as they come home, 
be it when it will, with a good ſupper, for 
nothing is a greater diſcouragement to a 


hound than to go t6 ſleep with an empty 


ou have more dead fleſh than you have 
preſent occaſion for, it may be preſerved a 
week or ten days ſweet, by burying it under 

ground. See EnTerinG or Houwps. 
To KENNEL ; a term applied by fox- 


belly after hard labour. 
| if y 


hunters to a fox when he lies in his 


hole. | 
KESTREL, a kind of hawk. See Cas- 
(Ti. J „ 


KICKER acainsT THE Spuss. See Ra- 


MINGVUE. 
KINDER, 


[amongſt Hunters] a compa- 
ny of cats. 


To KINDLE, the term uſed for a rabbet 


when ſhe brings forth her young. 


KINK in AncLG, is a term ufed in 


trowling, when the line is twifted between 
the top of the rod and the ring, thro* which 
it ought ta run freely ; or when part of the 
line twiſts about the other part that is coiled 
in your left hand. Silk lines are more apt 
ro kink than Hair- lines. 
EIPPER- TIME, a ſpace of time be- 
tween the ſeſtival of the invention of the 
Holy Croſs, . May 3, and Twelftb-day; du- 
ring which, ſalmon-fiſhing in the river 
Thames, from Graveſend to Henley, was for- 
| bidden, by Rot. Parl. 50 Edw. III. 
KITES, hawks, and other birds of prey, 


wait for chickens, pigeons, pheaſants; and 


| 


| ypon which account it is peceffaty that the 


countryman be conſtantly furniſhed with a 
good fowling-piece to deſtroy and” feare 
rere Wi Ba a Ted 
You may alſo place ſmall iron gins about 
the breadth-of one's hand,” made like a fox 
gin, and baited with raw-fleſh, which is a 
very good means to catch them; 'and-fur- 
ther 42 may be frigtited away by ſtraining 
lines, or pieres of nets over the places 
where you keep pigeons, pheafants, Ir. 
_ ToKNAP; to ſnap or break, to pick at; 
amongſt hunters, rhe ſame as to. browſe, 
- to feed upon the tops of young leaves, 


C. e bg LPS " . 
| KNEE or 4 Honsx, is the joint of the 
fore-quarters, that joins the fore-thigh.to 
"(RE "REA: ( Age 


AIR, [a term in Hunting | which 
LEER, S fignifies the place where 

the deer harbour by oy; We 
- LAME; a horſe is ſaid to be lame of an 
ear, when he hafts upon a walk or a trot, 
and keeps time in his halting with the 
motions of his head, for all lame horſes do 
not keep time after that rate. See Hart - 


C 


* 


LAME or Tit BR, is like wiſe uſed 
by the way of raillery, to ſignify the ſame 
thing. 11 . E e 32 * 
' LAMENESS in a Host, in any joint, 
limb, or member of the body, may be found 
"opt thee wander REY CO TITS 
Cauſe him ta be turned at the halter's 
end, on either hand, ſuddenly and ſwiſtly, 
upon as hard a way as can be picked out: 
and if he has any ache, wrench, or grief in 
his fore parts, it will appear when he turns 
upon that hand on which the grief is; he 
will favour that leg, and ſo run both to- 
wards and from the man, eſpecially if done 
at a little yielding hill: but if you cannot 
find it out this way 
Get upon the horſe's back, and ride till 
you Va heated him thoroughly, and ſet 


him up for two or three hours, till he is 
cold: then turn him at the halter's end, or 
ride him again, and the leaſt grief that is 
in him may eaſily be diſcovered. 
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L AM 
I you would know whether tim grief pro- 


ebe ram & hot or cold-cauſe!; obſerve, if 
1c 


travelled; and if it be from cold, he will 


do = 93 at bis firſt ſetting out, while . 


84 


19 


4 279 
* } | 2 588 TY 


oth Se" 


A horſs thas: ee 2 WH in 
the ſtiffle generally treads on his toe, and 


cannot ſet his heel to the ground without 
pain. When yqu find 


great difficulty and) 
this is / the: caſe, bathe it well with warm 
vinegar, and if a puffy ſwelling appears, 
foment it well with, a woollen cloth, 
wrung out of hot vinegar, or a decoctipn 
of wormwood, bay-leaves and roſemary, 
adding half a pint of ſpirit; of wine to a 
quatt of the decoction. Let this operation 
be continued till the ſwelling diſperſes, and 
then bathe the e wn r above 
wenne 


4 Lanai the Whirle-bont. 
10 879 : 


k 4 lameneſs . in this part and the hip 4 is dit. 


© * 
10 


covered by the horſe's draggiog his leg after 


him, and dropping backward on his heel 
when he trots. If the muſcles of the hips 
only are injured the 1 is eaſily cured; 

but if the ligaments of the joints are affect- 
ed, the cure is oſten very ifficule, tedious. 
and, uncertain; Bur whatever be the caſe 

the method of cure is the ſame; which 
conſiſts in bathing the parts well with cool 
ing medicines four or five times a day. If 
the injury conſiſts in a muſcular ſtrain only, 

this bathing will remove the complaint, 

and the horſe will be ſoon fit to do his buſi- 
neſs. But if the ligaments are injured, 
time and reſt alone can reſtore the proper 
tone of the injured parts; and therefore the 

beſt method will be to turn him to graſs. 
See STRAINS: 


LAM PAS,. „is aſort of ſwelling in 
LAMFPERS, I the: palate of a horſe's; 
n mouth, i. e. an in⸗ 


om heat, he will halt moſt when he 
is hot; but. if it be from a cold cauſe he will 
halt leaſt when he is hot, and moſt rid or 


1 flammation i ie the ha of his mouth behind 


fiſh. 14.154 n. 
LANNER, 


| 


the nippers of his upper jaw, ſo called be- 
cauſe it is cured by. buraivg with a lamp 
or hot Iron... 

It is cauſed by the ſuper-abounding. of 
blood, and it's reſorting; to the firlt-furrow. 
of the mouth, near to the fore-teeth, which 
cauſes the ſaid furrow to ſwell as high as the 
gathers, which will hinder him from feed- + 
ing, and cauſe; him to let his meat fall half 


|. chewed. ont of his mouth again. 


This: is a natural infirmity with which all 
horſes are affected ſooner or later, and 
every common farrier can cure it. 

' The uſual method of cure is, to take it 

away, witk an inſtrument; of iron made for 

that purpbſe, and heated, red: ho rt. 
But in che operation great care muſt be 

taken, that in burning the fleſh yqu do not 

touch the bone; for if you do, the bone 

will ſcale, and ſeveral dangerous conſe- 

quences may follow. 

LANDING- NET, 18 Anaino, a ſmall. 
net extended upon a ring or. hoop, and faſ- 
tened to the end of a long managrable pole, 
to aſſiſt in bringing fiſh to land. a 

LANDING-HOOK, Ix Ad H , is allo: 
neceſſary to the ſafe bringing large fiſh: to 
ſhore, and are made with a ſerew to faſten 
into a ſocket at the end of a pole, which: 
when your fiſh is entangled, you put it into 
its mouth, and draw it to land. It is uſed: 
chiefly for-barbel, ſalmon, and other ſtrong, 


on Tunisian FALcox. 


LANNERET, The lanner is a hawk 


common in all countries, eſpecially in 


France, making her eyre on high trees in 
„ vagh or on high cliffs near the ſea- 
Ke... - 

She is leſs: than the falcon - gentle, * 
plumed when at enter: me wer, and of ſhort- 
er talons than any other. 

LARGE; a horſe | is ſaid to go large and 
wide when he gains or takes in more 
ground in going wider of the centre of the 
volt, and deſeribing a greater cucumfe- 
rence. Ti 

LARK, a ſmall grey bird, that 83 in 
the morning when it is fair weather, and 

P p 2 breeds 


* 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


LAR is 
dreeds in May, July, and fuguf, when che 
young ones are able to quit their neſts in 
ten or twelve days: there are larks that fly 
in flocks, and theſe are the firſt birds that 
proclaim the approch of ſummer ; and 
others, that keep more cloſe to the ground, 
as the ſky-lark, and wood- lark; both ſorts 
feed upon worms and ants: they are good 
food, when young and well fed: their fleſn 
is firm, brown, juicy, and eaſy of digeſtion. 
They make uſe of the heart and blood of a 
lark in the wind and ſtone-cholick': they. 
are alſo accounted good for thoſe troubled” 
with the gravel, and phlegm in the kidneys ' 
and bladder. ae * 26 1 

The way of taking larks is with nets,” as 
they do ortolans, only they uſe a looking- ' 
glaſs for the firſt, known with us by'the 
name of doring, or Train and the callers 
are ſet upon the ground; whereas thoſe - 
WP ortolans, are placed upon ſmall wooden 

orks. At Lein 699N 
The looking-glaſs made uſe of for this 
purpoſe, is made of ſeveral pieces, deſcribed 
Plate VIII. by the figures i, 2, 3. Take 
a piece of wood A, C, an inch and hf 
thick, and about nine inches long; it muſt 
be cut in ſuch a manner as to bend like a 
bow, as you ſee at A, B, C, and that it 
may have ſix faces according to it's length. 

The figure marked 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, re- 
preſents its form or cut; that at 6 under- 
moſt, muſt be an inch and a half broad; 
the faces ought ſo to diminiſh in thickneſs 


: 


that the uppermoſt at 3 ſhould be but half | 


an inch broad; the five corners, 1, 2, 3, 4» 
5, muſt be let to receive as many pieces 
of looking-glaſs : in the middle of the lower 
face or corner of the wood marked 6, or 
B, in the firſt figure, a hole muſt be made 
to receive a little wooden peg fix inches 
long, and a finger thick, a little pointed at 


the end, with a ſmall hole in the middle 1, | 


there to faſten a cord. 

Then take another piece of wood, ſix 
inches thick, and a foot long, ſharpened at 
the end Q in order te fix it to the ground; 
make a mortaiſe in it at M, O, about two 
inches high, and one inch and a half deep 


* 


ar broad; then bore or pierce a hole in the 


LAR 85 
ſaid piece above at N, and continue the 
hole to the bottom of the noteh M, O; 
into this hole you ee peg I, B, 
as repreſented in the third figure; When it 
is thus fixed, put a ſmall cord or line into 
the hole, and twiſting it about, your look - 
ing-glaſs is finiſhed. Tou muſt place it 
between the two nets, near the middle of 
them, and carry the line to the edge; ſo 
that pulling the line, you may make the 
looking glaſs play in and out, as children 
do a Whirly-gig: keep it always turning, 
that the-twinkling of the glaſs againſt the 
ſun may provoke the larks to come and 


view it. The right ſeaſon for this ſport 


begins in September, and eſpecially white 
ſro mornings. Y 41987!" & | 1 10 1 
Some catch larks with a clap net. 

Theſe birds, when it freezes hard, go in 
great flocks, and fly from one field to ano- 
ther, in queſt of their food ; and they firſt» 


I fly low, near the ground, and alight where 


they ſee ſome others: now in order to'take -- 
them, you muſt provide yourſelf with three 
ſticks, like to thoſe here repreſented at D 
E, F, five or fix feet long, very ſtrait, and 
ſtrong enough, with a notch at eachend : 
at the end of which faſten on one ſide a 
ſtick as at E, a foot and a half in length, 
and on the othes ſide a ſmall peg two or 
three inches long; one of theſe two poles 
or ſticks muſt have two ſticks tied to the 
end, oppoſite to one another; and there 
muſt be two other ſmall ſticks or pegs ſaſ- 
tened to the ſide oſ each ſtake, as you ſee 
deſcribed in the figure marked G, L, X, I, 
H. The ſtick I, X, muſt have two notches 
at its ends; one at X, there to place the 
net at the end I, where the two ſticks G, 
H, are faſtened, and to the ſide of each ſtick 
the pegs L, I; and when you intend to 
catch larks, three or four men muſt go 
from one field to another, which muſt be 
pretty even and not hilly, and pitch your 


nets; the three ſticks muſt be faſtened to- 


gether at both ends and in the middle, and 
place the ſtaff with the two pegs in the 
middle, that the net may the more _ 
aud readily turn, being guided by this ſtaff, 
which will turn between the two pur 190 
0 


ph 


LAX 


which you are to join in the ground: the 
ite to one 


two other ends muſt be o 
another, inſomuch that the four ſticks will 
be found to be fixed in a ſtrait line; and 


that the cord at the bottom of the net may 
be very ſtiff, get a ſtrong cord, 3, 5, twelve 


feet long, one end of which you are to faſ- 


ten to the ſtick 3, and the other at that at 


5, which you mult piteh in the ground over- 
againſt thoſe at 4, 1, 6: in like manner faſ- 
ten another cord, ten feet long to the 


end of the ſtick or ſtaff 7, with a peg 8 at 
the other end, which fix in the ground to 


the right of the others: pull it with all 
your ſtrength, that the up 
may be as ſtiff as that below; you muſt 


have another cord, ten or twelve fathoms 
long, which put on a pully, and at one end 


faſten it to the ſtick 7, and let the others be 


tied to the ſtake behind the ſtand, which 


ſhould be made of ſtubble put round ſome 


ſprigs or ſmall branches of wood; the pully 
muſt be held at the place marked 10, fif- 


teen feet diſtant from the net, with a cord 


tied to the ſtake 11, ſo that the ſpace be- 
tween the pully and it's ſtake muſt be a 


foot and a half long, and the pully advanc- 


ed to within two feet in the inſide of the 


bottom of the net, that it may turn more 
expeditiouſly, | 

The whole being ſet in order, let the 
perſon take his ſtand ; and let the other 


$ poſt themſelves in ſuch a manner, | 


that the game 19, 20, may as it were, be 
between them three: I ſuppoſe one of them 
advances from the place marked A, the 
other from B, and third from C; but thoſe 
at A and B, muſt move more forward than 
the middlemoſt; and thus the larks ſeeing 
themſelves hemmed in, as it were on all 
fides, and being obliged to fly ſtrait over 
the.nets'; to forward them the more there- 


in, take a good long packthread, tie one 
end of it to the point of the ſmalb peg 9, 
anda foot and a half, or two feet high, fixed- 


upright in the ground, within two feet of 
the nets, and 
ſmall forked ſtick, cut of the ſame height 
as the other ſtick or peg, and fix it like- 
wiſe/in' the ground; the other end. of the 


cord or line 


paſs it from thenee over a. 


—_— 


other unwholeſome 
cold water, or immediately after the eating 


| 


| L'AS 


packehread muſt be conveytd to the ſtand. 


o this packthread, tie three or four birds, 
15, 16, 17, 18, by the legs, with other 
packthreads, a foot and a half long; and 
when the perſon in the fland ſees the 
flock of larks fly, he muſt tir the pack- 
thread a little, and when thoſe at large per- 
ceive it, they will make directly thither, 
and then is his time to hold the cord in both 
his hands and draw it. Thoſe live birds 
tied to the packthreads, are termed calls. 

Country people, when they are not pro- 
vided with nets, make uſe of ſprings, and 
ſuch like things, to take larks with. 

When the weather is very cold, they 


obſerve thoſe places wherein they delight 


moſt, and to allure them the more thither, 
they flrew ſome oats in the place where they 

lay their ſprings, putting on ſeveral ridges. 
of earth, near one another, packthreads of 
about four or five fathom, to which they 

faſten ſeveral ſprings. or collars, made of 
horſe-hair, and thereby take great numbers. 


of them | 

ASK, LAX, ox? [im Horſes], is a diſ- 
ILOOSENESS 
ſuch a weakneſs of the ſtomach, that their 


4 temper occaſioned by 


food. paſſes through. their guts without any 
alteration, which; is a very dangerous caſe, 
and: frequently fatal to them. It alſo 
ſometimes proceeds from the corruption 
of humours, either collected in the ſtomach, 
or thrown upon it from other parts. 

The external cauſes, are eating too» 


much provender, feeding upon mouldy or 


rotten hay, frozen is,. rye, ſtraw, and 
dder, drinking very 
of a great quantity of oats, immoderate 
fatigue, exceſſive fatneſs,. and ſometimes: 
want of. exerciſe. 1 

I the excrements voided; boil'and work: 
upon the ground, it is a ſign that the diſ- 
temper proceeds from over-heated. choler,, 
which is ſeldom dangerous, nay it is ſome- 
times profitable. 

Again, if the ordure be white, it is a ſign; 


N of erude, cold humours; if watery, it be- 
tokens a great weakneſs in the ſtomach. 


Laſks occaſioned. by drinking cold: water: 
| in. 
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LAS: 


ia ſummer, or melted ſnow; or by eating - 
tender graſa, or other looſening things, are 
not to be regarded ; but ſuch as, proceed 


01 without any manifeſt ourward cauſe, eine 1 


by any meaos to be neglected. riod 
For the cure. If the excrements app 
mixed. with ſmall. pieces or ſcrapings o bh 
guts, you qu t immediately to endeavour 
to prevent a deadly ulcer in thoſe parts, by 
giving him two ox three times a day, a pint 


of cooling, ſoftening decoction, made as 


follows, viz, two ounces: of barley, two 


ounces. of marſh-mallow roots, and one 
ounce of the powder of ſal prunella, boiled 


in three quarts of water to one quatt. 


- If the diſtemper is cauſed by phlogm;. 


you may make-uſe of cordial: powders or 

pills, and other hot medicines, proper — 

ſtrengthening the Romach and relaxed. 
arts. 

" Sometimes a laſk i 18 Area eForc.of 

nature, to free: it ſelf from a troubleſome. 

load of hvmours.;. but, if it continues longer 


than three days, with loſs of appetite, it 


ought to be checked, for horſes are ſome+ 
times. foundered by it's long continu- 
ance, 

In this caſe, give the horſe. for his food, 
bran moiſtened with claret, or barlęey parch- 
ed and ground, and the belt ha; but oats, 
are in no wiſe proper. | 

A. horſe is in the beſt order that — 
dungs once, or, at the moſt, twice in ten 
miles riding. Young. and fiery horſes are 
often. very lax. ; but this weakneſs general- 
ly leaves them by the times they are ſeven 
or eight years old, if they had been-proper- 
ly fed and but gently exerciſed. The fiery: 
ſort ſometimes continues to purge after any 
extraordinary exerciſe, for their digeſtive 
po vers are, fer the moſt part, but weak; 
and alſo eat ſo ſpeedily, that they ſwallaw 
their oats. almoſt whole, and: eject them in; 
the ſame. ſtate... 

When a purging is: habitual, or haps. 

ens by accident, until the horſe ſeems. 
to Joſe ſtrengths or fleſh, or both, it is 
not neceſſary to give him any aſtringent 
medicines, as the diſcharge may be only 
a ſalutary effort of nature to throw off wliat 
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is eithen redundant or ,offenſfive.;.a,,gentle.. 
PURE 1a may as given, and a few, maſhes 

nan; 90 pq N Perhaps, by aſſiſting nacure, 
may perſec Wl but if the diſeals,conti-. : 
nues,. and 15 ſe. loſes. fleſh, graws dif- 
pirited and 2 recounſe muſt be had to. 
aſtringents, when the dung is like that of a 
Cow, hut l our of the horſe not im- 

paired, he is ſaid to have a lax: : but When 
hg n fleſh. fails he is ſaid to have 
a ſcguring or putging. 

When a ſcouring comes on at the latter 
end of any obſtinate and tediqus diſeaſe, 
as low, putrid fevers, farcy, &c,, they are 
uſually the forerugnets ef death, particu- 
larly if they, are, accompanied with. a dif- 
agreeable Aſcherze ** tg ame time from 
the baſe, 10 bag | 

If. the ſcouring proceeds 1. cold, and 
there is ſome degree of fever, according to 
the ſtrength of the horſe and the violence 
of: the beste b bleed; then, une felleno 


ing: 
Tale * rhuhacls, half aa Ince, or os: 
drah ms; lenitive Fleftuary,, two ounces; 
mix, and make a ball. 
Repeat this, every two or three days, un- 
til the fever abates : and betwixt the 3 
of giving, the.rhubarb;. give the following 
altringent medicine once a- day. SK 


"#1 


19 37 


 Abringet Dean. . e . 
Take oak el l 1 3: baits 
it in a piat.,of water to the conſumption; 
of one-third; then Pay: of tha Mannen 
one doſe: % £ 
_ Ixcept:the fever and Pwgiogtincreaſed: 
together, great care ſhauld be taken not 
to check the purging leſt the be in- 
creaſed, thereby: 1-1 do » 
Is little are no fever attends; after bleed 
ing, give the following ſolutive ball. 
Take of aloes half an ounce ;; diapente, 
one ounce ;; treacle enough to make a 
ball: repeat this once a week, and if there 
is; much griping and diſtention from wind, 
fy. reſtringe nt es will be 1DeCeſ= i 
Ty. a das 1 1240 1 | 
It may be propet 10, :remiod; the reader, 


that 


4 
"4" 
as. 
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LAS 4 
that in theſe complaints, glyſters ſhould 
be ſmall in quantity ; and if the diſeaſe is 
violent, they ſhould be repeated as often 

as they come va. If there is great 
pain, forty drops of liquid laudanum may 
be added to one of the glyſters, and 
repeated as the urgency 


quires. 


If the feouring ſtin continues without 


relief, give two drams of cerated glaſs of 


antimony, mixed with one ounte of di - 


 #codium, - or two ounces of cordial 
8 5 


Alum, Armenian bole, or other aſtrin- 


gent arid 'abforbent medicines, are given 
to one ounce,” once or twice a- day, but 
uſually one or two doſes will anſwer the 
end. IN | . 12 q 2 


. 


If the cauſe is a weak digeſtion, which 


is know. by the food paſſing nearly in the 
ſame ſtate in which the ſtomach received 
it: the dung being very ſoft and pale; the 
appetite ſmall;*and the borſe very lean : 
beſide gentle exerciſe and dry food, ſuch as 
the beſt hay, beans in larger quantities 
than are uſually given, and thoſe ſo moiſt- 
ened that the horſe need not drink much, 
give the following ſtomach-purge, and re- 
peat it as occaſion may require. 

tarter and myrrh. each half an ounce; trea- 
ele, enough to make a ball: and on the 
days in which this purge is not operating, 
give the following Spe 4 IH 7: 


: : "=; 
| a HR. 
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Take of oak-bark, bruiſed, half a pound; 
Gentian root, fliced, one pound; ginger, 
bruiſed, two ounces ; infuſe them in a gal- 
lon of ale three or four days, and give half 
or three quarters of a pint every night and 
morning. f 

When a viſcid matter, obſtructing the 
mouths of the lactèeals, gives riſe to this diſ- 
order, a ſummer's graſs, or, which is 
ſtill better, the ſalt marſh, will effect a 
cure: where theſe cannot be obtained, the 
ſtomach purge before directed may be given 
once a week. © © © Tl NET ADEN 


thereof re- 


N 


Take of aloes, half an ounce: cream of | 


| 


LAW 
1 In any of the above cafes, where there 
ſevere griping, avoid oily and greaſy things, 


b 
| by. ee or very thin ſtarch ; either 
of theſe may be given to three or four pints 
at a time, and liquid laudanum, to the 
' quantity of forty or fixty drops, may be 
added to one of the glyſters, ro moderate 
— pains, and repeated as may ſeem need - 
When blood appears with the excrement, 
it is called the bloody flux: in which caſe, 
if there is great pain, and frequent motions 
for a diſcharge, there is alſo a great danger. 
In this caſe give frequent glyſters of tripe- 
- broth, or thin ſtartch, with thirty or forty 
droys of liquid laudanum in each, until the 
pain is abated in ſome meaſure ; and give 
the fame medicines as above directed for the 
more obſtinate ſcourings, particularly the 
ball made with cerated glaſs of antimony, 
and cordial ball. For common drink give 
the following: | 


pints. of water to a gallon , at the latter 
end of the boiling, add to it four ounces of 

m arabic, continually ſtirring until the 

um is diſſol ved, then remove the whole 
from the fire. It BETS 

LASSITUDE, ox Weariwess in 
Horsts,, may proceed either from heat or 
cold ; either when he has a retention of 
urine, has drank after being heated; or has. 
been put to his utmoſt at once after long 
reſt ; the remedy for which is reſt. You 
may alſo give him hog's ſuet mixed with 
wine. 

If the laſſitude proceeds from cold, or be 
in cold weather, make uſe of fomentations, 
and anoint his head and back-bone with 
ointment, in hot water or warm wine. 


medicines, or rub his head and reins with 
hot oil, mixed with hog's greaſe or hog's. 
blood, and give it him to drink with wine, 
'LAUND 7 lin a Park}, plain, untilled: 
LAWN 5 3 13 
LAWING oz Doss, a cutting out the 
rs | ; balls, 


is a diſcharge of ſharp, ſlimy matter, with 


ur- give the following in glyſters, viz. 


Boil a pound of burnt hartſhorn in ten 


If he has retained his urine, uſe the fame: * 
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- . 
balls, or the three claws of his fore - feet. 
See Te EXPRDIATE, 1 bin 


LAX, See Lask. 


2 ” % * 


_ LEAD, a horſe going upon a ſtrait lice, 
2 leads and cuts the way with his right 
foot. 


The Duke of Newcafile was the firſt that 


made uſe of the term, and indeed it is very 


expreſſive. See GaLLoe UniTzD and GaL- |. L . * | 
come about a horſe's paſterns or paſtern- 


Lor Fatse. e een 

LEAD rox AncLine. To lead your line, 
do it with a ſhot cloven, and then cloſed 
exactly on it, not above two on a line, and 


about two inches diſtant. from each other, 
and the loweſt ſeven or eight inches from 
the hook ; but for the running line, either 
in clear or muddy water, nine or ten inches, 


and in a ſandy bottom full of wood, ſhape 
your lead in the diamond faſhion, or that 


of a barley-corn or oval, and bring the ends 


very cluſe. and ſmooth to the line; but 
make it black, or the brightneſs will ſcare 


the Eſh. See ANGLING, 


LEADING os LINES. The ſmall round 


pellet or lead - ſhot is beſt, A for 
ſtoney rivers, and the running line. 


LE AM, 3 [among Hunters a line to 

LIAM, F hold a dog in, otherwiſe 
dcalle a lea | TORI ltr Ft 
LEA, an air of a ſtep, and a legp. See 
STEP. ＋ 1 22 6 159 Teh © 

LEAPING-HORSE, one that works in 


the high manage, a horſe that makes his 
leaps in order, with obedience, between 


two pillars, upon a ſtrait line, in volts, 


os balotades, or croupades. . 


ſe, which in moſt things has a ſovereign 
ſway, excludes a gallop à terra à terra, and 
corvets, from the number of leaps, be- 
cauſe the horſe does not riſe ſo very high 
in theſe. | 5 | | $758 
Each leap of a leaping-horſe ought to 
gain or make, not above a foot and a half 
of ground forwards. 1 
LEASH, 7 a ſmall, long thong of lea» 
LEASE, 1 by Whlch a Falconer 
holds his hawk, twiſting it about his 
fingers. Allo a line to hold in a hunting- 
dog. | 


— 


LEASH or GreynouxDs, Foxes, HaR rs, 


— 
Sc. or three of any kind of game; the 


term being now reſtrained to that number, 


which was formerly double, or perhaps in- 

dein bh IO nnd doe rare 6 
LEATHER - MOUTHED... Leather- 

mouthed fiſh are ſuch as have their teeth in 


their throats; as the chub, barbel, gudgeon, 
| carp, e. 7 


LEEK-HEADS, à kind of Vert, that 


joints; they are higher than the ſkin, about 
half the thickneſs of ones finger's, throw 
out filthy ſtinking ſtuff, ſpoil the leg and 
are very difficult to cure. 

Thoſe that ariſe in the paſterns are hid 


beneath the long hair of the fetlocks, and 
are ſome of them ſo extremely malignant, 


that they make the hair fall off all round 
them, and they themſelves grow up like 


walnuts. i oe TE, 
There are other again more flat, and not 


ſo much raiſed above the ſkin, yet are more 


! 3 


dangerous than; thoſe that are the biggeſt 
and moſt. elevated. «37-5 5 


Theſe leek- heads are eaſily diſcovered, 
being many mattery warts that touch one 
another, and without hair: they ſend forth 


much matter for the moſt part, but may be 
dried up for a time. | 

.., LEDGER:BAIT, A bait 
or made. to reſt in one e when you 


pit that js fixed 


ſhall be abſent. It is beſt. to be a living 
one, a fiſh or frag. Of fiſh, a roach or 
dace is beſt. Cut off the fin on the back, 
and make an inciſion with a ſharp knife, be- 
tween the head and the fin on the back, and 
put the arming- wire of your hook into it, 
and carrying it along his back, unto the 
tail, betwixt the ſkin and the body, draw- 
out your arming at another ſcar near the tail, 
and then tie him about it with thread. 

LEGS or TRR HoRsEMAx, the action of 
the horſeman's legs given ſeaſonably, and 


with judgment, is an aid that conſiſts with 


approaching more or leſs with the calf 
to the flank of the horſe, and in bearing it 
more or leſs off, as there is occaſion. 
This aid a horſeman ought to give very 
gently, in order to animate a horſe, for in 
ſtretching the ham, he makes the 425 
rea 


nx his rider, than if he were ſhort jointed. 


X | LEG 
dread the ſpur, and chis fear has as woch 
effect as the ſpur 1s (2 


3 LEGS or A'Hoxss wonld l Have Al due | 


proportion of their length ts that of the bo- 
dy: the fore · legs are ſubject to many in- 

fſirmities, as being the parts that ſuffer moſt, 
and are alſo commonly the n Reh and 
weakeſt. 161: 207 C00 3 

There are ſeveral TOR: of bad legs; us, 

| if chey appear altogether ſtraight, or as if | 

they were all of one piece. 

A horſe is ſaid to be ſtraight open his 

: members, when from the knee to the fore 

Part of the coronet, the knees, ſharik and | 

coronet; deſcend in a ſtraight or plumb-line, | 


and that the paſtern-joint appears more, or | PR po 


at leaſt as much ene as the reſt of the 


leg; fuch legs are like thoſe of a goat, | 
ing, a horſe 115 Pn to to ſtumble and fall ; 
ſo that in time the paſtern is thruſt quite 


forward, out of it's Place, and che horſe be- 


comes lame. or! tine 
Forſes which are Rraighew) voathelr mens; 
bers, ate quite-contrary: to " hoſe that are 
Ion jointed z that is, whoſe paſterns are 
ſo long and flexible, that the horſe in 
| 2 ee 26-4 0k the ground | with 
em. 1 A! IJ hoe 
This is a cee e thas we 
former, becauſe ſome remedy may be a 
plied to them, but there can be none for 
this 3 beſides, it is a ſign of little or no 
ſtrength, and ſuch horſes are not fit for 0 
| arne or 8 | 
85 though they Wy lon - 
| Penne yet do not bend their paſterns I 
walking, being ſomewhat long; yet if th 
are not too flexible, ſuch a horſe will 
lop and run with a deal more eaſe to 


_ * - Theſe ate the only horſes for perſons of 

quality; who ſeek after their own'caſe and 
_ pleaſure; and indeed thoſe horſes may be 
compared to coaches with ſprings, which 


render them infinitely more eaſy er thoſe | 


wing them. 
LEGS WA STRAIGHT Leal is an imper- 


fen in a horſe, where his legs from the | 
1 0 the coronet, appear in Tüte | ſerve him. 


1 


LES. WT 
line as the horſe ſtands with them in their 
natural poſition. | - 

The remedy is ſhoeing ; in doing which 
the heels mult be taken down almoſt to the 
| quick, without hollowing the quarters; and 
ik, when this has been done, the leg does 
not fall back enough, but that the horſe 
ſtill carries his paſtern-joint too far forward, 
then the ſhoe muſt be ſo made as to go be⸗ 


of half a finger; and alſo it muſt be thicker 
in that than in any other part: and in the 
mean time, anoint the back finews of his 
legs with the ointment of Montpellier; and 


ſition. 

Of the four 1 the two before have ſe- 
' veral parts, each of which has a peculiar 
name; ſo that by the name of fore-leg, we 
; commonly underſtand that part of the fore- 
quatters that extends from the hough to the 
paltern-joint, and call ir the ſhank. The 
part that correſponds with it in the hinder 
quarters we call the inſteßp. 

But in common diſcourſe, we confound 
the fore and hind quarters, and without any 
diſtinction, ſay, the fore leg of a horſe. 
A horſe is ſaid to want the fifth leg; when 
he is tired, and bearing upon the bridle lies 
heavy on the horſeman's hand. 
LENGTH. To paſſage a horſe upon his 


two treads, at a walk or trot, upon a ſpot 


| of ground ſo narrow, that the horſe” 8 


haunches being in the centre of the volt, 
his own length is about the ſemi- diameter 
of the volt, the horſe ſtill working behind 


the two heels, without putting his croup, 
or going at laſt, faſter or ſlower than at firſt. 


| | - LESSES {with Hunters] the dung of a 


wild boar, bear, or wolf. 

* LESSON, is a word uſed for the inſtruc- 
tion of both the horſe and the ſcholar. 
» LESSONS rox 4 Hoxse. When your 
horſe will receive you to and from his back 
- | gently, trot forward willingly, and ſtand (till 
| obediently, then for what purpoſe ſoever 
| he is intended, theſe general leren, may 


"Y ä 


Q | N Wich 


yond or exceed the toe, about the breadth 


| theſe things will reduce en to their pro- 


own length, is to make him go round in 


—— — 
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Wich a nie ring, chat is at leaſt fifty 
aces in circumference, labour him in fome 
gravelly and ſandy: place, where his foot- 
ſteps are diſcernable, and having trod it 
about three or four times on the right hand, | 
reſt and cheriſh: afterwards changing the 
hand, do as much on the left, then reſt and 
cheriſh 3 change apain, and do as much on 
the right; ever obſerving, upon every top, 
to make him retire and go back a. ſtep or 
two: continue this till he trot his ring vn 
what hand you pleaſe, changing within it in 
form of the capital Roman 8; and does it 
readily and willingly : then teach him to 

lop them as he tratted chern, und chat 
alſo with true foot lofty carriage und brave 
rein, ever obſerving when he gallops to the 


right hand, to lead with his teft fore-foor;; | 


and when he gallops to the III to lead 
with the right 2 Sh ; | 

Stopping ; for when you rome to a p ace 
of ſtop, or would ſtop, by a ſudden drawing 
in of 1 e bridle-hand, ſomewhat hard and: 


ſharp,make him ſtop cloſe, firm, and ftraight 


all | --\ 


in an even line; and if he err in any chin 
put him to it again, and leave him not ti 
you have made him onderſtand his error and 
amend it. - te Det Bf 

Advancing, with which if yow accompany 
the aforementioned ſtop a little ſrom the 
ground it will be better, and may be done 
by laying the calves of your legs to his 
ſides, and ſhaking the rod over him 'as he 
ſtops: and if he does not underſtand it 
at firſt, yet by continuance, and labouring 
him Bb he will ſoon attain to it, eſpe- 
cially if you do not forget to cheriſh hic, 
when heſhews the leaſt token of r 
ing you. 

Retiring is another leſſon, after ay ing 

and advancing ; and this motion -be 
both cheriſhed and increaſed, 1 it ſo 
familiar to him, that none may be more 
perfect; neither is he to retire in a confuſed 
manner, but with a brave rein, a conſtant 
head, and a direct line; nor ſhould he draw 
or” ſweep his legs one after another, but 
take them clean, nimbly, and eafily, as 5 when 
he trots forward, 


11 a 
F LEVERET. A: youdg hare, fo called ib g 


115 


ty ungu- 


che firſt year of her age i 
LEVIN ER. A hound bf ave 


-LYEMER: _ ſcent, and an 


— 2 


dle kind, betwixt a harrier and a 
hound, as well for his Kind, as the form or 
| ſhape of his body. This dog, for the ex- 
cellency of his condition, vis. his ſmellin 
and ſwiſt running, following the game wi 
more eagerneſs, an taketh the prey with 
E e 
LIBERTY pl Texout, is'n void 
bade haft in the middle of a bitt, co: give 
| piece e to the tongue of a horſe, made by the 
bitt's arching in the middle, Wine 
| wards the roof of themobth.: 11 5: | 
The various forms of the liberty gives. 
 nare to the bitt. dF 
Hence we ſay a esch sech me: 
| wile 5:2. : with the liberty of ':Pignarelle's 
faſhion ; a cannon- -mouth, with: W liberty 
like 1 g ach: ic, hol, 
2 ＋ Hoazs, i is a bat nimble an- 


"We Hkowiſccal Aborte gte 0 well 
made, he is neither ſwift nor ative ; 
ſor in this laſt expreſſion we conſider only 
the ſhape and m (Econ nme | 


e Rf iii 
r UPON cus; . | 4 horle is 


ſaid to be ſuch, that has a good wractable 
mouth, and does not eſt ene 


the bitt. 
Your horſes that have Far hs farehand, | 


V e. ſmall ſhoulders, are WH ee 


ypon the hand. 
We collvomehiberſell che, . ſtirs | 


, and dreads the whips or, eg 
bas a 2 row ek 4 
II coac b 
a dend eite. ooach-horſe, that takes the 
laſhing eaſily, is een eee Lor 
Hab. Ser Haup. ine n a9 801199 
LIGHTEHN. To lighten a horſe, 0 
make a horſe light i in the fore - hand, is to 
make him free and Amen tore hand 


1 


than behind. al king ani” 


If abu would make your horſ light, you 
dought 


parable ſwiftneſs: this is as it were 4 mid- 


5 


LIN 


ought to find him always diſpoſed to a gal- 
lop hen you put him to a trot, and after 
galloping ſome time, put him back to a trot. 


: 
a TH. ol 
* ' 


Winne 
- LISHT-BELLIED Hoss, is one that 


commonly has flat, narrow, and contracted 


ſides, which makes the flank turn up like | 


that of a greyhound. 


Such a horſe has but a 


light - bellied, he travels and feeds but little, 


becauſe he has too much mettle. 


-LIGS-1n' a Hoxzse, are little puſhes, 


wheals or bladders, within the lips of a 
horſe, and are cured by bruiſing wormwood 
and fxirwort in a mortar, with a little ho- 


— 

ne 1 
1 2 

ri 4 birds 


, to anoint the ſores witn. 
{OE BUSH. Adevice to catch 
with; which is performed in this manner. 
Cut down an arm or bou 


tree, whoſe twigs: are thi 


and long, yet 


ſmooth and ſtraight, then neatly cut off all 


the ſ ous twigs, and having your 
ther with capon's or goaſe : greaſe, warn 
| . — fit ee. . over ot an eq 
thickneſs che twigs or branches that are left 
within four fingers of the bottom, but the 
body and arms muſt be free; . F apo 
buſh; thus ptepared; on ſome quickſet or 
dead hedge. for a ſpring ſeaſon; near a 
town's-end; z farm yard, Sc. in fummer 
and harveſt; in groves, in hedges, or corn- 
fields, orchards, flax; halm, or rape - land; 
and in winter, about barns; ſtables, corn- 
fields; and ſtacks of corn, where chaff and 
grain are ſcattrred up and down. 
The cbuſn being ſo ſer, place yourſe 


fin 
ſome convenient ſtation, you may 
lie concealed, and near the buſ you are to 
have about half a dozen ſtales fixed, whoſe 
chirping and ſinging will entice others 
thereto. Lou alſo be provided with 
bird - calls of ſeveral ſorts. The buſn may 
alſo be uſed in taking field - fares, by faſten- 
ing it upon 
ſtales, beat the adjacent grounds to raiſe 
them, and when they eſpy the ſtales, they 
will light on the tree and buſh for com- 
ay. i 


1 7 #7 #2 
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Bot ſor taking pheaſants with theſe lime · 
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1 


of any buſhy | 
places where the birds haunt, or ſtuck on 


little Gank, he is | ff 
to ſee what is befallen her, they will be in 


à tree, and having fixed ſome - 


Ll 


which the {mall birds will light upon ; 
by which means the number theſe 
ual | — of corn, grain, ſeed, Sc. may be 
5 mi N 


LIM. 


buſhes and rods, take your call and uſe it, 
Keep, yourſelf ſecret, and in one place, till 


you have enticed them about you, as the 
are taken hy the rods on the ground, {> 


| 2 will ſurpriae them with your buſhes; for 
. ing 


ſcared from below, they will take 
perch and {ce what becomes of their fellows, 
d when one is limed, by her ſtriving and 
uggling, and the reft coming and gazing 


er of being likewiſe limed. It is re- 
quulite to number the lime - rods, for when 
you have gathered up all the pheaſants that 


| are 2 ht, and find rods wanting, you may 
cone 
them into the buſhes; you muſt hunt them 
out with a good 


that ſome pheaſants are run with 


ſpaniel. 


LIME-T WIGS. Small lime- twigs, about 
three or four inches long, may be laid in 


the tops of hemp-cocks, or wheat-ſheaves ; 
or little boughs may be ſtuck among peas, 


de- 


A ſtale of one or two living night · bats is 
propet to draw them to the ſnare, but an 
owl is much better. As for field-fares, 


thruſhes, and the like, which in winter- 
time uſually fly in great flocks, they are 
eaſily catched, by limi 


two or three large 
boughs, to be fixed on the top of ſome tall 


tree, placing in them two or three dried 


ſtales of that kind; the adjacent fields where 
thoſe birds feed may be beaten, and they 
wilt in great flights take to the tree where 
the ſtales are. 351 $75 | 13 
To take great ſowl with lime-twigs: get 
plenty of rods, or long, ſmall, and ſtraight- 
grown twigs, which are light, and apt to ply 
Lime the upper part e twigs, | 
ing the bird-lime before the fire, the eaſier 
to beſmear them. | | 
Having a knowledge of the place where 
theſe fowl reſort morning and evening, ob- 
ſerve (before day for the moraing-flight, 
and before ſun-ſet for the evening-flight) to 
plant your lime-twigs at the haunt of theſe 


— — we — — 
— . - — — 
— 1 a 


LIM 


fowl, ſtaking down one of the ſame alive; 
which you have capght: Naben for ee pe" 


ſe. 
Prick Non your dende in towö, a foot 


diſtant one from another, round about the 


ſtale, allowing him room and liberty to flut- 
ter to and fro, 1 the place of their 
haunt, ſo that there ſhall be no room left, 
but they muſt ol Neri eng on the . 
twigs MY | 

Tet: the twigs bs: ſtuck in the moved 
ſloping, with their tops hending into the 
wind, about a foot, or ſomething more, 
above the ground. It will likewiſe be beſt 
to prick the rods ſo as to croſs one another,” 
that is, one point into the wind, and ano.) 
ther againſt the wind, by which means the 
fowls will 50 entangled which wap: ſoever 
they g 0. ie! 

Alf place a ſtale at ſome diſtance from 
the lime-twigs, and faſten ſmall ſtrings 5 
it, which, upon the fight of any fowh, yo 
are to pull, to make the ſtale flutter, wick 


will allure them down again. 
When you ſee any taken, you are not to 


13 


run inſtantly and take them up, if at the 


fame time you ſee any fowl in the air, for 
their fluttering will er. das to ſwoop 
in among them. N h 
It will alſo be uſeful to have with you a 
well taught ſpaniel, for the retaking of 
ſuch fowl (as it is common) which Will 
futter away with the en about 
them. | 
If you have 4 mind: to uſe the ewigh 
for the taking of ſmaller wild fowl, and 


ſuch as frequent the water only, then you | 
ing. You may make the top of your line; 


and. indeed all of it, except two yard 
the hook, of a coarſer hair. Always let the 
top of your line, whether in muddy or clear 


muſt fit them in length to the depth of the 
water, and your rods muſt be limed with 
the ſtrong water Fun ine ſuch 28 will not 
be injured by wet. = 

Stick theſe os in the water, Alter the 
ſame manner as thoſe upon land, that part 
of the rods that are limed above the water; 
and alſo ſtake down a live ſtale, as a mal- 
lard, widgeon, or teal, here and there 
amongſt the rods, This may be done in 
any ſhallow plaſh or fen. 

It will not be neceſſary for you to dn 
continually on your rods, but only to come 


— 


LIN 


| three times a day to ſee what art taken, viz." 


early in the morning at noon, and late in 


the 4 but bring your ter- dog 
with you, fo 


r if you find that any of yt, 
rods are miſſing, you may conUlude that. 
ſome fowls bein faſtened to them, are crept. 
into ſome hole, buſh, or hedge, by the river 
| fide, and the dog will be _ neceſſary to. 

find them out. 2D 

Do not beat one e too much but 

| when you find their numbers fail, find out 
another haunt; and in about three weeks 
time the firſt will be as good as before. 

LI MRR. 1The ſame as blood- 

 -LIMEHOUN D. hound, a great dog to 

| hunt the wild boar. 071941 

- LINES ron Frsnixa. To make them 
alte the beſt manner, let the KRair be round, 
and twiſt it even, for that ſtrengthens the 
line; and ſee that it be; as near as you can, 
of an equal bigneſs: lay them in water for 
a quarter of an hour, by which means you 


—— 


— 


| will find which of the hairs ſhrinks, and then 


twiſt them over again 
Some mix ſilk in the twiſting, others 
again diſapprove of this, but approre of 


a line made of all filk:; alſo 11 a line 


| andy all of. the ſmalleſt Jute-ſtting, as! 


very near as 6 _ BN Rr 
| the water. eit 5. ic Sabo deb 
When you . as cengelinke 


as will ſuffice to Wake your line long: 
enough, you muſt then tie them together 
in a water knot, Daich knot, or weaver's 
knot... Then cut. off the ſhort ends about 
the breadth ofa ſtraw from the knot, and. 
thus the line will be even and fit for: fiſh- 


os = 


8 NEXT. 


waterd, be made of white hair, becauſe the 


motion of the line, when the fiſh bite, 


will be far more diſcernable. Never ſtrain 
your. hairs; before they are made into a 
line, for then they will ſhriak when uſed. 
Jo make the line handſome; and to twiſt 
the hair even and neat, gives it ſtrength: 


for if one hair is long and another ſhort, 


the ſhort one receiving no ſtrength from the 


{ 


| 5 Shes long 


LIN 


long one, conſequently breaks; and then 
the other, as too weak, breaks alſo, There- 
fore twiſt them ſlowly, and in twiſting, keep 
them from entaogling, which. hinders, their 
right plaiting or bedding together: twiſt 
them neither too hard nor too flack, but 
even, ſo as they may twine one with another, 
and no more. When, you have tied your 


lengths together with the water-Kknot, cut 


oft the ſhort ends about the breadth of a 
ſtraw, from the knot, that it may not undo 
TTT AGO ET 
Do not arm, fix, or whip hooks to any 


its of more than three or four links, at 
th 


he top of the uppermoſt link 


bottom 2 . 
Jo angle for. trouts, grayliggs, and ſal- 
mon ſmelts, with the 405.9 ; w the two- 


rue The next two links of two hairs, 
an n . . | = 

the tap of which have a water:nooſe;-or 
boop to put your. line to; which Jowermoſt 
link confiſts of three hairs, and has another 
water nooſe at bottom, or hock. link to fix 
our fly to. Then let two of the next 
links of your line be four bairs, and ſo 
proceed, by encreaſing one or two hairs till 
you, come to px or ſeven hairs.at the top. 
Ly at. bairs,. or three or four of 
the next links be. of, a white or light co- 


- * 


e es ni deg FI at to: us 
The artificial fly Tine ſhould be very ſtrang 
at the top; by this method any young angler 
will caſt a 97 well, and may quickly be- 
come an accurate artiſt; and if he chances 
to faſten his hook, and cannot come to 
looſen it, he will not loſe above one link, 
or two'at moſt, though. he pull ta break it; 
becauſe the line is. ſo ſtrong at the upper 
end. Fou may angle with ſtronger lines at 
the caſt fly than at ground, in a clear water, 
for the trout. For in a clear water at ground 
for. trouts, graylings, and falmon 


hed 


bedding. together: twiſt | 


melt, 


; 


0 
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never uſe a line made otherwiſe than with 
a ſingle hair at hook, and ſo on as above 
directed; only never have above four hairs 
in any one link of the line. At the bottom 
of every line have a ſmall water nooſe, or 
loop, that you may hang on a hook of any 
ſize, whipt to a line conſiſting of two or 


| three hooks. 


In a muddy water, or one diſcoloured by 
rain, the running: line ſhould be half the 
length of the rod more or leſs, and the two 
loweſt links, of three hairs a-piece, Next 


\ ſhould be a link of four hairs, with a loop 
or water-nooſe to faſten it to another of the 


ſame number, having likewiſe a water-nooſe 
at its bottom. Then proceed with links 
of five or fix hairs a-piece, to the end. The 
three lowe rmoſt Iinks or gildards, ſhould 


be of a ſorrel, brown, or cheſnut colour. 
Your cane or reed-rod muſt have a top, 


neither too ſtiff, nor too lender ; the rod to 
be about three yards and a half long, and 
the top about one yard and a half, or two 
yards, 'of hazle, either in one or two pieces, 
or five or fix inches of whalebone, made 
round, ſmooth, and taper. All this will 
make the rod five yards and a half long, or 


- 


| five yards at leaſt. 


. The line ſhould have more lead in, a 
eat, troubleſome,. rough river, than in. 


one that is ſmaller, and more quiet; as 


near as may be, always juſt fo much as 
will fink the bait. to the bottom, and per- 


mit its motion, without any violent jog- 
| ging on the ground. Carry the top of your 
rod even with your hand, beginning at the 


head of the ſtream, and letting the bait run 


downwards as far as the rod and line will 
permit, the leaſt draggin 
the 

in the water than will permit the lead to 


and rolling on 
round. No more of the line muſt be 
touch the bottom. For you are to keep 
the line as ſtraight as poſſible, yet ſo as not 


to raiſe the lead from the bottom. When 


you have a bite, you may perceive it by your 
hand, and the point of your rod and line; 


then ſtrike gently, and ſtraight upwards; 
| firſt allowing the fiſh, by a little ſlackening- 
the line, a ſmall time to take in the bait.” 


In a clear water, indeed, it has been found? 
LID FE SPEEDS 4 k + TE a 1 * 7452 d 
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LIN 
beſt to ſtrike at the firſt biring 
when you angle for trout, gray 
e CINE 
The beſt colour for lines, are the ſorrel, 
white, and grey; the two laſt for clear 
waters, and the firſt for muddy rivers ; nor 
is the pale watery green to be flighted, 
which colour you may make after the fol- 


Jang mannee r e TT Tn 
Take a pint. of ſtrong ale, half a pound 
of ſoot, a ſmall quantity of the juice of wal- 
nut-leaves, and the like quantity | 
boil all theſe together in a pipkin for half 
an hour, then take it off, fer it by till 
cold and then put in the har. 
Or thus; boil of. 
gold-flowers in a quartof allum-water, till 
a yellow ſcum ariſes, then put in half a 
pound of green copperas, and a hke quan- 
tity of verdigreaſe reduced to a fine powder; 
put theſe, with the hair into the allum 
water, and let it lie ten hours or more, 
then take out the hair and let it dry. See 
e e 
LINNET. A ſinging- bird, fo called be- 
cauſe ſhe feeds upon linſeed, making her 
neſt in black-thorn, white-thorn, and fir- 
buſhes, but upon heaths more than any 
where elſe, ; A Ion nn Br -£ 
They buil 


x of the fiſh, | 
11 


AT} 


that build in the heath ; but. ſuch as do it 
in hedges, build the outſides of their nefts 
with moſs, and line it within according as 
the place will afford, , 
Some of theſe birds will have young ones 
four times a year, efpecially if they be taken 
from them before they fly out of their 
neſts; and the better the bird is in mettle, 
the ſooner ſhe breeds in the fpring + the 
oung may be taken at four days old, if you 
intend they ſhall learn to whiſtle or hear 
any other bird ſing, for they being then ſo 
young, have not the old bird's ſong, and fo 


1 


are more apt to take any thing, than if you 


ſuffer them to be in the neſt till they be 
almoſt fledged; but when they are taken 


out ſo young, care muſt be had to keep 


them warm, and to feed them but a little 


at a time; their meat muſt be rape-ſeed | 


of allum; 


it is 


] 


large handful of mari- 


d them with very ſmall robts, 
and other ſort of ſtuff like feathers, thöſe 


o „ TO 
LIN 


ſoaked and bruiſed, to which put full us 
much white bread as ſeed; freſh alſs tould' 
de had every day, for if it be four; it im- 
mediately makes them ſebur and die: 
neither muſt their meat be given them too 
| dry, for in ſuch a caſe it Will make them 
vent hurnt, and that is as bad as if they had 
been feoured. If you intend to Whiſtle 
them, let it be done hen you feed them, 
for they will learn very muth before they 
can crack hard ſeeds;' and hang them under 
any bird, whoſe ſong you have a mind he 
ſhould learn. Theſe birds; when young, are 
exceeding apt for ay or tone, nay, 
they tay be even taught to ſpeak. Thi 
cocks may be known from the hens, firſt, 
by the colour of the back; for, if it be ot 
| the dark coloured linnets, the cocks 'are 
much browner than the hens on the back, 
and on the pinion of the wing: and ſo of 
| the white-thorn lianets, the bens are much 
Iighter than the cocks - but” this muſt be 
noted, that a hen linnet of the dark colour, 


: 


| 


| is darker than the tocks of the light ebo- 


loured liners. But the Tecond; and foreſt 
re of all co know him i, by the white in 
is wins. 11413, F#. S000 ©3001 07 18911 47% 
; Where, this bird is ſometites troubled 
with melancholy, when yo find the end of 
is rump ſwelled, it mut de pricked wit 
a needle; and the corruption tet but, und 
the fame ſqueezed very well, with the point 
of a needle, then anoint him With an oint- 
| ment of frem butter and capo great; a 
for two or three days feed hint with fettude, 


[f 


* » 


his rump” 


| beet-feeds, and leaves; you allo may give 
| kim the ſeeds of een G | i MM 
which he will eat very greedily, but when 
you find him mend, take the -melon-feeds 
away, give him his old diet again, and put 
into his water two or three blades of 
ſaffron, and white ſugar-candy, for a week 
or 388 till you perceive him perfect 
well. ETON onde; e e 
The next diſeaſe he is infeſted with, is a 
ſcouring; the firſt fort thereof, which is 
very thin, and with a black or white fab- 
ſtance in the middle, is not 'yery injurious, 
nor dangerous'; but the other, which is be- 
tween” black and White, notto chin as the 
. | former, 


LIN.: 


never good in a bird. For his: 


jye him at firſt, melon-ſeed ſhred with 


ettuce, and beet-ſexd bruiſed, and in his 


water, ſome liquorice and white ſugar- can- 


dy, with a little. four of oatmeal therein; 


and diligence muſt be uſed to obſerve him 
at firſt when he 1s ſick, that ſo he may have 
_ a ſtomach to ent, for in two or three days it 
will be quite gone, and then it is difficult 
to recover him | 
The worlt of all his diſeaſes is, the white 
clammy ſcouring, which is mortal if it be 
not timely: after; this proceeds 
from bad ſeeds, and many times from want 
of water; and the badneſs of the ſeeds 
may ariſe from damage taken at ſea, by 
over- flowing, or laying in the wet too eu. 
before they have been houſed : if the birc 
be not helped at the firſt 
takes away his flomach, and makes him 
droop and fall from his meat; therefore to 
cure him, give him flax- ſeed, taking away 
all other ſeeds; then ſome plantain · ſeed, if 
it be green, or elſe it will 
but if ſuch cannot be got, give him ſome of 
the leaves ſhred very ſmall, and ſome oat- 


- 
„ er. 11 * 
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in his water give him forme white ſugar- 
baths, en e alan) 


Another diſtempe 
may eaſily be perceived, 
n this belly faſt, and fit me- 

holy, with. his ſeathers ſtanding big 
and ſtar ing; it is likewiſe diſcovered by his 
belly, When it thews itſelf more puffed than 
ordinary, full of reddiſh veins, and his 
breaſt very lean and ſharp; he will now alſo 
fpht and caſt his feed about the cage, not 
Faring to eat at alm This diſeaſe often be- 


fals ehem for want of uster having char- 


lock · ſeeds mingled among their tape - ſeeds, 
and for want of giving him a little green 
meat in the ſpring of the year. When you 
perceive your bird begin to be rroubled 
with this evil, cut the end of his rump, 


or three bits of Uiquerice, or ſor want of 
fach ſugar-candy put in fine ſugar ; for his 


ny mars ar-candy, with two. 


4 


foemier,” but very elammy and ſtick ing, is 


Ove ry s' 


im no good; | . 
bis voice, which many times comes through 
his ſtraĩning in ſinging: and he often gets 
meal bruiſed, with a few crumbs of bread; a huſk in his throat which is ſeldom helped, 
to come ſo clear off as at firſt ; it frequently 


| alſo hap 


per is the phthiſick, and | 
being the bird 


9 K - 


ſure to give him beet or lettuce- leaf. 


| 
y 
| 
| 


' 
| 


| the bird to his ſtomach if he be not 


* 


— 
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. 


meat you ſhould give him beat and lettuce 


ſeeds to feed on, or ſome of the herb 
mercury, which is very good againſt this 


for any ſeed· bird. You may 


wehe, 
likewiſe give him melon-ſeed chopped 
{mall ; at the bottom of the cage lay ſome 


gravel, with a little powdered ſugar, and a 
little ground oatmeal; you may alſo put 


in ſome loam, with which the country. 


=> 


people daub their walls inſtead of mortar 
and ſand, bruiſed ſmall, and it will apts 


Cure. P | 

This bird is ſubject to the ſtrains, or 
convulſions of the breaſt, for which you 
are to feed him with lettuce, beet, and 
melon feeds, bruiſed 3 diſſolve ſugar-candy 
in his water, and fome of the nightingale's 


| paſte, with a little liquorice, ſo much that 
ance, it 


the water may taſte of it ; continue this 
courſe for the ſpace of four or five days, 


nom and then taking it away and giving 


be 
The Hinnet is ſubject to a hoarſeneſs in 


bim plantain water; and the ſame day 


pens, if he be a ſtrong mettled bird, 
that he breaks ſome what within him, ſo that 
he will never come to ſing again; and ſar- 
ther, the ſaid hoarſeneſs proceeds from his 
being kept up very hot, and on a ſudden 
his cage opt | 

ately ſtrikes a cold to his breaſt and throat, 
and often killa him; for if you have a bird 


in the moult, you muſt not carry him to 
the air, but keep him from tbe air till he is 
maulted off, then open him by degrees, that 


he may not take; culd, and after his moult, 
give him beet leaves, or ſame liquorice in 
his water, to cleanſe him. K 
hoarſcnefs, the beſt remedy 15, to put ſome 
liquorice and a ſe auiſe - ſeeds in his water, 
and then to ſet him in a warm place. Ses 


e 


PASTE, | 78 57 
+-L4PPIFUDE: A lippitude-is adefinx- 
ion of ſalt, hat humour from the eyes, 
attended with an itching, pain and vob 
| 4 © 


ned to the air, which immedi- 


Nov te cure his 


PPP — — 0 " 
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LIP 


che eye · lid ſwelling, ſo as to turn the in- 


fide as it were outward ; the ſight grows 


dull, and the eyes frequently cloſed up: it 
uſually attacks young horſes at about five 


or ſix years of age; it comes and goes once 


in three months, or oftener, and continues 3 


each time, more or leſs, from à week to 3 
month; thus it goes on, perhaps, two years: | 
or more, when all the enn, ceaſe, bur 
end in a cataract. ; 

The ſharp humour abbheiventioaed run 


down the cheek in greater or leſs quanti- 


ties, and is ſo hot as to ſcald and deſtroy the 


hair there: the veins in all the parts about 
the eyes are very turgid, ſometimes A | 
appears dull, at others cloudy, then again 
clearer but it is rarely ſprightly: the 
humour that diſtils from the eyes is ſome- 
times ſo thick as to Fe up the . Aids for 
fome time. 

The feat of this diſeaſe is che glands on 
the inſide of the eye-lids ; and it may be ob- 
ſerved, that if they of a good ſize,” and well 
ſhaped, if they are clear, and the light is 

od, as ſoon as the ſharp humours abates, 
if the returns are leſs violent and morerare, 
ſome hope of recovery, without ending in 
a cataract, may be indulged; but if the 


eye ſhrinks and grows _ A” Catirach "ow 0 


e enſue. 


In order to the cure, if 8 e is not in 


a periſhing ſtate, and the horſe in low con- 
dition, bleed; then, once in eight days give 
a cooling purge; and, on the days free 
from purging, give diureties, particularly 
nitre, to the quantity of two ounces in a 
day: and, in order to ſtrengthen the relaxed 
glands, and membrane of the eye lid, many 
light ſcarifications may be made, with a 
lancet, on the infide of the eye- lid, which 
turns out; then the whole eye may be waſh- 
ed two or three times a day with the follow- 
ing lotion: 

Take of white insel, two . cam- 


phire, one dram; rub them well together, | 
then gradually mix them with of | 


water. 

When by theſe means, the ſharp Son: 
decreaſes, ' give the following alterative 
powder, every morning, for two or three 


. * 8 


. 1. „ | 

months z then, after an interval of the farce 

time yy it as 40 4 *. 4 11 LOG * vr de Tt 
Denner 10 18 "of 2 9.9 


"LAM ATD * Mlterative Pawder. | 8 0 
Take 20 Kale Ame bal a an 1 Gunce. Þ 
gum Frnicum, two Go mix them for 
| one dofe.. 3.104 
When the blood | veſſels . the eyes 
| and parts adjacent, are extremely turgid,. 
they may be well bathed, two or three times 
a day, with ſtrong vinegar. It is the prac- 
tice of ſome on theſe occaſions, to take up 
the principal hranches of veins ; and in ſome 
other caſes, to tie up atteries: but this me- 
thod is rather hurtſul than otherwiſe, by 
checking the circulation and depriving the 
parts of nouriſhment. '- [- 
If the eye ſeems! to ſhrink, waſh it with. 
the OY two or et e tees a ok 
. Wie 1003 
e Collriam. MI Bj i ? 5 
12 
Tadel llc fal afrmoniac, * Tp drams ; 
| brandy, four ungen A6-water, one piat, 


mixt. 
m try alſo what a bet- 


— — * 2 
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With this collyridm, 
ter diet will do; allow him à moderate 
quantity of oats: good nouriſhment and 
moderate exerciſe. ' may give a favourable 
turn; indeed, in diſorders of the eyes, hard 
labour ſhould be univerſally-avoided.... It i 1 
worthy of remark, that low keeping, 

good and plentiful feeding, greatly . . — 
the ſight; and hard labour, added to the 


ſparing diet, aggrayates the diſadvantage 
confidernbly. olts are often; made to 2 
blind, by full feeding, andearly bard wor 
ing. 


Theſe means not ſurceeding, the la re 
ſource is mercurialsz and, . the 
moſt proper will be the the turbith mineral. 
hich may be en as directed for the 
arcy. _ 
LIPS or 4 Hons, | 11 theſe be thin and 
little, they congihine to a good mouth, 120 
the contrary if they be large and thick. 


| LISTENING. :-A'horſe is aeg 80 2 


Kaen pate. 5 8 Wi 4 
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LOW] 


: Aach. Though it is a ſmall, yet is 4 
fine fiſti ii his. breeding and feeding, is in 
| little and olenr ſwißtibtboks ot iv ulets, 20d 

in ſharp ſtreams ; gravel is his uſual food. 

1 He is mall and lender, ſeldom encerd - 

ng three inches in length: he is bearded 


like a barbel, having two, fins;at his ſides, | 


four at his belly und only one at bis tail, 
and N freckled with many black and bauen 
{3:14 Aeg ab Toy 4 HE; 
Abe lasch id commonly ſull of e 
which! is, with the fleſh; a very grateful food 
to weak>ftomachs,: affording great _—— 
ment. He is to be Man rich a very ſmall: 
_ warm; near the ground; for he delights to 
be near the gravel, and therefore is ſeldom, 
. ſeen on the top of the water Wem 
Loc, are pieces of Jeather, two fin- 


gers broad, turned round, andiſtuffed on the: | 
| ſelf, carry the low- bell in one hand, and in 


the inſide, to ptevent theit hurting the paſ- 

ew 9h a horſe, round imhieh they USP; 
9.04. ng aomiutiresdt: by: 13 RENE 

is fad to lage, when he ghes'to reſt. 1162 

- LONG- IN JE D Hoss, is one whole 

paſtern is» and pliant. 


1 En 
9 LY 


LOW. "I eitacry; eee 1 * 


TGW. BBEIL. AND (HANDHNET.. With 


the 


8 


de countfiet as: alſo in ſtubble· fields, 
cially: 


eſpe 
October to the end of March, and after this 
er; when the air is mild, about nine. per 


o' clock at night, the moon not ſhining, 
take the low/tel; which ſnould be of a deep 


as may be well carried in one hand, toll 
this bell juſt as a weather - neep does, while 
he is ſeeding n paſture ground: you may 
alſo have a box much like a lanthorn, about 
4 foot and a half ſquare. big engugh to 
hold; two or three great lights, let it he lined 
with tin, and one fide open to ſend forth the 
light; fix this; box to you breaſt to carry 
2 — and the light will caſt at a great 
diſtance beſore you, very broad, by which- | 


ſe: inſttuments birds are; taken in cham- | 
the breaſt. 


that of wheat,:from the middle ff 
freely bends all his force, in obeying and 


as PR 7} 
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means you may ſee any thing on the ground 
within the ompaſs of the light, e conſe» 
eee ee hn 

| * e 


gon 


"13 Y\ 


L UR 
For the taking of them, you are to have, 


two men with you, one on each Gde,. Walk 
igg a little after you, that they may hot be 


within che regexion of the light that the. 
lanthorn or box caſts forth; 
them ſhould be provided with a hand- net, 


and each of 


about three. or fgur feet ſquare, which "muſt 


be fixed to a long ſtick, to carry in their 


hands; © that when either of them ſces any 
birds ga his ſide, he is to caſt his net over 
them, and ſo take them up, with as little 
noiſe as may be; and let him that carries 


the light and low-bell be the foremoſt to 


take them up, without being too haſty, for 
fear of raiſing others. 


The ſound of the low-bell cauſes the 


| birds to lie cloſe, and 06k: to ſtir while vou 


lay the net over them. 
If you would practiſe this 1255 by your- 


the other a net, about two feet broad and 
three long, with a handle, which i is to lay 
upon them as you eſpy them: but ſome 


| 3 5 inſtead of holding the light to their 
br 


eaſt, tie the low: bell to their girdle, and 
jul firike and 

the light they carry: in their Rand, extendi 

their arm before them; but then their lan- 


thorn or box) is not ſo large as that hung at 
LOYAL. Pop ke is ſaid to be loyal that 


forming any. manage he is put to, does 


not defend himſelf or reſiſt, notwithſtanding 
his being ill treated. 
hollow ſound; and of ſuch a reaſonable fize | 

the nature of ſuch as we call mouths wich 
| a full reſt, upon the hand. | 


24 


A loyal mouth is an excellent mouth, 'of 


* 


LUNs. Hee PLEURA. 
_ LUN 5 of Lin Falconry, ] leaſhes, or 
LOWINSS. § long lines to call in hawks. 
LANE TS. A ſort of leather ſpectacles 

for. vicious horſes. | 
LURCHER. "A kind of hunting-dog, 
much like a mongrel greyhound, with 
prickt cars, a ſhagged coat, and generally 
of a yellowiſh white colour : they are very 
ſwift runnerz, ſo that if they get between 
the 1 and. che copies. they ſeldom 
R * E | miſo; 


36 
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M AG | 
miſs ; and this is their common practices in 


hunting; yet they uſe other ſubtleties, as 


the tumbler does, ſome of them bringing 
in their game, and thoſe are the -beſt. It 


is alſo 
down a hare at ſtretch. _ | 


in the ſhape of two wings, ſtuck with fea- 
thers, and baited with a piece of fleſh, to 
call back a hawk when at a conſiderable diſ 

A e THAIS 


- TANCE, 


ADNESS i Dots. Ser Dogs. 
MAGGOT-FISHING begins with 
May and continues till Chrifmas; but the 
beſt. time for taking grayling in rivers, is 
from the middle of Auguſt till November. 
Maggots are conſtantly of uſe in fiſning; 


for all ſorts of freſni · water fiſh (except ſal- | 
goxten à plece of ifleſh; they at 


mon, pike, and ſhad) will feed upòôn this 
bait in a very 
beſt bait for quickneſs of ſport j for upon 
throwing in a few handfuls upon them, by 
little and little, before you begin to ſiſh, 
you will by that means draw the fiſh to- 
gether, and they will pick up the baits from 
the bottom, Juſt as the poultry will pick: 
vp their food from the ground, VG 
It was formerly the practice to bait the 
hook with the maggot, and to bait the 
holes with other ſort of ground baits,” which 
could afford bur little ſport; for neither. 
taout, grayling, nor perch will eat grains; 
ſtewed malt paſtes, or any ſuch dead Baits, 
and therefore it is neceſſary to bart the hole, 


with the ſame you put upon your hook ; 
living baits, when thrown: into the water, 
| ſtaring and briſtly: halrs gro 


being much more tempring than dead vnes, 
and make the fiſh/more' eager. If yow loſe 
a hook in a gtayling's mouth, there is great 
probability that in five Minutes you recover 
it, by uſing more caution the next time 
you f rike; for when the fiſh ate come in 
ſthoals to your baiting: place, the largeſt fiſſ 


prefſes moſt forward, and fooneſt catches 


, alinotlsyT n 16 
your- B27, Gina en e 
Wen you fiſh! im fivers wien this Brit, 
your line ſhould be finer chan fer pool-fiflk- 
ing, and leaded pretty heavy: the lower 


ſervable that a lurcher will run 


plentiful manner. Ir is the away l | 
be tkick, it is cw to one but the gooſes 


— — 9 
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LURE [in Falconry, ] a device of leather, | rion, upon which crows, pies; kites,: Ge. 


ww” a t 
* 

* 
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link muſt be a ſingle hair, or à fine ſilk- 


worm gut ; and always obſerye that you 
ſhot drags upon the bottom eſpeciallj ia 2 


ſtre see mn, lt anal” 
MAGPIES, GLEADS, ap CROWz³Z, 


TO TAK R. When you have found any car- 


are prey ing, over night ſet your lime-twigs 
every where about the carrion, hut let them 
be ſmall, and not ſet too thick; if they are, 


they being ſubtle birds, will ſuſpect ſome 


miſchief deſigned againſt them. When 


you perceive one to be faſt, advance not to 


him prefently, for moſt commonly when 
they are ſurely caùglit, they ate not ſenſible 
Linen viarg 2000 1H30-50dG 


-- —_ a 


They may be tuken anbther way, and that 
is by joining ſeveral nodſes to a packthread, 


and peggiog it down about a yard from the 


cartion ; füt oftentimes when they have 
to run 


away to feed themſelves, and if the nodſeg 


as the furs: of ſome wild 


— — — 


ente lage ro ge fl., They re 
| certain chops 


| pungent water 


catch ſome vf them by the þ of P4612: 
— MAILED.,. ſpeckled, or full! of ſpecks, 
as the feathers of ſhawks; Sr. or 
| Are. 
n diſtale in horſes, 
-whicticakes its nume 


' MALANDERS;' 
- MALENDERS, 


y or Thinks, appearin on the 
inſide of the fore legs, juſt againſt the bend - 
ing of the knee, which diſcharge a red ſharp 


TE 501000 


car: Te: 


ſtiff, and ſometimes to halt at his firſt fer- 


- 


ting out of the ſtabl e 


—— . * 


- They are eaſy to be diſcovered, by the 
growing out of the 
affected part; and they are frequently at- 
ich & fort of ſcab, either bigger or 
Jing to the varidus degrees of 
this evil 2 3351 ae din 
They proceed ſomeumts from corrupt 
blood, HIRE Habib dr being over-ridden'; 


tended w 
teffer, a0 


fometimes from want of clean keeping or 


| rubbing”; and moſt commonly ſuck horſes 


as have the molt haity legs 


(as the Flanders 


and Friefland- he 


ret) ve Molt ſubject to his 
diſeaſe. e | 


Thoſe 


* A L* 


Tboſe things 
fergtelies and ſelanders; (be fet) are all 
good for tis. 

They proceed from ths fame chaſe; 22 0 
conſequently y require the fame method of | 
cure,” which conſiſts in waſhing the * 
with old chamber-lye, or a lather of 
warmed; and afterwards applying over 7 aj 
cracks a ſtrong mercurial ointment ſprc 
on tow, and rehewed” night and morning | 


till the ſcabs fall off, and the cure is com- 


pleated ; when it will be neceſfary to give 

the creature a gentle purge or two. 
Inſtead of a compleat cure, you ought | 

rather only to endeavour to allay the hu- 


mour po qualify its ſharpneſs ; and there- - 


fore ent yourſelf with' keeping the part 
very ew: by ſcouring off the corruption 
Pond gies 5 to che hair or {kin, with black 
the malanders with 1 it, and 
With urine, or lye, or 
exing the ſhaken with Wa e elſe to 
AY them with burtek tryed till it be- | 
comes black. © | 


' But the ſurett kleben off cure, is Pry: 


mingle equal quantities of linſeed oil and 
wa ' vite, ſtirring them and ſhaking them 
ill the mixture grows white, with which 
anoint the ſb Nth K dn once a day, which will 
dry”# little, *nd'allay the ſharpneſs of the | 
humour, ſo that the malanders will neither | 
cauſe a ſwelling nor pain. 
MALT-LONG, I is a cankerous "4 
" MALT-WORM, I rance about the hoof | 
of an horſe," juſt upon the coronet, which 
* breaks out into knobs and bunchesthatrun 
with à wateriſh, ſharp lye, 
7 will, if let alone, envenom the whole 
oot 
For the cure: if it be in der ame, | 
pound black fnails and burdock. roots to- 


ether, 
get plication once in twenty- -four hours. 
7 Tf in Ir che winter time, pound the ſerap- 
ot a pot or cauldrön⸗ with a handful 
2 ins inner rind of the elder-tree, and ap - 
t to the ſorrance; renewing the ap- 


— 


. oy once 1 day. 8 oy 
ike quantity o garlic pepper, an 
ſtamped together, on the Pert ted. * 4 


i „ 


* 


which are good for the 


ö 


| 
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M AN 
MANAGE, is a word that fignifies, not 
only the ground ſet apart for the exerciſe 
of riding ehe great horſe, but likewiſe the 
| exercife itſelſ. The manage, or ground 
proper for managing horſes, is ſometimes 


a Covered place as riding-houſes in 
academies, for continuing the exerciſe in 


| bad weather; ſometimes it is open in order 


to give more liberty and pleaſure, both 
to the hoxe and horſeman. 15 — 

We always ſuppoſe a center in the mid- 
dle of the manage, for regulating the 
rounds and volts. 

Sometimes this center is diſtinguiſhed by 

a pillar fixed in it, to which they tie the 
horſe When he begins to learn; upon the ſide 
of the manage other pillars are placed, two 
by two in order to teach horſes the fors/ 
Len, by tying them with een See 

ILLAR. 

MANAGE, ox Ease o A H ons 
. a particular way. of working or riding! 

im. 

Make yout horſes work upon the air and 
the manage that you ufed to put them moſt 
to. 

A 77 1 aye * to manage, when he works 
upon volts an airs, which e bim. 
broke and bred. 

A horſe is ſaid to be thoroughly manga 
or a finiſhed horſe; that is well broke and 
| bred, and confirmed i in a particular air or 
manage, 

HIGH MANAGE, is the high or 
raiſed. airs which are Proper for Teaplag- 


| horſes. 
and humour, | 


In dann lere dr the manage, make 
choice of 1 Pee of a middle fize, that is 
likely, full of fprit and act ion, ſhort truſ- 
ſed, well coupled, having good feet and 
begs, and thoulders very ca and ſup- 


b alſo to be obſerved, chat horſes 

ve thick, ſtiff, and ſhort joints, 
that is no ways fexible or pliant, are unfit 
for the manage; for glib and bending joints, 
if they be not too long, are one of the chief 


and lay them on the ſort : renewing "of 


1 


Or you may lay a + qualities requifite in a fine and delicate hotle 


of manage. N. ih "HANS AE”. rie 
As for the age moſt proper Seeg e 
. work 
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MAN 
work a horſe deſigned for the manage, he 


ſhould not, be too young, not only becauſe, | 
his: apprehenſjon is net yet come o him, 
but alſo becauſe a-horſe of three years, old, | 


being but a griſtle, ſtopping;and going back 
will ſpail him, by, Raining, his back and. 
ſtretching his hams. $1346 

| MANE, the hair hanging down- on. a 
horſe's. neck, which ſhould be . 


and fine; but if IN, nieren, | much he) || 


better. 745 111 12182 


Mangineſs in the mane, may be od by, | 
anointing it with butter and brimſtone min- 
gled together. 

MANGE ix, Hoes,” is "pled by: ojer 


/ occaſioned! by. Sa yniwholeſome! | 
The” en may be eably known by 
the ſtaring of the hair, its coming off from 
e ſkin in many ꝓlaces, and a ſcurf ariling: | 


thereon. 


When the diſtemper,i is caught by 1 


tion, an ointment; compoſed of flowers of 
ſulphur and hogs-lard, will effefually cure 
it, if rubbed in every day immediatelyſafter 
Ja the mean 
time ſulphur and antimony ſhould; be given 
with his ſeeds, and. contigued, for, fome 
weeks after the cure is performed, in order, 
to. purify the blood, If the ſulphur oint - 
ment ſhould not be thought agreeable, a 
liquor made by fteeping tobacco in ſtale | 


chamber-lye, will anſwer, the ſame inten- 


tion; but the ſulphur and antimony ſhould | 
be given with his feeds. 

Hut if the diſtemper has been = Bos 
continuance, or if it owed its origin to low 
feeding, and a poverty of the blood, other 
methods muſt be purſued, the diet muſt be 


mended and the horſe indulged with a ſuf-. 


ficient quantity, of, hay anc, corn, and the 
following ointment; rübbed into, the parts, 
affected every day: Take of ſulphur, vivum, 
half a pound: of crude ſal armoniac, one 
ouncę: ang of 64 7055 -lard;a, ſufficient quan- 


tity co make; the w 
Give bim every day a feed o 


| F 
Deans. and when, the diſeaſe * 50 o dil. 


45 OW _ 


heat or cold, hard riding or labour, by | 
which the blood is corrupted z, or 1 it -may, |. 


7 or, changoal, 1473 » Hig, floaths; jg 
aldin 


& into ;an,010tmeng,, 
2 70 00 


NM A N 


appear the following purge 4. take amn 
tri ne alges, ten qrams j of diaghoretix an- 
nee half an ounce; and 195 h all ap 
in powder one dra: Make the Mts 
a ball, with a ſufficient duese l arb 
daes 5 and n Kere of chemical oil o 
e (II. 4301 110 bio . . 
„If the 4 5 prove very obſtinat waſh. 
* mangy parts, with ſublimate waſh, an 
Sive the brimſtonę inwardlx- Bax ot 0 
If poor feeding and hard work is che 
| cauſe, the ro will de ebriens, 0 531431 
| en e COSTUS MEI RS TOY BHT 


1 


agu 17 ge 30 55 nt“ 
it % LU  Sublimate Mabie, Ma tilt 
in brs ; bin d e Vikop Bae ors 
Taße of. ub limate mercy „ all an 
ounce 3 lime water, & pipts) Mingd,, , 
hen, the horſ did thprough ly..cored.of of 
this diſtemper, it will be. Ker e waſh, 
| the floor Hts ſtable very, well with ape, 
ſuds. and fume. it well with byraing pitch, 
Mould be. 
laid in water, waſhed very 
with 52 and t e ried, before they 
are, uſed again; 5 5 if theſe pręcautions are 
nat uſed, other horſes vill 4 hable.co'.che, 
| infection. iw 7 wy "S137 1417 law __ 
| | Angther,meth od gf 
| acre ſecqs, td handfu 40 3 it 33 qu 125 
of ſtrong vinegar and hot aſhes 5; Waſh, e 
mangy parts with this Baut and it will 
eine ag 5 i 
1 4 Dos, a diſtemper wit 
vhich he is often alfecked, for want of freſh 
ater, to drink N he is thizſty, and 
ometimes by not being kept clean in his 
kennel, or by foundering and melting. his 
greaſe. 
For the chre: Take two handfuls of 


wild creſſes, and as much elecampane 
alſo. of the leaves and roots: .of roerb and 5 


| rel, and two pounds of the roots of fodrels ;, 3; 


| bail all theſe well together in lee and vine - 
gar, A e decoction, ang; PAL: into it 
two pounds of grey ſoap, and when. it is 
welted, tub the dog with it fouror five, ays 
ſuccefyely, and itil cure Ran cee Spa 
Nin and DO. 
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rack in the ſtable, made for.receiving the. 
Seiner cory that a horſe cats | 
Ta/MANTLE; a term in Wc 


the hawk mantles, i. e. rea der wings. | 


over her legs. in 
MARES, the female of the, horſe kind, 


is chiefly conſidered here, under, the: notion 


ſpecies, therefore-ſuch as are d igned; for 
this purpoſe ought to, be as free from defects 


of; breeding; in order to as done their 


ſtalliqns, have either moon: eyes, watery- 


eyes, or blood · hot eyes; they ſnould have 


no ſplaint, ſpavin, nor qunb, nor any natu- 
ral imperfection, for the colts will take af 
ter them; but choice ſhould be made of 
and ableſt, the. high ſpirited, beſt 
; coloured, and fingſt ſhaped, ;,and-the/natu+ 
ral. defects. that may be in the ſtallion, 
ſhould be amended i an the mare, as well as 
that Which 1s amiſs in the mare, ſhould: 
be. repaired. in the ſtallion, See; Barzp- 
Gel a ee 39990 2903 eee 1 95 
No mares in the world are: certainly bet- 
ter to breed. on than our-Fug/i/h ones, pro- 
ided you ſujt them to 14 particular de- 
ng as for. inſtance, if you would breed 
the; manage, or 5 let your ma res 
ave. fine; ſorcheads, wich their, head well. | 
Et, on, but not tog long legs, broad breaſts, 
large and ſparkling eyes, and great bodies, 
their foals may have room enough to 
lie, with good limbs and feet: let them be 
af a gentle and good diſpoſition,' and their 
motions naturally nimble and graceſul; in 
a word, remember always, that the more 
good qualities your mares have, ide e 
yours Solis Will generally proyve. 
But if you would breed for racing, or 
N your mares muſt be lighter, with 
ſhort Backs, and long ſides; their legs 


mult, be ſomething longer, and their breaſts 


not . and always chuſe ſuch as 
yo are ſure have a blood in their 
veins. 

If. have tried the ſpeed; and wiadkof 
any particular. mare, and. find it good, yo 
may the ſurer expect a good colt, provided 
ſhe he;; (till in ber full health and vigour, 
and not We; ſeven years did or eight 


4715 1 


174 


as poſſible, and ſhould, no more than the 


MAR 

| a: mot; ſor the younger your breeders 

are; the better your colts will generally, 

©) ! i 305 22 is 1 117 
A mare may be . has, 'Ge- i is 
| paſſed two years old, though the beſt time 
is after four years, when ſhe will nouriſh 
her colt beſt ;- and though ſne may breed 
mall chirteen, yet when ſhe is paſt; ten, it 
does not do ſo well, ſor commonly an old 
mareis colt will be heavy i in labour. The 
proper time for covering, is reckoned from 
the end of the firſt quarter to the fall- 
moon or at the full; for thoſe colts will be, 
ſtronger ahd hardier of nature; whereas it 


the change, that they will be tender and 
nice: but before the mare is covered, the 
ſhould be taken into the houſe about ſix 
weeks, and be well fed with good hay and 
oats, well ſiſted, to the end ſhe may, have, 
ſtrength and ſeed to Pr the Ware oh 
eon. eg“ | | 
Hut iſ you would have! your mare certain- 
| ly. conceive, take blood from both ſides 
her neck, near a" quart from each 6 
about five, or fix; days before covering. 
þ As, for the manner of. covering, ſhe mt; 
be brought out into ſome, broad place, and 
8 ** to a poſt, then bring out ſome ſtone 
jade to dally with her, to provoke her te 
appetite, after which let the ſtallion be led 


out by two men, and let him leap her in 


the morning faſting, and when he is diſ- 
mounting, let à pail of cold water be 
| ; thrown upon her ſhape, which by reaſon of 
the coldneſs will. make her ſhrink, 1 in and 
truſs up her body, whereby ſhe. is cauſed 
to retain the ſeed the better. Take away 
the ſtallion, and let the mare be put out of 
the hearing. of the horſe, let her neither eat 
nor- drink in four or five hours after, and 
then give her a maſh and white water: vou, 
may know if ſhe ſtands to her covering, 
by her keeping a good ſtomach, and her 
not neighing at the ſight of a horſe; ſo 
likewiſe if ſhe does not ſtale often, nor fre- 
quently open or. ſhut her ſhape; or that her 
belly four days after covering be more 
gaunt,. the hair more ſleck and cloſe to her 


ſkin, and the like, Some chere are who 2 


put 


is ohſerved in thoſe that are covered after 
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put the horſe and mate together into an 
empty houſe, for three or four nights, and 
take the horſe away in the morning and feed 
him well, but the mare ſparingly, and 
eſpecially they give her but little water. 
As for the ordering the mare after cover- 
ing, let her be kept to the ſame diet as be- 
fore, for three weeks or a month, leſt the 
ſeed be impared before it be formed in the 
womb ; and let her be kept clean, without 
any exerciſe, during three weeks or a 
month, and in the houſe tilt mid-day 
with her feet well en and with a thin 
pair of ſhoes on: take her vp again about 
the latter end of Szprember, if not before, 
and keep her to the end of her foaling. 
If me cannot foal; hold her noftrils fo 
that ſhe cannot take her wind; or if that 
will not do, take the quantity of a walnut 
of madder, diſſolve it in a pint of ale, and 
give it warm to her; and in cafe ſhe cannot 
void her ſecundine, then boil two or three 
handfuls of fennel in running-water, put 
half a pint thereof in as much ſack, or for 
want thereof, a pint of ſtrong-beer-or ale, 
with a fourth part of ſallad oil, mixed to- 


gether, and give it her lukewarm in her 


noſtrils, holding them cloſe for ſome time; 
or for want thereof, give her good green 
wheat or rye, but the laſt is beſt, and they 


are as effectual; let her not eat her clean, 


for it is very unwholeſome, and will dry up 
/// / IT I 
When ſhe has foaled and licked her foal, 
milk and ſtroke her before the colt ſucks, 
which will both cauſe her to bring down her 
mille and make it to multiply, and keep it 
fo that it do not clod ; and in cafe ſhe be 
comes dry, if there be need, boil as much 
milk as can get from her with the 
leaves of lavender and ſpike, and bathe the 
udder with it warm, till it be broken, and 
the knobs and knots be diſſolved: her water 
now muft*be white water, which is bran 
put into water; and give her ſweet maſhes; 
and'a month after foaling, let her have a 
maſh with ſome brimſtone and ſavin in it, 
which: will be a great prefervation to the 
olt ; after which,” if ſhe be moderately 


MAR 


| and the colt will be the beeter; provided 
| the be kept from raw meats white ſhe re- 
mains in the ' ſtable, which will both in- 
| creaſe her milk and cauſe her colt to thrive 
the better; and care muſt be taken not to 
ſuffer the colt to ſuck her when ſhe is hot, 


|-leſt you ſurfeit the cot. 


Some are of opinion, that the winter- ſea - 
ſon is a very improper time for foaling; be- 
cauſe of the coldneſs of the weather, and 
ſcarcity of graſs, ſo that the mare muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be houſed and fed with hard meat, 
which will dty up her milk, and ſtarve the 
foal + yet experience teaches us that not- 
withſtanding all this, it is certainly the beſt 
time both for mare and foal too, being kept 
in a warm houſe ; and as for her milk, 
| ſhe will have plenty, if well fed, and thar 
more nouriſhing than what is got at'praſs,” 
| which will make him more luſty, of greater 
bone and '' ſtature, eleaner limbed, more 
| neatly jointed and hoofed; and in much bet- 
ter liking, than the colt foaled in May or 
June, or any other of the hot months; and 


deſides other inconveniences by the - colt's 
running along with the mare, he becomes 
ſo ſavage and wild, that if any infirmity 
| ſerzes him, his own unrulineſs bein 2 
great, the cure may be very difficult ;- for 
infinite are the numbers that have periſhed 
in this ats „„ DA oe” 
No in caſe ſome time after the mam 
has taken horſe,” you are uncertain whether 


{ ſhe be with foal or not} pour a ſpbonful of 


cold water or vinegar into her ear, and if ſhe 
only ſhakes her head; it is a fign ſhe is with 
foal ; but if ſhe ſhakes her head, body and 
all, it is a ſign ſhe is not; or if ſhe ſcours, 
her coat grows ſmooth and ſhining, and 
that ſhe grows fat, it is alſo à ſigh ſhe 


q holds. | ? q 


In caſe you are defirous no mare ſhould 
go barren, in the month of Fly, or the 
beginning of Auguſt, get a mare or two that 
have not been covered the year before, and 
enforce them to be horſed ; When they 
ſhall! be ready to be covered, you muſt turn 
them, with ſome" other which you eſteem 
not as your beſt horſe, among your ſtud of 


-cboured at plough or harrow, both ſhe 


mares, and by bis sovering that mare or 
mares 


M AR 
it will cauſe the reſt of them if any of them 
have not conceived at their firſt coverings, 


to come to that horſe again; and you will 
be ſure to keep no more barren all the year, 
but have a colt of every mare, though not 


of your beſt horſe. Lou may ſuffer your 


horſe to tun amongſt your mares three 


weeks or à month 5 but if you turn him in- 
to your: ſtud; putting in no mare with him 


ready to be covered, he will at his firſt 


entering beat all the mares, and perhaps 
hurt thoſe that had conceived before, and 
ſo do more hurt than 


Some reckon the beſt receipt to bring a 
mare in ſeaſon, and make her retain; is to 


give her to eat, for the ſpace of eight days 


before you bring her to the horſe, about 


two quarts of hemp-ſeed in the morning, 


and the ſame at night :- bur if ſhe refuſes ko 


eat it, mix with it a little bran or oats, or 
elſe let her faſt for a While ; and if the ſtal- 
lion eats alſo of i it, ir will contribute muck 
to generation. 63 009 eee 


It is a maxim, that a mare ſhould never 
be hofrſed while ſhe is bringing up her foal, 


e is giving ſuck, | 


becauſe the foal to which 


as Well as that in her belly, will receive 


judiee thereby, and the mare herſelf will 


alſo ſooner ſpent; but if you would have 
your mare covered, let it be ſeven or eight 
days after ſhe has foaled „that the may have 


time to cleanſe'; and if it may be conveni- | 
 ſhews his age © by a'black ſpot, called the 
bud or eye of a bean, which appears ar 
about ſive years and a half, in the rp keg 
the corner teeth, and is gone when he'i 


ently done, do not give her the ſtallion 
till ſhe deſires him, and increaſe, by all 


ing, &c. 
nen beſide the many Uiſtempers they 
are liable to in common with horſes;- las 
which will be found under their ſeveral 
farties}* hive mu others peculiar to their 
kind only; of which 1 Mall ſpeak} and their 
eure, If your mare be barren, boil a quan- 
| of the herb agnus in the water ſhe 
drinks ; or ſtamp" à hand ful of lecks with 
ſour or five ſpoenfuls of wine, to Which pur 
ſome cantharides; and ſtrain them all to- 
gether, With a fufffeient quantity of water 
to ſerve her two days together, by pouring 


A neff 


_ Gmc in ker nature, with a glyſter - pipe 


tutned in with him into the ſtud, W ſor that purpoſe; and at three days 


mean 3 that en. by ſtrong feed- 


; 


N 


| ; 


MAR 


end offer*the horſe to her, and if he covers 


her, waſh” her nature twice together with 
cold water ; or take a little quantity nf ni- 
trum, ſparrow's dung and turpentine, 
wrought together, and made like a ſup- 
poſitory, and Fe that into her bil a 


it will do. 
If you would have her fruitful, boil / 


good ſtore of mother-worr i in the b re 


drinks. 
If he looſes her belly, which Mews a con- 


ſumption of the womb, give her a quart 
of brine to Urink, having mug · wort boiled 


therein. 

If through good keeping ſhe forſakes her: 
food, give her two or three days together, 
a. ball of butter and agus caſtus chopped 
together. 

If ſhe be fubje& to caſt ker foal, keep 


her at graſs very warm, and once a week 


give her a good warm maſh of drink, which 
ecretly knits beyond expectation. 


You are to obſerve, that mares go with 


foal eleven months and as many days as they 


are yeats old; as for inſtance, a mare of 
nine years old, will carry her foal eleven 


mouths and nine days; ſo that you may 
order the covering of your mares, that the ir 
foals may be brought forth, if you will, at 
ſuch time as there is abundance of graſs: 
See STALLION and Corr. 0 

MARK; a 'horſe' märks, that is, he 


eight years old ; then he ceaſes to mark, 
dad we ſay, he has raſedl. Ser Tarr ond 


Rage 

zf FALSE: MARK, 00 ebunter- 
marked. 

MARKS [arnongft- Hunters), the foot- 


prints and treadinigs of whild beaſts. 
MARTERN, is about the bigneſs of a 
cat; having & longer body, but Thortef legs; 


With a head and tail like a fox ; its fin is 
commonly brown, white on rhe thro, and 
yellowifh on the dack; cheir teetk Are ex · 
ceeding White; and unchual; being unea· 

| ſurably 
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| ſurably ſharp ; the canine teeth; both abo e that is done, ſtir it about, xill; by;taſting;» * 
\| and below hang out very long. At one you find it as ſwee as honey ; and when it 
peur old it is called . a; two a mar- has ſtood till it is luke warm, it isctö be 
| tern 10 Minen se given to the borſe;: This liquon is only 
| This, and the wil cat, pu 040 on of ver- | uſed--after a purges. to make it work the 
| min which, are commonly huated in Exg- better; ar after hard labour, or inſtead of 
land, and are as neceſſary to be hunted as- drink in the time of any great ſickneſ. 
= - any vermin can be, for it is doubtful whe-: | 'M:A-SBLG AD O U Ry 0k STAR 
l ther the!fox or badger does more hurt than \BizT;-is\ a ſnaſſle of iron, -all-ſmoorh,: and 
| the wild. cat, there being ſo many warrens: of à piece, guarded wich pater nolters, and 
| every where throughout the kingdom of compoſed of || three-halfs of great rings, 
England; which are N magh inleſted wa made into demi- ovals, of : unequal bigneſs, 
= - the wild cat. | the leſſer: being incloſed within the greateſt, / 
Experienced buntſmen are of: een which ought to be about half a foot high. 
| that ſhe leaves as good a ſcent, and makes ; A maſtigadour is mounted with a head -ſtall 
| as - great, Aa ery for the time, as any vermin and two teins- Lee 4y ge iN e un: 
| that is hunted eſpecially the ,martern ,ex- | The horſen.champing: v the” maſti-. 
| ceeds all other, vermin for ſweetneſs of ſcent, gadour, , keeps his mouth ſreſh and moiſt, 
| and her caſe is a noble fur. by virtue of the froth. and foam that he 
The . of the wild cat is not ſo benuti- draws from his brain. m. 
| +To put a horſe to the Walkigadour is to 
3 ſet his croupe to the manget, and his hen 
g | between two pillars i in the ſtable. nt . 
| Horſes that uſe to hang out their. tongues: 
t cannot do it when the maſtigadour is on, 
for that keeps their tongue ſo much in ſub⸗ 
jection, that they cannot put it out 
Jo MATCH, f(amongſt Gock-maſters}, 
to 228 8 = 5 N they be Now's 
U eight, 1ENgrn an eis in 5 
I 2 0 40 MATCH. CE Ene a 
wolf at AY is ſaid to 80 bee 
but if the hounds hold! in to 14 — and will. ot mate, r i Pilla pet 1 115 
not give it over ſo, then they will leap from | eee in 100 04 5 * 
one tree to another and make a great, ſhift; | Of riding). Hunting; date, or Heat | 
for 9255 lives, 150 ne Kath to the 5928 e rd, ne Fler. og eaten 
zpntiman. 97 e i 1 „ (6s: 
When, they ate. Killed, Ton, muſt hold, | ey bo ander td; ride te the beſt advantage, 
them. upon a piked ſtaff, ang halloo in all. either-s hugting- Match, or three boars and 
your hounds, and then reward them with | a;courſe fora plate, H pe Him didn 
ſome meat, for the. fleſh of theſe R is Ihe firſt chi . is a riget, wha 
bad for hounds... /-.,- | oughtito. be a faithſul one, in whom you 
MARTINGAL, a thong of Tet els faſt- can conſide; and he ſhould have a good 
ened to one of the girths under. the belly of cloſe ſeat, his knees being held imm to his 
a horſe, and at the other end to the muſl- | ſaddle-ſkirts, his toes being turned inwards, 
roll to Is, him from, rearing. and his ſpurs out ward from the horſe'sfides; 


7 fink given to a horſe, made his left hand govern the horſe's. mouth, 
5 of half a peel of ground- malt put into | and his right commanding the;whip 3 0 

„into * as mu ing Water ing care, ring t e time e trial , 
pail hic ſcalding hot wate during. che whole gime of th 


is * Feind as. "ill vet it very well, when * ſit firm in the ſaddle, WIFE; waving, or 


ſtanding 


MAT 
ſtanding up in 


do very much incommode a horſe, not with- 
ſtandiag the cogcꝑited opinion of ſome 
Jockies, that it is a becoming ſeat, | — _ 
In ſpurring his horſe, he ould not ſtrik. 
him hard with the calves of his legs, as 1 
he would beat the wind out of his body, 
but juſt turning his toes outwards, and 
bringing, his ſpurs quick to his fides 3 and 
ſuch a ſharp ſtroke will be of more ſetvice 
towards che, uickening of the korſe, and 
ſooner draw, blood, bio 95! 20 £9 
Let him be ſure never to ſpur him but 
when there is occaſion, and avoid ſpurring 


him under the ſore-bowels, between bis 


ſhoulders and girths, near the heart, (which 
is the tendereſt place of a horſe) till the laſt 
extremity. niz go ir o. £8 l Reer 
As to the whipping the horſe it ought to 
be over the ſhoulder. on the near ſide, ex- 
cept upon hard running, and when you are 


at all, then ſtrike the horſe in the flank | 
ich a ſtrong jerk, the ſkin being tendereſt 


there, and moſt ſenfible of the-laſh. - 

He muſt obſerve, when he whips and 

| {pry his horſe, and is certain that he is at 
| 


e top of his ſpeed, if then he clap his cars 


| 


-ought to give him as much comfort as he 
can, by ſawing his ſnaffle to and fro in his 
mouth, and by that means forcing him to 


in his pole, Or whiſks his tail, then he may 
be ſure that he bears him hard and then he 


open his mouth, which will comfort him 
and give him wind. 


Il in the time of riding there is any high 
ſhould reach, or by treading on your horſe's heels, 


wind ſtirring, if it be in big face, he 


let the adyerſary lead, he holding hard be- 
- hind him till he ſees an opportunity of giv- 


ing a looſe ; yet he muſt take care to keep ſo 
cloſe to him that his - adverſary's horſe may 
break the wind from his, and that he, by 


ſtooping low in his ſeat, may ſhelter him- 


Felf under him, which will aiſt the rengrh 
{4 But, on the con | 
back, he muſt riſe exactly behind bim, 


[ 
* 


- that his own horſe may alone enjoy the be- 


- nefit of the wind, by being as it were blown 
forward, and by breaking it ſrom his ad- 
verſary, as much as poſſi ble. 


the ſtirrups, which actions 


1 


trary, if the wind be at his | 


| ſooner ; or elſe N 
t 


M AT. 


Ia che next place, obſerye what ground 
Jour horſe delights. moſt to run on, and 
zar the horſe (as much as your, een 
will give you leave) on level carpet ground 
becauſe the horſe will naturally be defiroys 
to ſpeed him more freely thereon ; but; os. 
deep earths give him more liberty, becauſe 
he will naturally favour himſclf there - 
pe, 7 ' 
Ik yap are to * up hill, don't forget by 
any means to favour your horſe, and hea 
him for. fear of running him out of . 
but if it be down hill, (if your horſe's fee: 
and ſhoulders will endure it, and you dare 
venture your neck) always give him a 
looſe. a A 514 305 | 240 40 
This may be obſerved as a general rule, 
that if you find your horſe to have the heels 
of the other, that then you be careful to 
preſerve his ſpeed till the laſt train: ſcent. 
if you are not to run a ſtraight courſe; but 
if ſo, then till the end of the courſe, and fo 
to huſband it then alſo; that you may 
be able to make a puſh for it at the laſt 
In the next place you are to acquaint 
yourſelf, as well as you can, of the nature 
and temper of your adverſary's horſe, and 
if he be fiery, then to run juſt behind, or 
juſt. cheek by jou], and with your whip 
make as much noiſe as you can, that you 
may force him on faſter than his rider would 
have him, and by that means ſpend him the 
juſt before him, on 
at he may either over- 


ſuch a flow gallop, 


(if he will not take the leading) endanger 
Maß r | 
Take notice alſo on what ground your 
. opponent's horſe runs the worſt, and be 
| ſure to give a looſe on that earth, that he 
being ho . In Purer, may be in 
danger ng, or clapping on 
— ſinews, hag dns ok 

In the like manner, in your riding obſerve 
the ſeveral helps and correftions of the 
hand, the whip, and the ſpur, and when, 
and how often he makes uſe of them; and 
when you perceive that his horfe begins, to 
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MAT 


as clapping down his ears, whiſking his tail, 


holding out his noſe” like a pig, t. you 
may then take it for granted that he is at the 


height of what he can do; and therefore in 


this caſe, take notice how'your own rides, 
and if he runs more chearfully and ſtrongly, 
without ſpurring, then be ſure to keep your 
adverſary to the ſame ſpeed, without giving 
him eaſe, and by ſo doing, you will quickly 
brips him to give out, or elſe diſtance 
im. mien een #76 2 ant Tus 
Obſerye at the end of every train ſcent 
what condition the other horſe is in, and 
how he holds out in his labour, of which 
you may be able to make à judgment by his 
goks, the working of his flank, and the 
Aackneſs of his gifts. 
For if he looks dull, it is a ſign that his 
ſpirits fail him; if his flanks beat much, it 
is a token that his wind begins to fail him, 
and ' conſequently his ſtrength will do fo 
too. A I as 10 SEES ils, | oh EO 1545 2 
If his wind fails him, then his body will 


grow thin, and appear tuckt up, which will | 


make his girths to the eye ſeem to be ſlack; 
therefore you may take this for a rule, that 


* 


provided he were girt cloſe at his firſt ſtart- 
ing, is a good ſign 
you need not much deſpair of winning the 
„ / ͤ ˙ S MT ab 3y yn. 

After the end of every train- ſeent, and 


alſo after every heat for a plate, you muſt 


have dry ſtraw and dry cloths, both linen 


and woollen, which have been ſteeped in 


urine and ſalt-petre a day or two, and then 
dried in the ſun, and alſo one or two of 
each, muſt be brought into the field wet; 
and after the train has been ended, two or 


three perſons mult help you, and after the 
groom has, with a knife of heat, (as it is 


called by the Duke of Neweaſfle) which is 


a piece of an old *'fword-blade, ſcraped off 
all. the ſweat from the horſe's neck, body, 
Sc. then they muſt rub him well down dry, 


all over, firſt with the dry ſtraw, and then 
with d 


rubbed them dry, then let them chafe them 


with che wet cloths,” and never give over 


| a Fowl $1 in 4b THINPC: 
till you are called by the 
| again. Nen 


— * 


be read before the horſes ſtart. 


That each Trier be ſo advanta 


that the con 


or elſe not to permit him to ja 
That after each'train-ſcent be ended, each 


a horſe's wanting girting after the firſt ſcent, 


; and if you find it ſo, 


tions. 


ſhall ſee that both horſes brin 


. _ cloths, whilſt: others are . buſy, 
about his legs, and as ſoon as they have 


MAT - 
Li ho ht „„ 
4ud to ſtart 

Denn word? got Ny 


This will render his joints pliant and nim- 


int ee d. 


ble, and prevent auy inflammation which 
N ariſe from an old ſtras. 


Jud 


de ben thibg to be fegasded, are the 
or Triers office, who are to ſee that 
all things are ordered according to the arti- 


cles agreed on, which to that end ought to 
17 wy 


That each Trier on whoſe fide the train is 
to be led, according to the articles give di- 
rections for its leading, according to the ad- 
vice of the rider, or his knowledge of the 
nature and diſpoſition of that horſe on which 
ſide he 18 cho 1 un 55 a8 f Pak, 
une. 
mounted, as to ride up behind ba derte 
(but not upon them) all day, and to obſerve 
trary horſe ride his true ground, 
and obſerve the articles in every particular, 
dee. 


Trier look to that horſe” againſt which he is 
choſen, and obſerve that he be no ways re- 
lieved but with rubbing;* except liberty on 
both ſides be given to the "contrary, x. 

As foon as the time allowed for-rubbing 


be expired, which is . half an hour, 
t 


they ſhall command them to mount; and if 
either rider refuſe, it may be lawful for the 
other to ſtart without him; and having beat 


him the diſtance agreed on, the wager is to 


be adjudged on his ſidde. 


_ * - : 


The Triers ſhall Keep off all other horſes 


from eroſſing the riders; only they them 
ſelves may be allowed to inſtruct the riders 
by word of mouth how to ride, whether 


' flow or faſt, according to the advantages 
_ he' perceives ' may be gained by his direc- 
: W345 7 181 Ta #40 1 


Ik there be any weight agreed on, they 
i their true 
weight to the ſtarting place, and carry it to 


the end of the train, upon the penalty of 
loſin he wager. 4, 0 1 b Pe 8 


he ſame rules are to be obſerved, eſpe- 
cially this laſt, by thoſe gentlemen who are 


E. 33.8 


- choſen to be the judges/at'a race ſot᷑ a plate, 


only they uſually ſtay in A ſtandʒ that they 
þ it may 


3 


M A T 


Fay the hetter ſee which horſe wins, the 
- ©, TY l 1 * F 4&4 | 
1 Pn ſor a plate, there are not ſo 
Many obſeryations to be made, nor more di- 
_ .tectjons required, than what has been already 

| en z only this, if you know your horſe to 
be tough at bottom, and that he will ſtick 
at mark, to ride him each heat according to 
the beſt of his performance, and avoid as 
much as poſſible either hiding at any par- 
ticular horſe, or ſtaying for any, but to ride 
each heat throughout with the beſt ſpeed 


you can. 


"But if you have 4 fiery horſe to manage, 
or one that is hard mouthed and difficult to 
be held, then ſtart him behind the reſt of 


the horſes, with all the coolneſs and gentle- 


neſs imaginable, and when you find that he 
begins to ride at ſome command, then put 


up to the other horſes, and if you find they 
ride at their eaſe, and are hard held, then 


endeavour to draw them on faſter; but if 


you find their wind begins to rake hot, and 


that they want a ſob, if your horſe be in 


wind, and you haye a looſe in your hand, 


within three quarters of a mile of the end 


wit them up to their ſpeed till you come 


of the heat, and then give a looſe and puſh 


for it, and leave to fortune aud the good- 


neſs of your horſe, the event of your ſuc- 


ceſs. en Ne rie, 
: When either your hunting-match, or the 
trial, for the plate is ended, as ſoon as you 
have rubbed your horſe dry, cloth him 


up and ride him home, and the firſt thing, 


give him the following drink to comfort 
im: 1 GAS £ % 4 1 1 1 


Beat the yolks of three eggs, and put them 


into a pint and a half of ſweet milk, warm 


it lukewarm, put to it three pennyworth of 
ſaffron, , and three. ſpoonsful of ſallad-oi, 


and give it him in a horn. 


Having done this, dreſs him ſlightly 


over with the curry- comb, bruſh, and wool- 
len- cloth; bathing the place where the 
ſaddle ſtood with warm ſack, to prevent 
warbles ; waſhing the ſpurring places with 
urine and. ſalt, and anoint them with tur- 


4 


pentine and powder of jett, mixed together; 
fircer the ſtable well, clothing him up as 


| 


maſh, giving him his belly full of 


of reſt, 
Fin Ne 


MAT 
ier as poſſible, and let him ſtand ſor two 
. | | 


Feed him with rye-bread, with 2 good 
hay, and 


what corn and bread he will eat. 


_  Bathe his legs well with urine and ſalt- 


F him corn in his locker, and fo 
et him reſt till the next morning, at which 


time order him as before directed in his days 


L 7 


; 
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How to order a Horſe for a Match or Plate. 


When you have either matched your 
horſe, or deſign to put him in for a plate, you 
ought to conſider that you ſhould reſerve a 
month at leaſt, to draw his body perfectly 


clean, and to refine his wind to that degree 
of perfection that is capable of being at- 
tained by art. 


Take an exact view of the ſtate of his 


body, both outwardly and inwardly, whether 


he be low or high in fleſh, or whether he be 


dull and heavy when abroad, and if this has 


been cauſed by too hard riding, or by means 


of ſome greaſe that has been diſſolved by 
hunting, and has not been removed by 
ſcouring. | 8 | 


if he appear uggiſh and melancholy 


from either of theſe eauſes, then give him 


half an ounce of diapente in a pint of good 
old Mazaga ſack, which will both cleanſe his 
body and revive his ſpirits. fd HY] 

For the firſt week, feed him continually 


with bread, oats, and ſplit beans, giving 


him ſometimes the one and ſometimes the 
other, according to what he likes beſt, al- 
ways leaving him ſome in his locker to 
eat at leiſure when you are abſent; and 
when you return at your hours of ſeeding, 
take away what is left, giving him freſh, 


till you have made him wanton and play- 


1 | 
To this purpoſe take notice, that though 
you ride him every day morning and even- 
ing, on airing, or every other day on 
hunting, yet you are not to ſweat him, 
or put him to any violent labour, the de- 


ſign of this week's ordering being to keep 
0 | * piun 
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MAT 


But take notice of this, that your oats, 


| beans and bread, are now to be ordered af- 


ter another manner than what they were be- 


fore ; for the oats muſt be well dried in the 
| ag and ſoundly beat, 
with a flail or cudgel, till you think they 

1 | hounds ſhould be very ſwift, yer che ſcent 


fun, put into a clean bag 


are hulled, then take them out of the 


and winnow them clean, both from hulls | 
and duſt, and give them to your horſe as 


occaſion requires. | 
After the ſame manner muſt you order 


your beans, ſeparating them from the hylls, 


. 


which are apt to breed the glut, which muſt 


either be thrown away, or given among chaff 
to fome more ordinary horſe. | 
The bread, which was only chipt before, 
now the cruſt muſt be cut clean off, and be 
otherwiſe diſpoſed of, it being hard of di- 


geſtion, and will be apt to heat and dry the 
Forſe's body; and beſides, you muſt make 
a finer bread than before, as follows: 


Take two pecks of beans, and a peck of 
wheat, let them be ground together, but not 


too fine, to prevent too much bran bein 


in the bread ; dreſs one peck of the meal 
through a fige range, and knead it up with 
new ale yeaſt, and the whites of a dozen 


new-laid eggs; bake this in a loaf by itſelf, 


bur drefs the reſt of the meal through a 
doulter, kneading it only with ale and yeaſt, 
and uſe it in all other points as the former : 


the peck loaf is to be given the horſe when. 


Aim in wind and breath; and to prevent 
purliveneſs. N 


you fet him, and the other at ordinary 


times. | | 

This bread aſſiſts nature, and much in- 
creaſes the ſtrength, courage, and wind of 
the horſe, (provided there be added to it 
true labour) as any bread whatſoever. 


Having treated of the condition of thoſe | 
Horſes which are melancholy and low of 
Heſh, I ſhall now ſpeak of thoſe which are | 
as for his labour in his laſt fortnight, ler it: 
lead him out of the ſtable, will leap and 


briſk and lively : if your horfe when you 


play about you, you muſt not only omit 
giving him the ſcouring of ſack and dia- 

ente, but any other whatſoe ver, for there 
27s no fout humours, nor ſuperfluous 
matter left in his. body, for the phyſic to 


| 


work upon, it will prey upon the' fireng! 
of his body, and by that means weaken, 
E ir 
If your ene in a huntin 
match, you muſt ſweat him twice this wee 
but not by hunting him after the hare, bur 
by train-ſcents, ſince the former on this oc- 
caſion may prove deceitful; for though the 


being cold, the dogs will very often be at 
fault, and by that means the horſe will have 
many ſobs: ſo that when he comes to run 
| train-ſcents in earneſt, he will expect eaſe 
Therefore lead your train-ſcents with a 
dead cat, over ſuch grounds as you'are like- 
ly to run on, and beſt agree with che hu- 
mour of your horſe ; alfo chooſe the fleereft 
hounds you can get, and they will keep 
| your horſe up to the heighth of his ſpeed.” 
As to the number of train ſcents that you 
ſhould ride at a time, they are to be ordered 
according to the match you are to run; or 
rather according to the ſtrength of your 
horſe, and ability for performing his heats; 
for if you labour him beyond his ſtrength, 
it will take him off his ſpeed, weaken bis 
limbs, and daunt his ſpirit. 
If you give him too little exerci ir vin 
render him liable to be purfive, and full of 
ill humours, as glut, Sc. and incline him 
to a habit of lazineſs, ſo that when he cames. 
to be put tolabour beyond his uſyal rate, be 
will gtow reſtive and ſettle. 
But ſo far may be ſaid by way of direc- 
tion, that if you" are to run eight train - 
ſcents, and the ſtraight courſe, more orleſs,.. 
and you are to put him to ſuch ſevere. 


labour, not above twice in the whole 


_ month's keeping. Wo | 

And if it he in the firſt fortnight-it:will- 
be the better, for then he will have a Whole 
fortnight to recover his ſtrength in again; 


be proportionate to his ſtrength and wind; 

ſometimes half his tafk, and then three quar- 
ters of it. i | 

Only obſerve, that the laſt trial you make 


| in:the firſt fortnight, be a train-ſcent more 


antes 


yi 


MAT 


than your match, for by that means you will 
find what he is able to daga 
Ad to the proportion of his exerciſe, twice 
a week will be ſufficient to keep him in 
breath, and you will not diminiſh or injure | 
his vigour, © e ; 
But if your hunting-match be to run fewer 
trains, then you may put him to his whole 
taſk the oſtner, according as you find him 
in condition; only obſerve, that you are not 
to ſtrain him for ten days at leaſt, before he 
rides his match, that he may be led into the 
field in perfect ſtrength and vigour. 


If you deſign your horſe for a plate, let 
him take his heats according to direction, 
only tet him be on the place, that he may be | 
acquainted with the ground; and as for the 
hounds you may omit them, as not being 
tied up to their ſpeed, hut that of your ad- 
As to the number of heats, let them be 
according to what the articles exact; only 
obſerve, that; as to the ſharpneſs of them, 
they muſt be regulated according to his 
ſtrength, and the goodneſs of his wind. 
When you heat him, provide ſome horſes 
who the courſe to run againſt him; this 
will quicken his ſpirits and encourage him, | 
when he finds he can command them at his 
pleaſure Nenn e 
And here too you muſt obſerve the rule, 
not to give the borſe along heat for ten days 
or a fortnight before the plate be to be run 
for ; and Het the laſt heat you give him be- 
fore the day ef trial be in all his cloaths, 
and juſt ſkelp it over, which will make him 
run the next- time the more vigorouſly, 
when he ſhall be ſtript naked; and feel the 
cold air pierce him. | 
Dui chis month, and on his reſting- 
days, and after. his-ſweats on heating-days, 
(if;there be any occaſion for ſweating him) 
muſt abſerve the ſame rules which have 
ok given for the firſt week. of the third 
fortnight's keeping, only you muſt omit 
all feourings but rye-bread and maſhes, ſince 
ur horſe being indo perfect a ſtate of body, 
has no need of any, except you-ſhall know: 
there is occaſion ;-and if the horſe proves. 


,” 1 . 
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thirſty, about eight or nine O clock at aight, 


MAT 


vou may give him the following julep, to 
cool ban Ad quench his thirſt,” e 
Make two quarts of barley- water, three 
ounces of ſyrup of violets, two ounces of 
ſyrup of lemons, and having mixed them 
together, give them the horſe to drink, and 
if he refuſes, place it ſo that he may not 
arvib it down, and let it ſtand by him all. 
night. | 
During the laſt fortnight, you muſt give 
him dried oats that have been hulled by 


| beating, and having waſhed half a ſtrike of 


oats in the whites of a dozen or twenty eggs, 
ſtir them together, lettipg them lie all night 

to ſoak, ſpread: them abroad in the ſun the 
next morning, till they are as dry as they 
were at firſt, and fo give them to your hore : 
when theſe are ſpent, prepare another 


quantity after the ſame manner. This food. 
is light digeſtion, and very good. for. his 


W 


Tou muſt order his beans as beſore, but 


not give them 10 oſten, if he will eat his 


oats- without them: as for his bread this. 
time, make that of three parts wheat to one 
of beans, and order it as before directed. 

If you find your horſe inclinable to be 
coſtive, give him oats waſhed in two or three 
whites of eggs and ale beaten together, to 


cool his body and keep ĩt moiſt. 5 


Give him no maſh for the laſt week, only 
the barley-water before directed, but let 
him have his fill of hay, till a day before 
he is-to ride-the match, when-you may give: 
it him more ſparingly, that he may have 
time to digeſt what he has caten, and then: 
and not before you may muzzle him with 
your caveſſon; and be ſure that day, and 
not till the morning, he is led out, to feed 
him as much as poſſible, for ſuch a day's. 
labour will require ſomething to maintain: 
ſtrength... - 

Therefore in the morning before you are 
to lead put, give him a toaſt or two of white. 
bread ſteeped in wine, which will tnyigorate- 
him, and when you have done lead him out 
into the field. TT Ok 

But if you are to run for a plate, which 
commonly is · not till three o'clock in the a- 
ternoon,, by all means have him out carly 

in 


5 - — "4 
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a glewy matter like honey. 


NE L 
in the morning to air, that he may empty 


ing, feed him with toaſts in wines; conſider- 
ing, that as too much fullneſs will endan- 
ger his wind, ſo too long faſting will cauſe, 
aintneſs. | 4,401 Wc | 
When he has eaten what you thought fit 
to give him, put on his caveſſon, and having 
afterwards well chafed his legs with piece- 
greaſe and brandy warmed together, or 
train oil (which likewiſe ought to be uſed 
daily at noon, for a week before the match, 
or longer, if you ſee cauſe). ſhake: up his 
litter and ſhut the ſtable up cloſe, taking 
care that there is no noiſe made near him, 
and let him reſt till the hour comes that he 
is to go out into the fielc. 


it is bred in the month of May, of the 
water cricket, which creeping out of the 
river, turns to a fly. It uſually lies under 


the ſtones, near the banks, and is a good 


bait for ſome ſort of fiſn, See ANGLING; | 
MELCERIDES in Hoxszs, tumours fo 
called, from their reſemblance to an honey- 


comb. | | 
They attack the joints, and ſend forth 


The way to cure them, is to burn them 
ſo, without fraying or burniſhing - 


with red hot irons, in order to bring away 


all the matter, and to heal the ulcers with 
wax melted with hogs-greaſe, and to waſh | 
| thickets to hide themſelves, in ſuch conve- 
nient places where they. may ; have. ſtrong 


them with cold, but rather with ſea-water, 
if it can be got. Some recommend the 
burning them with braſs plates. 

MELLIT, a diſtemper in a horſe, being 
a dry ſcab growing upon the heels of his 


ſote- foot, which may be cured after the fol- 


owing manner : 8 

Take common honey, half a pint, black 
ſoap a quarter of a pound, mingle them 
well together, adding four or five ſpoonfuls 
of vinegar, and the ſame quantity of allum, 


finely powdered, ſoaked in a hen's egg. 


with two ſpoonſuls of fine flour. Let all 

be well mixt together, clip away the hair 

from the part affected, and apply it to the 

ſorrance, after the manner of a plaiſter, and 
let it remain five days. cs. 


Then take it off, and having waſhed all 


= Oy 


. 
7 


his body, and when he is come in from air 


_ 8 


— 


a 


| 


MID 


the leg, foot, and ſore, with hroth of pow - 
dered beef, rope up his legs with thumbands 
of ſoft hay, vetted in the ſame liquor, and 
it will effect a cure. et ie png 
Whenever you dreſs the ſorrance, do net 

omit. the pulling off the ſcab, or any cruſty 
ſubſtance that may be upon rhe ſore, and 
alſo to waſh it clean; + 1 ety 4s 

MERLIN, a ſort of hawk. the leaſt of 

all. birds of prey, which reſembles the bag- 
gard falcon in plume, ſear of the foot, be 
and talons, and is much like her in con- 
dition. 100 Dil: 118: / AN; Nan 
MES-AIR is a manage half terra à terra 
and half corverts.. 459 12720 Bet . 


| nets, or net- works 


MAY-FLY, an inſect ſo called, becauſe MEW, a place where/ a hawk is ſet du- ; 


ring the time ſhe n ſeathers. 

MEWING | with Hunters] a term uſed 
of a ſtag, fc, ſhedding his horns :. an old 
hart caſts his horns ſooner than a young one, 


which is commonly in the months of Fehra- 


ary and March; but it is to be obſerved, 
that if a hart be gelded before he has a head 
he will never bear any, and if he be gelded 

aſter he has a head, he will never mew, or 
caſt off his horns g again, if he be gelded 
when he . it will always be 


Theſe beaſts have no ſoonet calt their 
heads, but they immediately withdraw into 


feeding and good water; but young hart 
do never betake themſelves to thickets till 
they have born their third head, which is 
nee, hott Gre 
After mewing they will begin to button, 


in March or April; and as the ſun grows 


ſtrong, and the ſeaſon of the year puts forth 


the crop of the earth, ſo will their heads 


grow, ſo as to be ſummed full by the mid- 
] 


e of June. | 1 I OS 
MIDDLE-TEETH or a Hos, are 


the fore teeth that come out at three years 


and a half, in the room of other four foal- 
teeth, ſeated between the nippers and the 
corner teeth, from which ſituation they de- 
rive the title of middlng. 

47 | T here 


116 


NOL. 


There is one above and one below, on 
each ſide of the e jaws. - Ses TEE. 
The, MINNOW, is a fiſh without ſeales, 
and one of the leaſt of fiſhes,” but (in the 
opinion of ſome) for excellency of meat, 
he may have been bompared to any fiſh of 


awners are uſually full of ſpawn all the 


ummer long, for they breed often, as it is | 
leave open the hole, and ſtep aſide a little, 


but neceffary; being both my and baits? to | 
other fiſh. 


They eine into thie river We abbr | 


March and April, and continue there till 
the cold weather ſtrikes them into their 
winter quarters again. * 

This fiſh is of a nig colour, or wavy 
ſky-coloured, his belly is very white, but 


his back is blackiſh ; and will bite e ; 


at a worm. 
Anglers find them aftener than they defire 34 
they ſeldom frequent deep places. It is a 
fiſh not at all curious of his feeding, for 


any baĩt pleaſes him, if he can but ſwallow | 


it; he will ſtrain hard for * he cannot 
eörge ain zu: 

The chief food ba loves, i is a a ſmall red 
i waſps, or cad-bai ts. 

MOLES 1w Tae — may be de- 
220 ed by taking a head or two of garlick, 
ole or leek, and put into their holes, 
and they will run . as if frighted, and 
you may with a ſpear or dog take them. 

Or, pounded hellebore, white or black,, 
with wheat flour, the white of an egg, 


— 


milk and ſweet- wine or metheglin, make it 


into a paſte, and put pellets as big as a ſmall 
nut into their holes, they eat it with ons 
ſure, And! it will kill them. 8 Her 10 47 
In places you would not dig nor break 
müchz the ſewming their holes with brim- 
ſtone, garlick, or other unſavoury things, 
drives them away; and if ydu put a dead 
mole into a common haugd: ir ll mae | 
them abſolutely forſake it. 
Or, take a mole ſpear or fat) and wficre | 
' ſee them caſt, go lightly; but not on 
| the fide betwixt them and the wind, left 
they:perceive a 9" and at the firſt or ſecond 
f:;theLearth, ſtrike them with 


3 


fr 
Pour Bel. «ſtaff. meren 15 and 7 4 


24 


MOO 


which way the eatthfalls moſt : if ſhe caſts. 
towards the left hand, ſtrike ſomewhat on 


the right hand, and ſo on the contrary to 


the. 22 up of the plain ground, ſtrike. 


down, an ere let it remain: then take 


out the tongue in the ſtaff, and with the 
the greateſt value and largeſt ſize: the ſpattle or flat edge dig round about your 


| 4 85 to the end thereof, to ſee if you have 


led her; and if you have miſſed her, 


and perhaps ſhe will come to ſtop the hole 
again, for they love but very little air, and 
then ſtrike again ; but if you miſs her, pour 


into her hole two gallons: of water, and 
that will make her come out for fear of 
' | drowning ; mind them going out of a 


morning to feed, or come home when fed, 
and you may take a great many. 

MOLTEN GREASE, is a fermentation” 
or ebullion of impure humours, which pre- 
Cipitate and diſembogue the guts, and of- 
ten times kill a horſe. 

This diſeaſe does not commonly ſeize 
upon any but over-fat horſes, over-rid in 
hot weather. See GRrEass. 

MONTOIR, ox Hoxzse-Brock, is a 
word derived from 1taly, where the riding- 
maſters mount their horſes from a ſtone as 
high as the ſtirrups, Wan putting their 
foot into the ſtirrups. 

In France no ſuch thing 1 is uſed, but yet 
the word montoir is there retained, and 
Ggnifies the- poiſe or reſt of the horſeman' 8 
left foot upon his left ſtirrup. _ 

MONTOR A Dos, OR, A POIL ; a French 
expreſſion, ſignifying, to mount a horſe bare 
backed, or without a ſaddle. 

MOON-E ES; a horſe is ſaid th have 
moon- eyes when the weakneſs of his eyes 
increaſes: or decreaſes, according to the 


courſe of the moon; ſo that in the wane 


of the moon his eyes are muddy and trou- 


| bled,” and at new moon they clear up, bur 
| ſtill he is in danger of loſing his eye · ſight 


ite, 

MOOR's HEAD, implies the colour of 
a Roan horſe, who beſides the mixture or 
blending of a grey and a bay, has a black 
head, and black extremities, as the mance 


7606 Lan. n Rank. Tc: o 
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MORTIFICATION. A mor- 
tification may happen on any part of the 
body, and in any age: but if aged horſes 
are the ſubjects they rarely recover. 505 


A mortification it its beginning is called a2 


gangrene ; its ſigns are a ſudden, but a vi- 
olent inflammation with pain ; 4 deep red 


colour inclined to a prey ” a lead-colour, 


Sc. to black. 

On the firſt appeaiance Sent eee 
make ſcarifications to the quick, then 
rub the part with the M N embro- 
cation: 

Take oil of turpentine four ounces; 
tincture of myrrh and aloes, one ounce ; 
mixed. | Been | 

Or, inſtead of his adidas) rub the 
pare with ſpirit of Wine. 


Give one of the following balls three 


times a day: 


- Take of Peruvian bark, four ounces; | 


Virginian ſnake root, two ounces z camphire, | 
two drams ; mix them well, and make them | 
Into four balls. 

MOTION ; this horſe has a pretey mo- 
tion. 

This exptelſion implies the freedom of 
the motion of the fore-legs, when a horſe 
bends them much upon the manage; but if 
a horſe trots quite out, and keeps his body 
ſtrait, and his head high, and bends his 
fore-legs handſomely, then to ſay he has a 
pretty motion with him, implies the liderty 1 
of the action of the fore-hand. 

MOUTH or a Hoxsx, ſhould be mode- 
rately well cloven, for when it is too much, 
there is more difficulty to bitt a horſe fo as 
that he may not ſwallow it, as horſemen 
term it. 

And if he has a little mouth, it will be | 
difficult to get the mouth of the bite right- 
ly lodged therein: 

A horſe, to have a good mouth, ſhould | 
have a well raiſed neck, and if it be ſome- 


8 


what large and thick, it ought to be at leaſt 
mouth is above a full appui Nr 4 end 


| n_ Appvur, 


wellturned, his reins ſtrong and well ſhaped, 
and legs and feet likewiſe, | 
If all theſe prove right, no doubt but the 
horſe has a very good mouth; but if his jaw- 


bones be too cloſe, and he have alſo a ſhort |} 


| 


| hand, is one that has not the tender nice 


| MUL 
head right, his baving a odd. mouth will 
avail but lade, becauſe, no uſe can by made. 


of it. £360 F 1 9 % 12 e 
The compliance and e . 


is owin tly, to the tcade 
Ate os which E 


ſenſe of his mouth Afraid 
of being hurt by eb bitt, and partly by the 
natural aged of his members, . and his 
own inclinations-to obey. Fate 

The mouth is called ſendble,. We, ten- 
der, light, and loyal. 

- Your horſe has ſo ane a mouth, made 
ſtops if the horſeman does but bend his 
body behind, and raiſe his hand, without 
ſtaying for the Pull * «beck, de 
bridte. 21 os ching: TY 

A mouth is ſaid to be We certain; 
when a borſe docs not chack or ee e 
the hand. | 

A freſh, ' foarning mouth. 

A ſtrong. deſperate, Weed 1 ; A 
falſe mouth. is à mouth that is not at all 
ſenſible, though the parts ee) ms * | 
are: well formed. - „ ait rn 41 
A mouth of a full appui, or reſt upon the 


ies: r 


ſenſe, of ſome fine mouths, hut neverthe- 
leſs has a fixt and certain teſt, and ſuffers a 
hand that's a littie hard, without chacking 
or beating upon the hand, without bearing 
dawn or reſiſting the bitt, inſomuch chat he 
will. bear a jerk of che hide without being 
much moved. - 

If you Nn provide yourſelf a 
horſe with a mouth that bears a full eſt upon 
the hand, for if you takt one of a fine, nice 
tender mouth, and another horſe comes to 
ſhock or run againſt him in a fight, he will 
be apt to riſe upon his two hind+feet, which 
a horſe of a barder mouth would not do. 
See Appl. A 
A mouth that bears mere than. 6 full reſt 
upon the hand, implies, a horſe that does 
not obey but with great difficult. 
You will readily: ſtop this horſe, for bis 


J 


MULE, | is of ewo forts, 
ofa) 88 
4 % M4. other of a male als and a 


and thick neck, ſo that he cannot * his 
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| mare. 
The 
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NET 


The fleſt Eind are generally very dull, as | If che place be only ſwelled, and the ficin 


zartaking too much of the aſs;*nor are they 
fo large as the ſecond; for which'reafon the 


latter are much more uſed and propa- 


gated. ee 6157 Dk 

Though theſe. mules are of both ſexes, 
yet being a mixt kind they never breed; 
though ſome àuthors affirm, chat there is a 
ſort of them in ria that procreate in their 
own kinds“, „„ 


Mules excel horſes for burdens and bite | 


footedneſs, eſpecially in ſtony ways: they 
are alſo very good for draught, being very 
ſtrong . — 195 23 ND ii 36 
They go eaſier, and are therefore much 
better to ride than horſes for their walk or 
trot; but they are 
ers, though ſome © 
make, are very fleet. | 1 
MULES wn Tu LRS or 4 Horss. See 
SGAF n 
MUSEROLE. See 'Noss-Banp. ; 
- MUTE, [amongft Hunters], hounds or 
beagles are ſaid to run mute, when they 
courſe along without opening or making any 
XTC, LrierTix Nao, on 
Lof a ſmall low. ſize.,- -- 


them that are of a long 


that does not take ground enough ; that 1s, 


does not bear far enough out to the one 


hand or to the other. 


NAVEL GALL, is a bruiſe on the back 
of a horſe; or pinch of a ſaddle behind, 
which if left alone long will be hard to cure. 
The hurt obtains this name, becauſe it is 


over-againſt the navel. 


The cure: Take oil of bay, oil of coſtus, | pa 


fox- greaſe, oil of favin, of each an ounce, 


a handfal of great garden worms, ſcour 
them with ſalt and white wine, and put all be gat, greater or ſmaller, according to the 
the ingredlents together into an earthen 
pipkin, ſtop or cover it very cloſe, and boil. 


them well; then add an ounce and a half 


of ſallad oil ; ſer it upon the fire again, 


-and boil it till it becomes a perfect ointment, /| 
"which ſtrain into a gallipot: warm it 


hen you uſe it, and ſo dreſy the ſorrance 
with lints or hards dipt in it. £ 


ane, rough gallop- 


NARROW, a horſe that narrows, is one 


ones + 


RY 
* 


* <2. St K — 
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Deer Necks, or Cock-thropp 


ö p 


not broken, then rub it with your hand, or 


a rag dipped in brandy, and it will take it 


. | ; 1 
NECK or a Horse, ſhould be lean, and 
but little fleſh upon it; and to be well 
ſhaped, it ſhould, at its going from the 
withers, rife with a ſlope upwards, dimi- 
niſhing by degrees toward the head. 

In mares, it is a good quality to have 
their necks ſomewhat — and charged 
with fleſh, becauſe their necks are generally 
too fine and ſlender. 
led, are 
thoſe, in which the fleſh that ſhould be next 
the mane, is ſet quite below, and next the 
throat, which renders the neck ill - ſnaped 
and ugly. An i 

A well-thaped neck contributes very 
much to the making him light or heavy 
of the hand, according as it is fine or 
courſe. TY DSi 1.99 £31: . ' 
 NEEZINGS; in order to purge a horſe's 


head when it is (topped with phlegm, cold, 


and other groſs humours, and to make him 


| neeze ; me is nothing better than to take 
I | a-branch of pellitory of Spain, and tyin 
Trr, is a horſe | 0 


the ſame to a ſtick, put it up his noſtrils, 
and it will operate upon him without hurt 
or violence. 121 g 
NEIGHIN G, is the 
Such a horſe neighs. - 
NET- MAKING; by nets here is meant, 
ſuch as are uſeful to take fowl with; for the 
making of which, the: inſtruments or tools 
required, are wooden needles, whereof you 
ſhould have about half a dozen of divers 
ſorts, ſome round, and others flat; alſo a 
ir of flat, round pointed ſciſſars, and a 
Wheel to wind off the thread: the pack- 
thread muſt be the belt and eveneſt that can 


= 
- 


cry of a horſe. 


owl you deſign to take: the meſhes muſt 
be about two inches from point to point, for 
the larger they are, tis the better to entan - 
'gle fowl. . ; 's 0 

But the nets muſt be neither too deep nor 


too long, or that will render them trouble- 


ſome to manage, but let them be well 
N rerged 
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NET 


verged on each fide with a lopg twiſted | which laketh down the cord, anch in a dt. 


thread. | 


As for the colouting, the ruſſet ones are 


made ſo by putting them into a tanner's pit, 
where they mutt lie till they are well co- 
loured ; and this tincture is alſo an excellent 
preſerver of them. _ OA F 
To make them green; chop and boil ſome 
green wheat in water, and rub your nets 
therewith, letting them lie in it twenty- 
four hours. 


The yellow colour, is done by ſteeping 


the net in the juice of celandine, and then 
drying it in the ſhade, for it muſt not be 
over bright, but of the colour of ſtubble in 
harveſt- time, for which ſeaſon it is pro- 


r. 3 
For preſerving them care muſt be had to 
keep them dry, ſor which end hang them 
abroad in the ſun, whenever you have uſed 
them in the dew or rain; and ſee the leaſt 
rent or breach be mended upon the firſt 
diſcovery ; hang them at a diſtance from 
the wall, leſt they be injured by rats and 
mice. 88 a | 
The readieſt way of taking great. fowl 
with nets, is the making of the nets, which 
muſt be of the beſt packthread, with great 
and large meſhes, at leaſt two inches from 
point to point; for the larger the meſhes 


are, (fo that the'fowl eannot creep through 


them) the better it will be, for they entan- 
gle them the more certainly. 


deep, and ſix in length, which is the great- 
eſt proportion that a common man is able 


: 
U 


Let not the nets be above two fathom 


1 


to overthrow. Verge the nets on the out- 


fide with very ſtrong cord, and extend it at 


cach end upon long poles made for that 


oſe. K 2 | 
eh provided with nets, obſerve the 


| haunts of fowls, or their morning and 
evening feeding places, coming to them, at 
leaſt, two hours before thoſe ſeaſons, and 
ſpreading the net ſmooth and flat upon the 


ground, ſtaking down the two lower ends 


firm; let the upper ends ſtand extended 
pon the long cord, the farther end thereof | 
_ being ſtaked faſt down to the earth, two or | 
three fathom from the net, and let the ſtake | 


1 


| 


| 


| 


— 


; 


- 


fo the , ſmaller net may paſs 
greater meſhes, and ſo 


that it may ſink fo far and no farther : Place 


rect and even line with the lower verge of 
the net, till obſerving the diſtance; then 
the other end of the eord, which muſt be 
at leaſt ten or twelve fathom long, the Fow- 
ler muſt hold in his hand, at the uttermoſt 
diſtance aforeſaid, where he ſhould make 
ſome artificial ſhelter either of . graſs, ſods, 
earth, or ſome ſuch like matter, where he 
may lie out of the ſight of the fowl. 1 
Take care that the net may lie ſo ready 
for the game, that upon the leaſt pull, it 
may riſe ſrom the earth and fly over. 
Strew over all the net, as it lies upon the 
und, ſome graſs, that you may hide it 
rom the fowl. It will alto be convenient 
to ſtake, down a live hern near your net, 
al ſome other fowl formerly taken, for a 
by 8 
When you ſee a good number of fowls 
come within the verge of the net, draw the 
cord ſuddenly; and caſt the net over them: 
continue your ſport till the ſun be near an 
hour high, and no longer, for then their 


feeding is over for that time; but you may 


go again in the even 
till twilight. | 
By this means you may take pat aol 
great quantities of large wild fowl, but al 
ploverds ---. tt gr 69; 4 
-. To take ſmall water-fowl with nets, 
make your nets of the ſmalleſt and ſtrongeſt 
packthread, but the meſhes mult not be 
hear ſo big as thoſe ſor larger fowl, about 
two fcet and a half, or three feet deep. 
Line thefe nets on both ſides with Goal 
nets, every meſh being about an inch and a 
half ſquare, each way, that as the fowl 
ſtrik eth either through them 8 them, 
through the 
ſtreighten and en- 
tangle the fowl. een 
Theſe nets are to be pitched for every 
evening flight of fow), before ſun · ſet, ſtak- 


ing, from about ſun · ſet 


ing them down on each ſide of a river, 


about halſ a foot within the water, the 
lower ſide of the net being ſo plumbed, 
the upper; ſide of the net ſlant · wiſe, ſhoal- 
ing againſt the water, yet not touching the 

| ; Water 


In 


N 


water by neat two feet, and let the ſtringy 
which ſupport this u fide of the net, be 


faſtened to ſmall yielding ſticks, pricked in 


the bank; which as the fowl ſtrikes, may give 
liberty to the net to run and enrangle them. 
Thus place ſeveral of theſe nets over diſ- 
ferent parts of the river, about twelve ſcore 
fathom one from another, or as the river or 


brook will allow; and you may depend 


upon it, that if any fowl: come on the river 
that night, you will have your ſhare of them. 
And that you may attain your end the 


ſooner, take a gun, and go to all the fens 


and plaſhes that are at a diſtance from your 
nets, and fire three or four times, which 
will ſo affright the fowl, that they will fly 
to the rivers ; then plant your nets upon 
theſe fens/and-plaſhes. 1 | 1! 
 - _ In the morning, go firſt; to the river 
ſee what fowls are caught there, and having 
taken them up with the nets, if you eſpy 
any fowl on the river, diſcharge your gun, 
which will make them fly to the fens and 
plaſhes ; where go to ſee what are taken. 
y this means you will ſcarce fail of catch- 
ing ſome, although there ſhould be but very 
few abroad. nnen 1 | 
NIGHIT-ANGLING. See Ancriino.. 
NIGHTINGALE, a ſmall bird, in big- 
neſs much reſembling a lark; it has a brown 
back, and is aſh-coloured towards the belly. 
The nightingale has the ſuperiority above 
all other birds, in reſpect to her ſinging with 
ſo much variety, the ſweeteſt 
lodiouſly of all others. | 
_  Nightingales appear in Eng/and, about 
the beginning of April, none as yet know- 
ing where their habitations are during the 
winter ſeaſon ; and they uſually make their 
neſts about a foot and a half, or two feet 
above ground, either in thick quick-ſet 
hedges, or in beds of nettles where old 
quick-ſet hedges have been thrown together, 
and nettles grown through ; and make them 
of ſuch materials as the place affords ; but 
ſome have found their neſt upon the ground, 
at the bottom of hedges, and amongſt waſte 


en raiſed, and then over-grown with 
thick graſs. As for the number of their 


and moſt me- 


þ 
| 


rounds :. and ſome upon banks that have | 


—_ 


NIG 


i is uncertain, ſome having three or four, 
ſome five, according to the ſtrength of 
their bodies ; and thoſe that make their neſts 
in the ſummer, have ſometimes ſeven or 
eight; but they have young ones common- 
ly in the beginning of May. 

The nightingale that is beſt to be kepc, 
ſhould be of the earlieſt birds in the ſpring, 
they become more perfect in their ſongs, 
and alſo hardier, for the old one has more 
time to fing over, or continue longer in 
ſinging than thoſe that are later bred, and 
you may have better hopes of their living. 
The young ones muſt not be taken out of 
their neſts till they are indifferently well 


| feathered, not too little nor too much, for 
if the laſt, they will be ſullen, and in the 


other caſe they are apt to die, and at the beſ 
they are as much longer in bringing up. 
Their meat may be made of lean beef, 
ſheep's heart, or bullock's heart, the fat 
ſkin whereof that covers it, mult firſt be 
Hed off, and the finews taken out as clean 
as poſſible ; then ſoak a quantity of white 
bread in water, and chop it ſmall, as it 
were for minced er, then with a ſtick take 
up the quantity of a grey pea, and give 
83 oe three or four fach Warnke in an 
hour's time, as long as they ſhall endure to 
abide in their neſts. * 
When they begin to grow ſtrong, and 
ready to fly out, put them into the cage 
with ſeveral perches for them to ſit upon, 
lined with ſome green baize, for they are at 
firſt ſubje& to the cramp ; and put ſome 
fine moſs or hay at the bottom of the cage, 
ſor them to fit on when they pleaſe, always 
obſerving to keep them as clean as may be, 
for if they are brought up naſtily, they, 
as well as all other birds, will always be ſo; 
ſome ſuffer no day- light to come to them 
only on one fide ; others, more curious, line 
their cages on three ſides with green baize. 
For the diſeaſes incident to this delight- 


ful bird; as nightingales grow extraordinary 


fat, both abroad in fields, as well as in 
houſes where they are caged up, you are to 
obſerve, it is very dangerous when it be- 
gins to abate, if they do not ſing, therefore 
they muſt be kept very warm upon the fall- 
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ing df their fat, and muſt hane ſame at 
given them in their meat and Waters but. 


when they ate perceived to grow fat; they 


mult be purged two or three times a-week 
with ſome worms that are taken out of pi⸗ 
geon-houfes, for four or five weeks ;toge- 
ther; and give them two or three ſpeckled 
ſpiders a:day, as long as 2. laſt, which 
ſpiders are ound in fu If they grow 
melancholy, put into t 5 water or drink - 
ing pot, ſome white ſugar-candy, with a 
flice or two of liquoriee; and if they ſtill 
complain, put into their pot ſix or eight 
chives of ſaffron, continuing to give them 
ſheep's hearts and paſte, alſo three or four 
meal-worms a day, and a few ants and their 
eggs: farther boit a .new-laid-egg very 
hard, mince it ſmall, and ſtrew it _— 
the anzs and their eggs. 


Nightiogales that have been kept two or 


three years in a cage are very fubject to the 
gout, in that caſe you muſt take them out, 
and anoint their feet with freſh. butter or 
eapon's. greaſe three or four days: together, 
which is a certain cure. =. 64408 
The chief thing that cauſes moſt of the 


_ diſeafes, is for want of keeping them clean 


and neat, whereby their feet become clog- 
| four years; and where there is ohe kept in 


ged, and their claws rot off, which brings 
the gout and cramp upon them: be ſure 
twice a week to let them have gravel about 
the bottom of the cage, hieb muſt be very 
dry when it is put in, as it will not then be 
gt. 7 ro clog. 
2 heſe birds are alſo ſubj ect to en 
breakings out 28 their eyes and 
c for which you are alſo to uſe butter 
— capon's greaſe. To raiſe nightingales 
when they are very bare, give them new 
eggs cho * very ſmall, amongſt their ſheep's 
heart and. paſte, or hard eggs, and when 
they are recovered, bring them to ordinary 
diet again, that you may continue to main- 
rain them in their former plight; but as 
ſoon as you perceive them growing: fat, give 
them no more e 
There is another diſeaſe incident to thoſe 
birds, called the ſtraightneſs, or ſtrangling 
in the breaſt;;; which proceeds very often 


ow want of. care i in Preparing. 1 their wand 


| coloured you 


P . 
4 
NAG. 
eg fat meat chere with zi and may be 
perceived by the heating they were not 


accuſtomed to, Which abides in this part, 
and by his often gaping and opening his 
bill; it may alſo be ocaſioned by ſome 11+ 
new or thread of the ſheep's heart (for want 
of ſhredding with a, ſharp knife) that hangs 
in his throat, or that many times chng about 


dis tongue, which makes him forfake his 


meat and grow poor in a very ſhort time, 
eſpecially in the ſpring, and when he is in 
the ſong· note ; as ſoon as you perceive the 
ſymptoms, take him gently out of his cage, 
open his bill with a quill or pin, and un- 
loofe any ſtring or pieee of fleſh that may 
hang about his tongue or throat, and when 
you have taken it away, give him ſome white 
ſugar- candy in his water, or elſe diſſolve it 
and moĩſten his meat with an rr will 
proves preſent remedy. ür, il 

All that is to be ſaid more concernin; this | 
melodious bird, is touching the length of 
his lifez ſome live but one, ſome three, 
ſome five, and others unto eight and twelve 
years; and they ſing rather better and bet- 
ter fur the firſt eight years, but then they 
decline it by degrees; but if they have good 
keepers, it will prolong their lives three or 


a cage until that age, an hundred die, yet 
the. care of ſome have been fuch, chat it has 


been known nightingales have lived. to bo 


fiftteen years old, and to continue ſinging, 
more or leſs, for the moſt part of the bo wy 
Ser Pas TE rox BIRosSJlJ 

NIGHT. HOORS thould be thus laid: 
procure a ſmall cord ſixteen yards long, * 
at equal diſtances tĩe to it five or fix h 
en line, of the thickneſs of the trowling- 
line, about eighteen inches long a- piece, 
faſtening them in ſuch a manner as you may 
eably-remove or put them to again. To 
each of theſe whip a hook, and bait it with 


2 minnow, loach, or bull-head, his gillfins 
cut off; or, for want of them, 1 a ſmall. 


b gudgeon, a 


a ſmall roach, a piece of ſeven. 
eyes of about an inch, and the brighteſt. 
get, which is much the 
moſt preferable baits:for eels, or one of the 
ſmall brood of eels, or wich beef, e ö 


N 


N. 
and marrow in an ox or cow's back bone. 


If you bait with any fiſh;/ put the point of 
the hook in at the tail and out at the mouth, 
the head of the fiſh reſting on the hook's 

dent; and cover the point of the hook with 


a ſmall worm: then at one end of the cord 
faſten a ſtone or a lead weight of about two 


pounds, and throw it croſs the river in ſome 
ſtill deep, or at the tail or ſide of a deep 


/. ſtream, Faſten the other end to ſome 


bouggh or ſtick on the watet-bank you ſtand 
on; and in the morning you will ſeldom 


fail to find fiſh enſnared. Uſe a great fiſh- 
needle to draw the line through the bait, 
and out at its tail, and then let it ſlip down 


to the hook's bent, the head being dowu- 


wards, - tying the tail to the line with 
thread, and the top of the hemp line to the 
Eels, chub, large trouts, and pike, are 
taken this way; but if you lay for pike, 
keep the bait with a floot about a foot from 
the m. For other fiſh let it touch the 


NIGHT. MaRE. A malady incident to 


horſes as well as human bodies, proceeding 
from the melancholy blood oppreſſing the 
heart: it will cauſe the horſe to ſweat more 
in the night than in the day, and thereby de- 
prive him of his reſt. 1 75 


vou may diſcover it by obſerving him 


in the morning, whether he ſweats on the 


flanks, neck, and ſhort ribs, which are ſure 


indications of it. | | 

For the e Nee of fam oil, 
- quarter of a pound of ſugar- candy, put in- 
70 a Handlul of ſalt, mix them well 


together, warm them blood - warm, and give 


* 


it the horſe two mornings. 


_. NIPPERS are four teeth in the fore-part 
of a horſe's mouth, two in the upper and 


two in the lower jaw: a horſe puts them 


% 


Fee TEE. 


forth between the ſecond and third years. 
NIPPERS. Smiths or farriers nippers,. 


are the pincers with which they cut the 


nails they have drove in, before they 
- rivet them, and which they uſe in taking off 
 --a ſhoe. F LEES ff ts 5 


*NOSE-BAN 


_ 


D, ox MusRGLL, is that pare | 


them. 


| of a head · tall of a bridle that comes over a 


horſe's noſe. Fo . 
NOSTRILS or a Hoxse, ſhould be large 
and extended, ſo that the red within them 
may be perceived, eſpecially when he 
ſneezes: the wideneſs of the noſtrils does 


| not a little contribute to the eaſineſs of 


breathing. 6 © 


O2 ſown in February or March, are 


| of an opening nature and ſweet; they 
are the beſt grain for horſes, others being 
apt to ſtop, which muſt be injurious ; yet 
oats given in too great a quantity over-heat 
ahorſe. 
Oats newly houſed and threſhed, be- 
fore they have ſweat in the mow, or have 
been otherwiſe thoroughly dried, are too 
laxative... | 
OBE. A horſe is faid to obey the hands. 
and the heels, to obey the aids or helps. 
S | „7 
A horſe is ſaid to obey the ſpurs, that is, 
to fly from them. . 
OPENING or A Hoxsz's Heer. is when 
the ſmith, in paring the foot, cuts the heel 
low, and takes. ic down within a finger's 
breadth of the coronet, ſo that he ſeparates. 
the corners of the heel, and by that means 


+ impairs the ſubſtance of the foot, cauſing it 
to cloſe, and become narrow at the heels: 


this practice therefore ought always to be 
avoided, ſince if there be any weakneſs in 
the foot, it will of neceſſity make it ſhrink 
and ſtreighten in the quarters, ſo as abſo- 
lutely to ſpoil the foot. 

' *"ORTOLAN. A bird ſomewhat ſmaller 
than a lark, having @ red bill, legs, and 


feet, the wings intermixt with black and yel- 


low, the neck, head and belly of an orange 
colour, the breaſt yellow, with orange-co- 


to take them is in July and Auguſt. I hey 
are taken in bow-nets :. the places they mott 
delight in, are vineyards, and oat fields near 


It feeds upon millet, it is delicious food, 
and calts much fat; they come to us in 
April, and go away in September; the time 


*, 
— 


OG TT 
excreſcencesin the knees of ſome horſes, 10 


called in French. | 1 
There are alſo three kinds bf oſſelets, 


which are of the ſame nature as fplents, - 


and ſome perſons take them for the ſame 
thing ; but there is this difference however 
between them, that ſplents come near the 
knees, and oſſelets near the fetlocks. Their 
ſeat is indifferently within or without the 
leg. | 5 
Erbe firſt is the ſimple oſſelet, which does 
not grow near the joint of the fetlock or the 
nerve. 1 87 Fe 
This need not hinder any man from buy- 
ing a horſe, becauſe it puts him to no in- 
convenience, and very often goes away of 
itſelf without a remedy. The ſecond is, 
that which deſcends into the fetlack, and 
| hinders the motion of that joint: this oc- 
caſions a horſe to tumble and fall, and with 
a very little work to become lame. The 
third has its ſeat between the bone and the 
nerve, and ſometimes upon the nerve; it ſo 
much incommodes a ee he cannot 
ſtand firm, but limps on every little oc- 
calion. gg! 
' OTTER. Some are of opinion, that the 
otter is of the beaver kind, being an am- 
phibiovs creature, living both in the water - 
and on the land ; beſides, the outward form 
of the parts bears a likeneſs of the beaver ; 
ſome ſay, were his tail off, he were in parts 
like the beaver, differing in nothing but ha- 
bitation, for the - beaver frequents the ſalt. 


water as well as the freſh, but the otter ne- | 


ver goes to the ſalt. 


l 
Though the otter lives in the water, yet 
| 


he does not, like fiſhes, breathe through the 

benefit of the water, he taketh breath like 

other four-footed beaſts, yet will remain a 

long time underneath the water without re- 

ſpitation. | 

If he wants prey in the waters, then he 

will quit them for the land; and if by pain- 

ful hunting on ſhore he cannot fill his belly, 

he will feed on herbs, ſnails, or frogs ; 
neither will he take leſs pains in the water 

to ſatisty his hunger, for he will ſwim two 

miles together againſt the ſtreain, that ſo, 


when he has filled his belly, the current may 


O'TT 


carry him down again to his deſigned lodg- 


ing, which is always near the water, very 


| artificially built with boughs, ſprigs, and , 


ſticks, couched together in excellent or- 
der, wherein he fits to keep him from the 
wet. F 5 > 
In the hunting of fiſh, he often puts his 
noſe above water to take breath: he is a 
creature of wonderful ſwiftneſs and nimble - 
neſs in taking his prey, and for greedinels, 
takes more than he knows what to do 
He is a very crafty and ſubtle beaſt, and 
endowed with a wonderful ſagacity and 
ſenſe of ſmelling. CY be yt 7 
The fleſh of this beaſt it both cold and 
filthy, becauſe it feedeth on ſtinking fiſh, . 
and therefore not fit to be eaten, yet it is 
eaten in Germany; and the Carthyfian friars, , 
who are forbidden the eating of all manner 
of fleſh of other four-footed beaſts, yet 
are not prohibited the eating of otters. , _ 
OTTER-HUNTING: This is performed 
by dogs called otter-hounds, and with in- 
ſtruments, called otter-ſpears, with which 


| when they find themſelves wounded, they 


make to land and fight with the dogs 
furiouſly, as if they were ſenſible that 
the cold water would annoy their green 
wounds. e 1111. 
There is indeed craft to be uſed in the 
hunting them: but they may be catched in 
ſnares under water, and by river-lides ; - 
but great care muſt be taken, for they bite 
much and venomouſly,' and if they remain 
long in the ſnare, they will not fail to get 
themſelves free by their teee n. 
In hunting them, one man mult. be on 
one {ide of the river, and another on the 
other, both beating the banks with dogs, 
and the beaſt not being able to endure the 
water long, you will ſoon diſcover if there 
be an otter or not in that quarter, for he 
mult come out to make his ipraints, and in 


the night ſometimes to feed on graſs and 


herbs, 7" — 
If any of the hounds find out an otter, 

then view the ſoſt grounds and moiſt places, 

to find out which way he bent his head; if 


I: OWL 
you cannot diſcover this by the marks, you 


may 
then Fall 


hart or deer. F4 FATTY | 
But if you do not find him quickly, you 
may imagine he is gone to crouch ſome- 


where farther off from the river; ſor ſome- 


times they will goto feed a conſiderable way 
from the place of their reſt, chufing rather 
to go up the river than down it. my 

- Perſons that hunt otters muſt carry their 


| ſpears to watch his vents, that being the | 


chief advantage; and if they perceive him 
ſwimming under water, they muſt endea- 
vour to ſtrike him with their ſpears, and i 
they miſs, muſt purſue him with the hounds; 
which (if they be good and perfectly en- 
tered) will go chanting and trailing along 
by the river-ſide, and will beat every root 
of a tree, and ofier-bed, or tuft of bull- 
ruſhes; nay, they will ſometimes take water, 
and bait the beaſt like a ſpaniel, by which 
means he will hardly eſcape. . 
__ OVER-DONE, Ovxgxk-r1p, ox Over- 
WORKED; a horſe is ſo called, when his 
wind and ſtrength are broke and exhauſted 
with fatigue. | 
- OVER-REACH. A Horſe is ſaid to over- 
reach when he brings his feet too far for- 
wards, and ſtrikes his hinder toes againſt the 
ſpunges of his fore-ſhoe. | 

A horſe over-reaches through a weakneſs 


in the back, or by being ſuffered to bear too 


much upon the ſhoulders. | 
OWL. Hoxn-ewr. Hoxn-coor. A large 
bird that keeps always in woods and great 
foreſts, being often bigger than a middle 
ſized gooſe ; with hairy eyes, and rough 
footed, great tufts of feathers on either ſide 
of his head, bearing out like horns, his face 
broad and large, his eyes great and ſpark- 
ling, and his voice terrible; but being a 
bird that uſually ſleeps by day, when other 
fowls eſpy him, they gather about him, 
both great and ſmall, and attempt to kill 
him. Fae \ 3 
When a fowler has got ſuch a one as 
this, he need not want recreation, after 
having made him fir for his purpoſe: to 


which end, let him firſt teach him to come | 


tly perceive it by the ſpraints ; and 


ow the hounds, and lodge him as a | 
I | end of the room, which ſhould be two 


— — _ 


2 
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and ſeed on bis fiſt, and then put him into 


ſome room or cock: loft, where there are 
placed two pieces of timber, one at each 


feet high, and the upper ſide cut like the 
ridge of a houſe, declining on both ſides, 
that che horn-coot may perch thereon ; 


then tie a cord from one end of the fait 


rches to the other, having firſt drawn 
it through an iron ring, or ſome ſtrong lea- 
ther ſtrap, to which fix a ſtrap about three 
feet long, and at the other end your horn- 
coot is to be faſtened by the legs, like a 
hawk, but the ring or ſtrap muſt be looſe, 
ſo as to play forwards-and backwards from 


one billet to another, that the bird may di- 
vert himſelf when he is minded to change 


places, 

At firſt, ſet not your two perches or 
billets above ſix or = feet aſunder, but 
afterwards you may lengthen by little and 
little, as you perceive he comes on. Let 
him not reſt at any time upon the ground; 
and let the ſtrap by which he is tied be pro- 
portioned to the height of the perches. 

Vou muſt alſo teach him to fly ſrom one 
ſtand to another, but never feed him on that 

reh where you find him, but only ſhew 

im his food, to draw and entice him to the 
other perch. 

When he has had a reward of two or three 
bits, remove yourſelf to the other end, call- 
ing him, and unleſs he comes to the other 
perch give him no more; and hereby in a 
ſhort time you will find he will be too quick 
for you, and in two months he-will be per- 
feed therein. | | 

OX-FEET tn a Hos, is when the horn 
of the hind foot cleaves juſt in the very mid- 
dle of. the fore-part of the hoof, from the 
coronet to the ſhoe: they are not common, 
but very troubleſome, and often make a 
horſe halt. 


OX-LEGS. An im ection in ſome 


horſes, whieh, though they have the back ſi- 


new of their fore- legs ſomewhat ſeparate 
from the bone, yet their ſinews are ſo ſmall 
and ſo little ſet off, that their legs will be- 


come round after imall labour. 
8 _ PACE 


PAD 
ACE or AssEs. A herd or company of 
thoſe beaſts, en et ee 


PACES or a Horse. The natural paces 
of a horſe's legs 
trot, and a gallop; to which may be added, 
an amble, becauſe ſome horſes have it na- 
turally ; and ſuch horſes are generally the 
ſwifteſt amblers of any. | 


Horſes which go ſhuffling or mixt paces, 
between the walk and amble, are for the 
moſt part of no value; and this'oftentimes 
proceeds from'their fretful fiery temper, and 
ſometimes from a weakneſs either in their 
reins or legs. | | 

PADDOCK-COURSE. 

PADDOCK, | ; 
paſſed with pales or a wall, and conveni- 
ently taken out of a park, it muſt be a mile 
long, and a quarter of a mile broad, but the 


farther end ſhould be ſomewhat broader 


than the nearer, becauſe that moſt people 
defire to ſee the end of a courſe, and who 
wins the wager, 


At the hither end is to be the dog-houfe, 


where the hounds are to be kept that are to 
run the courſe. which muſt be attended by 
two men, one of them to ſtand at the door, 
to ſlip the dogs, but the other mult be a lit- 
tle without the door to flip the teazer, to 
drive away the deer, 

On the other ſide are to be made three 
pens for as many deer as are deſigned for 
the courſe ; and there muſt be alſo a keeper 
or two, to turn the deer out from the courſe, 
which the deer are to run all along by the 
pale; and on the other fide, at the ſame 
diſtance, ſtand the ſpectators: beſides all 
which, theſe poſts muſt alfo be placed along 
the courſe. 

1. The law-poſt, which is next the dog- 
houſe and pens, and diſtant from them about 
an hundred and ſixty yards. 

2. The quarter of a mile poſt. 

3. The half mile poſt. 

4. The pinching poſt. | 
9. Theditch : which is in lieu of a poſt, 
being a place ſo made to relieve the deer, 
and to keep them from being farther pur- 


ſued by the dogs; and near this place are | 


made ſeats for the judges to ſit, who are | ſcratches will ſerve to heal theſe. 


choſen to decide the wager. 


ground encom- 


x 
be 


are three, vix. a walk, a 


no match, and in ſuch a caſe it muſt 


1 
As ſoon as the greyhounds that are to run 
for the plate or money, are led in the dog · 
houſe, they are deliwered to the keepers, 
who by the articles of all courſes, are to ſee 


them fairly ſlipt; for which end thete is put 
about each dog a falling collar, which is 


ſlipt through the rings, after the owners of 
the dogs have drawn cuts which ſhall have 
the wall, by reaſon that there ſhall be no 


more advantage to the one than the other; 


then the dog-houſe doors are ſhut, and the 
keeper ordered to turn the breathed deer 
out of the pens, which is no ſooner done, 
and the deer gone twenty yards, but he that 
holds the teazer, ſlips him, to force the deer 


ſorward; but when he comes to the law - 


poſt, the dog houſe door is opened, and the 
dogs let out and ſlipt. If the deer ſwerve be- 
fore he comes to the pinching-poſt; ſo much 
that his head is judged to be nearer the 
dog - houſe than the ditch, then it is judged 
run 
again three days after: but if there be no 
ſuch ſwerve, but that the deer runs ſtraight, 
beyond the pinching · poſt, then that dog 


that is neareſt the deer, When he ſwerves, 
or is blanched by any accident, wins the 


match; but if no ſuch ſwerve happen, then 


that dog that leaps the diteh firſt, wins the 


between the fetlock an 


match. ee 

PAINS in Hoxsss is a diſtemper, a 
kind of ulcerous ſcab, full of a fretting 
mattery water, breeding in the paſterns, 
the heel; which 


comes for want of clean keeping and 


ject to this 


IT be ſign 


good rubbing, after the horſes are come 
off a journey, by means of which, ſand and 
dirt remaining in the hair, frets the ſkin 
and fleſh, which turns to a ſcab; and 
therefore thoſe horſes that have long hair, 
and are rough about the feet, are more ſubs. 
diſeaſe, if they be not kept 


clean. | * 
s are theſe, his legs ſwell with 

the vehement heat that is cauſed from the 
venom. and filthy water which iſſues from 
the ſcabs, for it is ſo ſnarp and ſcalding that 


it will ſcald off the hair, and breed ſcabs as 


far as it goes. That which cures che 


PAW. 


+PALATE.: The upper part or roof of the 
mouth. Fe pit. | 2 8 o 
In a horſe, the palate ſhould be Jean, for 
if it be fat, i. e. full and high, ſo as to be 
almoſt equal with the extremities of his up- 
per teeth, the leaſt height in the liberty of 
a bitt will be troubleſome, and make him 
either chack in the bridle and be always 


throwing up his head, or otherwiſe carry it 


too low, which, beſides the unſightlineſs, 


will much annoy the rider's hand. 
Horſes are commonly bled in the palate 
with a-ſbarp-pointed horn, to refreſh and 
give them an appetite. $33 nen een. 
PALSY in Honszs, a diſeaſe that 
ſometimes deprives the whole body of ſenſe, 
and then it is called the general palſy, is 
ingutable; but when the uſe of ſome part 
only is taken away, (which moſt commonly 
happens in the neck) it is then called a par- 
cicular p !,, fe nf ot 9.6 
„The figas by which this diſtemper is 
known, are, that the horſe will go grovel- 


neck as if it were broke, and will ſet for- 
ward crookedly, with his legs, and beat his 
head againſt the wall. 


The diſeaſe proceeds from foul feeding 


ig fenny grounds, which breed groſs and 

tough humours, and being joined. by 
crudities and ill digeſtion, affects the brain; 

or it may have been cauſed by ſome wound, 


or blow upon the temples. _ 


5 


In order to a cure, bleed him in the neck- 


vein and temple · vein, on the contrary {ide 
to the way he turns his neck then anoint 


F 


his back all over with petroleum, or oil of | 


petre; and ſwathe his neck with a wet hay- 

rope, even from his breaſt to his ears. 
Tben give him for three mornings toge- 

ther, a pint of old muſcadine, with a ſpoon- 

ful of the 

gentian, manna, ſuccory, myrrh, and long 

pepper; but put not ſo much of tha laſt in- 


gredients as of the reſt. 
" PANNAGE, 7 the man of the woods, 
PAWNAGE, S as of beech, acorns, Cc. 
which ſwine or other cattel feed on or the 


maney taken for feeding hogs with the maſt 


4 animals either for uſe or pleaſure; 428 1 


3 ſide · ways like a crab, carrying his 


; powder of - opopanax, ſtaran, 


ol the King's foreſt. 1537) oh 154 ed 


u £7 


| | PAANRY! 
PANTONSs, on PaxTazri-Shors, are 


a fort of horſe-ſhoes that ſerve for narrow: - 


and low: heels, and to hinder the ſole from 
n much downwards, ſo that the 
foot may take a better ſnape: they alſo help 
hoof : binding, and are good for Flanders 
mares before their feet grow bas. 
When a horſe is ſhod with a panton, it 
muſt follow the compaſs of the foot, and 
the branches muſt not be ſtraight : care 
muſt alſo be taken to keep the ſole ſtrong, 
without taking any thing almoſt from it, 


otherwiſe” the horſe will halt. 


f 


|; - PARE, to pare a horſe's foot, is to cut 


the horn and the ſole of the foot, wich a 
| buttrice, in order to ſhoe him. 
 +-PARKS AN WAA EVS, are places where 


deers, hares, conies, Cc, are encloſed with 


pales, or a wall, ſo as it were a ſtore-houſe, 
to be always ready to furniſh you with thoſe 


— 


The firſt Roman that incloſed wild beaſts 
was Fulvius Harpinut. Varro, who lived 
28 years beſore Chriſt, had the firſt hare 
Warren. The firſt park in England was at 
Moodſtock in Ox/ſerdfbire, and was made 
about the per .. nf 
A park ſhould have three ſorts of land in 
it, via. mountainous and barren, hilly and 
vet fertile, plain and fruitful ; the moun- 
tainous part; ſhould be well covered with 
high woods, at leaſt a third part thereof; 
the downs and hills, ſhould have one-third 
part coppices and low woods; and the 
plains at lealt one · third part meadows with 


ſome arable for corn. 


hy _- 


A park ſhould not want a river to run 
through ſome part of it ; alſo it ought to 
have a ſmall brook or ſpring, but if nature 
denies theſe conveniences, art muſt ſupply 


it by ponds, made to receive and preſerve -- 


rain-that falls ; and ſuch-ponds will be vey 


profitable; for fiſh and fowl, in ſome of 


which may be made a deco. 
Tou ſhould have your park well ſtored 


*with many trees, as oak, beech, and cheſ- 


nut, which are not difficult to be had, and 
are quick of growth, eſpecially the two laſt, 


and they exceed the former alſo in ſweet- 
neſs and goodneſs ; neither ſhould: apple, 
. Pear, 


. U u 


PAR 


PA R 
pear, and plum trees, ba wantings All To 2, The mane; dhe long b e de 
affording: = food for them. horſe” s neck. [1s 
Vou ſhould allo have your ; well in. { 3. The v — F 
cloſed,” if poſſible, with a © or ſtone 4. The ſetter-lock, or tet- lock eln 
wall : or for want ee e pabe of | | thav grows behind: the fett.. 
found: oak; fo high and cloſe-joined,- that 5. The coroner; or cronet; the hair thut 
neither badger nor cat can creep through | grows-over the cop of the hoe 


nor wolf nor fox can leap over; and for a 
further defence, it is not amiſs to have 4 
good quick-fet hedge, ebene nn { 
ways kept in good order. it 

Some part of the mountain! and big | 
wood, may afford a hernery, and ſome p . 
of the middle o"_ GE for a Coley or 
"Le whe breed 28:1 

n the W e, ou m youn 
and horſes, nor an it wer that ang colt 
part of the low ground, you have a cow walk 
during the fommer ſeafon.- 

There ſhould be at leaſt five or er in 
cloſures im your park; that you may*ſhut* 
out, and let in, your deer, as you ſee oeea- 
ſion 3 ſometimes all t ther in your higt” 
b 1 ure in __ oy bogey the Leopene 
may Itered, cepers” 
with hay and provender. 15 

You may alſo in ſummer let foch a pro- 
pottion as you intend to uſe; he fed in bet- 
ene than the others Which afe for 

> 117 
You ſhoutd | make artificial! holes 400 
caverns for the deer to retire into, as well 
in the hot as cold ſeaſons: 

It will be proper to ſow therein gourd, 
meceline-corn, barley peas, and the like; ia | 
which hares generally. ann; a Mina 
thereby:quickly-growfar, 

And as for conies, if you ſound's' 
in ſome of the, burroughs, there will der 
fearce one in the hole watren but willſtare *| 1 
PART en W nd uſed in Ein | 
Academies to Ggnify the motidn or Ae 
of a horſe when put om at ſpeed. 
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= whore the navel is 
11 


6. The nn rg hair on the eye - 
lids. apt int ai! 4110 Zeuge 


0 
ty 
ö 1510 


v4 . 


re 


"4s 10086 Heat) Nab out i 4 
3 The crett, op cri? cher ridge) on * 


e upper part of the "my a he use 
l 


98 K. 


bead to the breaſt — 71460 hen 
26 The: breaſt; briſnet or cheſt; is 51 
fare- of en at dee err 
the fore-legs: - 
4. The ſtar is in \the farehead.! a 3 
* The rache down to the face a 4 
hair chere is of ahother en teen 
from he reſd of the herd. 2 * 


A 1 16 


1. The withers ; arec thei 58 "i 
| Roviderblddes, ar ar me ſerting” an of: the: 
ne 
Lg 2. The: dock; is the: kues bete be 
ſaddle is ſett. 

The navel gall, on the buck oppoſite 
the navel: 

4s Teens is all che middle of: the 
| back from the mane to the tails ; the ridge” 
0 che back. 175 
los The dock or firant ; isthe elk ot the 

. f 
65 The fondament, of thet'; chi ale. 

7. pt ſway, or ſwayed- baele z is the 
or finking down of * backs. 
buns; i 


8. The thropple- the wind-pipe. -. $7.20 
2 5 girth Place ; is the e of 
t : 
10. The belly; the middle of the belly 
the navel-place: 
111 Fhe-flank : bs tia 6: of the 
belly, next the ſheath, - bW 
12. The 


111 


Ne 11 % 55 
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442, Thegroins 3 are-rhe/hinder pere, ear TY 22. The Moulder is that part whichex- 
hethiths: on eachiſide the heat. 1 tends: from the withers to the top) _ of 
2 16 1 ˙ within) | „„ 00 5 vive Gt 
-which:the: adios t Darien eng | 13: The thigh ; reaches Rem the beat 

14. The yard 4: is his byentall. : „ knee. 


45. The nut; is che bob ar che 5 of | "xx. The farther jeg before; is the right 


"His yards N ep otey g re. 
16. The cods be def bin in whichrhe 16. The nem or nexrerileg before ; is 
es ; ty 1: the leftleg op . riſing 11 . br or ehe 
17. The fillets : are the fore parts et the TIN + tec | 
ſhoulders next: the breaſts. 
18. The fides ;- the nearer-lide, farther- d 4 to the Fee 
Id riſing- de. | 4 


. Tire burrocks ; are che hinder-parts Ene er hero. 


of a horſe's body. 2. The ceffin; is the hollow of tue hobf 

20. The top of the buttock j ithatpart in which che boot is fixed, the ſoot fallen 
next ow ridge of the back and tail, "off, | 

1 if: de The fu; is the render part of the 

"5 Au! and Logs. n | | hoof next the heel. 


4, The ſole of che foot. | 

TY The *iMe, or Kimle- joint; i is the | g. The frog of the feet; which fome | i 
felt joint and bending next the buttock, | call the ball of the foot. - 14 
and above che / thigh, which bends for- . The riſt of the hoof; is that part that 


warde. bis pared or cut off, ir being to long grown ; 
1 The chigh 3 is that part between the the ſpace between the fruſh and the heel. 
: chambrel and ſtiffe joint; J. The heel; is the riſing ih the middle 


3. The chambrel, or elbow; is the of the ſole the narrow heel. -  - 


__ : 1 
. ramen rene , RE IEP DES 2 As 


2 the bending of the upper ee, 8. The toes; are the fore · parts of the 
Rr yet ee REIGN bends backwa "hob, che James che inkdes of the 
che body. n ; 


15. The ham and: bight, avbotghe | z-is 9. The paſtern, or feet; is that part un- 
the inward bent and bending of th cham- & the fet-lock, to the hoof, 
-brel; it ĩs alſo vſed for the bending of the | 
knees in the foremoſt legs. Ports of a Horſe «Bod proper to Heed i 4. 
6. The hougb, leg, or ſhank; e 
from the chambre l to the ſet· lock, or pal It is vpe to bleed horſes in the jugular 
ne of the foot. weins, which lye on each ſide of the neck, 
6. The ſmall of the leg; * * ſmall. for the farcy, mange, repletion, and ee 
part · of the legs, boch in” no aan pee wh | ral other diſtempers ; and alſo by way of re- 
Fore-legs:©' 11 petition twice à year, to all horſes that feed 
. The foul of cheep. well and labour but little. 
38. The back ſinews 72 the: own 'is whe Blood is uſually. taken from the temples, 
back of the leg, above the fet· locxk. | with a ſmall lancet, - for bites or blows on 
9. Phe: paſtern, -fer-lock joint, or Uncle ; | theeyes. 11 
is che joint in: the fet lock, which een Farriers have a laber made on purpoſe 
all the feet-forwards. | for opening of veins. beneath the tongue, 
110. Fhecoronet ;- is: the foot above t | ifor head · aches, or for being diſguſted or 
est uf de ee in a over heated by exceſſive labour, or for 
ane | cholies, and the vives. 
15 . The curb, I ͤIt̃t is uſual to bleed horſes in the eriſtle of 
Uu 2 the 


r 
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0 heated. 


, poem above the fourth bar, with a 


dlſguſted, batraſſed, on over heated, 0 
dull. 1 


in the hams or knees, * 1 


as ſwellings and oppreſſions of the nerves. 


| the thighs, for Slows and ſerging in the 
. haunches. : 


long lancet, for a fever end purlineſs.'; bo. | 
. Tk 
ardly, fearfnl, ſimple bird, are eaſily de- 
ever, by warben edin. catl, Kale, 
Se. 


| ang ſometimes none at all. 


grows, ſor under that cover they ſhelter and 
breed < neither are thoſe places unfrequent- 


or ſhelter. When the wheat flubble ! is much. 


PA R 
the noſe, without any rogudrhetticndhey) |: When the: wintersſeaſon.[is;arrived; and 


bit the vein or not 3 and this is alſo for 


cholics, vives, and nn much 8 
Horſes are let blood in ihe middle of the 


ancet or ſharp horn, when they have been, 


Blood is taken — * che ballick, or 
thigh veins of horſes, for ſtrains in the 
keg, or the mange in thoſe parts. 

Horſes blooded in the paſterns, with a 
ſtream or a lancet, for ſtrains or brergrres 


They are let blood in the toes, wich; a 
buttrice, or drawing iron, for 2 in 
the feet, and infirmities in the legs, ſuch 


The flank veins. are ſometimes opened 
with a ſmall lancer. made for (bes Paten | 
for the farcy. 4 we" Mo 

Blood is drawn Kee 1 in the flat of 


They bleed i in the tall or dock, with a 
1, PARTRIDGES, being naturally a cow- 


ceived or beguiled with any device what-' | 


2 


I ſhall in the firſt place begin to confider | 
their haunts, which are not certain, but 
various; and covert will ſerve their —_ | 


The places they delight 10 moſt, are 
corn elde, eſpecially whilſt the corn 


ed by them when the corn is cut down, by 
reaſon. of the grain they find there, eſpe- 
cially in wheat flubble, the height of which 
they delight in, being to them as a covert 


untrodden; and they will, in the furrows, | 
amongſt the clots, brambels, and long 
graſs,, hide both. themſelves and covies, 
whick are ſometimes twenty in number; 


nap, thirty: in a co ggg. x 
"OY U 


* 


PAR 


theſe ſtubble fields ate plonghed up, or 


over · ſoilded with catcle;:pattridges reſort 
into the up-land meadows, and lodge in the 
dead graſs, or ſog under hedges amongſt 
mole hills, or under the roots of. trees; 
ſometimes they reſort to coppices and 
under · woods, eſpecially if any corn- fields 
are adjacent, or where grows broom, brakes, 
fern, Se. N EIS: een e et 
In the harveſt-time, when: every field i is 
full of men and cattle, in the day time, 
you will find them in the fallow- fields which 
are next adjoining to the corn fields, where 
they lie lurking till evening or morning, 
and then they ere ene the ſheaves np | 
corn. 
When you kate their We — 4 — 
to the ſituation of the country and ſeaſon of 
the year, your next care muſt be to find 
them out in their haunts, which 3s done ſe · 
veral sys. Some do it by the eye only; 
and this art can never be taught, but learn- 
ed by frequent experience, diſtinguiſhing 
thereby the color of the partridge from that 
of the earth, and how, and in what manner 
the lodge and couch together; by . 
means you may come near enough to thi 
they being a very lazy bird, and ſo unwi 
ling to take the wing, that you may almoſt 
ſet your foot upon them beſore they will 
ſtir,” provided you don't ſtand and gaze on 
them, but be in continual motion, other- 
1 they will ſpring up and be gone. 
Another way to diſcover them, i is by go 
ing to their haunts very early in the morn- 
ing, or at the cloſe of the evening, which. 
is called the jucking- time, and there liſten. 
for the calling of the cock partridge, which. 
is very loud and earneſt, and after ſome few- 
calls the hen will anſwer, and by this means 
they meet together, which you may know. 
by their rejoicing and chatteting one with 
another ; upon hearing of which take your: 
range about them, drawing nearer and nearor 
to the place you heard them juck in caſt- 
ing. your eye towards the furrows of the: 
lands, and there yon will ſoon find: where. 
the covey lies. 


The beſt, ſ en ealieſt way for finds 
| ing; 


5 


8 J 
p of Partridges, is“ by the call, having | 
firſt learned the true and natural notes of 
the partridge. knowing how to tune every 
note in it's proper key, applying them to 
their due times and ſeaſons. NE 1 10G 
Being perfect herein, either mornings or 
evenings, (all other times being improper) 
go to their haunts, and having ſecured . 
yourſelf in ſome ſeeret place here you may 
ſee and not he ſeen, liſten a while if you can 
hear the partridges call, if you do, apſwer 
them again in the ſame notes, and as they 
enange or double their notes, ſo muſt you 
in like manner; thus continue doing till 
they draw nearer and nearet᷑ to you: having 
them in your view, lay yourſelf on your 
back, and lie without motion, as if you 
were dead, by this means you may knowW- 
their whole num der.. 
Hiro to tate them with Neis. 
* 4 ee eee 
The nets for taking of partridges muſt be 
every way like your pheaſant nets, both 
for length and breadth, except that the 
meſhes muſt be ſmaller, being made of the 
fame thread, and dyed of the fame colour. 
Having found out the covey, draw forth 
your nets, and takinga large circumference; 
walk a good round pace with a careleſs eye, 
rather from than towards them, till you 
have trimmed your nets, and made them 
ready for the purpoſe; which done, you 
muſt draw in your circumference leſs and 
leſs; till you come within the length of 
our net, then pricking down a ſtick about 
lars feet long, faſten one end of the line 
to your net, and make it faſt in the earth 
as yon walk about, for you muſt make no 
ſtop or ſtay ; then letting the net ſlip out 
of your hands; ſpred it open as you go, 
and ſo carry and lay it all over the par- 
terien einne 
If. they ſhould lie ſtraggling, ſo that: you 
eannot cover them all with one net, then 
dra forth another, and do with that as you 
did with the former; and ſo a third iſ there 
be ͤoccaſion: having ſo done, ruſhi in upon 
them, who being affrighted, wilb fly up; 


LY 
. 


and. ſo be entangled in the nets. 


| 
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Hi 10 take them with Bird-lime. 
re 


En ng wok $57 251 
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Get che largeſt wheat- ſtraws you can, and 


cut them off between knot and knot, and 
lime them with the ſtrongeſt bird- lime. Go 
to the haunts of partridges, and call; if you 
are anſwered, prick at ſome diſtance from 
you your lime ſtraws; in many croſs- rows 
and ranks, eroſs the lands and furrows; 
taking in two or three lands at leaſt, then 
lie cloſe and call again, not ceaſing till you 
have drawn them towards you, ſo that they 
be intercepted? by the way by your limed 
ſtraws; which they ſhall no ſooner touch but 
they will be enſnared ;-and+by reaſon they 
all run together like a brood of chickings, 
they will ſo beſmear and daub each other, 
that very few will eſcape.” | 
This way of taking partridges is only to 
be uſed in ſtubble-fields, from Anguſt till. 
Chriſtmas :* but if you will take tnem in 
woods, paſtures or meadows,” then you: 
muſt lime rods,” the ſame as for pheaſants, 
and ſtick them in the ground after the ſame 
manners) $9002.00 4 5 | 
£4536 34 3030763 198 YEA. F454 
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0 drive Partridges. 
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The driving of partridges is more agree 
able than — vitier way of-taking n 
the manner of it is thus: | 

Make an engine in the form of a horſe, 
cut out of canvas, and ſtuff it with ſtraw, 
or ſueh like matter, as in plate XV. With 
this artificial horſe and your nets, go to the 

haunts of partrides, and having found out 
the covey, and pitched your nets below, 
you moſt go above, and taking the advan- 
tage of the wind, you mult drive down- 
ward: let your nets be pitched ſlope - wiſe, 
and hovering. Then having your face co- 
vered with ſomething that is green, or of a: 
dark blue, you muſt, putting the engine: 

before, ſtalk towards the partridges ; with a. 
ſlow pace, raiſting them on their feet, but 
not their wings, and they will run naturally 

If they chance to run a by-way, or con- 


£ 


— 


trary to your purpoſe, then croſs them with: 
* =. 
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your engine, and' by ſo facing them, they 


will run into that track you would have 


them; thus by-a gentle flow' pace, you 


may make them run and go which way ybu 
will and at laſt drive them into your net. 


4 0 take Partridge ; with @ Seting a. 92 


There is no method of waking: thine fo 
as by help of a-ſetting-dog,'-where+ 
before we proceed to the ſport, you dre 


to underſtand what few {| portſen but alrea- | ling. 


dy know, that a r porn, hoc is a luſty land- 
ſpaniel, taught by nature to hunt the par- 
tridges more than any chace whatever, run- 
ning the fields over with ſuch alacrity and 
|= pts as if there Was no limit to his | 


ury and deſire, andiyet by art, under ſuch 


excellent command, that ia the very height 
of his career, by a hem or, ſound of his 
maſter's voice, he ſhall ſtand, gaze about 
him, look in his maſter's fage, and obſerve 
his directions, whether to proceed, ſtand 
ſtill, or retire: nay," when he, is even juſt 


upon his prey, that he may even take iti up 


in his mouth, yet his obedience is ſo-framed 
by art, that inſtantly he will either ſtand 
ſtill, or fall down flat on his belly, without 
daring to make any noiſe or motion till his 
maſter comes to him, and then he will 
proceed in all things to follow his! dirte- 
tions. 

Having a dog thus qualified by - art and 
nature, take him with you where partridges 
haunt, there caſt off your dog, and by ſome 
word of encouragement that he is acquaint- 
ed with, engage him to range, but never 
too far from you; and ſee that he beats his 
ground juſtly and even, withont caſting 


about, or flying now here, now there, 
volt, and to preſent upon the paſſade line, 


which the mettle of ſome; will do if not 
corrected and reproved; thereſore hen you 
pricey this fault, you muſt inſtantlxeall 


im in with a hem, and ſo check him that 


he dare not do the like again for that day; 
ſo he will raoge after wards with more tem- 


Feuer. frequeacly logkipg:in:his-maſter's 
ace, as if he would gather from thence | 


| whether he did-iwell. or all. an tz . 
I cin your dogs ranging you perecive him 


— 


> 
1 


| 


| 


| 


| 


hand, or turning and making 


ras 


tin) +ſudeleng nn. you 
muſt nimake up to him, fbr without 
doubt he hath 1 — 


as you come to him c mand him tog 


| nearer it, but if be goes not, — 
1 lies ſtill or ſtands ſhaking 


his tail, and now 
and then 3 chen ceaſe; from 
urgiog him further, and | take your cir- 
eumference, {walking ſaſt, :Jooking ſtrait 
before the noſe/ of abt dog and thereby ſec 
bow the, cov lies, ' whether eloſe oe trag 


2 . CER * RAE ene len in 178 


Then commanding the dag to ye Kill, 


draw ſorth your net, and prick: one end to 


the ground, and ſpread your net all open, 
and ſo cover as e as bas can 
which done, n in with: a noiſe and 

ing up the- partridges, which hall no - 
ooner riſe but they will be entangled in the 
net. And if you let go the old cock and 
hen, it vil bea nn u iaetvaſe your 
ſport. © See GAuRE- LAW. 

PASSA DE, is a tread, or way, chat a 
hook: 1 2 — upon the 
ameextent of ground. paſſingand repaſſin 
from one end of it 's length to the — — 
which cannot be dont without N the 
a i- 
tour rm orange : of: ihe: -altpemitice af ah 

rag te” FORT MT; 3 bb ne 

— it coutes, that, chere are ſeveral 
forts: of paſſades, according tothe different 
ways of turning, in order to part; or put on 
again and return upbn the ame piſte or 
tread, vhich we call; eloſing the paſſade. 

A paſſade of- five times, or a demi · volt 
of five times, is a demi · tour made at the end 


of the ſtraight line, one hip im ſive times 


of. 2 gallop upon the haunehes, and at the 
Cfth time ought to have cloſed the demi- 


ſtraight and ready to return the demi- volt 
of five times, or periods; are the moſt m · 
mon airs of changiag the head or mes. 
that are practiſed in — e 

To make theſe paſſades, you put + 
borſe ftraic forward, and towands the extre- 
mity af cho line make a half top Kerping 
the horſe ſtrait, without craverſing, w 


you make the demi- volt at three umes in — 
uch 


- 


P&S 


ſack: a. manner, theicbechintiiaechotank? | 
Foy cr upon the: paſſade. line, and'is: 
= 17 K 


ſet out agaim upon a ſhort * 
Fe. r l + be? + 71 
; You continue this ſhort Taurus. half the 
length ofthe paſſade, then you put on fo 
riouſly at full * and at the end of the 
make a * and . * demi - 
volt of three timess a6 +76 CER 
This you continue r as long a6 the 
horſe's wind and ſtrengt . boldw9. 
This paſſade at fulliſ 
the horſe has an exce nt mouth, and re- 
quires ſtrength and agility. e in the horſe 
and horſeman. 759: 18 nen 1 Ai: 
There are but le horſes that are nadie! 
of it. £93461 te nada, n 13 
ASS ADE or o TIME: a paſſade * 
ette, or half pirouette of one time, is 
a demi- volt, or turn made by the horſe i in 
one time of his ſhoulders and haunches. 
To make this paſſade, (which. is the per. 
ſecteſt of them all the horſe ſhould ſtand 
ſtrait upon the paſſude - line, and then Kang 
ting forwards, he forms a half ſtop, mak- 


ing ſalcades two or three times, in ſuch a 


manner, that he is ſtill ſtrait upon the line; 
and at the laſt time, he pr ares to turn 
nimbly, and retain-or fix his haunches as a 
center; ſo. that the demi · volt ĩs performed 
in oply one time of the ſnoulder; and | 
though the haunches make likewiſe a time, 
they make it in the center, or upon the 
ſame ſpot, and nen 5 Lee . 
French call it. e 550 

The raiſed; or high bahdes, 8 
in which the demi-volts are ine cor- N 
vita Hei hes Tile; ain 16: 2:05 


In alt paſſages the horſe ſbould: zn . 1 
ing the demi volt, gather and bring in his 


body, making his ren pov ped his 
ſhoulders, wi Men 

forward enough 3 and he ſhould - 
go in a ſtrait line, without 2 1 : 
turning bis croupe outaf the line. 


—— 


ed; ſuppoſes chat | 


back or not going 


PASSAGE ; to paſſage a horſe, . 0 | 
make him go upon a walk or trot upon two 
5 or itreads; between the wo: heels, | 

and ſide- ways, fo that his hips made a tract 


arallel to that made by his ſhoulders, It is 
\of late that paſſaging upon & trot has 


H A 3-2 


been (uſed, for \formme#ly'the*word paſſage 
fig guiſted walking a horſe upon two tres 
behi nt the two bels. 


& horſe is paſſagel upon tas Arsigbr I 
along a 8 or hedge : he is likewiſe paſ- 
ſagech upon his own length upon 6rd. in 
going ſide-ways upon a circle, round a 
center, the ſemi-diameter bein above 

Jurs the 
volt, and Haff his ſhouldets go fore the 


his own length, ſo that he look 


crou 5210 0.430] 


px rf paſſaging, the boiſe oute ard fore- , 


leg muſt engl or lap e cat deal over the 


inward wanne ae” eve: 
marks. 1 
| In all paſfages of a with, and that of a 
trot, the Eee of the horſe is the ſame, 
only one is wifter than the other. 
PRASSAGE vyon 4 STRAIT "LIvg, is 2 
ſort of manage practiſed but little in France, 
but very n a pee and yet more in 


ſecond time he 


For 'chis manage they chuſe a horſe 


cha: is not fiery, but has a good active 


motion with him 1 and leading upon a 


ſeait line, a walk or trot, teach him 


to liſt two legs together; one before and 


one behind, in the form of 2 a, St. Andrew's 
croſs and in ſetting theſe two to the 
ground, to raiſe the other two alternately, 
and keep them a long while in the air, and 
that in ſuch a manner, that every time he 
gains afoot of ground forwards. 

The beauty of paſſaging conſiſts i in hold- 
ing che legs 8054 in the air. 
The motion of the legs in this paſſage i is 
the: ſame with that of a walk ot crot, for 


they go in the ſame order, and the 


only difference is, that in paſſaging upon 


a ſtrait line end legs are kept longer in 


the art. 
Your «ah ſtately horſes, and thoſe 


whick are accuſtomed to this ſort of paſſage, 
are proper for a carouſel, or a magnificent 


ſhew. - "= 


The difference of a proud ſtately prancing 


horſe, and a paſſaging one, conſiſts only in 
this, ppl. ſtately horſes do the former 
naturally, and do not keep their legs ſa 


long in in in palaging right Our. 
Rug 
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all well together, and ſet. the pan over a 
charcoal fire, that the paſte may not ſmell 
of ſmoak, and keep continually ſtirring it 
all the while it ſtands upon the fite with a 

wooden-ſpoon, that ſo it may boil gradual- 


with ſuch holes as will let through the 
compound, which ſhould be thin, and not 


clarified honey upon it. J 


be a little cotton wool, ſhaved lint, or fine 


P A 8 


But for a paſſage there is ſo much att 
required, that a horſe is two or theee ve 
in breeding to that manage, and af ſix 
horſes, it is very much if to of them ſue- 
ceed in it: ei 3): bene le a gools 

PAS TES ron Binns, this is a general 
ſood, and is made as follows : 

Grind half a peck; of the fineſt horſe - 
beans well dried, very. fine; and: boult them 
through a fine boulter, ſuch; as is uſed for 
wheat meal ; or if your ſtock of birds do not 
require ſo great a quantity, take in the fol- 


lowing proportion, vi. 
Of the ſaid meal, two pounds; of the 

beſt ſweet almonds blanched, one pound: 

beat theſe very well in a mortar, to which 


put a quarter of a pouod of freſh butter that ; 


| 


* .# 7 


is entirely without any ſalt: all of which put 
into a copper ſaucepan, well tinned, mixed 


ly, and not burn to; then take four yolks 
of eggs, and a little ſaffron, and when the 


butter is melted, having ſome virgin&-honey | 


ready, drop in ſome by degrees, continual- 
ly ſtirring it, that all the ingredients may 
Incorporate. | "£36 10 Bf 33d * tuns 1 

This being done, take a cullender, made 


lie in lumps; and the remainder of the 
paſte is to be beat in a mOtgar  ageipe;hndn 
if it will not paſs through the holes, ſet it 
upon the fire again, and let it boil geatly, | 
and then try to force. it through the cul- 
lender, till it comes to ſuch a quantity and 
quality as is fit for the number of birds you 
keep. Repeat this as often as you have 
occaſion. * | rA hene hit 
This paſte may be mixed with anꝝ bird- 
meat whatever, and is a teengthening. 
cleanſing diet, which will continue good 
for ſix months if you pour a. little melted 


PASTES ror Finns, are variouſly,/ 
compounded, almoſt according to the an- 
gler's own fancy; but there ſhould always 


PAS" 


flax, to keep the parts of it together, that 
it may not fall of the hock. White bread; 
and oneyiwilb make a proper paſte for carp : 
tench. Fine white bread alone, with a lipol 
tle vater, willliſerve for tach and dace ; 
and mutton ſuet and ſoft ne cheeſe ſor a 
barbel. Strong cheeſe with a little butter, 
and calaured yellow with ſaffron, will make 
a good winter paſte for achub: 10 10% 
Other paſtes are made as follow: Take 
bean- flour, or, if that ais not to be: got, 
heat · flour, and the tend ereſt part of the 
leg of a young rabbet, help, or kitten 
as much; virgin- wan agd ſheep ſuet: beat 
them in a mortar, till they are perſectly 
incorporated then xith a little clarified 
honey, temper. them before the fire iuto 4» 
paſte. Some omit the bean and whett- 
flour, others the virgig-wan and ſheep 
ſuet, only when they uſe it for car. 
Take ſheep's blood, cheeſe, fine white 
bread and clarified honey: make all int 


: 


a paſte. Mofa (is mrad to 0 
Take cherries without ſtones, ſheep's 
blobd, fine bread, and ſaffron. to colour it 
with, and make a paſte. Nant 230194 Int 
Take fat old cheeſe, ſtrong rennet; mut 
ton kidney · ſuet, heat · flour, and anniſeed- 
water beat them all into a paſte. If it be f 
for chub, add ſotme roaſted bac an. 
Take the fatteſt old cheeſe, the ſtrongeſt 
rennet, mutton kidney: ſuet, and turmeric: 
reduced into a fine powder; work all into 
a paſte. Add the turmeric only till the 
paſte becomes of a very fine yellow colour. 
This is excellent for chub, as are alſo the 
two. following a nel r inne aH doaidw 
Take ſome of the oldeſt and ſtrongeſt 
Cbeſbire cheeſe you can get, the crumb 
of a fine manchet; or French roll, aud ſume 
ſheep's kidney: ſuet put theſe in a mortar, - 
and beat them into a paſte. adding as much 
clarified honey as will be ſufficient to ſweet- 
Fendt. Zinn zucht ii zie ni c 
Take a ſew ſhtimps or prawns, pull off 
their ſhells and ſkins, and beat the clear 
meat in a mortar, with a little honey, till 
it becomes a paſle. When you bait with a 
piece of this, let the point of the hook be 
but lightly» covered. bm ie o ne 
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Take fine flour and butter, with ſaffron 
to colour it, and make a poke for roach 
and dace.' 


But among all e variety of paſtes, 


: chaos! is none ſo often uſed as the ſimple and 
plain one made-with white bread and milk, 
which requires only clean hands. 
The following. obſervations concerning 
paſtes may be of uſe to a young angler, be- 
ing all founded on experience: 


In September, and all winter months, 


when you angle-for chub, Norg and bream, 
with paſte, let the bait bea as a large 
hazle-nut : but for roach foo | dace, the 
| bigneſs of an ordinary bean is ſufficient. 

Tou may add to any paſte, aſſa-foetida, 
oil of polybody of the oak, oil of ivy, oil 
of petre, gum ivy, and many other things, 
which ſometimes wengerrally increaſe your 
or | 

When you . with paſte, you ſhould 
chuſe a ſtill place, and uſe a quill float, a 
ſmall hook, a quick eye, a nimble rod and 
hand. 
all tender baits. 

N. B. The ſpawn of any fiſh (falmon 
eſpecially) beat to a paſte, or boiled till ſo 
hard as to hang on x 7 hook ; or the feſh 

of any fiſh. beat to paſte, or cut into ſmall 
bits, is a choice bait for almoſt all fiſh. 
Take coculus indicus, finely pounded, 
four ounces,” mix it with cummin, old 
cheeſe, and -wheat-flour, about two ounces 
of each; work them into a paſte with white 
wine, then divide it into pieces about the 
ſize of peaſe, which throw into ſtanding 
waters; all that taſte will preſently be ſtu- 
pified and ſwim to the top, ſo that you may 
catch them with your hands. 

N. B. Some uſe brandy inſtead of wine, 
and put nux vomica, finely f e into 
the compoſition. 017 


Take goat's blood, ned, and lees | 


of ſweet white wine, mix them with the 
lungs of a goat, boiled and pounded fine 
make the whole into pills, which throw 
into ponds or pits, and you may ſoon 
catch the fiſh, who will prove intoxicated. 
To Aucl ino. Ae 

PASTERN OF A n che diſtance 


The fame rules hold in regard to 


PA W 


between the joint of the mane and the co- 


ronet of the hoof. 

This part ſhould be ſhort, eſpecially in 
the middle- ſized horſes, ' becauſe long paſ- 
terns are weak, and cannot ſo well endure 
travel : ſome have paſterns ſo long and 


| flexible, that the horſe in walking almoit 


touches the ground with them, which is a 
great imperfection, and a ſign of little or 
no ſtrength, ſuch horſes not being fit for 
any kind of toil and fatigue. 

PASTERN JOINT, the joint next a 
horſe's foot, which is ſaid to be crowned, 
"Rt without being galled or hurt there 1s 

a ſwelling round it beneath the ſkin, in 
form of a circle, about half the breadth of 
one's finger. 

It proceeds from a humour gathered by 
much travel, and ſhews that the horſe's legs 
have been too much uſed. 

When the paſtern-joint ſwells after tra- 
velling, chafe'it every morning and even- 
ing with a mixture of two parts of brandy 
and one of oil of nuts. 

If the ſwelling be large, apply the red 
honey charge with a convenient bath ; and 
ifit be hard, lay on a poultice of rue boiled 
in thick wine. 

PATER-NOSTER- LINE, ſ in Angling] 
is when fix or eight very ſmall hooks are 
tied along a line, one "or foot above each 
other. 

PATTIN-SHOE, a horſe-ſhoe ſo call- 
ed, under which is ſoldered a ſort of half 
ball of iron, hollow within: it is uſed for 
hip-ſhot horſes, and put upon a ſound foor, 
to the end, that the horſe not being able 
to ſtand upon that foot without pain, may 


be conſtrained to ſupport himſelf upon the 


lame foot, and ſo hinder the ſinews from 
nd and the haunches from drying 
u 

They likewiſe clap pattin-ſhoes up- 
on horſes that are ſprained in the 
ſhoulders. 

PAW THE Shop. A horſe paws the 
ground, when his leg being either tired 
or painful, he does not reſt it u the 
ground; and fears to ors niafelr as he 


walks. | 
PEA- 


; X x 


PER 


PFACOCKS, are birds that ſerve rather 
to delight the eye than for profit: the beſt 
quality belonging to them is, that they 
cleanſe and elear the yard from venomous 


creatures, ſuch as ſnakes, adders, toads, 


newts, Sc. which are their daily food; 
whence their fleſh becomes very unwhole- 
ſome, and is uſed at great feaſts more as a 
rarity than upon any other account. If you 
roaſt one of them ever ſo dry, ſet it by, and 
look on it the next day, it will ſeem blood- 
raw, as if it were not roaſted at all. 

The hens generally lay their eggs abroad 
in hedges and buſhes, where the cock can- 


not find them, who otherwiſe will break 


them; therefore as ſoon. as ſhe begins to 
lay, ſeparate her from the cock and houſe 
till ihe has brought forth her young, and 
the coronet of feathers begin to riſe in 
their foreheads, then turn them abroad, and 
the cock will cheriſh them, but not before. 
The hen's ſitting-time is juſt thirty days, 
and then any ſort, of grain, with water, is 
good for her : before the chickens go 
abroad, feed them with good green cheeſe, 
and barley-meal, with water, and after- 


wards the dam will provide for them. The 


beſt time to ſet a pea-hen, is at the new 
moon, and if you ſet hen-eggs with hers 
ſhe will nouriſh'them both equally : the 
chickens are ſo very tender, that the leaſt 
cold will kill them, therefore they ſhould 
not go abroad but when the ſun ſhines. ' As 
for the feeding of peacocks, the labour may 


be ſaved, for if they go in a place where 


there is corn ſtirring, they will take care to 
have part: and as their fleſh is ſeldom or 
never eaten, there needs no care to be 
taken for the fattening them. 


PEAR CH, 7 is a fiſh that is hook- back - 


PERCH, ed, ſomething like a hog, 
and armed with {tiff griſtles, and his ſides 
with dry thick ſcales. He is a very bold 
biter, which appears by his daring to ad- 


venture upon one of his own kind with 


more courage than even the pike. 

Some ſay there are two ſorts of pearches, 
the one ſalt-water and the other freſh ; the 
firſt has but one fin on his back, the latter 


two, which is more than moſt fiſhes have. 


| 


of 


| 


| 
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He ſpawns but once a year, in February 
or March, and ſeldom grows te above two 
feet in length: his beſt time of biting is 
when the ſpring is far ſpent, at which time 
you may take at one ſtanding all that are 
in one hole, be they ever ſo. many. 4 
His baits are a minnow, or a little frog: 
but a brandling is beſt, if well ſcoured : 
when he bites; give him time enough. 
He biteth well all day long in cool cloudy 
weather, but chiefly ſrom eight in the 
morning till ten, and from three till about 
ſix in the evening. * 
He will not bite at all times of the year, 
eſpecially in winter, for then he is very ab- 
ſtemious, yet if it be warm he will bite then 
in the middle of the day, for in winter all 
fiſh bite beſt in the heat of the dax. 
If you rove for a pearch with a minnow, 
it muſt be alive, ſticking your hook 
through. his upper lip, or back fin, and 
letting him fwim abavt mid-water, or 
ſomewhat lower, for which purpoſe you 
muſt have a pretty large cork, with a quill 
on your line. F $1 1. 
You mult have a ſtrong ſilk line, and a 
good hook armed with wire, ſo that if a 
pike ſhould, come, you may be provided 
for him; and by this means ſeveral have 
been taken. Some carry a tin pot, or veſ- 


ſel of about two quarts or three pints, 


in which they keep their minnows or gud- 


geons alive; the lid of the pot is full of 


little holes, ſo that you may give them 
freſh water without opening it, which 
ſnould de about every quarter of an hour, 
leſt they die. 18 {$44 % 5-411 N 

If you take a ſmall caſting · net with you, 
you may at a caſt or two take baits enough 
to ſerve the whole day, without further 
trouble. ine een 2.0 
When you fiſh with a frog, you muſt 
faſten the hook through the ſkin of his leg, 
towards the upper part there. 

The pearch is none of the leather mouth; 
ed. ſort of fiſhes, and therefore when he 
bites give him time enough to pouch his 
bait, leſt when you think all ſure he breaks 
hold, and ſo you loſe your fiſh. Ai Nl. 
Ihe beſt place to fiſhifor him is in the 
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place, 'firſt 
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rurning of the water, or eddy, in a good 
gravel' ſcour, where you will not fail of 
them, and ruffs. | f 80354 

If you would take a pearch, you mult 
take notice, that this fiſh feeds well and 
bites freely. Bait the ground where you fiſh, 
over night, with lob-wormschopt in pieces; 
and in the morning when you come to the 


our line, and bait your hook with a red 
Conia worm, or à minnow, which is 
reckoned the beſt ; put the hook in at the 
back of the minnow betwixt the fiſh and the 
ſkin, that the minnow may ſwim up and 
down alive, being buoyed up with a cork or 
ill, that the minnow may have liberty to 


qu 

Prim a foot off the ground. 
Theſe directions being carefully followed, 

the angler need not fear his deſired ſucceſs. 


PEARL; called alſo pin, and web, or 


blow received, or from the fire or dam. 
The pearl is known by a little round 


thick white ſpot, like a pearl, (from which 
it took it's name) growing on the fight of 


the eye. 


As for che cure, it is the ſame as for 


| to ſtrike at more than one or two at a time; 


BLoop-s$noTTEN Eves, which ſee. 


PEARL [with Hunters], is that part of 
| diſpoſition, and when once they have cou- 


a deer's horn which is about the bur. 
PELT. The ſkin of the beaſt. 


- PERAMBULATION or 4 Fortsr, is 


the. ſurveying or walking about the foreſt 
by Juſtices, or other officers thereto ap- 
pointed, in order to ſet down the limits or 


bounds of it. 


the ground. 


This motion is the means to fix his 
head and his haunches, to make him ply | 
and bend his fore thighs, and to hinder | to find their eye, or brood ; and here you 
him from ſtamping and clattering with his | 

| TIE + +. | the woods and coverts thrice a day, to feed 
in freſh paſtures, green wheat, or other 


feet. 


PIIEASAN T, a bird about the bigneſs 


of a cock, having a crooked bill and fea- 


plumb the depth, then gage 
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thers of various colours; it's fleſh is deli- 
cious, and much coveted. To judge 
aright of this bird for eating, a cock, if 
young, has a ſhort ſpur; if old, a ſharp 
ſmall ſpur ; ſee that it be not & ut or pared ; 
if fat, it has a vein on the ſide of the breaſt 
under the wing; if new, a fat firm vent; 
if you touch at hard with your finger, it 
will peel; then if young, it has a ſmooth. 
leg, and a fine ſmooth grain on the fleſh ; 
if old, it has a rugged wrinkled grain on 
the fleſh, and full of hairs like an old yard 
hen; if ſhe be full of eggs, ſhe will have 
a faſt and open vent; it not full, a cloſe 
vent. | 4-4 ; 

.  PHEASANT-TAKING ; a rural diver- 


| hon, performed with nets in their crow- 


ing-time, which is about the end of Febru- 


4, and in March, before they begin to 
breed: it is done either generally or parti- 


any unnatural ſpot or thick film over an | cularly; the firſt is, when the whole eye, 


horſe's eye; proceeds from ſome ſtroke or 
| young ones, or powts, as they flock or run 


viz, the old cock and hen, with all their 


| together in thick woods or coppices, are 
taken ; or particularly, when none but the 
old, and ſuch of the young as are of age 


| fit for coupling, are taken; ſo that you 


cannot have any aſſurance with your nets 
for the pheaſant is of a melancholy, ſullen 


pled, do not accompany in flocks as other 
irds. | | | 
In order to the taking pheaſants with the 
greater caſe, you muſt be acquainted with 
their haunts and uſual breeding-places, 


which are in young, thick and well grown 


PES ATE, Prsape, on Pos ab, is when 1 coppices, free from the annoyance of cat- 


a horſe is lifting or raiſing his fore · quarters, 
keeps his hind legs upon the ground 


tle or path? ways; for they being of a very 


| timorous nature, they eſteem the ſtrength 


without ſtirring, ſo that he marks no time | of their covert their only ſafety, and do not 


- with his haunches till his fore legs reach 
| under the covert of corn fields, low ſhrub- 


abide or breed in open or plain fields, nor 


by buſhes, or in large and tall trees. 
Having found their haunts, next you are 


are to obſerve, that pheaſants come out of 


grain, and that is about ſun-riſing, about 


+ A ncon, 
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noon, and a little before ſun ſet. | Now the 


courſe to be followed, is to go to that fide 


of the wood where you ſuppoſe they make 
their fallies, and watch the places where 
they come out; or by ſearching their 
haunts ; for you may ſee the young powts 
in that ſeaſon flock and run together after 
the hen like chickens. Again, if you go 
to their haunts early in the morning or 
late in the evening, you will hear the old 
cock and hen cal} their young ones, and 
the young ones anſwer them, and accord- 
ingly direct your path as near as you can 
to the place where they are, then lie down 
as cloſe as poſſible, that you may not be 
diſcerned ; but withal, obſerve how they 
lodge together, - the better to know how to 
Foe your nets with the greater advantage, 


both of wind, weather, and place; and 


take care that all be done as filently- as 
poſſible, otherwiſe they will betake them- 
ſelves to their legs, and not to their wings, 


unleſs forced to it by a cloſe purſuit. 


But the moſt certain way to find them out, 
is to have an artificial pheaſant-call, where- 
in a perſon ſhould be very expert in the 
imitation of their notes, and the time when, 
and to what purpoſe they uſe them, which 
calls are much the ſame as hens uſe in 
clucking their chickens. fe oft 

The chief time for uſing the call, is in 
the morning early, or about ſun-ſet, at 
which time they ſeek their food, and then 
the note muſt be to call them to food ; but 
though theſe are the beſt times, yet the 
call may be ufed at other times, only al- 
tering the notes for calling them together, 
or the like. | 

Having the perfect uſe of the call, the 
knowledge of their haunts, and the times 
to take them, chuſe ſome private place not 
to be diſcovered, and then call at firſt very 
ſoftly, leſt any ſhould be lodged very near 
you, and be affrighted at your loud note; 
but if nothing reply, raiſe your note higher 
and higher till it be extended to the utmoſt 
compaſs, and if any be within hearing 
they will anſwer in as loud a nore as your's, 
provided it be tunable, or elſe all will be 
ipoiled, s | | 


| 


| 


advance nearer, ſo will the 
ſo that you will come in ſight of her, either 


HE RTE 
As ſoon as the pheafant anſwers; if it be 
at a good diſtance, creep nearet and nearer; 
ſtill calling, but not ſo loud; and as you 
pheaſant to you, 


on the | ground or at perch, always imitat- 
ing her in her true note; then ceaſe calling, 
and ſpread your net between the pheaſant 
and yourſelſ in the moſt conyenient place 
you can find, making one end of the net 
faſt to the ground, and holding the other 
in your hand by a long line, ſo that when 
any thing ſtrains it, you may pull the net 
cloſe together; which done; call again, and 
as ſoon as you perceive the [pheaſant come 
under your net, raiſe up and ſhew yourſelf, 
upon which being affrighted, ſhe will 
ſpring, and ſo become entangled in the 
net. . | TELfWNTs 27 7 eine | 

In caſe. you have divers pheaſants anſwer 
the call, and that from ſeveral parts of the 


ou 


wood, then keep your firſt ſtation, and as 


you hear them to make towards you, ſo 
gets your nets ready, ſpreading them con- 
veniently about you, viz. one pair of nets 
on one (ide and another on the other, lying 
cloſe without any noiſe, only of your call, 
till you have allured them under your nets, 
and then ſtand up to affright them as afore - 


| ſaid, that they may be entangled in your 


nets. 0 5 $4 * „. ** > 
Another way to take pheaſants, which is 
reckoned: much better than the former, is, 


to be provided with a ſtale pheaſant, a live 


cock, which muſt be ſecretly tied down to 
vour net, who by his crowing will draw 
others in : you muſt lie concealed in ſome 


.| buſh or ſecret place, and when you ſee any 


orien come to your net, then draw your 
ine, and the net will fall on him and take 


him. ; 


To take pheaſants by ſnares; when you 


have found their paſſage out of the wood to 


their uſual places of feeding, there plant a 


little ſtake, with a couple of ſnares of 


horſe-hair, one to lie flat on the ground 
for their feet, and the other about the 
eic t of their head, to take them by the 
neck; and in caſe there ſhould be more 


Paſſes than one you muſt dg the like to 


every 
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every one of them: then fetch a compaſs 


about, and when you are in a direct line 
with the pheaſant and the ſnare that you 


have fitted, there make a gentle noiſe to 


Was) PEAS CHOU, DOTY I4 3000 of LORTIOUS Ot 
If by their dunging and ſcraping you 


| perceive that they frequent any place, you 
may then make uſe of ſuch hedge-rows as 


are directed to take fowl with lines and bird- 


lime, only plant your running- lines from 


them of a convenient height, and ſtill place 
one to lie flat to entangle their legs. 
Io take pheaſants or partridges, and ſo 


preſerve the game in a man's own ground: 


+ 


when you perceive any eye of pheaſants, or 


covey of partridges, frequent ſuch and ſuch 


ground, go thither, and in ſome place 
thereof, diſtant from a hedge, buſh, or 
gate, about forty or fifty paces, pitch up 
four ſticks, each a foot long, in a 
and in the middle of the ſticks ſcatter four 
or five handsful of oats, barley, or wheat, 
and as you walk through the grounds from 


the ſticks, ſcatter a few corns, which may 
ſerve as a train to draw on the game to the 
great heap in the middle of the ſticks : now 


the pheaſants and partridges coming to feed 
according to their cuſtom, will foon find 
out the train, and conſequently the great 
bait; they will not fail to return thither 
next morning, in hopes of another repaſt, 
againſt which time let it be laid ready for 
them, and pitch by every one of the four 
ſticks, a buſh of furz; if they eat the ſe- 
cond time, which you may diſcern by their 
dung, notwithſtanding the furz-buſhes, 
then againſt the next coming croſs ſome 
lines of packthread, in form of a net; and 
if for all this they come and eat, you ma 
be ſure to take them when you vleaſe 
with the following device. See, Plate IX. 
Take away the ſticks, furz-buſhes,.. and 
ackthread, and there pitch the net deſcrib- 
eas JOUDWE <5 9 Pr ELLAG 
The four main ſupporters, of the net, 


A. B,. C, D, muſt be fixed ſtrongly in the 


ground, that the net may be lightly ſpread 
on the top: the four ſides of the net muſt | 
be ordered in the ſame manner as ſhall be 
now directed by the example of one of 


ſquare, ö 


— — 


— 


— 


them; according to the deſcription of the 
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| aforeſaid figure ; lift up the ſide of the net 


deſigned by the letters E, F, over the top 
of the net that is ſpread, for the ſide muſt 


lie flat, but ſtand ſſoping like a pent-houſe, 
ſupported by ſmall twigs, the bottom faſt- 
ened in the earth, and the cord or verge of 
the net reſting on them; then place the 
four furz-buſhes at each corner of the net, 
the more to embolden them: and be ſure 


the running-cord of the net be exact and 


right; the two ends thereof muſt be tied to 


a ſtrong cord, deſcribed by the letter G, 
which cord muſt reach to the next buſh or 
ſhelter where you lie concealed, but within 
view of the net; when all is fixed, ſpread 
the bait as formerly, but try once or twice 
how the net will draw, that upon occaſion 
all may be in good order; the beſt time to 
wait their coming is at break of day, when 
they are all buly in eating the bait ; then 
draw your line with a quick motion, and 
preſently fix it to the buſn where you are; 
and make all poſſible. haſte to the net to 
prevent their eſcaping. we iy 
If you would a breed in your 

ounds, kill the cocks, and keep the 

ens till towards lent, in ſome. convenient. 
room, and then put them out into your 
grounds, and they will ſoon find cocks for 
a breed. | | 
There is another way found moſt effectu- 
al for the taking of pheaſants in the winter- 
ſeaſon, provided there is no ſnow :. ger a. 
net in the form of a caſting-net, but larger, 
with the meſhes about five inches wide; 
then take ſome peas or wheat, and knowing 
their haunts, which will be in young coppi- 


ces of about three or four years growth; in 


ſuch places ſeek out their path, by their 
droppings or dung, which paths generally 
lead from the young copgices to thoſe that 
are older; and having found out any path, 


lay about a pint of the corn in the place, 


obſerving where you lay it, ſo that they 
may come to eat; thus do for ſeveral days 
for about a fortnight, by which time they 


will be ſo: accuſtomed. to it that they will 


come to expect ſome food, and by this 


means, all, or moſt of the pheaſants in. 
that part, will be gathered to it. 


Having thus trained them, and that you 
certainly 
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certainly know when you come in the 


morning that they have been) there. which 
will be found by their eating and the dung, 
then and in ſuch places ſet your nets, only 


one in one place, which is done thus, tie 
the top of your nets to a bough, then ſpread 


it at the bottom, and peg it down to the 
ground, on all parts except one, which muſt 
be raiſed up above a foot and a half, like 
an arched door, with an aſhen ſtick; alſo 
fix to the ſaid arch ſeveral rods made of 
hazle, with the taper ends to the earth, 
within the net, ſo that the pheaſants may 
come in by parting the ſticks, but nor get 
out again. FER | | 
Having thus ſet your nets, which muſt 
be made of coarſe thread, ſuch as rabbet- 
bays, and of a tanned colour, by puttin 
them into a tan-pit, cover your nets wi 
boughs to prevent them from ſeeing them; 
and be fure to ſet them fome diſtance in the 


wood. The uſe of the nets is from the 


beginning of May to the latter end of Oc- 
tober. 23 
PHEASANT-HAWEKING. A rural di- 
verſion, managed with a golhawk in coverts, 
of which none but thoſe of a ſtrong and able 
body, with ſpirit and courage, are fit ; for 
this fight is different from that in the 
champagne fields, where the hawk and the 
gime are always in ſight ; ſo that you are to 
make her to the pheaſant and ſuch like ſort 
of fowl, that always frequent the woods, 
coverts, and the like obſcure places, which 
hinders the ſght, which ſhould be your 
guide in the flight. For the better effecting 
of this, you muſt be very circumſpect as to 
the place you firſt enter in, to the end ſhe 
may be well guarded, and kept from taking 
any diſlike or offence at the dogs, which if 
ſhe does at the firſt entrance, it will be dif- 
ficult to bring her to endure them again; 
therefore to divert any ſuch ill quality at 
firſt, ſhe muſt be better managed, followed 
and governed, than in the field, ſo that if 
you would have her make a perfect hawk, 
and to be bold and venturous in thick woods, 
with the Falconer, the dogs, and the game, 
you muſt make a choice of the time, 
place and dogs. 8 


| Thetime 


PTE _ 
mould be early in the year, about 
January, February, or March, before the 
approach of the leaf ; but the beſt months 
for pheaſant-hawking, are November, De- 
cember, and January, after which you muft 
be preparing her for the mew, that ſhe may 
be early mewed, to fly in the field the next 
ſeafon for partridges. | hl dil] 
Having made choice of the place to fly 
your hawk in, and that you have let her go 
into her flight, be ſure to command your 
dogs behind you until you have found her, 
and if ſhe has killed the game, it is ſuffi- 
cient ; if not, but that you find her on the 
ground, out of an eagerneſs of the ſport, 
(as many will be at the firſt entrance) if 
there be any tree that ſhe may well ſee from 
it, ſet her thereon, otherwiſe keep her on 
your fiſt, and beat for it again; then if ſhe 
flies and kills it, keep the dogs F ck until 
you have found her, and ſuffer her to plume . 
and take her pleaſure for a time; then 
gently call in your dogs and walk about her, 
encouraging her with your voice, that ſhe 
may be acquainted with the noiſe; and when 
u ſee it convenient, ſtoop to It upon 

nees, and rending the chaps, give her blood 
in the throat, which will ck pleaſe her; 
pare away alſo the hard brain-pan from the 
reſt, and give her the head in her foor to 
eat, the ground hiding the body from her: 


. then having your dog (which muſt be under 
great command) cloſe by, when the has 


done, and begins to look about her, then 
throw the pheaſant amongſt thein, 'that ſhe 
may, together with ſome words of rebuke 
from you, make them give way with fear 
unto her; but let them be in her ſight, and 
having ſufficiently taken her pleaſure, take 
the pheaſants gently ſrom her, leaving the 
head in her foot, and let her eat it on the 
ground where the quarry lay, only reſerv- 
ing a little to take her to your firſt withal; 
then put on her hood and reward her, by 
which means you will much win her love to 
you. She will, according to theſe direc- 
tions, with a good keeper, fair flying, and 
two or three ſtaunch ſpaniels, be brought in 
a ſhort time, to good perfection in this 


Again, 


| ſport, 


CE? 


it down; nor will ſhe be 


u 
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Again, in order to embolden your hawk, 
to make her take a pheaſant from the perch 


with courage, obſerve the directions fol- 


lowing: before you fly her provide a dead 
Pheaſant or live one, which is beſt ; take it 
with you into the wood, and when you 
are diſpoſed to call your hawk for her ſup- 
per, and as ſhe is drawing and attending af- 


ter you for the ſame, having a convenient 
pole ready for your purpoſe, call your ſpa- 
niels about you to make them bay, and ſud- 
denly breaking the neck of the pheaſant, 

lift it up upon a bough, that the hawk 
may have ſight of it, and with your voice 
call and encourage her to come in and 
ſeize it, and if ſhe pulls it down, be ſure: | 


that you rebuke the dogs in ſuch manner, 
and keep them ſo at command, that they 
give her way at her deſcending, and that 
ſhe may plume and take her pleaſure there - 
on, which will ſo embolden her in a ſmall 
time, that when ſhe ſees a pheaſant take 
peareh, ſhe will immediately ſeize it and pull 

raid, of the dogs, 
for when they are once managed and brought 
into good ſubjection, they will know their 
duty, and be fearful of tranſgreſſing, fo that 
if you are abſent you may- venture them, 
but remember, by all. means, to have no 


ſtrange dogs, for one may ſpoil your ſport, 


them to hunt after any thing; nor is it con- 
venient to hunt with many ſpaniels, for two 
or three couple is enough to range and beat 


about a large wood, and to perch a phea- 


fant, -, | Pete 
_ PHEASANT-POWTS. Young phea- 
fants; for the driving. and taking of which 


within nets, when you have found out an 
eye of them, place your nets croſs the little 


paths and, ways they have made, which are 
much like ſheep tracts; and, if poſlible, 


you ſhould find out one of their principal | 
haunts, which may be gafily known by the 
bareneſs of the ground, their mutings, and 
the feathers which lie ſcattered about; and | 
always take the wind with you, for it is their 
cuſtom to run down the wind; place the | 
they take the appearance of the part they 
lie on; they are more ſuperficial 

F ; 


nets hollow, looſe, and circular-wiſe, the 


nether part muſt be faſtened ta the ground, 


by drawing the reſt into errors, and cauſing 


— 


. P H L. 
and the upper ſide lie hollow, ſo that when 


any thing ruſhes in, it may fall and entangle 


it. | 
Having ſo fixed thenet, go to the haunts, 
and if you find the eye ſcattered, with your 
call draw them together, and when you find 


they begin to cluck and pipe to one another, 
then forbear calling, and take an inſtrument, 


by ſome called a driver. (See Plate V. fig. 
6,) which is made of ſtrong white wands,, 
or oſiers, ſuch as baſket-makers uſe, which 
muſt be ſet in a handle; in two or three 
places it muſt be twiſted or bound about 
with ſmall oſiers, according to the figure. 
With this driver, ſo ſoon as you ſee the 
pheaſants gathered together, make a great 
noiſe on the boughs and buſhes about you, 
which will ſo frighten them, that they will 


all get cloſe together, and run away a little 


diſtance, and ſtand to hearken; then make 


the ſame noiſe a ſecond time, which will 
make them run again, and continue the 


ſame till you have driven them into your 
nets, for they may be drove like ſneep; but 


if it happens that they take a contrary way, 


then make a croaking noiſe, as it were in their 
faces, which will preſently turn them the 
right way, as you would have them; but in 
ſing the driver, firſt obſerve ſecrecy, in 
keeping yourſelf out of their fight, for if 
they eſpy you, they will run and hide them- 
ſelves in holes, under ſhrubs, and will not ſtir 
till night. Secondly, take time and leiſure,, 
for raſhneſs and over. much haſte ſpoils the 
ſport. See PHEASANTS. nd 
PHEYCTANE. {in horſes] A diforder 


after inflammation of the eyes ; there ſome-- 


times remains either puſtules filled with 
purulent matter (theſe are called puſtules), 
or they are filled with a tranſparent hu- 
mour,, and then they are called phlyc- 


rene. F 


When puſtules ariſe on the tunica con- 


e 


Jjunctiva, they are reddiſh at the firſt, and; 
| afterwards white; but when they are on the 


cornea, they are duſky at the firſt, and, in. 
time, turn white. Lis 625 ently 
The phlyctæne are tranſparent, hence 


than the 
puſtules, 
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puſtules, and are not ſo difficult - to re- 


move. COLES 1 | 
All the danger from puſtules, and from 


N is their becoming ulcers of a bad 
ind 


„which heal with difficulty. * 
The cure is the ſame in both caſes. In 


the beginning you may attempt to diſperſe 
them, by waſhing them two or three times 


a-day with a ſolution of ten grains of ſac- 
breed in woods, ſea-rocks;' Sc. and by the 


charum ſaturni, in four ounces of roſe- 


water: and when they give way, you may 
waſh them with equal parts of brandy and 
water: but if they neither diſperſe nor burſt 


ſoon, the beſt way is to open them-with a 


- 


lancet, and then dreſs them with the ſap- 


- 


Phire water. 
| Sapphire Water. 


Take of lime-water, one pint : crude ſal 


ammoniac, one dram ; let them ſtand in a 
copper veſſel, or with a few bits of copper, 
until the water is of a blue ſapphire co- 


lour. | | | 
PIAFFEUR, is a proud ſtately horſe, 


who being full of mettle or fire, reſtleſs 


and forward, with a great deal of motion, 
and an exceſſive eagerneſs to go forwards, 


makes this motion; the more that you en- 


deavour to keep him in, he bends his legs 


up to his belly: he ſnorts, traverſes, if he 
can, and by his fiery action ſhews his reſt- 


iveneſs, when ſome, though very improper-- 


ly, ſay he dances. | 
Such horſes as theſe, or ſuch as are bred 


to paſſage upon a, ſtraight line, -are much 


admired in carouſals and magnificent feſti- | 
| 1 ++ 4 tle over his noſtril: he is a full bodied pi- 


vals, 


PICKER. HonxsE-PIck ER, is an iron in- 


ſtrument five or ſix inches long, bent or 
crooked on one ſide, and flat and pointed 


on the other, uſed by grooms to cleanſe the 
inſide of the manage horſes feet, and pick 
out the earth and ſand that has got into 


PIGEON. A domeſtic bird, very well 
known, and ſed in order to be eaten: Iſhall 


chiefly mention thoſe thet are bred in pi- 


geon or dove-houſes; ſome there are, for 


want of the convenieney of ſuch houſes, 
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that are bred in coops and dove-cotes;; in 
general we reckon but two ſorts of pigeons, 
the wild and the tame; the tame rough- 
footed ones differ not much from the wild, 
only they are ſomewhat bigger, and more 
familiar: the wild uſually perch upon trees, 
being ſeldom ſeen on the ground, and are 
very good food. e ee nn 

By wild pigeons, are meant thoſe that 


tame, ſuch as are bred in dove-houſes. 
There are indeed many ſorts of pigeons, 
ſuch as carriers, croppers, powters, horſe- 


men, runts, jacobins, turbits, helmets, 


nuns, tumblers, barbs, petits, owls, ſpots, 
trumpeters, ſhakers, turnets, finikins, Sc. 
from which proceed, when they are con- 
trarily matched together, baſtard bred pi- 
geons, ſuch as are called, from the cropper 
or powter, and the carrier, powting horſe- 
men; from the tumbler and the horſeman, 
dragoons: of the generality of theſe I ſhall 
ſay but little, they being only kept for fan- 


cy, and not for the profit of the table, though 


the ſame method is to be uſed in breeding 


There are different ſorts" of runts, one | 


called Spaniſh runts, generally of a blood- ' 


red or mottled colour: they are very looſe 


feathered, and large bodied; but breed not 
ſo often as the ſmaller ſorts. 


Horſemen: are excellent breeders, and 


are not eaſily took; the common Zygliſh 


, 


well. 1 dint bo, 3 HH, 1% 1 160 
The pigeon called the leghorn, is a ſort 
of runt, only diſtinguiſhed by a little wat- 


runt is a good ſized pigeon, and breeds 
| th» 4 urn 2667 5: 


geon, whoſe feathers lie cloſe to his bay | 
and is an excellent breeder, and generally 
of a grizzled colour, ermined round the 
nel 31155 1305 EATS MENTED 427 Bae, -* 
To thoſe who keep pigeons for the ſake” 
of good breeding, I would recommend baſ- 
tard-bred pigeons, ſuch as powting-horſe- 


men, powting dragoons, from a powter, or 


cropper, and a leghorn ; the reaſon is, fuch 
pigeons will breed nine or ten pair of young 
ones in a year, for the little puff of wind 


thrown in from the powter, gives them a 
| was heat 


P:17G7 


heat and mirth; they will continualy be | 
playing or courting, and when the have 
young ones, will feed them well, Which a 
cropper,. by reaſon of che bigneſs of his 


„ ſeldom doth. e 


= 


Carriers breed but | 
pair a year for them is much, by reaſon of 


their cold nature: they are conſtant lovers, 


and very rarely tread any but their own 
mate, and therefore hard to match when ſe- 


parate ; they will often take three months 


Time 2c 1 „ 

On the contrary, a powter will tread any 
hen that will let him, at any time; and 
take him from his own mate, and he will 
match to another in a day or two; for that 


baſtard-bred. pigeons are molt ſerviceable 
for thoſe who breed. them to ſupply the, 


table. | 7 N 3 

Great care muſt be taken to make con- 
venient places to breed in; each pair of pi- 
geons muſt be ſure to have two nelts, with 
baſkets in them is beſt, for before one pair 
can go out of the neſt, or fred themſelves, 


the old ones will lay, and be ſetting : nay, . 
I-have often ſeen. a ſecond pair. Be ſure 


when you take the young ones, clean the 
neſt, or put in a clean baſket, for cleanli- 
neſs is a great hel. 5 | 
Nover let them want meat, for if you do 
they cannot, be provided, with ſoft meat in 
their crop when the young batch, which 
if wanting, the young ones certainly die : 


or if you feed the old ones by hand, they 


will go feed their young immediately with 
what they get, which they not being able 
to digeſt, kills them; ſo that the beſt way 
is to let them have meat always by them in 
a box, with a hopper in it made for that 
purpoſe. r : 
Breed young ones for ſtock in the ſpring, 
thoſe bred in the winter being. generally 
crampt, and never prove good, breeders. 
The reaſon why I recommend baſkets to 
breed in, is, tame. pigeons ſeldom build 
their neſts, the want of which a baſker 
' ſupplies. Be ſure take care no vermin 


come among them. N 
Of thoſe. bred in pigeon- houſes, the grey 


„ 


0! 
r 


ated rin 13 ETEY, 
lowly, three or four 


8 
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is beſt; and ſhe generally ſhews her fruit-. 
. fulneſs by the redneſs of her eyes and ſcet, 
and by the ring of gold colour which is 
| about her neck. php; 75 y 

| . There are two ſeaſons in the year wherein 
you may ſtock your pigeon-houſe, the firſt 
is May; for as theſe pigeons having much 
ſtrengthened themſelves during the winter, 
they are in a condition ſoon to yield profit 
to the buyer. Secondly, in Auguſt there 
are a great number of young pigeons that 
have been well fed with the corn which 


| their dams, both cocks and hens, have 


lentifully - ſupplied them with, from the 

arveſt in that ſeaſon. 

Lou mult take care to furniſh your pi- 

eon-houſe according to the bigneſs of it; 
1f you put. but a few in it, it will be a great 
while before you will have the pleaſure of 
eating 8 pigeons, for you muſt take 
none out of the pigeon-houſe before it is 
well ſtocked. 

Be ſure to feed them in hard weather, 
and in benting time, which is when the 
corn is in the ear, and keep out the vermin, 
and you will never want ſtock. 

It 1s good to give them loam, mixed with 
ſalt and cummin ſeed, mixed well, made up 
in lumps and dried ; it provokes luſt, and 
helps them in breeding. 4 5 
Be ſure never to let them want freſh 
water. The beſt food is tares; the morn- 
ings and evenings are proper times to give 
them their meat, and never at noon, for 
fear of breaking their reſt, which they uſu- 
ally take at that hour, which rooſt is very 
neceſſary to make them thrive with the 
food which they eat. 1 e 

To hinder pigeons from quitting the pi- 
geon-houſe, take the head and feet of a 
gelt goat, and boil them together till the 
fleſh ſeparates from the bone : take this 
fleſh and boil it again in the ſame liquor, 


{ till the whole is conſumed ; bruiſe into this 


decoction, which is very thick, ſome pot- 
ter's earth, out of which you are to take 
all the ſtones, vetch, dung, hemp, food 
and corn; the whole muſt be kneaded to- 
gether and reduced to a paſte, or dough, 


which form into ſmall loaves about the 
e 7 55 thick- 
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means they will be fat in a very 
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thickneſs of two fiſts, and dry them in the | 


fat or oven, and take care it do not burn 
when they are baked; lay chem in ſeveral 
parts of the pigeon-hauſe, and as fooh 48 
they ate fer 115 the pigeons” will amule 
themfelves with pech thetri, and find- 
ing ſome taſte there which gates them, 
they will keep fo cloſe to it that they will 
1 afterwards leave it but with regret. 
Others tzkee 1 Handff of File, which "they 
candy, and afterwards put into the pigeon- 
houſe. Some take a'goat's head and boil” 
it in water with ſalt, cummin, hemp and 
urine, and then expoſe it in the pigeon- 
hauſe, with which they amuſe the pigeons.” 
Laftly, there are thofe who fry miller in 
honey, adding a little water to reren it's 
burning; this preparation is at to 
them, and will caufe them to Ws h an 
affettion ſor their ordinary habitation, that 
ſo far from abandoning it themfelves, they 
will draw ſtrange pigeons to it. 
Pigeons will live eight years, burthey are 
** rolific for the firſt four yrars, after- 
wills they are worth nothing, for when 
they are once paſt that age, all they do is 
to deprive you of the profit you might 
reap by others that are younger. It is 
ſomething difficult to know how to dittin- | 
guiſh. their age. | 


If you would farnith your ee with | pig 
| foot high and raiſed above half a foet on the 


young ones in the winter, and feed daintily, 
you muſt not tarry for them till they can 
ly, but take them when they are grown 
pretty ſtrong ; pluck the largeſt quiſls out 
of theit wings, which will confine them to 
their neſts; others tie their feet, or elſe 
break the bones of their legs, by which” 
ſhort time, 
becauſe the ſubſtance of the houriffment 
they receive being then nor fo much diſ- 
perſed, turns into fart. 
P|GEON-HOUSE, a piece of economy. 
of which a great deal may be ſaid, there 
being an infinite number of things to be 
obſerved, in order to get a pigeon-houſe 
that may be advantageous and profitable 
to you. To begin therefore: the firſt thing 
ts, to pitch upon a convenient place, of 
Which none is more proper tha in the 
middle of a court yard, which is. ſuppoſed 


As to tlie bigneſt 


1 


EU 
to be ſpacious enough, df il en Wien 


b. 'reaſon' pi a fearf 


geons are natura 

| politibn; "an the leaft iſe! AGE! 
Sache therm: ee tis; thut they al- 

| houſes With moch care, 


_ ma 
| and'a Ls cal of reaſon, at ſueh à diſ- 


ces! that the rufling noife' of the trees. 
ber the wind, and the over mutmur- 
ings of the water may not alright then. 
s of che pigeon-houſe, 
that depends upon h ee fancy of [thoſe WD 
build them; beck it is better go ſhould*be- 
ſpacious than too little; and for it's fort 
the round is to be preferred before the 
ſquare ones, becauſe rats eannot ſo eaſily. 
come at the one as at the other's and che 
round houſe is alſo mofe t ious, 
becauſe you may by che means of the dadder 
turning upon an axis, eaſily viſit all thae 
is within the pigeon-houfe, and come near 
the neſt Lichen being pr and take 
wr Pie grons in them ; fo may 
thi the conveniency of this 142d 
der id. a'ro Wok += nnr ene = 
A Spi ene REY 29912; 110 
o hinder rats from getting on the | 
bat Bas into a pĩgeon houſe, they aſten tian 
plates to a certain t, and in ſuch 
places where they foreſee: the fats might 
pats,” at the ourward angles ef à ſcquare 
igeon-hovfe ; theſe plates 6vght to bea 


ſides, ſo that when the rats come to them 
and cannot catch hold of them, they fall 
upon the iron ſpikes whieh are uſually 
fixed at the bottom, or the 1 "Wome oe 
foreſee they may fall. 

Cure ſhotild allo be had mer dhe eben- 
houſe fhould be placed at foe nal «dif. 
tance ſrom water, that the pigeons may 
carry it to their young ones: and the ſame 
being a Httle warmed in their bills, it will 
be more wholeſome for them than ren it 
e Rs TO IR 

The boards Ak cover the pigeon- 
howſe ſrould be well joined together, in 
ſuch manner that neither rats nor wind can 
paſs through; the covering ſhould be ſuch. 
that no rain may penetrate through it, 


n as an ro be ruiſed ke 5" if 


ki) 


*piric 
lid foundations, the: floor good, the 
$5 building firm, and welb — becaufe | 
pPigrons dung has un iu property of ruihing 
e muſt 
oed, and white - waſned within and without, 
that being the colour molt pleaſing to the 
pigeons// It muſt be a conſtant caution, | 
1 herd be nd window or opening of the | 


ar't 


muſt be days, as much as poſſible, 
placed to the ſouth, for pigeons love di- 
"realy to feel the ſun, and eſpecially in 
winter; but if by reaſon of the ſituation | 
of the place, you, can do nd otherwiſe | 
thun make the window of the pigeon- | 
Auſe td face tothe north, you muſt always | 
keep it hor cloſe in cold weather, and open 
it in ſummer, that the cooling air may have 
paſſage intothe place, which is refreſhing 
und deligktſul to pigeons in that ſeaſon of 
tlie year. 5 % nvmer ed ner 
The pigeon-houſe ſhould har two cinc- 
turts bilitr without, either of fret ſtone or 


middle of the pigeon-houfe, and the other 
under the window, through which the pi- 
eons go in and out cheſe tuo incloſures are 
made dn porpoſe that the birds may reſt 
upon them when they return out of the 
fields : you ſhould have à portcullis at the 
window before mentioned, for the egreſs 
and regreſs of the pigeons, iich portcullis 
muſt be ſomething larger than the window 
orapetrure; which ſhould be ice? 
well faſtened to the wall; to k ep the rats 
from (cothitig up: this porteullis may be 
raiſed up ot 
and evening, by the means of à board faſt- 
ened to a pully, which is to be fixed about 
che fad indew j and dhäg cord, nay hang 
don ſbo loi that it may be- reached wich- 
- out! any trouble. er C19 3009 bit zgufc | 
To manage this affair wel, the door | 
: ſhould be always placed in ſight of che 
-dwelling- houſe, whether che pigeon-houſe 
be built within or without the coart;yard, 
: though'you-arc obliged- to make the der 
to o on the north (ide; from whenee the 
wind that blows is very incommodious to 
the pigeons,” becauſe the maſter of che fa - 


- 1 


pigeon-Hoùſe: co che eaſtward, bod they | 


Harpet: one of which is to reach to the 


re Which mould be lined with tin, g 


Hed down' every why: i 


r 


mily way keep in we thaſe that go in 
and come out of the pigeon houſe; and to 
prevent the inconveniency that may ariſe 
ffom the north wind, make a double door 
to it, and by that means deſend your pi- 
geon - hauſe from the ſeverity of the cold air. 
As to the neſts or coves of the pigeon- 
houſe, ſome build them in the wall with 
ſtat hricks in ſuch a manner, that they are 
long and ſquare, and dark iſh at the bottom, 
Which is a thing. theſe birds covet : thoſe 
neſts would have continued to be among 
the firſt rank, if amongſt others the inven- 
tion of; | earthen pots had not been found 
dur; beſides, thoſe built in the wall have 
very often ſome chink or other, th 
which rats may get into them, whereas the 
pot being all of a- piece, entirely keeps 
them out, unleſs it be at the mouth. Others 


make uſr of tound tiles, placed one upon 
| _anotber; repreſenting the ſhape of a pipe 


10 tedtive water in, and they range them 
half @ foot diſtant from each other upon 
bricks, fitted above as well as below to the 
roundneſs af theſe tiles, which alſo ſerve to 
ſeparate the neſts: but this is not ſo good 
As either of the others. Be ſure their neſts 
er holes bt made dtſh- ſaſhioned at the bor- 
tom (as they do not always build neſts) 
then the eggs will keep in the middle, and 
the pigeon muſt ſet true upon them, which 
if otherwiſe they will roll aſide, and for 
want of proper heat, even though the pi- 
geon ſets well in her neſt, will chill and 
certainly fpail. But in what manner fo- 
ever theſe neſts are made, you muſt be 
very exact, that they ſheuld be rather too 
big than too little, to the end that the 
cock and the hen may have room to ſtand in 
ri : 1 
Fhe firſt range of theſe neſts, be they 
made as bu plc aſe, mult always be four 
feet diſtant from the ground, ſo that the 
wall underneath being very ſmooth, the rats 
may not be able to get up. You muſt ob- 
ſerve in the firſt place, that if you build 
theſe neſts or coves with-carthen pots; to 
plart them checquer-xiſe, and not ſquare 
dur uver another: in the ndut place, you 


| 


muſt not raiſe their neſts any higher than 
Ty 2 within 


purpoſe, pl 


$þ aniſb 


are diſtin 
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| within three feet of the top of the pigeon- 


houſe; and thirdly, you muſt cover che laſt 


rats, which may happen to come down.from 
the top, may get in to them. All theſe 
neſts ſhould be built level with the wall, 
which ſhould be ſmooth and well whitened. 
Vou may, and it will be very much to the 


mouth, a ſmall flat ſtone, which comes out 
of the wall three or four fingers broad, for 
the pigeons to reſt upon when they go in or 


come out of their neſts, or When bad wea- | - 


ther obliges them to RW to the Pigeon- 
houſe. F nbd 

TAME PIGEONS ; of theſe there are 
ſeveral ſpecies. | 

- Runts, the largeſt kind of pigeons, call- 


ed by the. 1talians, tronfo; but theſe may 
t 1 be diſtinguiſhed into greater or ſmall. 

: thoſe which are commonly called the 
| runts are much eſteemed, being the 


* eſt. ſort of pigeon, but are ſluggiſnh, 
ws. more flow of flight than the ſmaller 
fort of runts ; but the: ſmaller runts are 


better breeders, and quick er of flight, for 
which they are eſteemed. As for the co- 
lours of their feathers, they are uncertain, 
ſo that a judgment cannot be made of the 


fort by them. 


Ihe next which makes the largeſt figure, | 
but is not in reality the largeſt bird, is the 
cropper, ſo called, becauſe they uſually do, - 
by attrafting the air, blow up their crops 
to an extraordinary bigneſs," even ſo as to 
be -ſometimes as large as their bodies. 
This ſort is the moſt valued, according as 


it can ſwell up it's crop to the larger fize. 


The bodies of this ſort are about the 


bigneſs of the-ſmaller runt, but are ſome- 


what more ſlender; this ſort alſo is of vari- | 
ous colours in the feather s. 
The ſhakers; theſe are of two forts, © viz. |: 
the broad-tailed ſhaker, and the narrow- 


tailed ſhaker: theſe are fo called, becauſe 


they are almoſt conſtantly wagging their 
heads and necks up and down the broad 
uiſhed from the narrow, in that 


the broad-tailed ſort abounds with tail fea- 


— — — — p —jö— — 


ace before every neſt- door or 


6 


range of thoſe neſts with a board a foot and 
a half broad, and ſet ſlanting, ſor fear the 


? 


| tinguiſhing 


( 


"FG 


thers/ about twenty-Un in-number; but the 
narrow - tailed ſhakers have not ſo many. 
Thbeſe, when they walk; carry their tail⸗-⸗ 
feathers and creſt ſpread abroad like a turky- 
_ z they have likewiſe a e, of a- 
ers, 3 otnat 
et Thee jscobines, or cappers; Miche 
called, on account of certain feathers which 
turn up about the back part of the head: 
ſome of this ſort are rough ſooted; they 
are ſhort billed, the iris of their eye of A 
pearl colour, and the head is Ty 
White. 
The turbit, which an foppaſe to be a 
corruption of the word corbeck, or eurtbeke, 


as they are called by the Dutch! which 
ſeems to be derived of the French, court. 
Lec, and ſignifies a ſhort bill, for which this 
_ pigeon is remarkable; for the-head is flat, 


and the feathers on the breaſt ſpread both 
ways, Theſe are much of the ſame. ine with 


the Jacobinen. Deo ont: 


The carriers, are bee 40 called from 


the uſe which is ſometimes made of them 


in carrying of letters to and fro: certain it 


is that they are very nimble meſſengers, for 


ſome authors affirm that it has been found 
by experience, that one of theſe * 
will fly, three miles a minute, or from 67. 
 Alban's to London in ſeven minutes „ this 
has been tried by experiments. 

We have an account of their ties ad 


repaſſing with en ee, Hirtius and 


Brutus, at the — 4 of Modena, who had, 
by laying meat them in ſome bigh 
places, uſed their pigeons to-fly-from place 
* place for their meat, they having 
3 kept chem hungry, and ina * 
Phet 
'T hefariiminnd are about the dae of com- 


mon pigeons, and of z dark blue, or 


blackiſh colour, which is one way of diſ- 
them from other ſorts: they 
are alſo remarkable for having their eyes 


compaſſed 3 my —_ wet of nak- 
ed ſpongy ſkin, and for having the upper 
chap. of their beak covered more than half 
from the head, with a double cruſt of the 
like naked ſungous body. The bill or 
| „ long and black. 


"Theſe 


PIG 


Theſe birds have this quality, that 


they are carried many miles ſrom the place 
where they are | bred and brought up, or 
have themſelves hatched or bred up any 
young ones; they will immediately return 
home as ſoon as they are let to 


* 
- 


fly. 
When perſons would uſe them 333 | 


they myſt order them in the following 
manner: E in 001g tg 

IJ vo friends muſt agree to keep them, the 
one at London, and the other at #ind/or, or 
any other place; he that liveth at Winadſor 
muſt take two or three cocks or hens which 
were bred at his friend's at London, and the 
other two or three that were bred at 


Mindſor : when the perſon at London has 


occaſion to ſend any advice to his friend 


at Windſor, he muſt roll up a little piece 
of paper, and tie it gently with a ſmall 


ſtring paſſed through it, about the pigeon's 


1 F -,·· . $226 9891 244% 

But you muſt remember, that the 
pigeons you deſign to ſend with a letter, 
muſt be kept pretty much in the dark, and 
without meat for eight or ten hours before 
they are turned out, and then they will riſe 
and turn round till they have found their 
way, and continue their flight till they have 
got Mo nt; 12 

With two or three of theſe pigeons on 


each fide, a correſpondence might be carried 


on in a very expeditious manner, eſpecially 
in matters of curioſity, Sc. 


The Berbary pigeon, or barb, is another | 


ſort,” whoſe bill is like that of the turbit, 
ſhort and thick, baving a broad and naked 
circle of a ſpongy white ſubſtance round 
about the eye, like that of the carrier pi- 


geon; the iris of the eye is white, if the ſea- 


thers of the pinion are inclinable to a darker 


colour, but is red if the feathers are white, 
as is obſerved. in other birds. 


Smiters, are ſuppoſed to be the ſame that 


the Dutch call dragers; this ſort ſhake their 


wings as they fly, and riſe commonly in a 
Circular manner in their flight, the males, 
ſor the moſt part, riſing higher than the fe- 


with their wings, which makes a noiſe that 
may be heard à great way off, which often 


* 


| females among pigeons, it is chiefly known 


| 


is the cauſe of their 


PIG . 


eee 
their. quill feathers. Rr n n 

Theſe very much reſemble the Tumbler 
pigeon, the difference chiefly is, that the 
Tumbler is ſomewhat ſmaller, and in its 
flight will tumble icſelf backward over its 
head; the diverſity of colours inthe feathers 
makes no difference. 3961 He 
The Helmet pigeon is diſtinguiſhed from 


the others, becauſe it has the head, the 


quill-feathers, and the tail-feathers, always 


of one colour, ſometimes black, ſometimes 


white, or red, or blue, or yellow, but the 
_ feathers of the body are of a different 
colour. :- 


The Light Horſeman ; this is ſuppoſed 


to be a croſs ſtrain, between a cock Crop- 
per and a hen of the Carrier breed, becauſe 
they ſeem. to. partake of both, as appears 
from the excreſcence of fleſh upon their 
bills, and the ſwellings of their crops ; 
theſe are not inclined to leave the place of 
their birth, or the houſe that they have been 
uſed to. . 
The Baſtard-bill pigeon is ſomething 
bigger than the Barbary pigeon; they have 
ſhort bills, and are generally ſaid to have 
red eyes, though probably thoſe coloured 


eyes belong only to thoſe that have white 


feathers. TRY 
here isa pigeon called the Turner, which 
is ſaid to have a tuft of feathers hanging 
backwards on the head, which parts like a 
horſe's mane, + „ 
There is alſo a pigeon of the ſmaller ſort, 
called the Finikin, but in other reſpects like 
the former. | 

There is another pigeon called the Spot, 
ſuppoſed, (and with judgment) to take its 
name from a ſpot on the forehead, juſt above 
the bill, and the feather of its tail always of 
the ſame colour with the ſpots, and all the 
other feathers are white. 


The Mahomet, or Mawmet pigeon, fup- 


poſed to be brought from Turky, which is. 
lingular for its large black eyes, but the 


males, and frequently falling and ſlabbing ge | ST | 


On. 


Io diſtinguiſh. which are the males and 
by 


a ſmall weak voice, and chomabe n 


| ſtrong wheaten ſtraw, of a good length, 
bird-lime them well, lay them on the ground 


PIG | 
by the voice and cooing, the females having | 


drep' voice. J erg 
The ſood which is generally given N. 
geons is tares, hut if ſpurry feeds were mixed | fpo 


with them, or buck- wheat, thoſe grains | 
would forward their breeding; however, 
with only tares they may be. expected to 
breed eight or nine times a year z but per- 
haps they ſeldom hatch above one at a time; 
though if they be in full vigour de win 
breed a pair at one fitting, f 

In the feeding of pigeons; it is advifeable 
not to let them have more 1 one time 
than they can eat, becauſe they are ap to 
roſs it: about and loſe a great deal of it; ſo 
that the eontrivanee-of Fling a ſtone bottle 
with their meat, and placing the mouth 
downwards, fo that it may come within aan 
inch of a plain or table, will yu Aa upp 
as they feed. 

And ſomething chene e | 
be uſed about their water, by the bottle be- 
ing reverſed with the mouth into a narrow 
ſhaltow ciſtern; but they muſt by no means 
be without water, they being of themſelves 
a dry bird, and Mn to ne u | 


| 


T 0 take Pictons, Rooks and Canons aon | 
new pied or ſown Ground. | 


Take a good number of ſmall wigs, of | 


where pigeons, c. frequent, and they will 
ſoon be entangled with them; and in order 
to allure to your twigs or ſtraws, you may 
tie two or three Magners to "Os Hoe, 
among the eien [O35 4 


| Another . 


Cut ſome ſheets of thiek 0180 5 ber, 
each into about eight E making them 
up in the ſhape of a ſugar-loaf, and lime 
the inſide of them three or four days before 
you intend to uſe them; put into each pa- 
per, near the bottom, three or four grains of 


to oppoſe or (expel the infection of ehe 


| and uſeful for the good of manbind; but 
he obſerves, that the biting of a 


corn, and lay theſe papers up and down the 


PIT 
ground, av Much as you can under clodꝭ of 
— early in the motniag, boſote che p- 
geons, We, come to ſced. The more rs 
you lay the greater you may expect your 
rt. When the pigeons come to feed they = 
will ſee the corn, and by the in the 
heads to reach it, will get hood-winked by 
the paper ſticking to their heads, which will 
occaſion them to take wing, and fly holt u 
right till they have ſpent themſelves, when 
they will come nnen 
eakily taken. a 5 111 
PIKRB. A very long-lived fiſh, according 
to. Lord Baron and Geſner, who lay be out- 
lives all other fiſhy whieh is a pity, as heiss 
an abſolute tyrant of the froſty water The 
largeſt are the coarſer food; and the ſmalleſt 
are always accounted beſt: this fiſi never 
ſwims in ſhoals, but reſts-by himſelf —_ 
being naturally very bold and daring; and 
will ſeize almoſt upon any thing, even de- 


| vour his oon kind: he breeds but once a 


year, and ſpawns ih Februuty or March: The 
beſt ſort is found inrivers, the worſt in meres 


and-ponds, His common food is either 


een frogs,” or Wane "an he dan 


get. 11. ine 
The pikis debe bes Wilen. 


ö 1ancholy; and a bold fiſh : melaneholy, be- 
cauſe he always ſwims or refts himſelf alone, 


and never ſwims in ſhoals or with com 
as roach and dace, and moſt other an do: 
and bold, becauſe he fears not a Fm pop it 
to ſee br to he ſeen of any de 
trout and chub, and all a fie 2 
And it is obſerved by Ggſner, that the 


| Jawa dotiony and hearts and'galls of pikes, 


are very medicinable for ſeveral diſeaſes, or 
to (top blood, toabate fevers, to eure | 


agus; and to be many ways medieinable 


Pike i 1 
nomous and hard to be end. 

PIK E- FISHING. Tbete ae e ways to 
take the pike, by the ledger and the walk - 
ing-bair. - The ledger: baits fixed in one 
certain place, and may contihue'While the 
angler is abſent; this muſt be a live bait, 
of fiſh: or frog; of fiſh, ECP is #/dace, 

. roach, 


I XK 


- roach or perch z of frogs, the yelloweſt are | 


beſt, In uſing the ledger-bait, if it be a 
fiſh, tick your books through his upper lip, 


and then faſtening it to a ſtrong line, at 


leaſt twelve or fourteen yards long, tie the 
other end of the line, either to ſome ſtake 
in the ground, or to the bough of a tree 
neat the pike's uſual haunt; which done, 
wind your line on a forked ſtick, big enough 
to keep the bat ſrom drawing it under 
water, all, encept half a yard, or a little 
more; and your ſtick mult have a ſmall 
cleſt at the end, into which faſten your 
line, but ſo that when the pike comes, 
he may caGly draw it forth, and have line 
co to to go to his hold and pouch the 
IT, | WDM TS] 
Bot if the bait be a frog, put the arm- 
ing- wire in at his mouth, and out at his 
gills, then with ' a fine needle and ſilk 
ſew the upper part of his leg, with one 
ſtitch only, to your arming-wire, or tie 
his leg gently, above the upper joint, to the 
A w ⁰MTm mei 9077 2M] 8, 
There is a way of trolling for pike, with 
a winch to wind ĩt up; this fiſh being very 
ſtrong, your rod muſt not be too flender at 
top, where ſhould be placed a ring for your 
which line is to be of 


line to run 
ſitk, two yards and a quarter next the hook, 
it muſt be double, and ſtrongly armed with 


wire about ſeven inches: ſaſten ſome ſmooth 
lead upon the ſhank of the hook, and hav- 
ing placed it in the mouth of your ftth-bair, 
with your lead fink it with his head down- 
wards, ſo move your bait up und down, and 
if you feed the fiſh at the hock, give him 
length enough to run away with the bate 
and pouch it, then ſtrike him with a ſmart 
| jerk. Obſerve in trolling to put your ar- 
ing-wire in at the mouth of the. gudgeon, 
(the beſt bait) and/thruſtingaralong by the 
back, bring it out again by the tail, and 
there faſten it with à thread, having your 
reel in your hand, and your line fixed to 
your hook through a ring at the top of your 
rod; then move your bait up and down in 
ſome likely place in the water, as you walk - 
gently by the river · ſide. When you feel him 
2 be him line enough, and 
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not to ſtrike him too quick or too fiercely, 
leſt you endanger your tackle and loſe your 
fiſh : if you fiſh at ſnap, give him leave to 
run a little, and then ſtrike the contrary 
way to which he runs: but for this method 
of angling a ſpring-hook is beſt, and your 
tackle mult be much more ſtrong than for 
the troll. 
It you: fiſh with a dead bait for a pike, 
take minnows, yellow frogs, dace, or roach, 
and having diffolved gum of jey in oil of 
ſpike, anoint your bait therewith, caſting 
it where pikes frequent; after it has lain a 
little while at the bottom, draw it-to the 
top, and fo up the ſtream, and you will 
quickly perceive a pike very eagerly follow- 
ing it. They bite beſt about three in the 
aſternoon, in clear water, with a gentle gale, 
in the middle of ſummer to the latter end 
of autumn, and in winter, all day long; and 
in the latter end and beginning of the ſpring, 
he bites moſt eagerly early in the morning, 
and late in the evening. See Huxixo, Ax- 
GLING; Ec. 71 
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PILLAR. Moſt great manages have pil- 


ars fixed in the middle of the manage- 


ground, to point out the center; but all 
manages in general have, upon the ſide or 
circumference, other pillars placed two and 
two, at certain diſtances, from whence they- 
are called the two pillars, to diſtinguiſh. 
them ſrom that of the center. | 
When we ſpeak of the former, we call it 
working round the pillar, and when we re- 
fer to the other two, we call it, working be- 
tween the two pillars. 5 
The pillar of the center ſerves 


wg to regulate 


| 


| and adjuſt the extent of ground, to the end 


that the manage upon volts may be per- 
formed with method and juſtneſs, and that 
they may work in a fquare by rule and mea- 
ſure, upon four: lines of the volt, which 
Hught to be imagined at an equal diſtance 
from the center. 
It ſerves likewiſe to break unruly high 
mertled horſes, without endangering the ri- 
der, the horſe being tied to a long rope, 

one end of which is made faſt to a pi lar, and 
managed by a ma” placed by the pillar, 
} 


Which 


that he may know it, and fly from 


| 45 4 

which keeps the horſe in ſubjection, and 
hinders him from flying out. 

To break ſuch an unruly fiery horſe, and 
make him go forwards, put the caveſſon 
upon him, and make faſt the rope to the 
middle ring and to the pillar, trot him round 
the pillar without any perſon on his back, 


and fright him with the ſhambrier or rod, 
the leaſt 


appearance of a blow. r. 
This done, you may mount him round 
the pillar, and put him on, ſo as that he 
ſhall not be able either to rear up or to ſtop 
in order to do miſchief, for the dread of the 
ſhambrier will prevent all diſorders, and 
hinder him ſrom ſtopping, f 
The Duke of Newcaſtle 


N 


ſays, this is the 


only caſe in which the uſe of the pillar | 


ſhould be ſuffered, for in general, he is fo 
far from approving of the pillar, that he 
affirms, it only ſpoils horſes, becauſe round 
it they only work by rota, and having their 
eyes always fixed upon the ſame objects, 
know not how to manage elſewhere, but 
inſtead of obeying the hand and the heels, 
know nothing but the rope and the ſham- * 
ber,, helh 56. 61 36465, dagels 

In ſuch manages as have not this pillar, 
you muſt imagine a place where it ſhould 
be, that is, you muſt conſider the middle of 
the ground as the center, in order to regu- 
late and facilitate manages upon rounds. 
See Ropk and Rp ES. 

The two pillars are placed at the diſtance 
of two or three paces the one from the 
other. | | Wo $1.1 

We put a horſe between theſe, with a 

caveſſon of leather or cord, mounted with 
two big ropes, that anſwer from the one pil- 
lar to the other. | | 

You muſt ply your horſe with the caveſſon 
ropes, and make him riſe between the two 
pillars : when once he has got a habit of 
curvetting with eaſe, he will give you a 
good ſeat on horſeback, and by the liberty 
of his poſture make you keep the counter. / 
poiſe of your body, and teach you toſtretch 
aut your hams. | | | 

_ PINCHING [in Horſemanſhip] is when 
a horſe ſtanding ſtill, the rider keeps him 


* 


|" faſt with the beldle- hand, und 


ſoft, take it o 


„ — 
„ 


ground: the machine repreſented by 
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| applies the ' 
ſpurs juſt to the hair of hipſides.'! 
. PIP. A diſtemper incident to hawks; it 
ceeds from cold and moiſtneſs in the 
ad, or by feeding on groſs meats in the 
ſummer-time, that ; 4 not been waſhed 
well in gold err , $3 
For the cure: give the hawk with her 
caſting at night, a ſcouring pill of agaric, 


or hiera picra, for two or three days toge- 


ther, and waſh her tongue with roſe-water, 
and anoint it for three or four days with oil” 


of ſweet almonds; and when the pip is © 


thoroughly ripe, i. e. when it is white and 

with a ſharp awl or bodkin, 

and afterwards anoint the wound with oil of 

ſweet almonds. | £1 
If the hawk has the pip in her foot, then 

caſt her, and cut out the core or corn in the 


ball of it, and apply a plaiſter of galbanum, 


white pitch, and Venice turpentine, ſpread 
on ſoft leather, and tied on ſo faſt that it 
may not come off, but yet not ſo ſtraight as 
to hurt her; then let her ſtand on a perch 
ſoft lined, keep her warm, and dreſs her 
three or four times a week till ſhe is well. 
PISSING or Broop [in Horſes] may 
proceed from divers cauſes, ſometimes by 
being ridden over-hard, or laboured beyond 
his ſtrength, and by carrying too heavy bur- 
dens on his body; at other times it may be 
by ſome vein broken in his body, on which 


blood will frequently iſſue out of his body; 


or it may proceed from ſome ſtone fretting 
upon his kidnies, and from ſeveral other 
cauſes. | MR Ti 
For the cure: take knot-graſs, ſnepherd's 
purſe, bloodwort of the hedge, polypody 
of the wall, comfrey, and en bloodwort, 
of each an handful, ſhred them ſmall, and 
boil them in a quart of beer, to which add 
a little ſalt · leaven and ſoot, and give the 
horſe. wx e SRRRGEs 23 4 
PISTE is the tread or tract, that a horſe 
makes upon the ground he goes over. 
PIT-FALL. A cheap device, with which 
you may take a whole covey of partridges, 
as well as ſingle ones, or indeed any other 
birds; there are pit - falls above, and under 
the / 
1, Ee” 


- * 


| P37 
cout, is a ſort of cage, and made as in Plate 


IX. No. 1. | Ws, 175%" Ts ; ' ; | 
This device is compoſed of four ſticks, | 
or pieces of wood. A, B, A, D, D, C, C, B, 
each about three feet long and bored 
through within two inches of the end, with a 
hole big enough to turn one's little finger 
in it; they muſt be placed on each other, in 
a ſquare upon the ground, and let into each 
other about half the thickneſs of the ſtick, 
that they may hold together, in ſuch a man- 
ner as to make four angles; then take two 
hazle tough rods, about the bigneſs of one's 
finger, each four or five feet long, which 
muſt be fixed in the ſore- mentioned holes, 
croſſing; them over each other, that their 
other ends may be fixed in their oppoſite 
angles, as the corner ſticks in cages uſed 
to be laid; then you muſt have ſome light 
ſtraight ſticks, longer than each ot herby de- 
grees, and about the bigneſs of one's finger, 


which you muſt compile one over another, | ) 
a pretty long train, ſo as to lead the par- 


tridges to the heap; and when you know 
by their dung that they are come thither, 
then lay your pit-fall at the place where 


the longeſt firſt, and the ſhorteſt laſt, up to 
the height of the croſſing of the two rods, 
ſo that the whole will reſemble a kind of 
bee-hive ;; but you muſt remember to leave 
a hole at the top, to be covered or uncove- 
red with ſome ſtone, or the like, to take 
out the birds when they are in the pit-fall. 
Lou muſt at leaſt bind the end of your 
ſticks ro the two rods with ofiers, ſtrong 
ackthread, or ſmall cord, and this is all 
that belongs to the pit-fall; but for the 
erecting or piling it up, do thus: take a 
ſtick of about three feet long, and about 
the bigneſs of one's little finger, which 
muſt be ſmoothed above and below, then 
tie the end F, No. 2, with a little cord, to 
the middle of the foundation- ſtick A, B, 
the other end of the ſtick F, G, muſt have 
a ſmall notch in it about two inches from 


* 


the end; then provide another ſtick I, K, 
pit - fall two ways; the firſt ſhews how it is 


extended front-ways, and the other ſide- 


about a foot and a half long, with a ſmall. 
cord fixed at the upper end thereof, Where 
vou may place another little ſtick H, half a 
foot long, having the end G ſhaped like the 
4 
ak muſt. be fixed in the. ground, which 
being done, the fore · part of the pit-fall 


D, C, will come to be lifted up, and then! 


| 


end of a wedge ; the lower end of the 


. 


wed 2 — 


will by that means fall upon them. 
the covey is large, ſome often happen to 
be without the reach of the pit - fall, but he 


» 
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place the end H of the little ſtick under the 


cage to ſu it, and the other end, 
ſhaped FT wok into the notch of 
the ſtick, F, G; then let the pit-fall reſt 
gently on it, and it will be ready ſet, with 
one ſide lifted up about a foot high,; and 
the ſtick F, G, will be abcut three inches 
from the ground; then ſtrew your bait under 
the cage. . 
The ſame pit-fall will ſerve to take ſmall . 
birds, hares, rabbets, or vermin. 5 
When you have found out that par- 
tridges frequent either vineyards, woods, 
or ſome other place, you muſt, before you 
pread your net, pitch upon a proper ſtand . 
or yourſelf, either near a hedge, a knot of 
oſiers, or ſome buſhes, that ſo your pir-fall 
may not be openly ſeen, and frighten the 
oak, yh when the place is fixed, take 
ve or {ix handsful of barley or oats, parch- 


ed in a frying-pan, or elſe ſome wheat, 


ſtrew ſome grain here and there, and make 


they have dunged, covering it with ſome 
leaved branches, or broom, or leaved vine 
branches, if the ſeaſon allows it, and lay 
down ſeven or eight handsſul of corn under 
it, with a long train; the partridges hav- 


ing been regaled there before, will not fail 


ſoon to get under the cage to eat, and 


being greedy will jump upon one another, 


ſa that coming to touch the little ſtick F, 
G. which keeps the machine extended, it 
When 


that is dexterous at this ſport will know 
how to catch them another time. 
The two figures No. 1 and 2 deſcribe the 


ways, and they are marked with the ſame 
letters; the letter E ſhews you, that when 
the pir-fall is light, and the covey large, that 
you mult put a ſtone upon the top of the 
pit-fall, the weight of which prevents a ſin- 
gle porridge from letting dowa the cage 
| p . 


, 


11 
or trap, for otherwiſe you tray 
or two: this artifice is well kne 
who follow the ſpo re. 
Beſides this pit- fall, ſor the taking of 
arttidges, there are others ef the like na. 
ure with which they take ſmall birds; the 
former was above the earth, but theſe in, 
and under. it, and are excellent for taking 
black-birds, thruſhes, field-fares -and the 
like birds that feed upon worms. The beſt 
time for this ſport, is from the beginning 
of November, to the end of Ma#eh;' the 
device is cheap, profitable, and pretty 
common; nevertheleſs, in ordef to omit 
nothing that may be uſeful in this work, the 
lowing figures will demonſtrate it to you, 
a | N 0 
The figure marked A, is à plain paddle- 
ſtaff, ſuch as countrymen uſe to curry in 
theit hands as they go about their grounds: 
with this you are to cut up 'turfs, with 
which the pit: fall is to be cloſed, which turf 
muſt at leaſt be cut two inches larger than 
the pit : the ſaid paddle may Hkewiſe ſerve 
to dig your pits, which ſhould always be 


wn to thoſe 


made in the ſun, neat ſome hedge Where 


birds frequent: they may alſo be made in 


great woods, near holly-buſhes, for birds 
in hard weather reſort in ſuch places, in 


expectation of worms, by picking vp and 
removing 
round: the holes may be about feven 
inches deep; on the oppoſite fide ler it be 
about four or five inches long, as deſigned 
Fig. VI. and from X, to O, there may be 
a diſtance of about fix inches; then take a 
ſmall ſtick X, being tapered, or cut ſmall 
by degrees, priek the ſmall end X, into 
the ſide marked M, and let the end V, 
lie upon the ground; ſee Fig. 8. then have 
another ſtick marked às 8, T, about the 
bigneſs of a ſwan's quill, and four inches 
lang, which cut flat and ſrnooth on one ſide, 
and cut a notch at the end 8, on the other 
file. Seb Plate IXI Fig. 7. 
La the next place you mult have a fork- 
ed ſtick; marked as Y, and Z, Fig. 9, 


ſomething bigger t 

about five or ſix inches long, the end Z, 

deing cut like che end of a wedge. T 2 
| | 2 5 


take but une 


the dead leaves that lie on the 


| 


| 


er than the other ſtieks, and 


PEF 


bent thing is to fake uſt of your tw 
| which myſt_ be four or five inches thick; 
the vigger ſide to be laid over the largeſt 
„„ eee 


Take the end 8, of your little Rick, and 
lay the flat fide on the place M, upon the 
end of the ſtick which is pricked into the 

round; then place the end 2Z, of your 

orked ftick into the notch 8, and lay on 
the turf, making the end of the forked Rick 
marked V, to be juſt under the place of the 
turf marked K, then move 21 place the 

ſmall ſtick which holds the fork, in 11975 
manner that by the leaſt bird that comes ro 
tread upon the end of the ſticks, the turf. 
ny fall down, and fo catch the birds in the 

That you may induce the birds to come 
to your pit-falls, ger ſome earth - worm 
and ſtick four or five of them throbgh the 
| body with fome long thorns, or fmall Ricks 
for that purpoſe, and fo fer them in your 
pits to be ſeen by the birds chat come hear 
it; and take care that the birds cannot 
come to the pits any ther way than th 
marked O; you may 


— 


rn 


r 


may pant a little hedges 
ro of ſhort ſticks about the two fides of the 
pit. Tf it be hard frofty weather, ſtir up 
; ſome freſh earth about the fro 
pit, which will much entice the birds to 


come. | 
There is another ſort of pir-fall Which is 
not ſo troubleſome as the former, and not 
ſo many ſticks or devices required; you 
may uſe ĩt in any hedge, buſh, tree, or the 
like, and in all weathers. It is to be made 
| _ uſed according to the following deſcrip-' 
tions 07 111710 REI IS 9 3" 421: 5 Pg (7 
Take a holly:Rick about the bigneſs of 
one's middle finger, and about a foot and a 
half long, alſo another flick of the fame: 


! 


| bigneſs; but about two inches ſhorrer, bend 


them both like a bow, with a good double 


packthread, between which place a flat 


ſtick about eighteen inches long, as the 
letters P, M, K, G, Fig. 10; thew ; then tie 
the end of the ſaid ſtick G, to the middle 
of the leſſer bow, to try if it be right, and 
with otic hand hold the end P, of the # tr 

(+ 


_ ijek, and with the other hand pull the 


* 


—- 
- 
fer 
= 


— — 


ht of the 


PLA. 


back it returns with a good force, it i a 
liga it is well done 


three inches from the end of it, at the letter 
P, a ſmall packttiread about tine inches 
Ing, and as big as a godd quill, between 
the ſaid packthread at P, the letter K; 
about the letter M tie the thread double, 
as N, O, then ſpread a ſmall net over two 
bows, and let the whole be like a folding- 
tool: the way to bend it is thus, lift up 
the greater of the bows, and bring.it over 
the little ſtick Q., R, then paſs a+thwart 
the net the double thread N, O, with the 
bait faſtened therein at N, and open the 
end O, put it on the end of the ſtick R, 
and it is ready ſee. Mint, 
For the better comprehending it, there 
are three figures deſcribed, (the letters are 
all the ſame) one ſhows how to make it, the 


other how to bend it or ſet it, and the laſt 


ſhe s it ready bent. Ser Plate IX. Fig, 10, 
s. 0 Sasel ads li ae 75 N 
When you ſiꝶ it in any place, ſtrew ſome 
leaves behind it, and alſo upon the bottom 
of it before, to the end the birds may not 
unbend it, except in the fare- part you 
muſt baic according to the different ſeaſons 
and natures pf thoſe birus yon deſign to 
take ; in May and June, for pies and jays, 
in gardens and orchards, either two or 
three cherries, or a piece or two of green 
ar or apple, may do well: in winter, 
lack birds, thruſnes or the like, two or 
three warms will do the buſineſs; at ther 


times, and ſor ſome birds, an car or two of | gro 


wheat or barley is very gaod. | 
_,PLANET-STRUCK, os Syazw-Run- 
NING, as it is called: by ſome, is a diſtem- 
per in horſes, beinga depriyation of feeling 
or motion, not ſtirring any of the members, 
but that they remain in the ſame form as 
when the beaſt was firſt ſeized with it. 

It proceeds ſometimes from choler and 
phlegm, ſuperabundantly mixed together; 
ſometimes from melancholy blood, - being a 
cold andidry humour which affects the hin- 


fer bow towirds yoo; and if yob let it fly | 


1 


PLA 
king intd the veins ſuddenly; or laſtly, from 
| extreme hunger, occaſioned by long faſt 
ing Dis 4 tie 
If the diſeaſe proceeds from heat, it may 
be known by the hotneſs of the horſe's 
| breath and the free fetching of his wind; 
but if from cold, by a ſtuffing and poze in 
| his head. +774 TS. 1 , 
For the cure, Some preſctibe to hang a 
flint -ſtone over his head, or ſame cold iron, 
as an old ſcythe, Sc. others, to give him 
fifteen ſeeds of 5 piony; others pre- 
ſcribe exerciſe before and aſter water, to 
mix hemp-ſeed in his provender, and ta 
cauſehim-to ſweat, by giving him miſletoe 
of the oak, muſtard-ſeed, feed of black- 
poplar, cinquefoil, germander, hyſſop, and 
St. Jabn's wort. | | 
PLANTED [with Farriers] a term uſed 
of a horſe, who is ſaid to be right planted 
on his limbs, when he ſtands equally firm on 
his legs, and not one advanced before the 
other; his legs ſhould: be wider above than 
below, that is the diſtance between his feet 
ſhauld be leſs than between his fore · thighs, 
at that part next to the ſnoulders; the knees 
ought not to be too cloſe, but the whole leg 
ſhould deſcend in a ſtrait line, to the very 
paſtern joint, and the feet ſnould be turn - 
| ed neither gut nor in, the paſtern being 
placed about two fingers breadth more 
backwards than the coronet. 


As for the hind hand, his jarrets or hams 
ſhauld not be too cloſe, and the inſtep, 
| which is betwixt the hook and the paſtern- 
| err ſtand perpendicular to the 
ung. $38 39% 
-  .PLANTED-COAT,. - See STaxino- 
? Hair, 5 ; t 4 ; f 
| +;PLATE-LONGE, is a woven trap, 
four fathom long, as broad as three fingers, 
- 8nd as thick as one, made uſe of in the ma- 
nage for raiſing the horſe's legs, and ſome- 


times for taking him down, in order to fa- 


cilitate ſeveral operations of the farrier. 
P LAT. VEIN in 4 Honsx, is a vein 
on the inſide of each fore-thigh, a 
little below the elbow, ſo called amo 


der part of the brain; ſometimes from ex- 
uemè heat and cold, or raw digeſtion, ſtri- 


. 
R 


common farriers; ſome call it the 'bafilic 


vein. BN {4 | | 
Z 2 8 The 
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The bleeding of this vein may be ſtop- | 
ped when cut, by filling che orifice with 
the wool of rabbet, or hare, and afterwards 
fewing up the ſkin in two parts; upon 
which a little matter will gather together, 
but by greaſing the wound it will be heal- 
ed in eight or nine days. n £512 


* 


PLURA iv Horsts., An infanmtion | 


of the plura, lungs, diaphragm, c are all 


attended with a violent fever, have moſt | 
of their ſymptoms alike, and the general | 


method of cure is the ſame in all: the 


principal peculiarities are diſtinguiſhed as | 


follows: | | FF OS 

The inflammation in the lungs is called 
a peripneumonia; an inflammation in the 
pleura is called a pleurily ; an inflamma- 
tion of the diaphragm 1s called paraphre- 


The: figns of / a plevriſy are beſides the 
uſual ſigns of a fever, which at the firſt 
are moderate, but ſomerimes very violent, 
with great difficulty of breathing ; he ſhifts 
about frequently, is very reſtleſs; his 
flanks work and heave exceſſively ; his bel- 
ly, for the moſt part, ſeems to be drawn 
up: at the firſt onſet of the diſeaſe, he at- 


rempts frequently to lie down, but ſudden- | 


ly ſtarts up, turning his head to one fide as 
if he was griped; but in the gripes the heat 
is ſucceeded by cold, and this by heat 
again alternately : when he lays down-he 
rolls, ſtretches out his legs, Sc. as may be 
ſeen in the article Cholic ; whereas in the 

leuriſy the heat is conſtant both in the 
Cty, ears, and feet, with a hard and 
quick pulſe ; and what is yet more parti - 
cular, when in a . beginning pleuriſy he 
attempts to lay down, he riſes up, and 
runs back as far as he ean, and there ſtops 
and pants until he is caſier, or falls down. 
When the inflammation is in the lungs, 
the fymptoms are in general the fame as 
in the pleuriſy, except that in the beginning 


12*„»„ — 


he is not ſo reſtleſs; and during the whole 
difeaſe, he never attempts to lic down ; he | 


hath a ſhort cough ; and his mouth, inſtead 
of being parched as in a pleuriſy, hath a 
ropey-flune conſtantly in it, which dribbles 
away plentifully ; and he hath a running at 


PLU 


ast his noſe of a reddiſh yellow colour; 
vhich by reaſon of the great heat, become? 
very viſcid, his flanks ſeem eaſy, except 
after drinking or ſtirring a little, his belly 
ſeems rather diſtended, and his ears and 
feet generally cold. ae e 1 
If re e ap is more i 


mmediately the 


the ſigus of a pleuriſy is, that in this caſe the 
jaws are ſo ſet at times, that nothing can 
be got into the mouth! 
If the bowels are the ſeat of the inffam- 
mation, and the violence of the ſymptoms 
threaten a mortification, this will be ſuſ- 
pected by the hard, black excrements, 
which are ejected in ſmall pieces, and 
frequent efforts with ſeeming great 
pain. | ; 3 4 
In the method of cure, the difference 
is leſs than the ſymptoms which are the 
diſtinguiſhing charaQeriſtics. | + 
Early as poſſible bleed: iſ it is a ſtrong, 
full-feſhed horſe; take. away ſix pints of 
blood; and if the violence of the diſeaſe _ 
| ſeems not leſſened. thereby; take away 
three or four pounds more the next day; 
and if need be, take away two pounds more 
the third day. On ſpeedy and free bleed- 
ing in the beginning, the chief dependence 
is had. A weak, old horſe, will require 
much diſcretion in theſe caſes,” his ſtrengths 
not admitting ſo free bleeding. 
Tbe diet muſt be cooling, relaxing, and 
ſolutive, and the treatment in general the 
: fame as in the firſt five ſections under the 
| article Fevers, only after each doſe of the 
ſaline powder, or with it, as your diſcre- 
tion may lead, have a pint of pectoral drink 
given him; and if the cough is trouble- 
| ſome, a hornful of the ſame may be given 
every two hours, beſides what is given with 


| the powder. 


Pearl Drink © 


| Boil four ounces of French barley in 
three quarts of water, until the barley is 
ſoft, then add thereto' of ſliced figs and 
bruiſed raiſins, each four ounces ; liquor= 


ice root, bruiſed,” one ounce; boil them 
' | alittle 


ſcat of the diſeaſe; the chief difference from 
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a little while, ſo that two quarts of liquor 
may be ſtrained off. . 
In obſtinate caſes that have not given 
way to the above treatment, a ſtrong de- 
coction of the rattle-ſnake root hath been 
fingularly uſeful: it powerfully alters the 
inflammatory ſtate of the blood; in diſ- 
eaſes of the breaſt and lungs, it promotes 
expectoration; it promotes both per- 
ſpiration and urine;; and it looſens the 
Belly. „ 5 


phy Decofion of Rattle-ſnake Root. 


Take rattle-ſnake root, four ounces, boil 
it in ſix pints of water to four; then pour 
off the liquor, and give it all in twenty- 
four hours. ſet . 


To the emolient glyſter, two ounces 


of nitre (or of Glauber's ſalt, if the horſe is 
very coſtive) may be added in theſe inflam- 
matory complaints. | 

If, by the above, he begins to run at the 
noſe, you may expect a recovery very 
ſoon : and as the heat and ſigns of pain 


| decreaſe, | the medicines may be given 


more ſparingly ;' and when he begins to 
cat, the ehen medicines may be omitted, 
but continue the peRoral drink. Y 
As ſoon as you can lead him out and 
exerciſe. him, take gare that his diet is 
opening, light, and nouriſhing : at leaſt, 
for a etui after he begins to recover 
he may have three or four ſmall feeds of 
oats, beſides a maſh. or two of bran, or 
of barley Nleeped' in hot water until it is 


ſofr. B ö 

There is alſo a falſe baſtard pleuriſy ; 
it has been called a cheſt founder. It con- 
fiſts of an inflammation of the muſcles that 
are ſeated betwixt the ribs, and is known 
by a ſtiffneſs of the body, ſhoulders, and 
fore-legs, uncommon. heaving of the 
flanks, a ſhrinking when touched there ; 
and ſometimes a ſtaring coat, and a dry, 
| ſhort cough. It ſhould be remembered, 
that when horſes move with difficulty in 


their fore-parts, from ſtiffneſs or from pain, 


they are generally ſaid to be foundered 
in their bodies; but for the moſt part, the 


F 


5 o 


cauſe is in the hoofs, or in the feet. This 


4 =—_— 


ſhould be attended to carefully, and diſ- 
inguiſhed from the baſtard pleuriſy. 

In order to the cure, bleed, and rub the 
ſides over the ribs, twice a-day, with ' 
mixture of two parts olive- oil, and one 
part volatile ſpirit of ſal ammoniac : give 
gentle purges at proper diſtances ; and 
let the diet be barley, boiled ſoft, or bran 

ven either dry or in maſhes. This diſor- 

er ſometimes terminates with an abſceſs 
pf the ſhoulder, or on the inſide of the fore- 
egs. 

PLOVER, a travelling bird, about the 
bigneſs of a pigeon ; it has yellow, white, 
and. dark red feathers ; his bill is black, 
ſhort, ſharp pointed, and a little crooked 
at the end. There is alſo another fort of 
plover which is ſomething bigger, and 
from it's aſh-colour, called the grey plover, 
marked with cheſnut-coloured ſpots ; his 
bill is alſo whiter and longer. It is good 
food, eſpecially for thoſe that are troubled 
with the falling ſickneſs, and a retention 
of urine. The fleſh of it has the virtue to 
purify the blood. | 

Plovers uſually fly in exceeding great 
flocks together ; that they have been ſeen 
to the number of thirty thouſand of them in 
one day. They generally come to us about 
September, and leave us in or about March ; 
in cold and froſty weather they go in queſt 
of their food on ſuch lands as lie near and 


| adjoining to the ſea; in thaws and open 


b 


ſeaſons they go higher up in the country, ſo 
that their whole labour is to riſe and fall. 
They delight much to feed in ploughed 
lands, eſpecially if ſowed, and having fed, 
they preſently ſeek out for water to waſh 
their beaks and feet that are full of dirt. 


When they ſleep they do not perch upon any 


thing, bur couch or fit on the ground like 
ducks or geeſe, far from trees and hedges. 
when the wind does not blow. They ſleep, 
indeed, only in calm weather, otherwiſe they 
paſs moſt of the night in running up and 
down to ſeek for worms as they creep out of 
the ground, and then. they always make a 


little cry, on purpoſe ta keep cloſe together, 


for at day- break they will all unite into one 
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chance to ſpy any others on the roun 


body, and ſo depart ; if in their flight hey 
they uſually call them to them, and if they 


refuſe to go, they make a ſtay, expecting 
ſome booty. There are many other fowls 
chat accompany them, as lap-wings, teal, 
e TT. 2 N 


They are eaſier taken when not intermixt 


with other fowl, eſpecially in Ogoller, ſoon 
after their coming, as being unacqualnted 
with the inſtruments of their deſtruction; 
they are alſo eaſily taken in the month of 
March, for then they begin to couple, It 
is not adviſable to ſet your nets for them in 
long froſts, and continued cold feafons, 
but varied with the weather; of all winds, 
the north-weſt is the worſt to take them; 
and as you ought not to fer your nets in 
ſome winds, ſo you ought exactly to place 
your nets according to the wind, of which 
more will be faid by and by. All fea-fowl 
fy againſt the wind whenever they delign to 
reſt on;Fand, and therefore obſerve to fix 
your nets accordingly, to play with the 
wind. | 7 


have two poles or ſtaves, marked 1 and 2, 
in plate X, about as thick as your arm, and 
of a different length, one of which muſt be 
nine feet three inches long, and the other 
nine feet; let both of them be a little 
notched at the fmalleſt end. 1155 
Then you muſt have two pieces of ſome 
pipe-ſtave, as marked 3, a foot Jong, and 
three inches broad, and pointed at one end; 


in the next place you mult have a couple of 


ſtaves about the' bigneſs of one's thumb, 
ten or twelve inches long, and pointed at 
one end, as that marked 4; get three 
other pieces of wood, marked W-5, each 
two feet in length, and about the bigneſs 
of a pitch fork, ſharpened at the end : then 

ou muſt provide yourſelf with a ſmall 
hatcher, marked'6, the ſharp ſide not above 


three inches deep, with a ſtrong head to 


beat in the ſtaves: you muſt have a bill, 
or large knife, marked 7; alſo a ſtick in 
the faſhion of a billiard-ſtick, as repreſented 


by W-8, whick mult be two feet long, | 


There are many little neceſſary things to | 
| be uſed in the taking of plovers : you myſt 


: 
| ' 


ig g 3 point 
4 e | 


cut 11 


from the letter A, to 
at A; the other end B, £ 
long, bending, and it mutt 

three angles at the letter 141.5 68880 
In the fecond cut is,deſcribed's pipe 0 | 


no 


whiftle, No. 1. wherewith yo may ca 
che plovers ; it may be made of the thigh - 
bone of a goat, or a large ſheep, and cut 
off at both ends, about three 55 long ; 
fill it at the end H, with wax, at the'open 
ing E, then make the hole F, plain un pj 
the bone, that the wind may come; next 
make a hole at the middle F, juſt above, 


big enough to receive a ſmall goofe-quill, 


WY” 


to ſhut it, an 


and another a pretty deal, bigger, towards 
the end G, co Hye e Medres ſound ry 
and likewiſe pierce a ſmall hole at HA, to 
receive a packthread, that you may hereby 
hapg it about your neck. 
Then provide a ſmall pannier, or baſket, 
as in the figure W-2, ſomewhat in the form 
of an egg, which muſt be big enough to 
hold three or four live lapwings with a bole 
in the top to pur them in, with ſomethin 
1 a cord to carry it. 
Be provided with three Tmall reels, as re- 


preſented by the third figure, which ſerve 


to wind your lines upon : they conſiſt © 
two Pete of wood, I, K, L. M. helf 1 
inch broad, and fix inches long, whic 
muſt be bored nearer the ends, in order t 
fit the two ſtaves 1, L, K, M, which mult 
be ſinaller than one's finger: you muſt 
plerce the two flat pieces of wood in the 


= 


middle P, O, into which, put two other 


ieces which may eaſily. turn, as you may 
lee in Plate X. No. z. N OW 

You muſt have a. commodious ſack, or 
wallet to carry your things in, as the birds 
you have taken and kill? the packthreads, 
and other neceſſary utenſils ; It is Made ac- 
cording to the e in plate X, No. 
10, of three pieces of ſquare wood, B, E, C 
D, A, E, two feet long, and an inch and 
half thick; they mult have three ſeveral 
holes bored an inch big; take three or four 
thick ſtaves, three feet long, and bent like 
a bow, which thruſt into the holes in the 


middle marked I, half in,. then fix one of 


the ends in the hole K, and the other in the 
e nga e 


mw W ; | 
_ hdle L, which faſten with finall wooden 
Edges; you muſtpats the other two above 
dee Hr ire kme ange; and place 
ret Ricks more, T, H, V, eighteen inches 
between the two pieces B, F, and A, 
„ich thonld enter into the holes made 


on purpoſe” to keep the reſt in order: you | 
malt tie wo girths, Jedther ſtraps, or cords 
to the ſtaff L. , im the middle, and the 


other two ends Tthoutd be farnifhed with the | p 


ſhot.buckles F, and D; or elfe tfe a cord, 
two feet long, to the letter D, by one end, 


and the other end faften at C; and when | 
all this is done, cover it with ſome coarſe | 


linen cloth, or canvas, as you fee is re- 
pre fentect in the cut, and leave a piece of the 
ctoth #dove, as A, B, C, which muſt be 
ſewed about a wooden bow: it will ſerve 
... RET HT. 
Some make uſe of another ſort of pipe, 
repreſented in the next cut, 4, being no- 
thing bur a piece of wood, leſſer than one's 
Urtle finger,” and three inches long, cleſt 
at the end, unto the middle F, wherein 


fx a bay- leaf, to imftare the cry of lap- 
Belides this, you muſt have two rods, as 
is the ſecond figure, each five fert and an 


half long, and ſtralght, light, and flender, 
havidg,at the bigger end B, a peg faſtened, 
three or ſout inches long with a packthread, 
and pretty cloſe to the rod; at the middle 
C, that is, nearer the great end, tie a cou- 
ple of packthreads, each to feet long, with 
a peg at euch end D, and E, of the fame 
ſize with, the fofmer at B; at rhe mall end. 
of the ad A, faſten another flender pack- 
thread, with à double ar the end, to clap 
about the body of a lapwing and the other 
end, which is ſingle, muſt be a good deal. 
longer, to faſten the taff of the bitc. 
ake an;holm-ſtick, about four or five 
feet long, indifferent ſtrong, at the greac. 
eld bf which faſten c pegs, B, C, at cach 
ſide, about the bigneſs of one's lirtle finger, 
and fix. inches long ; about a foot and 4 
half from thence faſten two packthreads,. 
e gehe fer auch a Half lang Ciel Peg a. 
elch end E, and G, about the ſaſſſe ze 


1 


[ 
| 


| 
ches broad, and whoſe length ſhould be 


0 
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plements to be uſed'; now we come to treat 
of ener. c n 
After having provided yourſelf, beſides 
theſe implements, with a net or two, 
which ate known by the name of leap-nets, 
whoſe meſhes are lozenge wiſe, and two in- 


about 'two fathoms, and eighteen inches. 
deep; the beſt place to pitch them for 
plovers and ſuch like fowl, is in large 
common fields of green corn, where there 
are neither trees or hedges, at leaſt within 
three or ſour hundred paces of the place 
where you defign to go to work: if there 
be any water in the place, endeavour to 
piteh near it; for plovers, as before hinted, 
delight to waſh their beaks and feet after 
they have dirted themſelves with turning 


| the earth up and down for ſeeds and worms: 


you muſt take care that the plat where you: 
pitch be a little lower than your lodge, or 
at leaſt equal with it, for it muſt not be 
higher. See Plate XI. Fig. 6. 
Now ſuppoſe the plate repreſents the 
form of the meadow or field, and that the- 
place where you defign to pitch, reaches. 
from A, to B, that the diſtance between B, 
and E, be the ſpace between the plat · form 
and your lodge; and that the wind blows. 
ſouth; you muſt have a pack thread about: 
fourteen or fifteen feet long, and faſten it: 
to a couple of pegs, A, B; the pricked: 
line A, B, is done on purpoſe to repreſent: 
this packthread, which faſten in the ground, 
to line out the place for your net; then: 
take the billiard ſtick, A 8, B, C, deſigned. 
in one of the preceding figures, and beat. 
the earth with the triangular end, as if you- 
would cut it, and fo paſs along the whole- 
length of the packthread, which is about 
twelve or fourteen fathom, the exact length. 
of the net; when. your border is made, 


then take away the packthread, and take 


the fflorter of the two ſticks marked a2, and 
drawn in the figures before, repreſenting. 
the utenfils ; place rhe ſmall end at the bot 
tom of the border 1, and the bigger at: 
number 8, not directly ſtrait, but Bending * 
at ſeaſt two fret inwards,. as. you.may. ſee. 


QI 


with. che former. Theſe. re tie main in 


g by tire picked. Ene. traverſing from 
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pher 1, to 7. which is ſtrait, and not 
the line 8 O; being thus laid, hold it 
faſt with one hand, and with one finger 


of the other, or with the handle of your a foc CONE | lark- 
ed 13, which ought to be driven into the 


knife, trace out the form of its poſition, 
that it may reſt imprinted on the earth; 
then with your great knife marked 7, in the 
preceding figure, cut along your trace or 
border of your ſaid ſtick, and with your 


hatchet marked 6, cut out the earth be- 


tween the two traces or lines, 4 1, 8 0, 
beginning at the 1. and ending with 8, in 
in ſuch a manner, that at the end 1, the 


earth may be taken out but one inch over, | U&: em to the ot | 
the plat; form, placing them at the ſamEdiſ; 
tances as before- mentioned; and that at H 


and at the end 8, four or five inches large, 
that your ſtick may be hid as it were in a 
gutter. 


This being done, carry the other flick, | 


the longer of the two, unto the other end 
of your long border, and plant it in the 
ſelf-ſame faſhion at 3, 9, that it may be, 
as it were, in a gutter, like the other ; 
then take your ſtick marked 3, which drive 
into the ground at the end of your two 


gutters, at 8 and , to hinder the two main 


ſticks from beating into the ground, with 
the force of the net ; drive alſo your two 
ſticks into the ground, about half a foot 
from your border, at j add 3, a little inclin- 
ing inwards; the intention being to pre- 
vent your ma'n ſticks from returning back 
when the net is ſtraitned, until the cord 
be pulled; beſides, ſhuuld you place them 
outwards upon the lines 9, 6, and 8, 2, 
it would be impoſſible to make your net 
play, for then, the more you ſtrained the 
cord, the cloſer would your. main ſticks 
come under the other ſticks, | 

The next thing is to remove all the looſe. 
earth, except an handiul or two, which lay 
on the two ends ö and 7, the better to 5 5 
the other ends of the main ſticks ; and then 
your plat-form is ready prepare. 
Now if you make two other gutters, as 
2, 8, 4, 9, on the other ſide of the border, 
oppoſite to the two firſt, then your plat- 


form will ſerve for two contrary winds, viz. . 


north and ſouth. 


It remains, you ſhould fix the ſtakes in, | bring o thread 2 in order to form 
the buckle or knot 6, which paſs over the, 
| Peg 


the neceſſary places; the firſt that is be- 


not ſlip back. 
It will not be 


Po 


hind, marked 14, which myſt be pitched 
ſeven ot eight paces diſtant from the end o 

the border 3, 4, and on one ſide about half 
a foot off; the ſecond is a ſirong peg mark - 


ground ſix or ſeven paces from the end of 
the border 1, 23 and as the other ſhould be 


on one ſide about half a foot from the palet 
97 ſo ſhould this from that at 8, and the laſt 


1, muſt be thruſt into the earth behind the 
lodge, about a fathom off, more or lels, 
over againſt. the two palets 8, 9; but if it 


be a north-eaſt wind, you muſt pull up theſe 


ſtakes, and turn them to the other ſide of 


- 


muſt alſo be carried to &, and the lodge E 
to F, and all will be right. 


If you intend to take any plovers, be on 
the place where your plat- form is ready 
made, with all your. implements, early in 
the morning. The following cut repreſents 

a ſimple plat-form, for a welt wind. 45 
Dice $3. nh 
Place the main ſtick in the gutters, and 


take your net on. your left ſhoulder, or arm, 


and go towards the lodge, which is about 
fifteen or ſixteen 1 the plat- form, 


and there place the buckle which is at the 
end of the cord of your net, and ſo go 


backwards towards your platform, letting 

the cord trail all along; and being at the 
ſtake, or ſtrong peg 8, faſten thereto the 
cord of the pully T, ſo that the pully may 

be in a direct line with the two palets or 
pieces of wood QO; then whea you come 
to the form, let your net itſelf. fall by de- 

grees, and ſtill retire; backwards; when 
you are at the peg behind, which is at R, 
{train the cord until it be right and ſtraight 
and then fix it to the ſaid peg, that it may 
ot be amiſs to deſcribe to you 
the manner of the knot, , with which you 
ſhould faſten your cords upon this occaſion ; 
ſuppoſe that the peg 7 be the piece to which 


you have a mind to faſten your cord 2, 4, 


take it in one. of your hands at, 1, and 


bring over the thread 2 in order to form 


. 
: o 


% 
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peg'7; then make another bow or buckle, 
at 6, wherein the thread 4 is paſſed under, 
and fo clap over your peg upon the top of 
the other bow ; then ſtrain the two ends 2 
and 4, and your knot will be complete, and 
will ſooner break than get looſe : you muſt 
be very exact and ready at it. 

When the ends of the cords of the net 
are thus faſtened, lift up your main ſtick 
P, Q, and place the great end in the gutter 

and drawing the cord of your net to- 
wards the border, force it into the notch in 
the ſmall end of your main ſtick, and let 
ſomebody hold it there; but in caſe you 
have no help, lodge it in the gutter under 
the peg P, and drive the ſharp end of the 
Hilliard into the ground to ſtay there, till 
you go to the other main ſtick N, O, and 
there fix your cord in the notch at the end 
M; it mult be ſo ſtraightened, that a great 


deal of ſtrength may be uſed to get it into |. 


the notch ; then place your main ſtick in 
the gutter under the peg N, remove your 
billiard from your main ſtick V, Q, and 
force your net into the plat-form, ſo that it 
be hid under the cord. 

The next thing is to direct you in the 
placing your-call-plovers and artificial lap- 
wings, which muſt be diſpoſed as you ſee 
in the cyphers 00 ©: in caſe the wind be 
not directly eaſt, but inclined a little to the 
ſouth, then your firſt pelt, or counterfeit 
bird, which is only the ſkin of a bird ſtuffed 
with chaff, or the like ſtuff, marked Z, ſhall 
be placed half a foot from the border, and 
about eight or nine feet from the end V; 


the reſt you may range in ſuch order as they 


are deſigned by the figure, at about two or 


three feet diſtance from each other: where- 
as, in caſe the wind be north-eaſt, place 


ur birds 4 good deal further from the end 


„that is to ſay, about ſix feet further, be- 


cauſe wild fowl always fly againſt the wind; 
and then, as they uſually paſs over the 
ſales or artificial birds that is between them 


and the hinder ſtake R, it may fo fall out, 


that they may paſs under the cord; ſor that 
will be ſhorter by a third pa 


rt when it is let 
looſe; and by half a part when the wind is 
ſtrong, which you muſt diligently obſer ve; 


PLO 
but then when there is but little wind ſtir- 


| ring,you may place two-thirds of your birds 
behind the net, and if the wind be ſtrong 
| one-third part is enough, the reſt ſhould be 


before, becauſe plovers will come where 
your birds are. 

But as for your lapwings, let them not be 
mixed with your plovers, but place them 


' Juſt by your gutter, as the ſmall letters g. g, 


import. 
The next thing to be diſpoſed of is your 
live birds; if you intend to uſe two, drive 
one before and the other behind; if you 
have only one, place it behind in this man- 
ner; force your little picked ſtaff C into the 
ground, which 1s tied to the bigger end of 
the rod, and then holding up the little end 
F, fee if it ſtands right with the lodge, and 
if ſo, hold it a foot high, while you ſtick 
the two pegs A, B, into the earth, then tie 
a live lapwing to it, with a loop of the 
packthread about its leg, which packthread 


| ſhould be pretty long, to the end the lap- 


wing may not hurt itſelf ; then put the tail 
about the end of the rod, and faſten it with 
another packthread, and ſo taking one of 
the reels, faſten the end of the thread, 
which is above a quarter part of the length 
of your rod, to the place marked E, 
and the reel to the lodge ; if you place a 
couple of lapwings, you muſt place the 
other in the ſame manner before your plat- 
form. c 

Your holm-ftick muſt be placed about 
three or four fathom from the border, and 
about fix feet above the laſt pelts or artifi- 
cial birds: to ſet it in right order, do thus, 
drive into the ground the two pegs mark- 
ed.at the great end M, in ſuch a manger, 
that the holm-ſtick may move like the 
axle-tree of a cart between, two wheels: 
take the little end X, and lift your rod al- 
moſt ftraight up, that it may be right to the 


lodge, and then faſten your two pegs HN, I, 
in the ground, to which the ends of the 


packthreads are tied ; then faſten the end of 


your line to one of the reels, at the middle 
L of the rod, and carry the other end to 


your lodge; the holm- ſtick muſt be tied at 


| the end X of the rod, and covered with 
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ſome boughs, ſtraw, or the like, that the 
birds may not be frightened at the ſight 


thereof. 8 
This holm-ſtick is nothing but the two 


wings of a kite or buzzard, which are tied 


with two or three hawk's bells, at the end 
of the rod, for the purpoſe which ſhall be 


ewed hereafter. 


The lodge is to be made after this man 


ner: take five or ſix boughs, about three 
feet high, and flick them in the ground like 


a hedge; it muſt be open at top, that you 


may hear and ſee the birds that paſs near 


you; the perſon muſt be neither clad in 


white, nor any bright coloured cloaths: the 
lodge may be eaſily comprehended without 


giving any deſcription of it; you may ſee: 
it in Plate XI. which repreſents two nets. 


managed by a ſingle perſon at the ſame 


time, from one and the ſame lodge; the 


ſeat muſt be of turf, about à foot ſquare, 
and three or four inches thick, which put 


beneath the cord, in the placed marked C, 


where your cords croſs each other, and 
where one may touch the hold-faſts f, g, to 
ſtrain the nets; you mult lay a good hand- 
ful of ſtraw under the cord, upon the turf, 


to prevent dirting the cord, as well as ſpoil- 


ing the turf, and you had need of a good 
arm- full in your lodge, to keep you warm 


and dry, as occaſion requires: you muſt 


likewiſe cut two little holes in the ground, 
d, e, to reſt your feet when you ſtrain your 
cords. The ſame thing muſt be well ob- 
ſerved if you uſe but one net, but he that 
will undertake to manage two nets, had need 
to ſee firſt the manner of it ; at leaſt obſerve 
the directions following: 
Take a long cord, repreſented by the 
pricked line K, I, which faſten at one end 
to the peg M, about two or three feet from 


the ſide of the peg Y ; the other end faſten 


to the peg H, ſo that the place K of the 
packthread may be between five and fix fa- 
thom diſtant from the end of the gutter O; 
when the ſhorter of your two main ſticks is 


fixed, one end at K, and the other at Q, 
carry the bigger of them ten or twelve fa- 


thom diſtant, the one end being ſet at I, 
within half a foot of the packthread, and 


a call, and cauſe your call · birds ro fly a turn 


p LO 


the other towards L let them be ſtoopeck 
| down, and then fix another packthread, re- 
preſented by the pointed line 8, T, Which 


muſt be ſtrained hard, after which, with 
your billiard-ſtick, make your border f 
plat · form, Q, R, P, then cut out your gut- 
ters, and place your pegs and ſticks as in the 
former net. r 

Vou may make this form ſerve ſor two 
winds if you make the gutters V, X, Z, R, 
Juſt oppoſite to the others, and then place, 
your main ſticks in them; when you would 
change your wind, you muſt alſo turn about: 
your cords and tranſplant your lodges; as 
for example, the foregoing figure repreſents, 
two nets, which are ſet for a weſterly wind; 


ſuppoſe the wind ſhould chop about, and- 


turn eaſterly, you muſt then firſt of all put 
the end of the cord Mͤ to the letter C, the: 
ſtrong peg A to the little p, and the ſtake 
H, to the little , the main ſtick K to the 
letter X, the other I to the letter V, and: 
your net will then be ſet to the eaſt wind. 
You may likewiſe tranſpoſe the other net, 
by turning the cord Y to the little a, the 
ſtrong peg to the little o, and that ſtake be- 
hind the letter N: you muſt alſo turn your 
main ſticks about, and make a low ſeat at 
the little letter þ, and dreſs up your lodge 
there; the two pointed lines, a, b, i, u, and 
5, %, p, m, do finally demonſtrate how the 
nets ſhould be placed when the wind is turn- 
ing about; your birds, both alive and dead,. 
mult be ſo altered as you ſee, and you muſt. 
ſet two or three counterfeit birds before the- 
firſt border with a lapwing or call-bigd; and 
another behind the platform: the reſt of the 
artificial birds may be ſet before the border 
P, Q, and the holm-rod behind the laſt. - 
net. | 1 13 : 4 
In the next place, we proceed to give 


ſome inſtructions when and how to call, and; 


alſo when and how to draw the neis for 
plovers, and the like birds. Your imple- 
ments being all diſpoſed in good order, as 
already directed, betake yourſelf to your 
lodge, having your pipe hanging at your 
neck; and being every way watchful, When. 
you eſpy any game on the wing, give them 


Or 
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or two as often as occaſion may offer; for 
the game perceiving the lapwings to ſtir, 
and fly from place to place, and your other 
| birds ane as it were Keding; they will be 
decoyed thither in expectation of ſome food: 
when they approach, be ſure you do not 
make your birds ſtir at all, for in that caſe 
they would ſoon perceive, by the force of 
the motion, that they were tied, and they 
would fly away for fear of being ſurprized 
themſelves; neither muſt you with your 
pipe give them ſuch loud calls as if at a re- 
mote diſtance, but leſſen your notes by de- 
grees. | 15 

It is very difficult exactly to imitate the 
notes, without good obſervation and prac- 
tice; but as near as you ean, call in the 
ſame notes as you hear them, as they paſs 
by you; and be ſure not to let fly your net, 
though there were many of them, and that 
they were juſt at the net, unleſs they come 
flying againſt the wind: when you perceive 
they begin to deſcend, and that they come 
within eighteen or twenty feet of the plat- 
form, let go your pipe, and lay both hands 
on your cord, to let fly with all the force 
you can, juſt as you perceive the firſt of the 
flock between the two ſtakes K, I ; if they 
are about, or above eight feet high from the 
ground let them paſs on, for they will 
wheel about and take another turn, ' nay, 
they will often paſs by you nine or ten times 
beſoie you find them right for your pur- 
poſe; you will find that, generally, they 
will pitch a good way from your net; if 
you perceive them' ſo inclined, make alittle 
noiſe to prevent them; if, nevertheleſs, they 
take ground, then get your aſſiſtants, (for 


it is proper there be two at the ſport) to 


ſteal out at the backſide of your lodge, 
and fetch a great compaſs behind the plo- 
vers; and if you had, for that purpoſe, your 
artificial ſtalking-horſe, or cow, it would 
be of great uſe; but for want thereof, let 
him go on all fours, or at leaſt ſtooping 
with his head down, by which means, he 
may by degrees drive them from ſide to ſide, 
within ten or twelve feet of the border, at 
which time let him thtow up his hat and 


give a great ſhout, upon which they will 


U 
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take wag to fly over your nets, at which 
a , 


inſtant of time, draw in your cords. very 
briſkly, and take vp all thoſe that are under 
the net. 1 | 
When you have gathered up all, clear 
the place of all the looſe feathers that 


lie on the ground, and then ſet your net 
again in its former poſition, in order to catch 


more. 

If you have two nets planted, when a 
flock comes, do not preſently draw, but let 
your aſſiſtant fetch a compaſs and raiſe 
them, by which means you may be aſſured 
of them. 

When you ſee a great flock coming, your 
aſſiſtant muſt hold the cord of your holm- 
rod, that is, the kite's wings, and draw it 


| juſt when you direct him, that is to ſay, 


when the firſt birds of the flock fly low, and 
are within about ſix feet of the form; for 
as ſoon as ever they perceive the holm rod 
aloft, the laſt of the flock will firſt paſs on, 
and all of them come within a foot of the 
ground, ſo that you may take the greateſt 
part of them, were they ten or fifteen do- 
zen: you mult be ſure not to ſtir the holm- 
rod till the birds are within ſeven or eight 
feet of the ground. 

Whea ſome guinets get into your nets, 


| (which are birds not much bigger than larks) 
do not buſy yourſelf with killing them, as you 
do the plovers, one after another, but give 


them hard blows with your hat, as you would 
do flies, for they will very readily ſlip through 
a net that has large meſhes ; you will ſome- 
times get above five hundred of them at 
once in your nets, and yet perhaps not take 


above thirty. 
PLUMAGE. The feathers of a bird, or a 


bunch of feathers. 
-  POCKET-HAYES. Are certain ſhort 


nets to take pheaſants alive, without hurt- 
ing them; whoſe haunts being found out, 
place yourſelf for the better view, on ſome 


tree, without noiſe; and when you find they 
are there, ſtrew a little 'barley, ' oats, or 
wheat, for a train, and in ſome likely place 


lay five or fix handsful together, to which 
they will come, as being drawn thither by 
the train. 
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Then plant the pocket -· net deſcribed un- 
der the Articles, Calls, Natural and Artifi- 
cial, Plate III. and fo you may lay two or 
three of them in other places, and plant 
croſs their walks. NN 

Theſe pocket- hayes are about a yard long, 
and ſixteen inches deep: you may alſo in 
other paths, place two or three of your col- 
lars of horſe- hair, in fit places, athwart 
their paths, to take them by the legs ; and 
be fure to watch very narrowly : the firſt 
that is taken will ſtruggle very hard to get 
off, and will alſo make a great cry, which 
may occaſion the frightening away of the 
reſt that are near at hand, ſo that nimble. 
neſs is requiſite; beſides if they be taken 
by the ſtrings, they hazard the breaking the 
lines and their own legs. | 

POGE. A cold in a horſe's head. 


POINSON is a little point, or piece of | 


ſharp-pointed iron, fixed in a wooden handle, 
which the cavalier holds in his right-hand 
when he means to prick a leaping-horſe 
in the croupe, or beyond the end of the 
ſaddle, in order to make him yerk out be- 
hind. . 


POINTS, or toes of a bow of a ſaddle. | 
Whip, ſo as to make him remember it, 
| uſing a rough voice at the ſame time; but 
the chaſtiſement ſhould not be too ſevere, 


See Bows. 
POINT. A horſe is ſaid to make a point 
when in working upon volts he does not 
obſerve the ground regularly, but putting a 
little out of his ordinary ground, makes a 
fort of angle, or. point, by his circular 
tread. | 
. POINTERS. Their great utility and 
excellence in ſhooting partridges, moor,. or 
heath-game, which makes them worthy our 
regard, are well known. There is ſo great 
a variety of pointers of different make and 
Gze, and ſome good of each kind ; that it 


is no wonder men ſhould differ in their opi- 


nions concerning them. The- pointers moſt 
approved are not ſmall, nor very large; but 
+04 are well made, light and ſtrong, and 
will naturally ſtand. A ſmall pointer, tho' 
ever ſo good in his kind, can be but of little 
ſervice in hunting, particularly through a 


ſtrong piece of turnips, broom, or heath, and 


the feet of a large heavy dog, will ſoon; be 


ö 
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tired by his own weight, It is proper. for s 
young ſportſman to procure. a dog that is 
well broken, and to enquire the method and 
words he has been uſed- to by his former 
maſter, in breaking and hunting with him: 
otherwiſe the dog will have a new leſſon to 


learn. But if a young ſportſman is deſirous 


of breaking his own dogs, the following is 


the method adviſed. 


Having made choice of a whelp of a 
known good breed, begin when about three 
or four months old to teach him to couch 
at a | tp of bread, cauſing him to lie, 
whilſt you walk round him at ſome diſtance, 
and come nearer to him by degrees: when 


he has lain as long as you think proper, re- 


ward him with the piece of bread and ſpeak 
kindly to him. Teach him to fetch and 

arry, to bring a glove or a bird of any 
ort after you ; always obſerving to cheer 
him with kind expreſſions when he does well, 
and check or ſpeak roughly to him when he 


does not obey. Uſe him to obey by. whiſ-- 


tle and ſigns with your hand as much as poſ- 


fible ; for it is a bad way to make more 
hallooing in the field than is neceſſary. 
When you chaſtiſe him, it ſhould be with a 


and the words you uſe to him as few as poſ- 


ſible. When he is about five months old, 


uſe him e be tied up, let him 
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have his chain off for half an hour or an hour 
morning and evening. It is beſt to give 
him his leſſons in a morning before you feed 
him, with your own hand, that it may ſeem 
as a reward, the more to endear you to him; 
but do not overfeed him. Take him out. 
whenever you walk, ſometimes leading him 
in a ſtring; ſuffer him to go a little before 
you, and ſometimes behind; but when 
looſe, never ſuffer him to go far from you, 
unleſs you hunt with him; and oblige him 


to come to you at the word back, or here: 
train him thus by continual leſſons, till his 
attention is always on you to know what 


he is to do. It will not be amiſa frequent - 


" 
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ly to fire off a little powder, and to make him 
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He down whilſt you load again, which will 


not only teach him to ſtand fire, but will 
alſo make him acquainted with his bufineſs 
in the field; for the neglect of which he 
would frequently ſpring birds whilſt you are 
loading. 
old (for all dogs will not begin to hunt 
alike early) take him into the field the latter 
end of Auguſt; and if you have an old 
ſtaunch pointer, take him with you at firſt 
to teach the other to hunt off. When your 
old dog makes a point, if the young one be 
not near, bring him up by degrees till he 
ſpring the birds, and let him enjoy the 

ent, which will encourage him to hunt. 
When you find he knows birds, and will 
Hunt, it is beſt to take him out alone: ob- 
ferve which way the wind lies, and if you 
can conveniently, enter on that fide of the 
piece you intend to hunt in, which is oppo- 
ſite the wind, and do not ſuffer your dog 
to go.in before you, caſt him off to the 


right or left, croſs before the wind, walking | y 


flowly the fame way till he be got to the 
ſide of the piece, then whiſtle or give the 
©, word back, at the ſame time walking the 
contrary way, pointing with your hand the 
way you would have him go; bring him 


back till he comes to the other hedge or fide 


of the field; advancing forward ten or 


twelve yards, every time he croſſes you; 


repeat this till you have regularly hunted 
through the whole field ; by which means 


you will certainly find birds if there be any. 


When he points, walk up to him, and go 
forward ſlowly towards the birds: when you 


think. you are within a few yards of them,. 


if they lie and your dog be ſteady, walk in 
4a circle round them, coming nearer by de- 
rees till you ſpring the birds. If your 
do runs after them (as moſt young dogs 
il do) check him with rough words; but 
ſo you mult chaſtiſe 


if he continues doing 


him ſmartly with your whip till you break | 


him of that fault. It is very common with 
young dogs that will ſtand ar firſt, after- 


wards, to break in and ae the birds; 


which you muſt never indulge him in. Put 
a few ſmall ſtones in your pocket, and when 
he ſtands, endeavour to head him, that is, 


At ſix, ſeven, or eight months 
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to get before him, holding up your hand 


with a ſtone ready to throw at him, to deter 
him from ſpringing the birds, whilſt you 


can walk round him; or if it be convenient, 
take a perſon with you on horſeback, and 


when your dog commits a fault, or does 


not obey your call or whiſtle, let him ride 


after and whip him; and at the ſame time, 
if you whiſtle or call, he will naturally come. 
to you for protection. Thus he will learn 
to come to you, as he always ſhould do, 
when he has committed a fault; for if he 


| puniſhed ſeverely by yourſelf, you would 


find he would not come near you when he 
knew he had done wrong, which would. 
render it difficult to break him ; but if this. 
method be obſerved, by harſh words and 
moderate correction, he wiil ſoon get the 
better of the foible and become ſtaunch. 
When he commits a fault, command your 
temper in correcting him, and let it be 
without paſſion, and let no fault provoke 
ou to kick or ſtrike ſo as to hurt him. 

The breed of pointers. which has been 


mixed with Engliſb ſpaniels, ſuch as are for 


ſetting- dogs, (in order to have ſuch as will 
run faſt and hunt briſkly) are according to: 
the degrees of ſpaniel in them, difficult to 
be made ſtaunch, and many of them never 
will ſtand well in company. The method 
already given is the moſt likely to ſucceed 
with theſe, but I would by no means adviſe 
a youg ſportſman to meddle with ſuch. If 
you find your dog refractory, and cannot 
eaſily make him ſtand, yet find ſome quali- 
ties that induce you to take a good deal of 


trouble with, him (ſuch as a very extraordi- 


nary ſagacity in ſcent and that of a ſtrong. 
bold hunter) when he knows birds well you: 
may hunt him with a leather ſtrap three or 
four yards long, faſtened to his collar, 
which by his treading on it frequently will. 
ſhorten his ſpeed, and render him the eaſier 
to be ſtopped. Some will bunt him with 


a collar Iined with another, through which 


ſeveral clout-headed nails are put, the 


points inward, and a line faſtened thereto :: 


which will not only check his running too 
faſt, but when he ſtops, if the line be long 
enough for you to get fo near as to ſet your 

foot. 
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foot on or take hold of it, if he bolts for- 


ward he will be pricked ſo as to make him 
remember it, and will endeavour to avoid 
the repetition of the puniſhment. You 
mult be very ſtrict with him, and not hunt 
him in company with any other dog till he 
be quite ſtaunch: it often coſts a great deal 
of trouble to make him ſo ; but. ſuch 


dogs when broken, do often turn out the | 


beſt. 7 

Some are of opinion that the way to 
make pointers ſtand well in company is, 
when they are young, to take them out 
conſtantly with your old ſtaunch dogs, and 


they will learn by degrees to ſtand both 


with or without company. But unleſs he 


is of a breed known to ſtand naturally, 


you will find more difficulty in break- 
ing a vicious dog in company than by him- 
ſelf. | 

It is alſo common, not to begin to enter 
pointers *rill near a year old; becauſe uſing 
them very young ſhortens their ſpeed. Sup- 


poſe there is truth in this maxim, and your 


dog ſhould not hunt altogether ſo falt, a 
ſufficient amends will be made for his want 
of ſwiftneſs, by hunting more carefully, 
nor will he run upon birds or pals 
them unnoticed as dogs which run very 
faſt are apt to do. For more ſee SETTING= 
DOG. | 
POLL-EVIL in Horsts, is a fort of 
fiſtula, or deep ulcer between the ears of 
the pole, or nap of the horſes neck, which 
proceeds from corrupt humours falling up- 
an it, or perhaps from ſome bruiſe or blow, 
or ſome other cauſe. | | 
This diſeaſe is produced by different 
cauſes, and therefore muſt be differently 
treated. If it proceeds from blows, bruiſes, 
or any other external violence, let the ſwel- 
ling be often bathed with hot vinegar ; and 
if the hair be fretted off by any ouzing thro” 
the ſkin, inſtead of vinegar alone, uſe a 
mixture compoſed of two quarts of vinegar, 


and one of ſpirit of wine. Sometimes the 


part will be affected with a troubleſome itch- 
ing, attended with heat and inflammation; 
in this caſe let the creature be blooded, and 


poultices compoſed of bread, milk, and el- 


| 


four ounces. W 


formed at the 


. 
der flowers, eue. And if this be per- 
ginning of the diſeaſe, and 


at the ſame time proper phyſic given the 


creature, the ſwelling will be often, diſ- 


perſed and the diſcaſe cured without ſup 
puration. \ R 
But when the ſwelling appears to be cri - 
tical, and alſo to have matter formed in it, 
the beſt, and indeed the only effectual me- 
thod, 1s to apply proper poultices, in order 
to facilitate the ſuppuration, and aſſiſt the 
burſting of the tumour. Sometimes it will 
be neceſſary to open it with a knife, in order 
to evacuate the forbidden matter. In this 
caſe you muſt be very careful not to Fg 
the tendinous ligament, that runs along the 
neck under the mane : and when the mat- 
ter is formed on both ſides, two apertures 
will be neceſſary ; for you mult by no means 
divide the ligament, though it will be ne- 
ceſlary to give vent to the matter formed 
on each fide, | At. ian tb 
Sometimes the matter will flow in Jarge 
quantities, reſembling melted glue, and be 
of an oily conſiſtence, When this happens; 
a ſecond incifion will be neceſſary, eſpeci- 
ally if you diſcover any cavities. The ori- 
fices muſt be made in the moſt dependin 
parts, and the wound. dreſſed at firſt, with: 
the common digeſtive liniment compoſed _ 
of turpentine, honey, and tincture of myrrh ;. 
and after digeſtion, with the precipitate. 
ointment, 1 pe has alſo proved the 
following medicine to be ot very great uſe 
in the poll-evil. | | | 


= 


Take of vinegar or ſpirit of wine half a 


= 


pint} of vitrio] diſſolved in biogene 
alf an ounce: and of tinctture of myrrh, 


© # 


: 


Waſh the wound with this mixture twice * 


a-day, and lay over the part a ſufficient 
quantity of tow ſoaked in vinegar, and the 
white of eggs beat together; obſerving 
that if the fleſh be very luxuriant, to pare 
it down with the knife, before you waſh the 
wound. And by this application alone, 


you may often cure the poll-evil, without 


the trouble and expence of other medi- 
eines. | 
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diſeaſe; is what the farriers call ſcalding; 
and this will ſucceed when the wound is 
foul, of a bad diſpoſition; and a large flux 
of matter. 


ner: Take of coroſive ſublimate, verdi- 
greaſe in fine powder, and Roman vitriol, 


of each two drams; of green vitriol, or 
copperas, half an ounce ; of oil of turpen - 
tine and train oil, of each eight ounces; | 


and of rectified ſpirits of wine, four ounces ; 
mix the whole together in a bottle. Or, 
Take Zgyptiac ointment, two ounces ; 
oil of vitriol, one ounce ; oil of turpentine, 
two ounces ; and of common ſweet oil, half 


A int. | Or, | 4 


ake corroſive mereury, one dram; 
Roman vitriol, one dram ; verdigreafe, one 


dram and an half; rectified ſpirit of wine, 
two ounces ; and of common ſweet oil, fix 


o r ho rtf ft, v9 p71 
This latter is ſtronger than the firſt. 


This is the ſtrongeſt compoſition of what 


is termed. the ſcalding mixture: and very 


aften a milder will be ſufficient, which may 
be made by changing the coroſive ſubli- 


mate for red precipitate, and the Roman 
for white vitriol. 5 

The manner of uſing the above compoſi 
tion is this: they firſt clean the abſceſs 
very well with a ſponge dipt in vinegar; 
then they put a proper quantity of the mix- 
ture into an iron ladle, with a ſpout to it, 


make it ſealding hot, pour it into the ab- 
ſceſs. and cloſe the lips together with one 


or more ſtitches. They let this continue two 
or three days, when they open the orifice, 
and examine the abſceſs ;. if they find it 
good matter and not in too great quantity, 


they conclude that the diſeaſe will be cured 


without any other application, except bath- 


ing it with ſpirits of wine. But if, on the 


contrary, the matter flows abundantly, and 


The ſcalding mixture, gene- 
rally uſed, is made in the following man- 


at the ſame time appears of a thick conſiſt. 


ence, the operation muſt be repeated till 


the flux of matter leſſens, and acquires a 


thick conſiſtence. The | 
Sc. Theſe 


POLE-CATS, WEASELS, 


creatures are very injurious to warrens, dove 


houſes, hen-rooſts,. &c. but the method 
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to take them, in hatches and ſmall: iron 
gins, like thoſe made for foxes, are ſo welt 


known that nothing need to be ſaid of 


them; only for preſerving | dove-houſes- 
from being deſtroyed by pole-cats, they 
uſt be erected where a ditch or channeÞ 
be had to run round them, and this 
will keep thoſe vermin from making their: 
boroughs under ground. | 
» FISH-PONDS ; as for the making of 
theſe ponds, it is agreed, thoſe grounds are 


| beſt which are fullof ſprings, and apt to be 


mooriſh, for the one will breed them well, 
and the other will preſerve them from ſteal»: 
The ſituation of the pond is alſo to be 
conſidered, and the nature of the currents: 
that fall into it; likewiſe that it be re- 
freſned with a little water, or with the 
rain- water that falls from the adjacent hilly: 


ground. | 
It has been obſerved, that thoſe ponds: 


which receive the ſtale and dung of horſes, 


and other cattle, breed the largeſt and fat- 


teſt fiſh. 


As to making a fiſh-pond, let the head 
of it be the loweſt part of the ground, and 


the trench of the flood-gate or ſluice have 


a good ſwift fall, that it may not be too 
long in emptying when you have a mind to- 
draw. it. | 

You may plant willows or owlers about 
it, or both, and then cafl in bavins in ſome 
places not far from the ſide, and in the moſt 


ſandy places, for fiſh: both to ſpawn upon, 
and to defend them and the younger fry: 


from the many fiſh; and alſo from vermin 
that lie at watch to deſtroy them, eſpecially 
the ſpawn of the carp and tench, when it 
is left to the mercy of ducks or vermin. 
Lebault, Dulravius, and others adviſe; 
that you make choice of ſuch a place for 
your pond, that it may be refreſhed with a: 
little rall, or with rain-water running orfall-- 
ing into it; by which fiſh are more in clin-- 
ed both to breed, and are alſo refreſhed and 
fed the better, and do prove to be of a much 


ſweeter and more pleaſant taſte. | 
To which end it is obſerved, that ſuch 


pools. e de large an have molt gravel, 


and, 
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and fhallows where fiſn may ſport themſelves, 


do afford fifh of the pureſt taſte, And note, 
that in all pools it is beſt to have ſome retir- 
ing place ; as namely hollow banks, or 


ſhelves, or roots of trees to keep them from 
danger; and, when they think fit, from 
the extream heat of ſummer; as alſo, froi 


the extremity of cold in winter. And note, 


that if many trees be growing about your 


pond, the leaves thereof falling into the 


water, make it nauſeous to the fiſh; and 


the fiſh to be ſo to the eater of it. 

It is noted that the tench and eel love 
mud, and the carp loves gravelly ground, 
and in the hot months to feed on graſs : you 
are to cleanſe your pond, if you intend ei - 
ther profit or pleaſure, once every three or 
four years, eſpecially ſome ponds, and then 
let it lie dry fix or twelve months, both to 


kill the water-weeds, as water lilies, can- 


docks, reate and bulruſhes that breed there; 
and alſo that as theſe die for want of water, 


ſo graſs may grow in the pond's bottom, 


which carps will eat greedily in all the hot 
months if the pond be clean. The letting 
your pond dry and ſowing oats in the bot- 
tom is alſo good, for the fiſh feed the faſter : 
and being ſome time let dry, you may ob- 


ſerve what kind of fiſh either increaſes or . 
| thrives beſt in that water; for they differ 


much both in their breeding and feed- 


ing. . 


Lebault alſo adviſes, that iſ your ponds 


be not very large and roomy, that you of- 


ten feed your fiſh by throwing into them 
chippings of bread, curds, grains, or the 


entrails of chickens or of any fowl or beaſt 
that you kill to feed yourſelves ; for theſe 
afford fiſh a great relief. He ſays that frogs 
and ducks do much harm, and devour both 
the ſpawn and the young fry of all fiſh, 
eſpecially of the carp. | 

Avoid much ſhooting at wild-fowl, for 
that frightens, harms and deſtroys the 
fiſh. | 275 

Note, that carps and tench thrive and 


breed beſt when no other fiſh is put with 


them into the ſame pond; for all other fiſh 
devour their ſpawn, or at leaſt the greateſt 


part of it. And note, that clods of graſs 
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thrown into any pond, feed any carps in 


ſummer; and that garden - earth and patſley: 


| thrown into 4 pond, recovers and refreſhes 


the ſick fiſh. And note, that when you 


ſtore your pond, you are to put into it two: 


or three melters for one fpawner, if = 
put them into a breeding: pond; but if in- 
to a nurſe-pond, or feeding - pond, in which 
they will not breed, then no care is to be 
taken, whether there be moſt male or ſe- 
male carps. | | | 00 

It is obſerved, that the beſt ponds to 
breed carps are thoſe that ate ſtony or 
ſandy, and are warm, and free from wind, 


and that are not deep, but have-willow-' 


trees and graſs on their ſides, over which 
the water does ſometimes flow: and note, 
that carps do more uſually breed in marle- 
pits, or pits that have clean clay bottoms, 
or in new ds, or ponds that lie dry a 
winter ſeaſon, than in old ponds, that be- 
full of weeds. WIT enen 
As the method of ordering fiſh-ponds 
is now very well known, and there are few 
books of gardening but what give ſome di- 


rections about it, it is hoped the reader will 


think the following quotation from Botol ler 


ſufficient 


% When you intend to ſtock a pool with 
carp or tench, make a cloſe ethering-hedge 
acroſs the head of the pool about à yard 
diſtance of the dam, and about three feet 
above the water, which is the beſt refuge 
for them I know of, and the only method 
to preſerve pool-fiſh'; becauſe if any one 
attempts to rob the pool, muddies the wa- 
ter, or diſturbs it with nets, moſt of the 
fiſh, if notall; immediately fly between the 
hedge and the dam, to preſerve thetnſelves; 
and in all-pools, where there are ſuch ſhel- 
ters and ſhades, the fiſh delight to ſwim 


backwards and forwards, through and round 
the ſame, rubbing and ſporting themſelves 


therewith. This hedge ought to be made 
chiefly of orls, and not too cloſe, the boughs 
long and ſtraggling towards the dam, by 


which means you may feed and fatten them 


as you pleaſe, The beſt baits for drawing 
them together at firſt are, maggots of 


young waſps; the next are, bullock's- 


7 brains, 
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rains and. lob: wor cho ed together, 
brig yd. intg Bp pools N ge Jana | 
| ties, about rwo. VR Petre fügs fes 912 
mer and winter, By thus uſing theſe' round- / 
baits once a day for a-fort vjght. together, | 
the fiſh will come be Gonttabrly and. RHatu- 
rally to the place as Che to t elf. fodder; 
| Aug to. f fats ur ae 15 convince | 
you herein, ter ou have 15 d the pool | 
for. ſome. time, "as directed, fake about the 
vaheſty fa two-petny Joaf, of "wheaten 
Joy Hp it into ices and wet it; then 
"thtow it into the pool where you had baited, 
and the carp will feed upon it: after you 
1855 wa the wer bread three or ſout morn- | 
og, then 99 ſome dt bread i in, Jl 
ie on the rop of the water: and if yo 
58 Cb, out. of # bt of che fim, you w will 
preſently ſee them ſwim to it and ſu. k it in. 
took Upon whearen' bread'rs be the belt 
foo for them, though batley or daten 
reads. Very good. * TFthere'be: tench and 
Hy in the fame nd, the will feed 


I 


h the four former 19 5 and hot touch 
e bread. © Indeed oe is'no 1555 -fiſh ſo 
"My and nice as carp. When the water is 
diſturbed, . carp will fly to the ſafeſt ſhelter 
they can ich I one day obſerved, ' when | 
aluſting 1 entlemah to fiſh his pbol ; for 
"another perſon diſturbed the water, by 
throwing the caſting net, but caught not 
acarp; Whereupon two or three of us ſtrip- 
d, and went into the I, which was 
Provided with ſuch a ſort of a hedge in it 
- as is before deſcribed, „and thither the carp. 
had fled for ſafety W theh fiſhing with your 
bands dn böth fides of the hedge, that is, 
one on either fide, we catched what 1 
tity of bs 5 wanting. | 
The belt way to make the pond-head 
' ſecure, is to drive in two or three rows of 
' ſtakes about fix feet long, at about four 
fret diſtance from each other, the whole: 
length of the head, the firſt row of which | 
is to be rammed, at leaſt, four fret deep, 
that they may ſtand! ftrong and Ture. © 
Or if you happen to find the bottom falſe, | 
eſpecial if it conſiſts of a runnin fand, 
vou ma al beſides lay the foundation with || 


W 


| 
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ing fat; chus by 
there is an impom mity 
them; but the roach will notwithſtanding 


g multiply abundantly 


596 which Hacking will make i i as | | 


| * 
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Then dig your, and caſt the eartli 
among the piles atid es and when oy 
are well covered Rog drive” in anoth 
row: or tv 'over them, ramming in the 
"carth 1 in the void ſpaces, that it may lie 
cloſe and keep in the water; and ſo vou 
may continue ſtakes upon ſtakes, ramming 
in the earth till your pond-head be of the 
beit fth you deſigned it. 
he Ade of the dam muſt be very 
ſmooth and a that no current may have 
| Power over It. 
It the 84 carry fix feet” water, it is 
enough; Cit muſt be eight feet deep, to 
receiv: the freſhes and rains that ſhould fall 
into 1 
"Te woutd® allo Be advantageous to bare 
. on the lides, for the fiſh to ſun them- 
ſelves on, and lay their ſpawn on; | beſides 
on other places, ſome holes, hollow banks, 
ſhelves, roots of trees, illands, &c, to. ſerve 
their tetiring places. 
Beides it is to be conſidered, whether 


65 not you. deſign your pond for a breeder, 
if you do, never expe any large carps from 


thence, for the greatneſs of the number of 


the ſpawn will over-ſtock rhe pond, and a 
ſtore:pond has al ways. been accounted the 
belt fot large carps. 


If vou would make 4 breeding. Pond be- 


come a'ſtore- -pond, when you ſue, ſee what 


quantity of carp it will contain, and then 
put in either all melters, or all ſpawners, 


dy which means, in à little time, you may 


have carps that are both large and exceed- 
utting in but one ſex, 
of the increaſe of 


As to the ſituation fr diſpo fition of the 


.ptincipal waters, 'a-metfod iſt be obſer. 
ved, to referve ſome 
"head quarters'of the fi 


tear waters for the 

» from whence you. 
may take, or wherein you may put, any or- 
dinary quantity of fin. Tou ſhould alfo 
have ftews, and other auxiliary waters, ſo 
that you may convey any part of the ftock 
1 20 one to the otfler, by Which means 


vou will never 0 and need not abound ; 
uin 


5 
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and farther, lofe” no time in the growth of 1 
the 6577 but employ the water, as land i 1s | 
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1 em loyed, to the beſt advantage. 
| You are to view the grounds and find out || 
1 ſome fall between the hills, as near a flat as | 
1 may be, ſo as to ave. a Ape current | for | 
| the water. 
i If there be any difficulty f In, making 73 5 
3 judgment, of this, take an opportunity after 
Jome gar rain, or the b We 
reat now in winter, and you will 
kee which way the ground s 
water will take the true fall, and run 46. 
cordingly. 
[1 The condition of the 100 muſt 8 25. 
14 mine the quantity of the ground Which is 
1 to be covered with water. 


of a || 


A 


| a 
17 For example; ye may well propoſe i in all. 
| 1 4 fiſteen acres in a three 195 or el Th acres 
| 
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the current 1s to raiſe. the wate and 

make a pond, muſt be byilt with clay. and | | 
earth, taken dut of the pan or hollow dig- 
.ged in the lowelt ground above the bank; 
and that pan fhould be ſhaped as a half 
oval, the 5 t of which comes to the bank, 
and the longer wal runs s Iquare n 


it. See Banks. 

POND "HEADS; „ 1e * Aub. "RAISE: 
it is evident that if a EL e made acrofs , a 
valley, or low marſh, where the water runs, 
it wi produce a pond : and as, the dam or 
bank is higher than the centre-point, which 
lies 0 loweſt ground, ſo much the 
deeper ia the 4 and if the hills on each! | 
ide riſe ſteep. and quick, the water ſto t 
vill cover leſs ground than if they had. 

flow or gentle * 3 wry 
For the, making of the bank head, be 
ſure it be ain We not apt ta leak, which 


* vs 


it will certain if made of only earth; 
; therefore } it is. Beech 1 car WP pa bed or 
wall of clay, the whe of the bank, 


with a good ramming 11 dot or two from 


— 
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The bead. or Peek. which by wg 


Il 


| 
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below the ſurface of the g1 
height as the water js 
allowing. a. ſplit or c at 
purpoſe, otherwiſe, the water lyin 
great weight from It's e wilt 


und, to fuck a 
t 
en 1575 th: t 


under a 
Il work it- 


As the clay is ram thed; kae care that 
earth be brought to, eatry up the back with 
it, in order to prevent fo be) ng! ſearched 
and cracked by the height of The un, which 
is of very ill conſe uence ; and therefore 
when come to it's full height, it muſt forth- 
with be covered and clôfed with mould: 
you muſt allow three feet to the breadth of 
this clay. bed, railing it to ſuch @ height as 

ou would have the water ſtand, and raiſe 
it with earth three feet igher; 488005 Oo 
18 would ſerve, were it not that the "12; 
voidable ſinking of the bank, vill require 
at leaſt one foot... 

When ſeveral ponds or flews. are project- 
ed to be ſunk at the ſame time, there will 
be had great advantage by the clay taken 
out of t that will be much more than 
is neceſſary for the bed, and which may 
ſtrengthen the bed, upon account of it's be- 
ing preſſed down by the Writs Bax or carts, 

on each ſide of it, and the k will be 
5 very firm; it b will been fave the 
breaking of the ground within the pond, 
A is a great benefit in the feed of the 
As to the dimenſions, they are governed 


ſelf underneath. 
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by the manner of the hill riſing: for if it 
be ſteep, then in order to Cog af ufficient 
quantity of ground, you muſt, raiſe the bank 


higher, and of conſequence it mult be = 
ſtronger than when the ground has a genle 
aſcent, ſo as a moderate height woule throw 
the water upon ground enough; of this 
. there is a great difference, for in * places 
ten feet h i cover as much as twenty 
feet in 99 5 which may be eaſily diſcover- 
ed by the water- level, whereby you may 
ſtake the water · line upon the ground to any 
8 fix the Nee Nie of the 


FON r. IEI8 is. a diſorderly, reliing 
action of a horſe, in diſobedience to his ri- 
| der, in which he rears up ſeyeral times run- 

ning, 


A , F 
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ing; and raiſes ſo upon his hind legs that | month to ſet them is February; though 

he is in danger of coclag over. | any month between that and Michae/mas is 

. POPE, ox Rv r. This fiſh with a double good, A hen firs twenty-one days, where- 
name, is ſmall, and'rarely grows bigger th as geeſe, ducks, and turkies, fic thirty. 
4 gudgeon; in ſhape not unlike the pearch, Obſerve to let them have conſtantly meat 


but reckoned better food, being pleaſant | and drink near them, while they fit, that 
in taſte. His haunts are the 1 run⸗ wy may not ſtraggle from their eggs and 
ning places ig a gravel "river, the exact bot. | chill them. eee 
tom whereof having found by plombing, One cock will ſerve ten hens. | 
and your hooks being baited with ſmall red bx Tf fowls are ſed with buck or French wheat, 
worms, dr. brandling worms, you may fim | or wittr hemp-ſeed,' it is ſaid, they will lay 
With two or three hooks, and you will have | more eggs than ordinary; and buck-wheat, 
excellent Tport ; for he is a greedy biter, | either whole or ground, made into paſte, 
and they are in great ſhoals rogether, where | which is the beſt way, is a grain that will 
che water is deep, ſmooth and calm; ſo that | fatten fowis or hogs very ſpeedily; but the 
if you would take a g6od quantity of ther, | common food” uſed is barley-meal,” with 
balt the ground with earth, and fiſh for them | _— water, bur whear-flour moiſtened 
SOS FI ee 1 * . is e n oy 
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with a ſmall red worm. f is beſtt. 1 
POR TER ro caxxy. Uſed in the French | A good hen ſhould not differ from the 
manage, for directing or puſhing on a horſe | nature of the cock; ſhe ſhonld be working, 

at pleaſure, whether forwards, upon turns, vigilant and laborious, both for herſelf and 

G „„ ber chickens; in ſize, the biggeſt and Largeſt 
POULTRY is a term given to all kinds are the beſt, every proportion anſwerable to 
' of domeſtic fowls brought up in a fatin yard, thoſe of the cock, only inſtead of a comb, 
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as cocks and hens, ducks, geeſe, turkies, | ſhe ſhould have upon her crown a high thick 
Se. all of which we ſhall Taal of, and begin | tuft of feathers. | , 

vun 1 She ſhould have many and ſtrong claws ; 
<7 ASH, 120-01) va9:0k 209 Mit 512 3t-f bar it il be ; if / en 

lbs AL TY 27 2 175 » 3. .7) ar FRE ut WI I better 1 ſhe has no hinder 
Dunghill Go M 10 generally termed | claws, becauſe they often break the eggs, 

| | 7 hn | "IX > 211. owls.” 2 7 1 F og | | and, beſides, ſuch as have, do ſometimes 


4 
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-4 hl . fh 0 0 be ſaid to be Crowing hens are neither good layers nor 

complete, till well ſtocked with fowl, which | good eee 

| adyantage wil «# appear to every one who. The elder hens are rather to be choſen 
4x / &- 18 8 £41 - * NMI 28 # 46644 5 . ' 4.8 1 84 11 N 4 

keeps them. Fe may reap | fot hatchihg than the younger, becauſe they 

- fram the products as the | are more conſtant, and will fer out their 


1 E 
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the. 1: ne, bene . | duds as the, | are : conſt: 
mat fbltantial farmer, they being able to | time ; but if you chuſe for laying, take the 
ift for themſelves the greateſt part of the' | youngeſt, becauſe they are luſty, and prone 
year, by their feeding on inſects, corn, or, |, to generation; but do not chuſe a fat hen 
any thing, almoſt, that is edible by any ſort. || for either of theſe purpoſes ; for if ſhe be ſet, 
of animal. | ſhe will forſake her neſt; the eggs the lays 
1 ſhall not enter into a minute deſcription I will be. without ſhells, and beſides ſhe wilt 
of the ſeveral ſorts of cocks and hens, only. | grow flothfu! and lazy. . 
adviſe you to chuſe thoſe that are the beſt | Thoſe eggs that are laid when the hens are 
breeders, and the beſt layers; the oldeſt | a year and a half, or two years old, are the 
being always reckoned the beſt ſitters, and | beſt ; you muſt at that time give the hens 
the youngeſt the beſt layers; but no fort | plenty of viduals, and ſometimes oats with 
will be good for either, if they are kept too | 57 to heat them, if you would have 
fat; the beſt age to ſet a hen for chickens | large eggs; for thoſe that are fat commonly 
is from. two. years old to five, and the belt | lay 1 ſmall ones; mix ſome chalk with 
| - | * rin II OTE Gat een e AF 3 2 enn e 
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their ſood, or mix ſome. bruiſed brick with 
their bran, maiſtened with a little water, and 
give them their  belly-full of half-boiled 
barley, with vetch and miller. 
Some hens have the ill faculty of eating 
their eggs: to prevent this, take out the 
white of an egg, and put moiſt plaiſter round 
about the yolk, and ſuffer it to grow hard; 


and when the hen attempts to gat it, and 


over breaking her eggs. 


1 


Tos may likewiſe pour a_clear plaiſter 


to the neſt; or you may ſhape an egg. of 


F* 41k 


plaiſter, or chalk, and Jet that be for a nelt | 


Thoſe bens that have ſpurs often break 
their eggs, and generally will not hatch 
them, and they will ſometimes eat them; 
theſe muſt be ſcowered, as well as thoſe 
that ſcratch and crow like a cock; firſt, 
by plucking their great quills out of their 
wings, and by feeding them with miller, 
barley, and paſte, cut into bits, pounded 
acorns and bran, with pottage or crumbs 
of wheat-bread, ſteeped 1n water, or barley- 
meal. 2 wars el inn TEES 
Keep them in a cloſe place, aud at reſt, 


: f a . * Ledi - 
and pull the feathers from their heads, | 


thighs, and rumps. If a hen be too fat, or 
has a looſeneſs, ſhe will lay windy eggs 

A hen will fit well from the ſecond year 
of her laying to the fifth: the beſt time to 
ſet a hen, that the chickens may be large 
and moſt kindly, is in February, in the in- 
creaſe of the moon, that ſhe may diſclofe the 
chickens. in the increaſe of the next new 
moon, being in March; for one brood of 


of any other month. 


for the winter is a great enemy to their 
55 ; EE 22s 
A hen fits juſt twenty-one days, and if 
you fit a hen, upon the eggs of ducks, geeſe, 
or turkies, you mult ſet them nine days be- 
fore. you put her own eggs to her, of which 


* 


upon the yolk of an egg, and let it harden, 
ſo that it may ſerve for à ſhell, and put in- 


finds ſhe, cannot do it, ſhe will ſoon give | 


| 


and lay the 


00 


ak ro! eiiien ee 
odd egg. what number ſoever you ſet, her 


with. 


I vin allo be proper t6 ack one tide of 
the eggs when you put them under the hen, 


and to obſerve whether ſhe turns them from 


the one fide to the other, and if ſhe does - 
not, then take an opportunity When ſhe is 


from them to turn them yourſelf; Bit a hen 
har does nor rar den herſelf 
value. 8 812 Wat 23 #63 A" | PE TY WO 
Take care that the eggs you ſet a hen on 


7 


be new, which may be known by their being 


heavy, full and clear; this may be diſco- 


vered by looking through them in the fun 1 
f nor do vou chooſe. the lar geſt, for they hay 8 
oftentimes two yolks, and though ſome are 
of opinion that ſuch'wjll produce two chick 


ens, it proves commonly a miſtake, and if 
they do, they generally proye abortive and 
monſtrous.” | Hebert fc 14th 


A hen muſt hot be taken off or diſturbed 
from her neſt, for that will make her utterty 


forſake it, Roe nen edi . 
While ſhe is fitting you mult place her 


meat and water near her, thar her eggs may 


not cool while ſhe is gone to ſeek her food. 


If ſhe ſhould be abſent from her neſt, ſtir 
up the ſtraw, and make it ſoft and 1 0 


them. 


with roſemary or brimſtone, Aud you muſt 


take care that the cock does nor'come' at 
| the eggs and ſet open them, for he wilt, | 
endanger the breaking of them; and cauſe 
the hen not to like her 'nelt ſo well as be- 


ks 2 Wit; 


l 


When hens are laying, the old ſtraw mould | 


be taken away, and freſh put in, that it may 


law: 


this month's chickens is worth three of thoſe | not breed fleas, or other vermin, which much 


incommodes them. 


Hens may ſet from March to October, and | The maladies incid ent to hens are as fol- 


have good chickens, but not after that time, 


Setting hens are ſometimes troubled with 
lice and vermin : for the cure, pound burnt 


cummin and ſtapnifgar, of each equal quan- 


. 


tities and mix it with wine, and rub the hens 


. 
; 
| 
{ 


with it, or waſh them with a decoQtion of 
wild lupines. Denen er | ; Þ 19 : | <2 


a hben will cover nineteed ; but always ſet an | If hens are troubled with a looſeneſi, mix | 


a hand- 


is of the lels 


e {lie order the der 


IO 


2 OU 


2 Handrul of barleyrmeal and as moch war; 


in ſome wine; make it into a maſs, and give 
t chem in the ac fg gp int they have 
any other ment, or elſe let them drink a de- 
coction of apples or quinces 555 
Hens, by laying too many eggs, ſome- 
mes exhauſt their ſtreugth and Janguiſh 
e ſame likewiſe happens by hens ficting 
too long; to remedy this, take the white of 
an egg; which you muſt roaſt till it looks 
as if it was burnt; mix this with an equal 
quantity of dried raiſins, alſo burat, and give 
the hen this faſting. —- Th 42 pe 
Tour hen-houſe muſt be large and ſpa- 
cious, with a pretty high roof and ſtrong 
walls, to keep out both thieves and vermin 
let there be windows on the eaſt fide, that 


they may enjoy the benefit of the riſing ſun, | 


ſtrongly lathed and cloſe ſhut ; upwards, 
and round about the inſide of the wall upon 
the ground, ſhould be made large pens of 
three feet high, for geeſe, ducks, and large 
fowls ta ſet in, and near unto the covering 
of the houſe ſhould be long perches, reach- 
ing from one ſide of the houſe to the other, 
on which ſhould ſet cocks, hens, capons 
and turkies, each on ſuch perches as they 
are diſpoſed; / OTE aß e, Men e, 
. Ar ſide of the ee the 1 
part of the ground pens, fix hampers full 
of for heb in ich hens ſhould la 
their eggs; but when they ſit to hate 
chickens, then let them ſit on the ground, 
otherwiſe it will be dangerous. 
Alſo let their be pins ſtuck in the walls, 
that the poultry may climb to their perches 


with the greateſt eaſe. t 
The floor muſt not be paved, but made 


of earth ſmooth and eaſy. Let the ſmaller 


fowl have a hole made at one end of the 

houſe, to go in and come out at when they 

pleaſe, or elſe they will feek tur roofts in 

other places; but of larger fowl, you may 
n the door morning and evening. 

+ It would be better if the hen-houſe 

was ſituated near ſome kitchen, brewhouſe, 


the heat of the fire, and be perſumed with 
ſmoak, which is to pyllets both delightful 


* 


N 
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chouſe, or kiln;' where it may have 


0 U 
As ſoon as your chickens are hatched, if 
any be weaker than the reſt;' wrap them in 
wool, and let them have the heat of the 
fire; it will alſo be very good to perfume” 
them with roſemary ; the firſt hatchedchick- 
ens may be kept in a ſieve till the reſt are 
diſclofed, for they will not eat for two days; 
| ſome ſhells being harder than others, they 
will require ſo much more time in open- 
ing; but unleſs the chickens are weak, or 
then unkind, it will not be amils to ler 
them continue under her, for ſhe will nou- 
riſn them kindly, LED | 
When they are two days old, give them 
very ſmall oatmeal, ſome dry, and ſome 
| ſReeped in milk, or elſe crumbs of fine white 
bread ; and when they have gained ſtrength, 
curds, cheeſe parings, white bread, cruſts 
ſoaked in beer or milk, barley-meal, or 
 wheaten bread ſcalded, or the like ſofc 
meat, that is ſmal} and will be eaſily di- 
_ geſted. © 8 n | 

It is neceſſary to keep them in the houſe 
for a fortnight, and not ſuffer them to go 
22 wu DET to worm. Green chives 

chopped among their meat is very good 
and will ple them from tho. rye or 
other diſeaſes in the head, and never let 
them want clear water, for puddle water 
will be apt to give them the pip, 
Nor muſt you let them feed upon tares, 
darnel, 'or cockle,. for theſe are very dan- 
gerous to young ones, nor let them go into 
gardens till they are fix weeks old. 


£4 ct ns. 
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If you would haue them crammed, coop 


them up when the dam has forſaken them, 
and cram them with dough made of wheat- 


en meal and milk, whic dip in milk, and 


 thraſt down their throats, but let them not 
be too big, leſt you choak them; and they 
will be fat in a fortnight _ 955 


iſh whether a ch 


To diſtingui icken is good 


or not © after a chicken is killed it will be 
| ſtiff and white, and firm in the vent, if 


new killed; but tender, and green in the 
vent, if ſtale. 7 9 24 


If you rub your finger on the breaſt of a 
ſcalded chicken, if it be new killed it wilt 
E rough ; but if ſtale, ſlippery and 
5 | 7. g ; a 1 a N 3 the 
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A crammed chicken, if it be ſat, will 

have à fat rump, and à fat vein upon the 
ſide of the breaſt; of her, like a pullet. 
In order to fatten chickens, you muſt 
t them into croups, and feed them with 
arley- meal; put likewiſe a ſmail quantity 
of brickduſt into their water, which they 
ought never to be without: this laſt will 
ive them an appetite to their meat, and 
tten them very ſoon; ſor in this caſe it 
mult be conſidered, that all fowls and birds 
have two ſtomachs, as they may be called, 
the one is their crop, that ſoftens their food, 
and the other the gizzard, that macerates 
the food ; in the laſt we always find ſmall 
ſtones and ſharp ſand, which help to do that 
office, and without them or — — 
that kind, a fowl will be wanting of it's 
appetite to eat; for the gizzard cannot 


maſticate, or as it may be ſaid, grind the | 


food. faſt. enough to. diſcharge it from the 
crop, without ſuch ſand or ſtones: and in 
this caſe the brickduſt is aſſiſting. | 


DUCKS. 


Ducks ave very neceſſary fot the huſband- 


man's yard in that they require no charge 
in keeping; they live on loſt corn, worms, | 
ſnails, Cc. for which reaſon they are very 
good for gardens. Once in a year they are 
very good layers of eggs, eſpecially a ſort 
of duck that turns up the bill more than the 
common kind and when they ſit they need 
little attendance, except to let them have 
a little barley, or offal corn and water near; 
them, that they may not ſtraggle far from 
their neſt to chill their eggs. | 

In general it is found more' profitable to 
ſet a hen upon the ducks eggs, than any 
kind of duck whatever, becauſe the old one 
leads them when hatched; too ſoon to the 
water, where, if the weather be froſty, ſome 
will be loſt. They follow the hen a good 


vrhile upon the land, and fo get hardy be- 


fore they venture to the water. 
About thirteen eggs is the proper number 
to let a duck ſit upon; the hen will cover 
as many of theſe as of her own, and 
will bring them up well: ſo that every 


N | 
way ſhe is more, profitable- for thay : 


| Purpdlee itt oi ole; ant c 
When the ducklings are hatched they 
require nd care, if the. weather be tole- 
rably good ; hut, if they happen. to be. 
roduced- in a very rainy ſeaſoa, it would 
be right to keep them under cover a 


ig. * „ 
1 


the duck naturally loves water, it requires. 
the. aſſiſtance 1 ſeathers, and, till 
they are grown, is caſily hurt y the. 
wet. nd cole i habits bo ee 
fattening of ducks at any age is 


The 
very eaſy, and whether. it be, the duek- 
ling, or the grown: duck,. the method 
to be uſed is exactly the ſame. They 
are to be put in à quiet dark place, 
and kept in a pen, where they are to 
have plenty of corn and water: any kind 
of corn will do, and with this ſingle direp- 
tion, they will fatten themſelves extremely 
well in fifteen or twenty days; and will 
bring a price that very well repays theie 
ee nan eben Ding d bs 


i ect e ee $4 
nnn 
The benefit ariſing from geeſe are, for: 
food, their feathers; and theirigreaſe. They 
will: live upon commons, on any fort of paſ- 
ture, and need little care and attendance; 
only they ſhould have plenty of water. The 
1 geeſe are reckoned the beſt, but 
there is à ſort of i geeſe chat are much 
better layers and breeders. than the Eapliſb, 
eſpecially if their eggs are hatched unde: 
an Engliſh gooſe. to Somers 21 dfor 
Geeſe lay in the ſpring. the earlier the 
better, becauſe of their price and of their 
having a ſecond brood. They commonly 
lay twelve or ſixteen eggs each. You may 
know when they will lay, by their carrying 
of ſtraw in their mouths, and when they 
will fit, by their continuing on their neſt. 
' after they have laid. A gooſe ſits thirty 
days; but if the weather. be fair and warm, 


as 4 


{ ſhe will hatch. three or four days ſooner. 


After the goſlings are hatched; ſome; keep 


them in the houſe ten or twelve days, and 


| feed them with curds, barley- meal, bran, 
17 | Se. 


little, | eſpecially in the night, z for, though 


* 


£2 defend themſelves from vermin. One 


ſtubble fields, from which food ſome kill 
good way; but thoſe who 
have a mind to have them very fat, ſnut 
them up for a fortnight or three Weeks; and | tha 
feed them with oats, ſplitted beans, barley - came tame when grown up; they were a 
malt mixed with milk, the 
beſt thing to fatten them with being malt 
mixed with beer. But in farting of all wa- 
ter fowl! you may obſerve, that they uſually | than our ZEaglip. g 
lf you keep them with corn, they are very 


meal, or 


P 


| Be. "Aﬀeer they have got ſome ſtrength; let 
them out chree or four hours in a day, and 


take them in again, till they are big enough 


gander will ſerve five geeſe 

If you would fatten green geeſe, you muſt 
ſhut them up when they are about a month 
old, and they will be fat in about a month 
more. Be ſure to let them have always by 


them in a ſmall rack ſome fine hay, which 
will much haſten their fatting. But for fat- 


ting of older geeſe, it is commonly done | take their liberty, and ſeek their own neſts; 


when they are about ſix months old, in or 
after harveſt, when they have been in the 


them, which is a 


ſit with their bills on their rumps, where 
they ſuck out moſt of their moiſture and | 
fatneſs, at a'ſmall bunch of feathers, which 
you will find ſtanding upright on their rumps 
and always moiſt, with which they trim their | 
feathers,” which makes them oily and ſlip- 
ry more than other fowls feathers are, 
that the water may ſlip off them, which, if 
cut away cloſe, will make them fat in leſs 
time, and with leſs meat than otherwiſe. 
Geeſe will likewiſe feed on and fatten well 
with carrots; cut ſmall, and given them; 
or if you give them rye" before or about 


Migſfummer, it will ſtrengthen them, and 


keep them in health, that being commonly 
en nnn 
ln ſome countries they ſhear the geeſe for | 
their feathers,” and ſome pull them twice a 


year; but this latter way is more injurious 


to them, and therefore it is better ſtaying 
till maulting time, or till their death for 
ion eder nr 


their feathers. ks 
P 
| W329 Ne +a of | * 
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Turkies are fowls that proſper very well 


in open countries, where there is nat ſuch | feed them abroad in a cloſe walled place, 


| they put wormwood cho 
_ || ſometimes eggs 4 


+333 
b 
1 


0 0 


ſhelter to harbour vermin to deſtroy them: 
for they are naturally inclined to ramble. 
The hens likewiſe are ſo negligent of their 


| young, that whilſt they have one to follow 


them, they never take any care of the reſt 3 
and therefore there muſt be a great deal of 
care taken of them whilſt they are young, 
to watch them, and to keep them warm, 


they being a bird that cannot bear the cold. 


Bot ſome, where they have a conveniency 
of a ſmall cover near the houſe, let them 


but it is only in ſome particular places that 
they do well with ſuch management. I 
knew a gentleman that had a hen turkey of 
the wild kind from Virginia, of which, and 
an Engliſh cock, he raiſed a very fine breed, 
that bred wild in the fields, and always be- 


very hardy breed, and much larger than 
ours, and reared their young ones without 
any care or trouble, breeding much better 


great feeders, and will devour a great deal ; 
but if left ro their liberty when grown up, 
they will get their own living, without ei- 
ther trouble or charges, by feeding on 
herbs; Weis, GGG. 
Turkies being very apt to ſtraggle, wilt 
often be laying their eggs in ſecret places, 
and therefore the eommon ſort of them muſt 
be often watched, and made to lay at home. 
They begin to lay in March, and will fit in 
April. Eleven or thirteen eggs are the moſt 
they ſit on. They hatch in between twenty- 
five and thirty days ; and when they have 
hatched their brood, you muſt be careful 
to keep the young ones warm, for the leaſt 
cold kills them. Feed them either with 


curds, or green freſh cheeſe cut in ſmall 


pieces. Let their drink be new milk, or 
milk and water. Some give them oatmeal 


and milk boiled thick together, into which 


d ſmall, and 
boiled hard, and cut in 


lietle pieces. Tou muſt feed them often, 


for the hen will not take mueh care of them, 


and when they have 


got ſome ſtrength, 
where 


RI 


them out till the dew is off the graſs, taking 
care to have them in again before night, 
den. the Gen is ry: proudicial: to 
: em. 

For the farting of dt Godden batley 
is very excellent, or ſodden oats. for-the 
firſt fortnight, and for another fortnight 


cram them as you do capons. They are on- 


ly to be erammed in a morning. hich muſt 
be gi ven to them warm, and let out all day, 


being ſometimes ſed with corn while out; 
becauſe, drag: a ſullen. ard, They. Are apt 


elſe not to fat 
Their eggs are reckoned, very: wholeſome, 


kindly. 


and a great reſtorer of nature. 
FPOUNCEs, the _ or claws. of, a 


bird of prey. R oi 
PRESS veon:/THE ne A heels 5 is ſaid 


to reſiſt, or preſs upon the hand, when | - 
either through the ſtiffneſs of his neck, or 


ſrom an ardour to run too mueh a-head, he 


ſtretches his head againſt the horſeman's 


hand, reſuſes the aid of the hand, and with- 
ie. 201 


ſtands the effects of the bridle. 


To preſs or puſh-a horſe forwards, is to 


aſſiſt him with the calves of your legs, or to 
| year freehold ; upon which account he is 


{pur him to make him go on. 


To PRICK, ox Pryen, is to give a horſe | 


a gentle touch of the ſpur, without clapping | 
85 0 a7 PURSE-NET;'a net uſed for taking 


them hard to him. 


Prick with the right: ; pinch with the let: | 
| | three or four dozen of them are ſufficient to 


pinch with bath. 
To PRICK, or Prxen, is an pd bare 
bear hard with the ſpur, is correction. 


PRICKING or a Honsz's Foor, is the 


hurt received by. a nail drove too far into 


the foot, ſo as to reach the quick, or preſs | 


ſhea. vein. in the. horſe's foot when hei is 
' PRICKER, [Hunting-ter] a hunter « on 
horſeback, 


'PRICKET, a. ſpitter, or young male ; 


deer of two years old, that begins to put 
forth the head. 


PRICKING [with Sportſmen] the foor- 
ing of an hare when ſhe beats on the hard 


heath way, and her foqcing can be Perrelyy | 
cd, about her neck, Which gives the rabbet 


PRICKT, otherwiſe. called ACCLOYED. 


the earth, otherwi 


uA: 


where they cannot ſtray; 105 muſt not let | cxoy2p,..ot NAT, Se. in reſpect to 


horſes, ſignifies only the having a prick by, 
the negligence of the farrier in driving. the 
nails, by their weakneſs, ill pointing or 
breaking them, which if. not preſently. taken. 

out, will, in time, break out into a foul 
fore. : you may. diſcern ĩt by the. horſe's gas 


ing lame; but if you would know it more 


certainly, pinch him round the hoof with if 

pair of pincers, and when you come 

place aggrie ved he will ſhrink in his 450 3 
er elſe you may: try where; he is pricked by _ 

n water on his hoof, for that place 


| where he is hurt will be ſooner dry than the 


reſt. 1 
FUNC I, 2 well-ſer, vell Knit, hort, 


is ſhort backed, and thick ſhouldered, . 
with a btoad neck, and en lined . 
PURLIEU, al all that ground near any for 
reſt, which being antiently made foreſt, i 
afterwards, . by perambulations, ſeparat 


again from the ſame, and freed from, that 


ſervitude, which was, une. ps upon 


| PURLIEU:Man, one that i land 
within the purlieu, and forty ſhillings a 


allowed to hunt or courſe in his own, pur: 
lieu, with certain limitations. 
NY 


hares and rabbets, at — times, and 


lay over their holes; they are to be faſten» 
ed, by tying ſtrin 14 to ſticks thruſt into 
when the rabbets bole 
out, they will run, away and get out of the 
nets ; but when the nets are fixed, and all 
things in order, there muſt be one or two 
to lie cloſe, to ſee what game comes home, 
while in the mean time you beat the buſhes, 
to. force them homewards..: . 
Another way to take rabbets with theſe 


nets is at their out of their par- 
races: and they — 75.08 ſecreted in this 


manner. 
Firſt hunt them up and down, to force 
them all in, then put in a ferret with a bell 


notice of her coming, who endeavouring to 
avoid 
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avoid her, will bolt out into the purſe-net, 


from whence you mult immediately take 
the purſe-net before t 
and when the ferret comes out of the hur - 
rows, put her in again; but remember to 
cope her mouth, that is, tie her chaps with. 
fine packthread, w 
ſeizing d. fy her, 
' PURSINESS is Hons, is a ſhortneſs 
of breath, either natural or accidental. Fhe 
natural is hen the horſe is cock throppled; 


for that his thropple or wind · pipe being ſo 


long, he is not able to draw his breath in 
and out with ſo much eaſe as other horſes do 
which are looſe throppled, becauſe the 


wind · pipe being too ſtraight / that ſhould | 
CONVEY the breath' to the ju 82 and vent it 
ain at the noſe, makes him pant and fetch 


his breath ſhort; and in like manner when 
his pipe is filled with too much fat, or other 
flegmatic ſtuff, which ſuffocates him, and 
makes his lungs labour the more. 
Purſineſi accidental is ſometimes cau 
hy a horſe's being hard ridden; after a full 
ſtomach, or preſently after drinking, which 
cauſes. phlegmatic humours to diſtil out of 


the head into the windpipe, and ſo fall upon 


he Jungs, where they ſettle and congeal. 
Wire proceeds from hears and colds, S. 
cauſes dullneſs and; beavineſs in travelling, 
makes him ſweas 55 „ and ready to fall 
aln. i 


ri 


6 asg to a fine poder, 


them well, and mix with them 
half a pint of ſallad oil. Give this to the 
horſe ever aſter a travel, and a day before 
he ſets aut on a journe x. 
UT; it is uſed for the breaking or ma- 
naging of a horſe; as Put your horſe to 
corvets, put him upon capri ales. | 
Jo put a horſe upon his baunches, 
him bend them in galloping in the ma- 
nage, Or upon a ſtop. Hee H AUNCHES. 1 
To put a horſe to the walk, trot, or gallop, 
is. to make him walk, trot, or gallop. * 
FUT TOC E, a kind of long: winged kite, 
a bird of r e 
+ PYE-BALD Honsz, is one that has 
white ſpots upon a coat of another colgur.. 


M 


he ferret ſeizes her; 


hich will hinder her from 
he-rabbet and ſucking her blood. 


| 


1 


4 


” 


ſed. |. 


"| 


is to make | 


they 


in the 82 note and they will both come 
| 


AUA 


Thus chere are pye-bald bays, 
3 and pye- bald blacks, and ſo of the 


ry 


| PYROET; [in Horſemanſhip) ſome are 


pye · bald 


f one. tread or piſtes, ſome of two. 
Thoſe of one tread are otherwiſe called, 
Hiroueltes de la tete a la queve, which are in- 
tire and very narrow turns made by the 
horſe upon one tread, and almoſt in one 
tine, in ſuch a manner, that his head is 
placed here his tail was, without putting 
out his haunches. | 

To make horſes take this pyroet with 
more facility, they. uſe in the manage to put 
them to five or ſix of them all running, 
without ſtirrigg off the ſpat, : 
In duels they are of ulc to gain the ene- 
my's croupe. 5 | 

. Pyroets of two piſtes or treads, are turns 
of two treads upon a ſmall compaſs. of 
ground, almoſt of the length of the 


: . 
- = < 


ene 7 “ 
UAIL,, a ſmall bird with ſpeckled fea- 

thers, and one of thoſe we call paſſen- 
ge 8, dwelling in corn fields, or meadows. 
| Quails begin to ling in April; they make 
their neſts on the ground, and fit in the 
month of Afday, at which time you mult not 
; diſturb. them: you may know the hen by 
' her lender neck, and that ſhe is not black 
unger the chin, but of the colour of baked 


1 

* 
- 
- 
: 


earth, and ſo up to the head, her breaſt 
and belly are almoſt white, her back and 
wings of 4 dark yellow colour; but the 
head, neck, back, tail, and wings of the 
cock, are almoſt black: his beak is allo 
black and feet ſhining. 

-Quails are to be taken by calls, while 
are in their wooing-times, which is 
from April till Auguſt; the quail will call 
at ſun-riſing, about nine o'clock, about 
twelve, about three in the afternoon, and 
at ſun- ſet. The notes of the cock differ 
much from the hen, ſo that you muſt be 
expert in both, if you intend to do any 
good in taking them; and when you hear 


* 


the cock call, anſwer in the hen's note; 


and ſo on the contrary, anſwer the hen 
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to you, that you may caſt your net over 


18 


* 
1 
Sw ©. * 
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and take them. 


If it be a ſingle cock · quail, he will come 


at the firſt call, but if he hath a hen with 
him, he will not forſake her: ſometimes 
you ſhall only hear one to anſwer your call, 
yet three or four will come to your net, fo 
that you need not make too much haſte 'when 
you find one entangled, for ſome more may 
be taken in a ſhort time, 
Quails are neat cleanly birds, and will 
not much run into dews or wet places, but 


chuſe rather to fly, that they may not dirty 


themſelves , you. muſt therefore at ſuch” 
times place yourſelf as near your'nets as 
oſſible, and if by accident the quail paſſes 
one end of the net, call her back again, 
and ſhe will ſoon. come to your net. 
The form of the call and how to make 
them, are deſcribed Plate XII. vis. the 
firſt A, is made of a ſmall leather purſe, 
about two fingers wide, and four long, in 


ſhape much like a pear ; it muſt be ſtuffed 


half full of horſe-hair; they place in the 
end a ſmall whiſtle or deviee, marked C, 
made of a bone of a cat's, hare's, or coneys 
leg, or rather of a wing of an old hern, 
which muſt be about three fingers long, 
and the end C, muſt be formed like a flage- 
let with a little ſoft wax; pur alſo in a little 
to cloſe up the end B, which open a little 
with a pin,to cauſe it to give the clearer and' 
more diſtin ſound: faſten this pipe. in 
your puiſe, and then to make it fpeak, hold 
rt full in the palm of your left-hand, put- 


ting one of your fingers over the top of the 


wax; you muſt ſhake on the place mark- 
ed A, with the hinder part of your right 
thumb, and ſo imitate the call of the hen- 
us. N W 5 
The form of the other quail-call, de- 
feribed Plate XII. Fig. 2. muſt be four 
fingers long, and above an inch thiek, 
made of a piece of wire turned round, as 
if it was curled ; it myſt be covered over 
with leather, and one end thereof cloſed up 
with a piece of flat wood, marked 2; 
about the middle you muſt have a fmall 
thread, or leather ſtrap 7, wherewith you 
may hold it, ſo as to uſe it with one hand; 


as is deſcribed before in making up the firſt” 
Ir 


| R AB 
and at the other end, place juſt ſuch a pipe 


Aa 


cane FA 
Now ' for the calling with it, hold the 
aries yr piece of leather with your left-hand,” 
cloſe by the piece of wood marked 2, and 
with your right-hand hold the pipe, juſt 
where it is joined to the flagelet, marked 3, 
and make the ſame noiſe as the hen does 
when the calls the colt. 
The net commonly uſed, is called a hal- 
lier, or bramble-net, which is managed 49 
in the following ñgurmme. 
| "If you know here the cock is alone; get 
within fifteen paces ; ſuppoſe the pricked 
lines, marked with the letters, A, B, C, D, 
E, F, G, H, were the borders of the corn- 
field, and that the quail ſhould be at the 
letter P, ſpread your net on the top of the 
ridge adjoining to the corn, and pitch your 
hallier, and fo the bird running croſs tlie 
corn, may get into the net without per- 
ceiving it ; then draw back into the bottom 
of the third or fourth line O, here you 
muſt ſtoop and hide yourſelf over-againft 
the middle of the net, in order to call the 
FCU ( 907 000% Prmg G3 
| QUARTER; to work from” quarter to 
quarter, is to ride à horſe three times in 
end, upon the firſt of the four lines of a 
ſquare ; then changing your hand; and 
riding him three times upon a ſecond; at 
the third line changing your - hand, 'and ſo 


| paſſing to the third and fourth, obſerving: 


the fame order. e e 17 17 
A Falſe QUARTER," is when the hoof 
has a kind of cleft occaſioned by a borſe's 
| caſting his quarter, and getting a new one, 
for then the horn beginning to grow, is un- 
even and ugly, as alſo bigger and ſofter 
than the reſt of the hoof; and ſuch feet 
ſhould be ſhod with half panton ſhoes ; but 
if the cleft be conſiderable, and take up a 
quarter part of the hoof; the hotſe will not 
be ſerviceable, and is not worth buy. 
QUARTER  Bzxninp, is when a horſe 
has the quarters of his hind feet ſtrong; 
that is to ſay, the horn thick, and fo capa-- 


4g pa 
ble of admitting a good see by. the 


* 


__ hind, * 


AB 


When a horſe's quarters or feet are waſt- 
ech and mrubk; For the cpte: raze the 
whole foot with a red bot knife, making 
large razes of the depth of a crown piece, | 


ſrom the hair to the, ſhoe : and avoiding | 


the coronet, then apply a proper poultice, 
and charge the foot with a remo/ade.. gee 
RrMorAbE PouLTice for the boof-bound.. 
_ *QUARTERS0op A SADDLE, are the pieces 
of leather, or ſtuff, made faſt to the Jower 
part of the ſides of the ſaddle, and hanging 
down below the ſaddle. 
' QUARTERS or 4 Honsx, fore - quarters, 
and hind- quarters; the fore quarters are 
the ſhoulders and the fore- legs; the hind- 
quarters, are the hips and che jeg be- 


_ ©” QUARTERS or a Honsz's root, are 
the ſides of the coffin, comprehended be- 
tween the toe and the heel on one fide, and 
the other of the foot ; the inner-quarters 
are thoſe oppoſite to one another, facin 
from one foot to the other; thoſe are al- 
ways weaker than the outſide quarters, 
which lie on the external ſides of the 
„ nn 5 


UARTER-CAST; a horſe is ſaid to | 


_ caſt his quarters, when for any diſorder in 


his coffin, we are obliged to cut one of the | 


K 


quarter the hoof, and when the hoof 1s 
us cut, it grows and comes on a new. 
-. QUITTER-BONE, a hard round ſwel- 
ling upon the coronet, between a horſe's 


heel and the quarter, which moſt common- 


ly grows on the inſide of the foot. _ 

It is occafioned many ways, . ſometimes 
by ſome bruiſe, ſtub, prick of a nail, or 
the like, which being neglected, will im- 

poſthumate, and break out about the hoof : 
now and then it comes from evil humours, 


which deſcend down to that part, | 


„A quittor is ah ulcer formed between 
the hair and the hoof, moſt frequently 
on the inſide quarter. They are cauſed. 
dy bruiſes, or by neglecting to clean 
away ſand, gravel, &6, that lodges in this 
| PHY; 7 10 {14 Nine ene een 


A * 


| 


QUI $8 5 
If it is ſuperficial; the cure is eaſily per- 
formed, by bathing the ſwelling oncea-day 
with ſpirit of wine, 'and applying to the ul- 
cer a pledget of the ointment as directed for 
ſand-cracks, which ſee. 6 | 
If the matter ſinks under the hoof, part 
of it muſt be taken off, or the ulcer can 
never be healed; and the ſucceſs in this 
caſe depends very much on the dexterity of 
the operator, and eaſe to the horſe, with 
which the piece of the hoof is divided and 
taken away. 1 = 
Sometimes: the matter runs under the 
quarter of the hoof, in which caſe the 
quarter. muſt be removed: in this caſe, 
when the quarter grows again, it leaves 
a Jarge ſeam called a falſe quarter, which 
| weakens the foot; and is never fairly 
cured, 7 880 | 
+ If the coffin bone be affected with the 
matter, the opening muſt be properly en - 
| larged ; all that is decayed muſt be taken 
| away with a knife, for that is the eaſieſt, 
and when it is uſed with {kill, it is the ſafeſt 
method ; after which dreſs the wound with 
pledgets of the digeſtive ointment, with or 
without the precipitate, as directed ſor ſand- 
cracks, according as circumſtances may 
indicate. as „ 
If there is much pain or inflammatio 
a poultice may be applied over the deff. 
ing, including the whole of the diſeaſed 
part; but it ſhould be taken off and 
warmed again, three or four times a-day. 
During the cure, the horſe ſhould run 
. 0 and not be uſed for any kind of 
Work. | | 5 
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N. The rabbet or coney is an 
A, animal about the bigneſs of an ordi- 
nary cat, who hides herſelf in the woods, 
or makes burrows in the ground, to retire 
into ſor ſafety : ſne has long ears, and a 
| ſhort tail, but well covered with wool, and 
is moſtly of a grey and white colour. The 
young. ones are called ſucking rabbets. 
There are two ſorts, viz, the wild, and 
the tame; thoſe that are wild are bred in 


"+. A 9 
144 


W 
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warrens, and are ſmaller and redder, have 
30 2 n naturally 


RAF 


naturally more active bodies, are more ſhy 
and watchfal, and their fleſh is more deli- 
cious, from the air of liberty wherein they 
breathe, and are not ſo melancholy :* but 
the tame ones are quite contrary; yet they 
make uſe of them in ſome places, to upply 
their warrens; and there, in proceſs of 
time, coming to be diveſted of their heavy 
nature, become more and more active than 
before. R 
The rabbet begins to breed at ſix months 
old, bears at leaſt ſeven times a year; ſhe 
carries her young in her belly thirty days, 
if ſhe litters ii the month of March, and 
as ſoon as ſhe has kindled, goes to buck 
again, but it is better not forithe ſpace of 
two or three weeks. Tame rabbets, above 
all other beaſts, delight in impriſonment 
and ſolitarineſs; they are violently hot in 
the act of generation, performing it with 
ſuch vigour and exceſs, that they ſwoon, 
and lie in trances a good while after the 
act. ' + 8 1 | | 4 * 
The males being given too much to cru- 
elty, kill all the young ones they can come 
at, therefore the females, after they have 
kindled, hide them, and clofe up the holes 
in ſuch manner, that the buck may not find 
them: they increaſe wonderfully, bringing 
forth every ſix weeks, therefore when kept 
tame in huts, they muſt be watched, and as 
ſoon as they have kindled, may be put to 
the buck, for they will otherwiſe mourn, 
and hardly bring up their young 
The huts in which tame rabbets are to 
be kept, ſhould be made of thin'wainſcot 
boards, ſome about two feet ſquare, and 
one foot high, which ſquare muſt be 
divided into two rooms, one, with open 
windows of wire,” through which the rabbet 
may feed; and a leſs room without light, 
wherein ſhe may lodge and kindle; and a 
trough, wherein to put meat and other ne- 
ceſſaries for her, before the light one; and 


thus you may make box upon box, in di- 


vers ſtories, keeping the bucks by them- 
ſelves, as alfo the ; Muy unleſs it be ſuch. 
as have not bred, with which you may let 
the buck lodge. ' Further, when a doe has 


[ the ' firſt muſt 


RAB 
be taken from her, and be 


put amongſt rabbets of their own 
vided the boxes be not peſtered, 
8 eaſe and libert 7. 


2 pro- 


or the choice of tame rich conies, it 
needs not to look to their ſhape, but to 


the largelt and richeſt youTan get; and that 
kin is eſteemed the beſt, that has the equal- 


ther, yet the black ſhould rather ſhadow the 
white; a black ſkin with a few ſilver hairs, 


fer ß. 
As to the profit of tame rich conies, 
every one that is killed in ſeafon; that is, 


worth five others, being much larger; and 
| when another ſkin is worth two-pence, or 
| three-pence at the moſt, theſe are worth a 
| thilling or upwards. Again, the increaſe 
is mote; the tame ones, at one kindelling, 
bringing forth more than the wild do; be- 


| diſh, winter and ſummer, without the 


charge of nets, ferrets, Ic. and their {ſkins 


always paying the keeper's expence, with 
; intereſt. e N74 | N 


ſweeteſt, ſhortelt, and beſt hay you can get; 
one load will feed two hundred cou - 
year, and out of the ſtock of two ed. 
may be ſpent in the houſe as many as. 
are ſold in the market, and yet a good ſtock 
maintained to anſwer all caſualties. The 
hay muſt be put to them in little cloven 
ſticks, that they may with eaſe reach and 
pull it out of the ſame, but ſo as not to; 
ſcatter or waſte any; ſweet oats, and water, 
ſhould be put for them in the troughs un- 
der the boxes : and this ſhould be their or- 
dinary and conſtant food, all other being to 


be uſed phyſically ; you may twice or three 
| times in a fortnight, to cool their bodies, 
| giyc them mallows, clover-graſs, ſour dock 
bl 


ades of corn, cabbage, or colewort leaves, 
and the like, all which both cools and nou- 


ut that 


leſt mixture of black and white hair toge- 


being much richer than a White ſkin with a 


from Martiumas till after Candlemas, is 


ſides, they are always ready at hand for the 


The beſt food for your tame conies, is the 


kindled one neſt; and then kindled another, 


rifhes exceedingly; but Tweet grain ſhould, 


be ſeldom vfed,' fince nothing Tots them 


ſooner. Great care muſt be had, that When 
; ; | any, 


their Tichneſs ; only that the bucks muſt be 


RAB 

any graſs is cut for them here are weeds, 
that there is no hemlock amongſt it, for 
though they will eat it greedily, yet ic is 
pfteſent poiſon to them. Their huts alſo 
mult be kept ſweet aud clean every day, 
for their piſs and ordure is of ſo ſtrong and 
violent a ſavour, as will annoy thern. 
The infirmities to which tame conies are 
fubje&, are the rot: which comes by giv- 
ing them green meat, or gathering greens 
for them, and giving them to them with 
the dew on ; therefore let them have it but 
ſeldom, and then the dryneſs of the hay 
will even dry up the moiſture, knit them 
and keep them ſound, r 
There is a certain rage of madneſs, en- 

endered from corrupt blood, ſpringing 


m the rankneſs of their keeping, and 


which is known by their wallowing and 
tumbling with their heels upwards, and 
leaping in their huts; to cure which, give 
them tare thiſtle to eat. "Kh 


F 


Wild rabbets do great damage to vine- | 


yards, and all forts of corn, their teeth 
ſparing nothing that they come near; and 
in ſuch countries as abound with vineyards, 
they will eat the young ſhoots as ſoon as 
they begin to appear, and will do them fo 
much damage, that it will endanger their 
ruin without ſome Pope remedy; to pre- 
vent which, take ſom 
willow, well. dryed, dip one end of them 
into ſome melted brimſtone, and ſtick the 
other into the ground ; let them be about a 
fathom diſtant from each other, and ſet fire 
to them; and this will prevent the rabbets 
(who hate the ſmell) from entering into any 
vineyard, on the ſide of which thoſe ſticks 
are ſet: the ſmell will laſt four or five days, 
at the expiration of which you muſt renew. 
it, and ſo a third time, inſomuch that in 
about ſixteen days, the ſhoots of the vine 
will be ſo ſtrong as not to be in danger of 
the inſults of theſe animals. „ 
The ways of taking theſe creatures are 
various, particularly ſuch as ſtray from their 
butrows may be taken with ſmall 
hounds, or mungrels, bred up for that pur- 


e very ſmall ſticks of | 


A; 


\ 


„ 
| tures ; and though you ſhould miſs killing 
them, yet they are thereby drove back to 
their burrows, over whoſe holes you may 
lay purſe-nets, and then put in a ferret cloſe 
muffled, which will quickly make them bolt 
out again to the net, and fo are caught, 

The ferret ſometimes finds a rabber aſleep,, 
which ſhe furprizes and kills, ſucks her 
blood, lies upon her and ſleeps there; in 
which cafe you are obliged either to kill her, 
or walt till ſhe awakes, which will be often. 
five or ſix hours; and therefore you mult 
fire five or fix times into the hole to awake 
her, upon which ſhe will come out; but 
mult always let her ſleep an hour before 
you fire, or elſe the noiſe will ſignify no- 

| thing. 4548 | 
When you take any of the does, you 
| muſt turn them looſe, that you may not 
| depopulate your warrens, and ſlit their ears, 
that they may not be killed by others, who 
ſometimes lie in wait to ſhoot them. 
To force rabbets out of their burrows. 
without a ferret, take ſome powder of or- 
pine and brimſtone, old ſhoes, parchment, 
or cloth, and burn them at the mouth of 
the burrow, upon the ſide which the wind 
blows and ſpread your purfe-net under the 
wind. Some put a crab or two into the 
holes, which will force them our. 
Nets to take rabbets and hares ; theſe: 
nets muſt be made in the ſame manner as: 
| halliers, wherewith they take partridges. 
You have, repreſented in Plate VII, two 
| ſimple nets made of meſhes lozenge-wiſe ; 
you may make them of ſquare ones: the 
melh : ſhould be an inch and half broad, 
made of good ſtrong thread, and treble- 
twiſted ; but if you would make meſhes: 
lozenge-wiſe, you mult allow four-and- 
twenty, and three fathoms in length, and: 
ler them be well verged with long twiſted; 
thread, and of a brown colour. 
But the net with ſquare meſhes vill do 
better, in which caſe they allow five feet 
in breadth or height, and three or four fa- 


thoms in length, according to the place; 


and in this no verging is require. 
The firſt of theſe nets are to be placed in 


925 ;. their places of hunting are among 
uſhes, hedges, corn fields, and freſh. pa | 


| any path or tract, in any coppice or furrow; 
| 5 for. 


R AB | 
ſor. rabbet and hares always follow the moſt 


eaſy and beaten path: you muſt take notice 


how the wind fits, that you may ſo ſet the 
net, that the creature and wind may come 
together; if the wind be fide-ways, it may 
do well enough, but never if the wind blows 
over the net into the creature's face, for he 
will ſcent both it and you at a great diſtance, 
eſpecially-a hare. Suppoſe A, B, to be the 
foot · path by which the game uſe to pals, 
take three or four ſtaves, C, C, C, each four 
{cet long, and about the thickneſs of one's 
thumb, ſharpened at the greater end, and a 
little crooked at the ſmaller; ſtick them in 
the ground, ſomewhat floping, as if ſo 
forced by the wind, in a ſtrait line, and at 
equal diſtances from each other; theſe mult 
only hold the net from falling, but in a 
very light manner, that if the game run 
againſt it, it may eaſily fall down, and fo 
entangle him. Be ſure to hide yourſelf in 


ſome ditch. or buſh, or behind ſome tree, 


as at D, for ſhould you be perceived, your 
expeRtation will be fruſtrated ; nor ſhould 
you walk in the path-way by which you 
expect the game to come, for it will have 
ſome imperfect ſcent of you: when you 


perceive the game to be paſt you, fire a 


ſhot, flinging your hat at them, which will 


t them into ſuch a ſurprize, that they 


will ſpring on, and run juſt into the net; 
ſo you muſt be nimble to take them, leſt 
they break out and make their eſcape: yet 
this is not ſo good in windy, as in calm 
weather. | "- TTY 7 

The ſecond net is more uſed, and indeed 
more certain, but alſo more embacraſſing 
than the former. This net mult be placed 
in the ſame manner as the former, in re- 
ſpect of the way and wind: obſerve the 


lines A, B, and C, D, denote the extremi- 
ties of the path, and having two ſticks K, 
L, M, N, each about four feet long, and 
three times as thick as one's thumb, they 
muſt be cut exactly ſmooth at each end; 


and when you are upon the place, take the 
two ends of the packthreads which are on 
the ſame ſide with the net, tie them toge- 


ther on the ſtock of ſome tree, or a ſtake, 


within a foot and a half of the ground, but 


| 


— 
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following manner: 


LE EE ETA” 


as conies and hares; but 


net than the other, | $95 | 
The right time to ſet theſe nets, is at 
break of day, until half an hour before ſun- 
hour before 


> 
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on the out ſide of the path, as at the letter 
H. Do the ſame, on the other fide. at J, 
and let the packthreads be ſo looſe,in the 


middle, that they may bear the ſticks be. 
tween them, Which you are io adjuſt in the 


= 


Take the ſtick K, L, and put it on the 
edge of the way, at the cord or packthread, 
L, which is at the bottom of the net; the 
other cord mult be placed on the top of the 


ſtick at K, then go along behind the net, 


ſupporting, it with your hand, and place 


your ſecond ſtick, M, N, juſt as you di 


the firſt ; you ſhould endeavour to let your 
net lean a little towards the way by which 
you expect your game to come, for the 

ame running fiercely againſt the net, will 

rce the ſticks to give way, and ſo the 
een, 
Theſe two nets are as uſeful for the tak- 


ing wolves, foxes, badgers, and -pole-cars, 
the following is 


only fit for the two laſt. 


This net is not fo troubleſome as either 


of the former, only it may be farther diſ. 


cerned ; nevertheleſs it is excellent for rab- 
bets, in ſuch foot-paths where you have 


ſometimes three or four couple running 


after one another, all which may be taken 
at once, for it does not fall like the two 
r S Xt 


You may obſerve what has been men- 


tioned before, that the pointed lines, 


marked A, B, C, D, denote always the 

edges of the way ; ſtick one of your ſticks 
at the letter E, and another in the middle 
F, and ſo do by the reſt ; when the paſſage 
is quite ſhut up, withdraw to ſome bulh, ' 
or in ſome tree, as aforeſaid ; but you 


muſt keep at a greater diſtance ſrom this 


— 


Dug : and from about half an 


ſun-ſet, till dark night. 


long-bodied, nervous, of 
very ſwiſt, and ſenſible of the 


4 * oO; at 


* 
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RACE-HORSE, ſhould. be ſomewhat 
great mettle, 
| ſpurs; he 
ſhould alſo be tra able, and no ways teſtive 
or {kittiſh ; his Acad ſhould be ſmall and 


. 


* Ac | 


gender, with wide noftrils, and à large 


E 1 An ITE 

He ſhould be of an Zxgii breed, or a 

barb of a little ſize, with a 4 large 
ut the 


back ſinews at a good diſtance from the | 8} 
i RACK, a pace in which a horſe neither 


trots nor ambles, but ſhuffles as it were be- 


reach, his legs ſomewhat ſmall, 


bone; ſhort jointed, and neat ſhaped feet, 


for large feet are not at all fit for this ex- 


erciſe. Ba 


He ſhould be at leaſt fix years old, no 
ſame as the amble, only it is a ſwifter time 


horſe under that age having ſufficient 


ſtrength for a ſix mile courſe, without run- 


ning the hazard of being over-ſtrained. 
© The next thing to be conſidered, is the 


limitation of time for preparing a horſe for 


a match ; which is generally agreed by ju- 
dicious horſemen, that (unleſs the match be 
for. an extraordinary ſum) two months 1s 
ſufficient; but in this proper regard is to 
be. had to the ſtate of the horſe's body. 
1 he be very fat, foul, or taken from 
als. „ 47557 
8517 he be extremely lean and poor, 
If he be in good caſe, and has had mo- 
- derate exerciſe. 
For the firſt, you muſt take two months 
at leaſt, to bring him into order, for he 
will require-much airing, great carefulneſs 
in heating, and diſcretion in ſcouring, ' 
For the horſe that is very poor, get as 


long time as you can, and let his airings be | 


moderate, and not before or after ſun-ſet - 


cloy him. | 
As for the horſe that is in good eaſe, and 
which has moderate exerciſe, a month or 
fix weeks may be ſufficient, 1 


ting, feeding him liberally, but not fo as to 


Lou are alſo to conſider bis particular 


conſtitution; if he be fat, and foul, yet of 
a free and waſting nature, apt quickly to 
conſume and loſe his fleſh; in this caſe you 
are not to have fo ſtrict a hand, neither can 
he endure ſo violent exerciſe as if he were 
of a hardy diſpoſition, and would feed and 
be fat upon all meats and exerciſes. 

Again, if he be in extreme poverty, and 
yet by nature very hardy, and apt foon to 
recover his fleſh, and to hold it long; then 
by no. means ſhould you have too tender a 


— 


to this figure of the pole. 


r 


give a horſe of a nicer couſtitution, weak 


omach, and free ſpirit. 7 
As for the ordering a horſe for a race, 


Ses HunTinG-Hors®, Maren, GS. 


RACK, a wooden frame made to hold 
hay or fodder for cattle. ' 


- 


n. | 
he racking-pace is indeed much the 


and ſhorter tread. | | 

RAFFLE-NET, an implement to catch 
fiſh with both by night and day ; but tho” 
the way of making this net, is touched un- 
der the article Net-making, yet it will nor 
be amiſs to give you the form of it. See 
Plate XIII. | 

Now as to its ufe : you muſt be provided 
with five or ſix poles of fallow, or ſuch like 
wood, which is ſtrong withal, and each of 
nine or ten feet long, but more or leſs, ac- 
cording to the depth of the water; ſharpen 
them at the great end, the better to fix 


them into the ground at the bottom of the 
water: you mult alſo have a paring knife, 
in order to cut away all the weeds, roots, 


ſtumps, boughs, or the like, which are in 
or near the places where you deſign to pitch 
your net, for they muſt be removed out of 
the way. . | 
Faſten one of your poles at either end of 


the net, at either of the two wings; viz. 


the cord below where the lead is, unto the 
bigger end of the pole ; and the upper cord 
where the cork is, to the ſmaller end of the 
pole; then in cafe you have no bait, con- 
trive to. get ſome man on the oppoſite ſide 
of the river with a cord in his hand, one 
end whereof muſt be faſtened to one of the 
poles, which are fixed to the net, according 
The man having drawn over that wing, 
muſt force the great end A of the pole in 
the ſaid net, into the ground, at the bottom 


of the water C; the like muſt be done witk 


the other pole of the ſaid net, marked Z b, 


on the ſaid water, juſt over- againſt the for- 
ner. e . 
hand, nor forbear that exerciſe you would | Then he muſt throw over one end of the 


cord, 


RAL 


cord, which faſten to the wing of the ſaid 


net y C, when it is drawn over, you muſt go 
along the whole length of the net. Your 
poles being ready faſtened at the two for- 
mer, and ſtraining the cords of your net in- 
differently Riff, drive the two latter poles 
into the ground, as you did the two firſt, Be 
ſure all be well and ſtrongly done, that the 
current may not force away your ſupporters; 
then with the ſaid long pole, you may ſpread 
the graſs you before pared away, all over the 


net, as well to ſecure it from the ſight. of 


thieves, as to give a ſhade to the fiſh, for 
they covet ſhade, eſpecially in hot weather. 
The cord N, O, is your lock and key, for 
by it you are ſure no fiſh can eſcape that are 
in your net, you mult therefore be careful 
to hide it: you may let the net ſtand a day 
and a night, and if the place be well ſtored 
with fiſh, will you-hardly miſs them. But 
if you deſign to fiſh only by day, and not 
to let the net lie in the water, then after the 
net is planted, let a couple of men beat up 
and down with long poles, taking a good 
circumference, and beating towards it about 
the ſides of the water, every now and then 
thruſting their poles into the bottom of the 
water; and when.you are minded to draw, 
be ſure in the firſt place to ſtrain in the 
lock and key N, O, and then having a 
cord at each wing of the net, from the other 
ſide draw them both at once gently towards 
you, and when they are near at hand, make 
what haſte you can; and thus you may 
make ſeveral ſets in one day. * 

There is a triple, or counter-meſh net, 
called by ſome a raffle, wherewith they alſo 
catch birds. Fe”; | | 
_ RAB. x 
RARE, ] colts. 


a company or herd of young 


_ RAGOT, is a horſe that has ſhort legs, 4 


broad croupe, and a ſtrong thick body, dif- 
fers from a gouſſaut in this, that the latter 
has more ſhoulders, and a thicker neck. 
_ RAILS, Qvaits, Moonx-Pours, Fe. 
are very good flights for hawks, _ 

Their haunts are much the ſame with thoſe 
of the partridge, only the quail loves the 
wheat-fields moſt ; the moor-pout the heath 


4 
. 


| 
| 
| 
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' imitate their notes but they will anſwer 


* 


= * x ' 
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long high graſs, where. they may lie ob- 


ſcure. | | 1363-05. e 
if The. Ne finding them is like that of 
partridge, by the eye and car, and haunt ; 


but the chief way of all to find them ou f 
is the call or pipe, to which they liſten with 
ſuch earneſtneſs that you can no ſooner 


them, and purſue the call with ſuch gree- 


dineſs, that they will play and ſxip about 


you, nay, run over you, eſpecially the 


quail, {PA 13 | 
The notes of the male and female differ 
very much, and therefore you muſt have 


them both at your command; and when 


you hear the male call, you muſt anſwer.in 


the note of the female; and when you hear 


the female call, you muſt anſwer in that af 
the male; and thus you will not fail to 
have them both come to you, who will ap- 
proach and liſten till the net is caſt oyer 

The way of taking theſe, birds, is the 
ſame with that of the partridge, and they 
may be taken with nets or lime, either buſh, 


or rod, or engine, which you muſt ſtalk 


with; or by a ſetting- dog. 4 
RAISE, to raiſe a horſe upon corvers, 
upon caprioles, upon peſades, is to make 
him work at corvets, caprioles, or peſades. 
Sometimes we ſay, raiſe the fore-hand of 


your horſe. N ef Pt 
_ Raiſe. is likewiſe uſed - for” lacing a - 
horſe's head right, and making im carry 


well; and hindering him from carrying 
low, or arming himſ elt. 
RAISING, [with Horſemen] is one of 
the three actions of a horſe's legs, the other 
two being the ſtay, and the tread, which 
ſee in their proper places: the railing, or 
lifting up his leg, is good, if he perform it 
hardily, and . e croſling his legs 
nor carrying his feet too much out or in: 
and that he alſo bend his knees as much as 
is needſul. e hoc 
RAISTY, ] a term uſed in reſpect of a 
RESTIVE, J horſe, when he will ge 
neither backwards nor forward. 
RAKE, a horſe rakes, when being ſhoul- 


aud foreſt grounds; and the rails love the der ſplait, or having ſtrained his four quar- 


ters 


RAT 


| Wi he goes ſo lame, that he drags one 
his fore-legs in a ſemicircle, which is 


Paces | 
PORE or Corrs. Ser Rac. 


. To, RAKE 4 Hosnx, is to draw his 2 


| dure with one hand out af his fundamenr, | 


when he is coſtive, or cannot dung ; in do- 
ing this the hand is to be anointed with 
ſallad oil; butter or hogs greaſe. 
"RA MINGUE; a horke called in French, 
1 1 
ſiſts the [] prs, or cleaves to the ſpurs, that 
z, defends himſelf with malice againſt the 
- urs, ſometimes doubles the reins, and 
"2 requently yerks to fayour his diſobedi- 
ence. 
"RANGER, a ſworn officer of a fo 
,. whoſe buſineſs it is to walk ly 
ah, bis charge, to drive back the wild 
beaſt out of the purlievs, or disforeſted 
es, into foreſted lands, and to 


for the fore 


xt court 
ag a kind of ſtag, 


ſo called 


from his Dro 10 re reſerpbling the branch - 


es of trees: the blood of this beaſt. is ac- 
c_ an excellent remedy for the ſcur- 
M2 and his. hoofs. are eſteemed. good for 


| "RASE;. to raſe, or glance upon, the 


ground 9 2 gallon op. near 


| TIE (os 


it. OA A a nai ſe through de 


| VE; TILING. a 1K THE; Sara, 2, term, 
ues of a. horſe. 47 en, he makes. a, noiſe in 


0 inny part of his yar 
| 1 LS, a moſt venomous dif. 


* Hh = not Ane ſcratches, RR. 
ſometimes from too much. reſt, 
| Jr b be keeper's negligence, in not 9 
Elling them well :. alſo. by reaſon, of 
keeping, without exerciſe,” the bl 
n in bis are Fa down, into hjs 
| cauſes the diſtemper, 
3 ee come upon the back fi-- 
nch a0. May: FEARS 


Wh 


5 mere apparent when he trots than ks he | 


a reſtive ſort of horſe, that re- 


| ſeat | 
5 7 5 done in his bai inich, ax the 1 


the ground, as 


(wich Sportſmen] a, term 
| uſed. oa goat, who.i 18. 12 9 to rattle, 57 of | 
re.o : 


| 


half a 


N 8 


RAT 


| ing without hair, from two or three fingets 


breadth below the ham to the very paſtera- 
Joint ; they are ſometimes dry and ſome- 
times moiſt, but always accompanied with 
cruſts and hard calloſities, more raiſed than- 


| Fay reſt of the leg; when moiſt they ſend 


orth. a ſharp humour. 
Thoſe that are moiſt, uſually give way 
* drying applications, ſuch as the follow - 


"Take four ounces of vinegar ; of alum 
and white vitriol, each half an Ounce.;, 
powder, and mix. them. 

The dry and hard ſort, huge moſt parts. 

ive Bay to. the ſtronger blue ointment : 


| but if they do not yield to this, apply the 
following cauſtic ointment: _ 


Fake loft ſoap, two parts; quick-lime, 
one part; mix, and ſpread it Juſt large 
enough to cayer the ſwelling, but no far- 
ther, which muſt be prevented, or it will 
deſtroy. more than is; required. 

Coach- horſes of a large ſize, that have 
their legs charged with fleſh, hair, Cc. are 
moſt fubjea to. this, and ſuch like inftemi. 
ties, which ſeldom happen to middle ſiaed 
horſes. 

9 cure: ride the horſe well till he be 
warm, which will make the veins ſwell and. 
appear better; afterwards bleed him. well 
on the ſetlock veins, on both ſides, and 

next day waſh the ſores. with warm water, 
and then clip away all the hair about it, 

and anoint the part aggrieved with the fol- 


lowing ointment: 7 * 
Take green, copper an 
of each fqur ounces. of and porligente, 
und; reduce the N dry ** = 
digreaſe to a fine powder, and work them 
up with the honey. to a, due conſiſtence; 


uſe this ointment till the ſore be healed. 


Or, take a quarter of a pound of Flanders. 
oil of bays, a quarter of an ounce of oil of _ 
turpegtine, and- ſix drams of n N 
mis the quickſilver and oil of turpentine 
well together, and then add the oil of bays, 
and Rir all together till: you cannot diſco- 
ver any of the particles. of the quickſilver; 
with. Which anoint the horſe's;legs twice a 


r ene e * 
3 D 3 18 


his legs be well waſhed with foap and warm ; 

. 6 0 n 

called wen 
Ned ie 


' reſt, as the foreſt of Dean was by 


place were the game was firſt rouzed or 


be fo vexed ſometimes as is hardly credi- 
ble; it is a forerunner of the nightingale, 


- 
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water and wiped dry. CY. 
| ar df horſe is ſo 
he has no hair upon his taiiill. 
RAZ E; a horſe razes, or has raſed, that“ 
ie, his corner teeth ceaſe to be hollow, ſo 


. 
© » 


that the cavity where the black mark was, 


is now filled up, and the tooth is even, 
ſmooth, and raſed, or ſhaved as it were, and 
the mark diſappears. RT Vo 
RE-AFFORESTED, is where. a. foreſt 
has been diſafforeſted, and again made fo- 
| s by an Act of 
Parliament, in the-2oth of King Charles II. 
REARING ax Exp [in Horſemanſhip]- 
is when a horſe riſes ſo high before, as to 
endanger his coming over upon his rider; 
in that caſe you mult give him the hridle, 
and leaning forwards with your Whole 
weight, give him both your ſpurs as he is 
falling down, but ſpur him not as he is ri- 
ſing, for that may cauſe him to come over 
e OO ABRIUTS 020 
To RECHASE {among Hunters] is to 
make homewards, to drive through the 


ſtartec. 7 8 at ns . , 
RECHASING, driving back the drer, 
or other beaſts; into the foreſts, chaſes, Sc. 
from whence they had ſtrayet 
RECHEAT a certain leſſon which huntſ- 


have loſt their game, to call them back 
from 858 counter ſcent. 
T0 REDRESS A Sr, Hunting term) 
js to put him off his changes. 
 RED-SHANK, a bird that has red legs 
and feet. .. (2 4200s 6: 
RED-START, à bird ſo named from its | 
red tail, the word Stert in Saxon, fignifying 
a tail. This bird is of à very ſullen tem- 
er, ſor if taken old, and not out of the 
neſt, he is very hard to be tamed; and will 


and comes four or five times before he is day. | | . webs. 
_ *REGARD, has a fmall ' Ggnification, ' 
when it is uſed in matters of foreſt; of which, 
Mr. Manwood ſpeaks, That the Eyre Gene- 


generally heard, being of a chearful ſpirit 
abroad, and having a very pretty -melodi- 
ous kind of whiftling fong:' the cock is 


1. 
1 
ment wind upon the horn when the hounds | 


| 


'| herbs, and leaves, 


| 


| 
| 


old bird's temper, and be very ſullen ; they - 


| 


| 


| 


] 


| 


| 


very fair, beautifully coloured and exceed 


ſpoil or touc 


er 
WWW 
' ing pleaſaht the eye; they breed thrice. 
a year, viz. the latter hd gf April, in May, 
and toward the end bf "June; this -being_ | 
their en courſe, except ſomebod7ß 
their eggs, and then they _ 
may come later. | f 


.eves, and make theit neſts with all forts. 
of things, ſuch as di ty 

s, And leaves, horſe-hair, and wool, 
and ſuch as the place affords them. It is 
ohe of the ſhyeſt of birds, for if ſhe per- 


ceives you to mind her when ſhe is build- . 


ing, ſhe will forſake it, and if you touch 


an egg, ſhe never comes to her neſt ary 
more, for you can ſcarce go to it but ſhe'll 
immediately ſpy you, and if ſhe holde 
chance to have young ones, ſhe will either 
ſtarve them or break their necks by 
throwing them over the neſt z but if you 
bring them up young, they change their 


'tempers, and become tame and familiar to 
the keeper :; they muſt be taken out of the 


neſt at about ten days old, for if left there 
too long, they are apt to learn ſome of the 


are fed with ſheep's heart and egg, minced ' 
very ſmall, and given at the end of a ſtick 
when they gape, about the quantity of three 
white peas; for if you cl 
they will prefently caſt their meat, and die 
in a ſhort time. When you perceive them 
to eat off the meat from the ſtick, cage 
them A i e their meat into a pan, and 
about the ſides of the cage, not g, tho“ 
they feed themſelves, to give them a bir or 
two, three or four times a day; for they Wilk 


hardly eat their fill for a long time, when - 


they begin to feed alone. But when ou 
have uſed your bird to eat five or fix days' 
without feeding, give him ſome paſte, and 
you'll 170 him delight much therein: he 
may be kept in what cage you pleaſe; only 
let him e in the winter, 71 . 


he will ſing in the night as well as the 
N 4 Fern Cle nee n ine : ; 


ral Seffions of the foreſt, or Niet Seat, if 


"4s 


* 


They commonly build =. $ 
in holes of hollow trees, or under houſe- ©_ 


graſs, ſmall roots of 7 b 


their ftomachs, * - 


K 


3274 
re the fareft, mit firſt. make his re- 


it and that Regarder is to go through the 
. whole fore, and every * to ſee and 
ire of the treſpaſſes therem. . 
ee or r is alſo taken ; 
for that ground which" is a part or parcel 
thereof, 
7 'REGARDER; ia a 0Bicer of the King's 
foreſt, who is forn to overſee or make the 
regard of i it z as alſo to view and enquire of 
AH offences or defaults, committed by the 
foreſters, Cc. within the foreſt ; and of all 
the concealments of them, and whether 
all other officers do execute their reſpective 
offices or not. 

REIN S, two leg lips of leather faſten- 
; 66s each fide of a curb or ſnaffle, which 
the rider holds in his hand to keep! his horſe 
in ſubje&tion. 

The Duke of | Newcafle beſtowed the 
name of reins upon two ſtraps, or ropes o 
the caveſſon, ' which he ordered to be made 
faſt to the'girths, or pommel of the ſaddle, 
with intent that the rider ſhould pull them 
with his hand, in order to bend-and ſupple 
whe deck of the horſe. | 
'- Falſe REIN, is a lath of leather paſſed 
| ſometimes through the arch of the banquet, 
to bend the horſe's neck. The Duke of 


. Newcaftle diſapproves the uſe of it, and 


ſays it lacks the curb and makes the bit mY 
more than a trench that has no curb. 
REINS. ox. Klos or 4 Hors ; a 
korſe dught to have double reins, which is 
when be has them a little more elevated on 
each ſide of the back bone, than upon it; 
the hack ought to be ſtraight, and not 
hollow, becaùſe ſuch ſaddle-back'd horſes, | 
though they are generally light, and have 
chal? necks raiſed high, yet they ſeldom 
have much ſtrength; and it is alſo difficult 
to fit the ſaddle that it do not 9 them; 
beſides, they have exceedin ngly ig bellies, 
which render them very unſightly. | 
RELAY, [ Hunting-term] the place 
where the dogs are ſet in readineſs to be 
caſt off when the game comes that way; 
9 the owner or 952 1 of 10m barter 01h 


— : 9 1 


third year, and of neceſſity, the | 
or view, which is to be done by the King's | _ 


* E N 


relays are alſo ſometimes uſed for freſh 
| horſes, or the ſtage where they are kept. . 

REMOLADE, is a leſs compounded ho- 
| ney. charge for borſes. To prepare it, take 
| three pints of lees of wine, half a pound of 
| hog's greaſe, boil them together for half an 
| hour till chey be well incorporated one 
with another; add black honey, pitch, 
| Burgundy pitch pounded, common turpen- 


[ tine, of each half a pound; ſtir theſe with 


| the. other over the fire, till they are melted 
and well mixt, then add bole-armoniac, or. 
| bole of blois, of each a quarter of a pound; 
take the veſſel off the fire, and ſtir it for a 
quarter of an hour longer. If the charge 
is not thick enough, it may be brought to 
a due conſiſtence with a little wheat flour; 
and if it be too thick, it may be thinned 
with wine or lees of wine. 

If co this charge an ounce of vicklilver. 
be added, it will be little inferior to the 
red honey charge, in removing old griefs of 
che ſhoulders, legs, ſwaying of the back, 
and ſuch like infirmities. 

Lou may firſt kill the Wehler in a 
ſmall quantity of turpentine, and then in- 
corporate it by 8 it with the other in- 
gredients. 

A Remolade for the hoof: bound: take 2 
pound of Burgundy pitch; half a pound of 
common turpentine, a quarter of a pound 
of olive oil, and thicken it well with a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of wheateflour ; charge 
the whole foot of the horſe- with this remo- 
lade lukewarm, after you have applied the 
ſollowing poultice: 

Take two parts of ſheep” s dung, and one 
part of hen's dung, boil them with water 
and falt to the thickneſs of paſte ; in ano- 
ther pot boil as many mallows as is proper 
to make a maſh, then add a convenient 
quantity of linſeed, powdered, and boil it 
a little longer: afterwards pound them in 
a mortar with an eighth part of raw 8 
to à paſte; incorporate this with the follow- 
| ing poultice, adding a little oil of lilies, 
and make a poultice; to be applied very 
hot to the foot, and cover it with ſplents. 
Renew the application five or fix times, 
once in two days, ever obferving to beat 

3 D 2 ü the 


| 


[ 
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the following poultice, and to mix a ſites | 


freſh with it. 


A Remolade to diffolve kernels to the 


glanders before they come to an hardneſs: 


reduce half a ound of linſeed to fine flour, 


and mix it with a quart of ſtrong vinegar, | 


and boil it over a clear, but gentle fire, 
ſtirring it continually till it begin to grow 


thick, and then add fix ounces of oil of | 
nage recommended. ; as, to give breath to 


lilies. 
Another Remolade : mix half a pound of 


 wheat-flour with white wine, to the conſiſt. 


ence of gruel, and boil it over a gentle fire, 
ſtirring it without intermiſſion till the whole 
is united; then having melted half a pound: 


of Burgundy pitch, add half a pound of 
common turpentine, and incorporate all | 


together: mix this with the gruel mode- 
rately hot, take the veſſel off the fire, and 


add a pound of the oriental bole in powder, 


and make a charge. 

This will bring down en in the 
legs occaſioned by blows, Sc. This is to 
be applied hot, and repeated till the ſwel- 
lings be aſſwaged. 

Another cheap Remdlade for ſwellings in 


the legs, occafioned by blows: Chafe hs 
part hard with, ſtrong brandy, and then” 


charge the whole leg with common honey : 


renew the application onee 2 day for ſix or 
ſeven days, waſhing” the horſe in a river | 
or pond twice every day. See SwELLzD 


Lx6s. 
Or, Take half a 


mingled with half a pound of tallow, and 


pint of good vine gar, 


an ounce of flour of brimſtone ; or a mixture 


of common bole,” honey and water, for 
ſmall ſwellings. . 


RENETTE, is an inſtrument of poliſhed | 
ſteel, with which they ſound a prick in a 


horſe's foot. 


KEPART, is to put a horſe on, or make 5 


him part a' ſecond time. 


REPOLON, is a-derni-volt; the croupe 


is cloſed at five times. 


I be Tſtalians are mightily fond of this fort | 
of manage. 


In 8 7 a demi-volt they, 
ride their horſes ſhorr, ſo as to embrace or 
take in lefs ground, and do not make way 
enough every time of the demi · volt. 


> 
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| 
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The Dike of Neweaftte does not approve 
of the repolons, alledging that to make 
repolons, is to gallop A Porte ſor half a 


mile, and N tot turn 1 and make Hy 
a a falſe man 


REPOSTE 
a horſe, that anſwers the ſpur by t the kick of | 
| his foot. | 


REPRISE, is a leſſon repeated, or a ma- | 


a horſe upon the four corners of the volt, 


with only one i, z that is, all with one 


breath, 

RESTY, a reſty horſe, is a. oalicious | 
unruly horſe, ay ſhrugs himſelf oak and | 
will only go where he pleaſes... _. pea 

RETAIN, is-what we call hold i in, ſpe 
ing of mares that conceive and. hold a 
covering. 

RETRAITS on Fates if a prick with 
4 nail be neglected, it may Cage a very 

dangerous fore, and feſter ſo into the fleth, 
that the foot cannot be ſaved without ex- 


| treme difficulty, and therefore. great care 
ought to be taken to avoid ſuch atal con- 
ſequences. 


When a farrier is ſhoeing'a horſe, 5 
ceives that he complains an 1 5 Lk 

blow upon the nail, it ſhould be immediuce- 

ly pulled out, and "if the blood How there 

is no danger, only he muſt not drive ano- 
ther nail in the ſame place ; ſuch an acci- 
dent ſeldom. makes a horſe halt, and he mer 

be ridden immediately after it. 

When a horſe halts immediately aſter het 
is ſhod, you may reaſonably conclude, that 
ſome of the nai s preſs the vein, or touch 
him! in the quick. i 

To know where the Piet lies, take up 
bi lame foot, and knock with your ſhocing 
hammer at the ſound foot, (for ſome ſkit- 
tiſh horſes will lift up their foot When you 


touch it, though i it be not pricked) that you 


may be the berter able to judge whether the 
h6rks be pticked when you touch the lame 


foot; then lift up the. ſound foot, and 
| knock gently upon the top of the clenches 
on the lame foot; then lift up the 
others, and if 


you, perceiyve that he 


frioks in when you ſtrike any of the nails, 
you 


1 the viadidtive. Motion 'of - . 


2 
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”= may conclude him. 12 
that place. 
REVENUE, N 4 100 lp | 
formed chiefly of a cluſter of whitiſh worms 
on the heads of deer, ſuppoſed to oecaſibn: 
their caſting their Met * gnawing 2 | 
off che roots. 
REVENUE, is ufo uſed for anew ail Fa. 
a- partridge, growing after the lap of the 
former; this i meaſured by fingers; and 
hi they ſay a partridge of two, three, or N 
four fingers revenue. 

RAE, is a flowing down of bumours 
ſrom the head, upon the lower 
This diſtemper in horſes 
cold, which makes his teeth looſe, and 
ſeem long by the ſhrinking up of his gums, 
which will ſpoil his feeding, Ss that the meat 
will lie in An in his jaws. | 
RHEUMATIC IE In Hons, ate 
cauſed by a flux of humours diſtilling 
the; . er by a J the 
ſigys are the continual watering of che eye, 
and his eloſe ſbucting the: lids, and gut 
times attended witha little fwelling. v, 

In order ſor the cure of it, 2. mix com- 
mon bole- armoniac in powder, with vine- 
ger, and the white of two eggs, till it be 

reduced to a kind of paſte; apply i it in 
the morning about the eye, for the com- 
paſzof half an inch round, and bathe the 
eye with agua vite : or, a 

.Roaſt a new-laid egg hard, take off the 
ſhell, and, cut it through the middle, and 
having taken out the yolk, put white vi- 
_ triol, about the bigneſs of à nut, in the 
middle of it, join the two halves of the egg, | 

and wrap all in a piece of clean fine . — 
nfule it, in half a glaſs af roſe-water, for the 
de of. ſix haunts then throw away the 
Pa ked egg „and put eight or ten drops of 
E water os the eyes of the horſe with a 
feather, motniug and evening, and i it will 
quis compleatihe cure. 
R1BS-op Ai Hoxss, ſhould: Yak ood}: 
a, taking their compaſs from their 
very:back-bone.-:: Winne TT OV ee 7 13 30 wot 
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RIDGES, on e 4 Honst's 
MOUTH, are the riſings of the fleſh; in the 
roof of his mouth, which runs acroſs from 
one fide of the jaw to the other, like fleſhy: 
with interjacent furrows, or ſinking: 
cavities :. tis upon the third or fourth ridge 
that we give a ſtroke with the horn, in, or- 
der to bre of horſe whoſe * is | over-" 
hee vn it" 

"RIDGELING; 5 d of any beaſt 
| cha has been but half cut. 


$604 


|! :i Bloody RIFTS korn balarz of 0 


| Hoase.: Firſt waſh the ſore place with vi- 
negar and ſalt till itcbe rau, then rub; the 
fare; place with honey and the r of 
jet, and this will ſoon heal it: or elſe you 
may boil a handſul of the inward bark of 
elm in a pint and a half of ſpring water, 
till it is half waſted, and to this add a little 
honey, and uſe it warin. two or 3 
2407 £10 gnome ns 85 
RIGG, a horſe whit; has had * of 
bis ſtones cut out, and * has got 2 
colt. * gel n 109 
RING-BONE. 1 A Honsz, is a bard, 
callouiy or. brawny ſwelling, growing on 


| one: of the tendons, between the coroner 


L— ä — 


aud paſterh - joint, and ſticks very faſt to the 
3 ſo that if it be not taken care of 
etimes, it cauſes incutable lameneſs; 
ſometimes ĩt appears at firſt no bigger than 
a bean, but afterwards. riſes to half the big- 
neſs of: a ſmall apple, ſpreading on bath | 
ſides the ane ade ring * 


them. 14157 br s 
Sa apiece ar? acci- 


„ tilcome 
dentall the firſt; being from the ſtallion 
or madre; whereas the other proceeds 
from ſome blow o aries ways A rain: 
caufed: by curverting, bee ggf turns, or 
| FI 91 $ intens 22210 81 

RINS-TalL. A Bind of puttack or 
| ki, having whitiſh feathers about the 
nad 0 91077 n ahbe ste! 
de- ALK. u ef ere 

tere 1 CUT 09108] ib 3 A013: 
VET. is" e the nail hae. 


reſts 
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reſts or leans upon the horn when you ſhoe 
horſe 8 lenl 00 er 2; ICE RSY | 
ROACH ; this fiſh is not accounted 4 
delicate iſh : and is reckoned as Hmple as 
the carp is crafty. S | 
They are more to be eſteemed which are * 
found in rivers than in ponds, though hoe 

S 


that hreed in ponds are much larger It is! 


taſte, and his pan 18: accounted much 
better chan any other part of him. And 
you may take notice, that as the carp is 
arcounted the water - fox fot his curining, 
ſo the roach is accounted the water: heep 
for his: fimplicity or fooliſhneſs. It is 
noted that the roach and dace recover 
ſtrength, and grow in ſeaſon a fortnight 
aſter ſpawning ; the barbel and chub in a 
month, the trout in four months, and the 
ſalmon in the like time, if he gets into the 
ſea, and after into freſh water.. 
- The ſeaſon for fiſhing for roach in the 
Thames begins about the latter end of.” . 
guſt, and continues much longer than it is 
either enger or ſaft to ſiſh. It requires 
ſome ſkill to hit the time of taking them 
exactly; for all the ſummer long they live 
on the weed, which they do not forſake' for 
the deeps till it becomes putrĩd, and that 
is ſooner or later, according as the ſeaſon is 
vet or dry; ſor you are to know, that much 
rain haſtens the rotting of the weed : I ſay- 
it requires ſome: {kill to hit the time ; for 
the fiſhermen who live in all the towns along 
the river, from Chifwick to Stams, are about 
this time nightly upon the watch, as ſoon 
as the fiſh: come but, to ſweep them away 
with a drag- net; and our poor patient ang- 
ler is left baiting: the ground, and adjuſt- 
ing his tackle, to catch thoſe very fiſn 
which, perhaps, the night before had been 
carried to Billingſaeos s 
There is a kind of haſtard ſmall roach 
that breeds in ponds with a my forked tail, 
ich 


| a 
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« fiſh: of no great reputation ſor His dainty? || 


MAI 


; | £ "a 94 f + Tha | 
pilchard ; apd theſe baſtard breed of 
roach? are now Toartered' in man Hives,” 
but not in the Thames, which afford the 
| largeſt nated in cis ation! 
The ach ie '#'' JeatheForhouthed fi, 
and has a kind of fas ke teeth in hi“? 
throat. | . 5 
In April, the cad-bait, of Werme are 
e him; ih ſummer angle for 

| bien with! ſmall white ſnails,” or flies, but: 
; obſerve: they mult be under witer, for be 
will not bire'ar the top? or you may take a 
May fly, and with a plomb ſink" it Where 
you imagine roaches lie, whether in deep 
water, orinear-the poſts! and piles either of: 
a bridge or wear; having ſo done do not 
haſtily, but gently: pull up your fly, and if 
there he any roaah chere, y0u will ſer kim 
purſue and take it near the ſurface of the 
water. a met If 9 5 +47 _ 
Is avutunin you may angle for him with 
paſte: only, made of erumbs of fine” white 
hands, moulded with a little water. in your 


& + + 'T 


hands, till it become tough paſte, and co- 
lour it but not very deep, with red lead, 
with which you may mix a little fine cotton, 
or lint, and a little butter; theſe: laſt are 


to make it hold op, and not wath off 


your hock, with which you muſt fim 
with much circumſpection, leſt you loſe! 
your bait. In winter you may alſo n 
for roach with paſte ; yet gentles are then 
better bait. b (4015-2 IT” 4 2 [99% + * 
There is another excellent bait experien- 
ced to be very good, either for winter or 
ſummer, vin... ⁵ 7 3c 
| Take a handful of well 


f 


ICT © dried. malt; and [© 

put it into a diſh of water, and having 
grubbed and waſhed it between your hands 
till it be clean and free: from huſke, pour 
that water flom it, and put in alittle. 


Freſh water, ſet it over a 13 and let 
0 


it boil till it is pretty ſoft; then pour the: 
water from it, and Wich a ſharpknife turn- 


and of a very ſmall ſize," hich ſome ſay is | ing the ſprout end of the corn upward; take 
bred by the bream and right reach, and off the hack: part of the hath hw3. the point . 


ſome ponds are ſtored with theſe beyond 
belief; and knowing menthatkndawtheir 
difference, call them ruds ; they differ rem 


the true roach, as much «herring from | * white may appear, and ali very little 


of your knife, leaving a kind of 


| | inward” _ 
huſk on the corn, otherwiſe you ſpbi all; - 
then cut off. a little of the ſprout snd that 


1 


1 
a "4A 
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of ner, for the: hook to Ws 


ö 2 
tit Annen ee 


u, ee mene uſe of this bait, now li 


48d then Ys a little of it into the water, 5 
and if your hook be ſmall and good, you.: 


will find it an excellent bait either for: | | 


roach or dace. 
Another good bait, is che young baatof 
waſp or bees, if you dip their heads 15 
blood. * As likewiſe the thick blood of a 
ſheep, beiog half dried ons trencher, and: 
then cut. into ſmall piece as will beſt fit 
our hook ; a little ſalt Will preſerve: it 
om. ning black, and make it the 1 


* 4 

Is Or you may take a handful or ts of the: 
12 Song milk till ie is ſoft, then fra 
gently with honey and a little beaten on | 
diflo ved in milk. 

"The wa of fiſhing for wach at 1 
e, is after this manner: in the months 
of Tunes and. u, there are great many of 
thoſe iſh reſort. to that place, where thoſe | 
that make a trade of it, take a ſtrong cord, 
at the end whereof is faſtened a three und 
weight, and afoot above the lead is: aſten- | 
ed & packte of twelve feet long to the 
cord, and.unto the eee at conve- 
nieht diſtances, are faſt 
links of hair, with roach-hooks at the end, 
baited with a white ſnail, or perriwinkle.; 
then holding the cord in their hands, the 
biting of 3 fiſh draweth the packthread, 


ull up, b Which means they 
> wth 2 we ay half a dozen, hut 
r leſs. * two or E at 2 
raught. 


ROAN ; a, roan. Porte * . 1 
grey,or White 
ſpors " interſperſed. very thick When this 

Niese is accompanicd,; wich, 


ſorreh or black colour,. with 


party- coloure; 
a black head, and black exrremiges, be\is.: 
called a roan with a "blackimgor's. head 
and it the ſame mixture is predominant 


bo 15 n ü ny FAIRS; ell 
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ened a dozen ſtrong 


and the pachthread the cord, Which is a 1 


e iin 497 


| 


and beſt wheat you can get; boil it 1 


piten fall off from his perch Ris back, 
| and is preſent death ualeſs he has ſome help-- 
faite given bim. Ei bs 125800 4 * 


c 15 


RO . 


We we) 6705 al borts «of ld tits, 
jj molt commonly that fide that the ſuns 
{Tiſes and ſhines in the morning, or under 
4 __ covert, where the cold and wind may 
t pinch him; and therefore his 9 7 
Would be lined. 
It will fing ſweetly; thay breed i in the 
and commonly three times a-year, 
vis. April, May, and June: they make their 


25 with dry 

T within a lle wood and hair; they 
have ſeldom above five 3 ones, and not 
l four, and build in 

houſe, or barn, or teek of hay; the young 
may be taken when they are about ten days 
s and kept in a little baſket or box ; but 


neſt, they will be ſullen, and . f 
more troubleſome to brin 


ben mult be fed Jets he's ewe ade 
minced ſmall; as nightin in fs are, but 
A a lde at once, by reaſon: of their bad di- 


Ain. 
ure they lie warm; eſpecially. in the 


* 


moſs put at the bottom of the cage, that 
they may hang warm, and put ſome meat 
into a pan or box; both of ſheep's heart and 
egg, and alſo paſte; and let them have 
ſome of the wood-lark's. mixed meat by 
. r 
gewo, that I need ſay nothing of it; but 
ich a trap-cage and à meal worm many 


choice of the bird you hear ſing, and to 


Koen whether it be à cock or a hen, you'll 


nd the breaſt of the cock more bfu dark 


F n the head. 2910 eie r oe 
;T his bird. is incident to the crampy and a 
igelisels of the head, which makes bim 


the cramp, the beſt remedy to 


ater. upon: 55 tops een ba, 


event it, is, tot keep him warm and clean 
2 his cage; that his feet be not clogged, 


where- 


greeniſh moſs,” and quile” 


ome old hay- - 


they are let:alone to lie too long in the 


geſtion, for they are 3277 to throw up their ' 


wy z when you find them begin to be 
ſtrong, they may be | caged, with fome 


To makes fobin with a pit. fal, is ſo well 


y, ſometimes be taken in a day: make 


d-thancthe hen's, and bis red go up e d 


Roc 


whereby the joints are fre frequently eaten of Þ 
and the dung is ſo faſt bound dug that 
it makes his nails and ſeet fot off, Which 
ae ay away 8 very life and ſpirit of the 
„ BA 411 * me 
ff you perceive him e and ſick- 
wn him three or four eg ae 
d. ſpiders, and it wilt refreſh him. 
e for the giddineſs in the head, give 
him ſix or ſeven earwigs in a week, and he 
will never be troubled with it. 
If you find he bas little appetite to eat, 
give him now and then ſix or ſeven hog- 
licez and let him never want water that is 
freſh, two or three tines a week 
And to make him  chearful+ and 
winded, give him once a week, in his 9 
a blade or two of ſaffron, and a ſlice of li- 
quorice, which will Avance his fong or 
whiſtling much. tot SF 
As to the extent of. 8 bird's life, he | 
ſeldom lives above ſeven years, he is ſo 
ſubject to the falling-ickneſs, DP and 
oppreſſion ot the ſtom ac. 
ROCK-FISHING, is to be followed: 
only; during- the: ſummer ſeaſon,” and is 
chiefly practiſed in the ſouth and ſouth · weſl 
parts ol. Tugland, and in ſome places in 
Treland. In this laſt mentioned- country, 
the rocks of. Dunleary, which: are eight br 
ten miles in length, and the neareſt part | 
about five miles eaſtward of Ball, are 
remarkable for this why 'of fiſhing. 1 
When you fiſh for haddocks, your lines 
muſt be deep) inithe- waters: and yourhook 
baited with two or three lob- worms: * 
tackle muſt be ſtrong i for chey Nruggle & 
hard, eſpecially-if 98 have W. 21 4004 
tolerable. growth. | - £4 
As to the other part of "R fiſhing, name- 
ly, in a ſhip-under fail,>your line ought to ; 
be ſixty fathom in dength, having a lafbe-' 
hook affixed to it, and a piece of lead u- 
ficient to keep it as deep under water as | 
oſſible. | Your: line muſt be made of 


| emp. and faſtened to the gunwale of the 
at Han ib 3; 9195 
* mackerel; and Jar haddc | 
the-+fiſh uſually, taken, in athis way; $a 
ee Nr * * for chem, © 'EXCE 


50 


Weid 20 5 n 


Fray 


FA . 
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* 


1 
OS 9 


1 ft 
cf 43.) 2451 


8 5 the ſhip lies by, or is becal; 


* 


ROG 

4.0.4 
for the mackrel, is a piece of raw beef, and 
it is ſearce:poſlible to feel eirher'sf them 


bite, even 50 you hold the line in your 
hand, by reaſon ko continual worth 
the ſh Sr of e ere 

Ie is in vain to 40 for ebay: cope 5 
uk 


piece of ſcarlet cloth hung upon a PTY is 


J the firſt bair that is uſed}; 


| 


| 
| 


Thus one or two will 


. 


which t Fails - 
of anſwering the intent it was NE Ik for. 
And when you have taken a bi ped ney 1 
a thin piece off from the tall, a Meg abo Z 
the fin, and place") it upon your hips 
ydu need not fear takin 85 many e 
erve for baits, 1 


you are tired with the ſport. One ma 
reli if dreſſed as foonh'as it is 155 be 
preferable to 4 donen chat af bes 
ſhore.” 2 15 75 
RODS [Cin Angling! if you 86 
more than one hair, or with''a filk-wo 
gore deal is moch the beſt „With hi 
rop, and about for yards. ton a 
whole rod; hut for — 2 . wien "KY le 
hat joe _ yards, very "lender, the 
of che yellqwith - Hickety; with whale. 
bone about nide Iiches;' BL s 0 
4 Rock ; the tack er * | 
tos ruſh- grown: *Jer it be thick ar 10 
den which * 1 it from dei 


2 


- 4 
= 


vic 


top-tier” in "Hake e Jy the | 
A tod ſor __ "os ts echub, the 
ſtock of ted deal or a , aBoutten' feet,” 15 
op "about Teveh; 155070 oled as is Ware, 5 
the top of the be Laa r Fiery,” but. 
not too ſlender : get geen ule 5 
wheol,.” B B Is" 2 rd 


3 


ww 


The time to provide joints for'yo 
near the winter ſolſtice, if poidic 932 
of Noveniber and. Ch 


der bo the rhiddls 
heſt beth the ed 


mat - Day, or ut 17 

Oeder And the beginnis anuary, the 

ſap continuing do Py Till towards BA. 

ag and beginning of f January, 1 19 rer. 
The ſtocks or butts thould be. of; ground 

| hazle, 'grownd -afi;,” or ground.- Ale 

| rhough very good ones ate ſometimes =. | 

pf juni 1 *. tie, or elder ſhoots, ace t . 

* up n dove "two 0 * Fete. 


4 Fe AJ oy N his 17 length, 


ROD 


length, 


Cho 


ed. 1 * 33 9425 « K + 9 \f $$ 2% | a 5 
Hazle- tops are Na to all others; 
and. the next to are yew, crab- tree, 


or; black-thorn.,; Some, indeed, uſe the 
Lande cane, and ſay it. exceeds the beſt 
hazle. * | | | pi Bs 134 
But as the hazle is freeſt from knots, and 
of the fineſt natural ſhape, it ſeems fitteſt 
for the purpoſe; If they are a little warped, 


vou maybring them ſtraight at a fire; and if 


they have any knots or excreſcences, you 
—_ take them off with a ſharp knife: 
though, if poſſible, avoid gathering ſuch as 
have-cither of thoſe defects. | : 

For the ground angle, eſpecially in mud- 


dy waters, the cane or reed is preferred for 


a ſtock. It ſhould be three yards and a 
half long, with a top of hazle, conſiſting 
of one, two, or three pieces, all of them 

together two yards, or one yard and a half 
long at leaſt, including the whalebone. 
Tour rod will then be in all five yards and a 
half, or five yards long at leaſt, The ſtiff- 
neſs of - the cane is helped by the length 
and ſtrength - of the top, the pliant and 
regular bending. of which preſerves the 


Having gat an hazle top, made of your 
defired length, cut off five or ſix inches of 
the ſmall end: then piece neatly to the re- 
maining part, a ſmall piece of round, 


ſmooth, and taper whalebone, of five or 


bas been dipt in 1 then ſcrape off file 
the hazle, and whip it neatly. 


* 
e 


91979 
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— 
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ROD 


But the neateſt rod is thus made: ta 
white deal; or fir- board, thick, free from 


em | Knots and frets, and ſeven or eight feet 
round, and any ſtump, be- 
' cauſe theſe latter are never ſo exactly ap- 


long; let a dextrous joiner divide this with 
a ſaw into ſeveral breadths ; then, with his 


planes, let him ſhoot them round, ſmooth, 


and ruſt-grown, or taper. One of theſe 
will be ſeven or eight feet long, proporti- 
oned to the fir, and alſo ruſh-grown. This 
hazle may conſiſt of two or three pieces of 
yew, about two feet long, made round, 
yer and fmooth ; and to the yew a piece 
of ſmall, round, and ſmooth whalebone, 
five or fix inches long. This will be a 
curious rod, if | neatly worked: but be 
ſure that the deal for the bottom be 
ſtrong and round. $25 
The rod for a fly, and running worm, in 
a clear water, muſt by no means be top 
heavy, but very well mounted, and exact- 
ly proportionable, as well as lender and 
gentle at top ; otherwiſe it will neither 
caſt well, ſtrike readily, nor ply and bend 
equally, which will very much endanger 
the line. Let both the hazle and yew-tops 
be free and clear from knots, they will 
otherwiſe be often in danger to break. 

As the whiteneſs of the fir will ſcare away 
fiſh, you muſt colour your ſtock in this 
manner: warm the fir at the fire, when 


finiſhed by the joiner, and then with a fea- 
| ther dipped 1n aqua-fortis, ſtroke it over 


and chafe it into the wood, which it will 
make of a pure einnamon colour. 


It is found very uſeful to have rings, or 


eyes, made of fine wire, and placed upon 
your rod from one end to the other, in ſuch 
a manner as that when you lay your eye to 
one, you may ſee through all the reſt, 
Through theſe rings your line muſt run, 


which will be kept in a due pofture by that 
| means: and you muſt have a winch, or 


wheel, affixed to you rod, about a foot 
above the end, by which you may, if ic 


ſhould be proper, give liberty to the 
Rh R - — F< * ö ' : 1 


Rods for roach, dace, tench, chub, 
bream, and carp, ſhould not have the to 

ſo gentle as thoſe for fly, but pretty ag, 
the rod may exactly anſwer the 
4 - Re RE Mo apa 


ROP 

motion of the hand: for_roxch Abt ace 
only nibble, and if you ſtrike not in that 
very moment, eſpecially if you fiſh" with 
paſte, or any very tender bait, you miſs 
them: and a ſlender top folds and bends 
with a fudden jerk. Art d b c eh 

la a time of drought, ſteep your rod in 
water a little before you begin to anple. 
Faſten to the top of your rod, or fin, With 
ſhoemaker's wax and ſilk, a nooſe of loo 
of hair, not large, but ſtrong and ver 
ſtraight, to fix your line to, 

Your top for the running line muſt be 
always gentle, that the fiſh may the 
more inſenfibly run away with the bait, 
and not be ſcared with the ſtiffneſs of the 
tackle. 2 

To preſerve hazles, whether ſtocks or 
tops, from being worm- eaten, or rotten ; 
twice or thrice in a year, as you think fit, 
rub them all over with ſallad-oil, rallow, 
or ſweet butter chafing it in with your 
hand: but above all, keep them dry, to 
prevent their rotting, and not too near the 
fire, leſt they grow brittle: and in the 
ſpring before you oy to angle, ſteep 
them at leaſt twelve 
ANGLING. 


ROD, is a ſwitch carried by the 
Horfeman—in his right hand, partly to re- 
preſent a ſword, and partly to conduct the 
horſe, and: ſecond the effects of the hand 
and heels. | 
ROD-NET, a kind of net for catching 
black-birds and woodcocks. _ $32. 
RODGE. A ſort of water fowl, ſome- 
what like a duck, but of a lefler ſize, _ 
ROE. The ſpawn or ſeed of fiſh ; that of 


the male fiſhes is uſually diſtinguiſhed by | 


the ſoft-roe, or melt, and that of the fe- 
male, by hard-roe, or ſpawn. 
ROE-BU CR, is called a hind the firſt 
year; a gyrle the ſecond; a hemuſe the 
third ; a roe-buck the fourth, _ 

ROPE, Corp, or STRAP, is a great 


ſtrap tied round a pillar, to which a hocſe | 


is faſtened when we begin to quicken and 
ſupple him, and teach him to fly from the 
ſhambrier, and not to gallop falſe: in ma- 


nages that have no pillar, a man ſtands in 


ours in water. See 


W 


* 


_ tha 


| ROW 
the denter of the gronnd, holding the end 
of the r ISS 507 95 acht Wang. 
ROPES by r PHTARS, ure the rope 
of reins bf a caveſſon, uſed to a Horſe that - 
works between two pifllars 
ſt . ace where rooks bu 
their neſts, breed their young, and” Wall 
inhabit” and reſt in che * t, afrer hep 
have been abroad feeding in che day. The) 
may be taken the ſame” way as pigeons: 


' ROUND, oz Vorr, is a circular 
ad. | ; is * 5747» 5% 


T4037 10! 
oy 


To cut a ROUND. Sve Cor, 
Tv ROUND 4 Hokse, or MARY nin 
ROUND, is 4 genetal expreflion for all ſorts 
of manage upon rounds; ſo that to round 
a horſe upon trot, gallop vrotherwiſe, is to 
make him carry his thoulders and his 
haunches compactiy or roundly, upon a 

8. 


greater or ſmaller circle, without traverſi 
Or DEAT Do oe” CT: 75. i 0 
To round your horſe the better, make 
uſe of a cord or ſtrap, held in the center, 
till he has acquired the habit of rounding 
and making of points. . 
ROUSSIN, is a ſtrong well knit, well: 


ſtowed horſe, which are commonly curri- 


ſelf prodaces 


ed into France from Germ 
though, it is true, France 


fome ſuch. | ; 
' ROWEL, the goad or pricks of a fpur,. 

d like the figure of a ftar, 
OWELLING or Hoxsrs;/ firſt, caſt 
the * horſe upon fume ſoft place, make 4 
little flit through the ſkin, three'ot fouf 
inches below the part aggrieved; but let it 
be no bigger than that you can thruſt a 
ſwan's quill into it; then rajſe the fkin 


from the fleſh a little, with the coronet, 


and put in the quill, blowing the ſkin 


from the fleſh upwards, even to the top, and 
all over the ſhoulder; ſtop 


the hole with 
Four finger and thumb, and beat the place 
lown all over with a hazle ſtick, and with 
your hand diſperſe the wind into every part, 
e en tn yes hog 
When this is done, take horſe hair, or 
red farſenet, half the thickneſs of your little 
finger, and having put it into a a 
needle 


R UI. 


needle of ſeven. or eight inches in length, | the Eng14/ by his 
tkruſt it in at the firſt hole, and put it up - 
würds and draw it out above, at leaſt 


i iaches : and if you will, you may put 


it in another above that, and then tie 
the two ends of the rowel together; move gr 
and draw them to and fro in the ſkin; 
but before you put chem in you muſt anoint 
greaſe, 


them with fweer butter and hog's 
and” every day after likewiſe, for that 


2 — the corruption run out the bet - 


> Orin; diſliking theſe rowels, as making 
too large à ſore and ſcar, uſe the French 
rowel, which is a round piece of {tiff lea- 
ther, with a hole in the midſt, laying 1 it flat 
between the fleſh and ſkin, the hole in the 
Fowel juſt againſt that in the ſkin, ſewi 
it with a needle and thread drawn through 
the hale and the ſkin, cleaning it once in 
two or three days and then — it 


NOT Ly [among Hunters] one of the 
ſtarts of a ſtag's head. 

RUBICAN ooroux of 4 Honsz, i is bay, 
ſorrel, or black, with a little grey, or white 
upon the flanks, but ſo that this grey or 

white is not predominant there. 
RULES Fox BvuyincG Horsss. What 
has been treated of under the name of 
draughę- horſe, concerning buying, ſhape, 


uſage, Cc. being confined, in a manner, 


wholly to thoſe employed for plough and 


cart, theſe rules are more general and com 


Sh gp and many things under this 
are of great uſe, and therefore muſt 
be articularized : as, | 
Llection; which is the end for which 
a man buys, uad is a thing only ſhut up in 


"his breaſt. 


Breed; which muſt be either taken from | 


faithful report, a man's own knowledge, 
or from ſome Len and certain charac- 


ters, by which one ſtrain, or one counery, | 


i diſtinguiſhed from another. 
the Neap 


che Barbar) by his fine head, and deep hoof, 


"the. Pures by che roughneſs of his legs, ad 


As olitan horſe is known by his 
| hawk noſe, the Spariſs by his ſmall lickba, Il 


þ 
| 


| 
| 
| 
; 


| 


0" 
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neral ſtrong knitting 
together: and ſo of divecs others. 

The Colour; and though there are none 
exempt from goodneſs, yet ſome are ac- 
counted better than others, as the dapple 
ey for beauty; the brown y 5 for ſer- 
vice; the black, with filver hair, for cou- 
rage, and the liard, and true mixt Roan, 
for countenance: as for the ſorrel, the 
black without white, and the unchangeable 
iron- grey, they are reckoned choleric; the, 
bright · bay, fleabitten ; the black with white 
marks are ſanguiniſts ; the black, white, 


yellow, dun, kite-glu'd, and the pye-bald,. 


are phleginatic z and the cheſnut, the mouſe-. 


dun, the ted bay, and the blue grey, are me- 
lancholfx 


For pace in general, with either trot, 


amble, rack, or gallop ; it muſt be refer- 


red ta the end for which a horſe is bought, 
erage if it be for the war, running, 

unting, or for a man's own pleaſure, the 
trot is malt tolerable ;. and this motion is 
known by a croſs moving of the horſe's 
limbs, as when the fore-leg, or near hinder- 
leg, or the near _— and the fore hin- 
der leg, move and go forward in one in- 
ſtant; and in this motion, the nearer the 
horſe takes his limbs from the ground, the 
opener, the evener, and the ſhorter is his 
pace; for to take up his feet ſlovenly, 
ſhews ſtumbling and lameneſs; to tread 
narrow or claſe, ſhews intefering or fall- 
ing; to ſtep uneyen, indicates toil and 
wearineſs ; and to read ſtrong, ſhews oyer- 
reaching. 

Ambling; which is choſe for eaſe, great 

men's ſeats, or long travel, is a motion 
contrary to trotting ; far now both the feet 


| of one fide muſt move equally together, 


that is, the far fore-leg and the far hinder- 
leg; and the near fore - led and the near hin- 
der- leg; and this motion muſt be juſt, 
ſmooth, large and nimble, for to tread falſe 


takes away all eaſe, to tread ſhort rids no 
ground, to tread rough ſhews rolling, and 


to tread flow ſhews a falſe pace, (which ne- 
ver continues) as alſo lameneſs. 
Nr ; a 11 3 for buck r | 


ing. gallopin on the kighway, /- poſt 
hackney, or the like; and it is the fame 
motiom as ambling, only it is a ſwiſter 
time, and à ſhorter tread; and though it 
rids not fo much ground, yet it is a little 
eaſier 9 „ 8 $108 Wo WL F231; 

Galloping is the laſt, and muſt be joined: 
to all the other paces; and this every trot - 
ting and racking horſe naturally does, but 
the ambler is a little unapt to it, becauſe 
the motions are both one, ſo that being 

t to a greater ſwiftneſs or pace than for- 


40 


alt. F 


merly he had been acquainted with, he 


manages his legs confuſedly and diſorderly, 
but being trained gently, and made to un- 
derſtand the motion, he will as well under- 
take this as any trotting horſe whatever. 
Now in a good gallop, you muſt obferve 
firſt, that the horſe that takes up his feet 
nimbly from the ground, but does not raiſe 
them high, that neither rolls nor beats him- 
ſelf, that ſtretches out his fore-legs, fol- 
tows nimbly with the others, and neither 
euts under his knee, (which is called the 
ſwiſh· cut) nor croſſes, nor claps one foot 
on another, and ever leads with his fore · 
foot, and not with the near; ſuch an one 
is ſaid ever to gallop comely and true, and 
he is fitteſt for ſpeed, or any ſwift employ: 
ment; but if he gallops round, and Failes 
his fore feet, he is then ſaid to gallop ſtrong- 
ly, and not ſwiftly, and is fitteſt for the 
great ſaddle, the wars, and ſtrong encoun- 
ters; if he gallops ſlow, yet ſure, he will 
ſerve for the high road; but if he labours 
his feet confuſedly, and gallops painfully, 
then the buyer may (conclude, he is good 
for no galloping ſervice; beſides, it betrays 
ſome hidden lameneſs in him. 

His nature; which muſt be referred to 
the end for which a horſe is bought, ever 
obſerving, that the biggeſt are fitteſt for 
ſtrong occaſions and great burdens, ſtrong 
draughts, and double carriage: the middle 
ſize for pleaſure and general. employments ; 
and the leaſt for 5 ſweet walks, and 
ſummer hacknies. But to be yet ſome- 
thing more particular as to the rule of 
choice, it is contained in the diſcoyery of 


* 


th. 
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rances, or inward hidden miſchieſa, which: 
are ſo many and ſo infinite that it is Very 
tedious, exceeding; neceſſary a- 
explain them. Wherefote you are, upon 
| this occaſion; ta za cots | 12411005 al It 
Obſerve how a horſe ſtands to view, that; 
is, ſecing him. ſtark-naked before: you, and. | 
placing yourſelf before his face, take; a 
ſtrict view of his countenance, and the 


chearfulneſs thereof, that being:anoxcel-: 


lent glaſs wherein to diſcern lis-goodneſs, 
and perfection. | 
On ordering him out, let no one be the 
laſt in the ſtable but yourſelf ; you ſhould, 
alſo, if poſſible, be the firſt in, leſt the 
owner, or ſome of his quick emiſſaries, 
take an opportunity to ſig him 5/2 practice 
common among dealers, in order to make 
the tail ſhew as if carried very high, When. 
in reality, the day after he will in appear- 
ance be five pounds WorſmCmmema oat 
His ears; which. if they are ſmall, chin, 
ſhort, 8 and moving, or if they be 
long, be well ſet on, and well carried, it 
is a mark of beauty, ſs, and mettle; 
but if they are thick, laved, or lolling. 
wide ſet, and unmoving, then they ars 
ſigns of dullneſs, 8 and ill. na- 


neon eien in enen | 
| s face; which, if wan, his, forchead 


Hi 
ſwelling ovtward,.no, mark or feather in his 
face ſet. high as above his eyes, or at the top 
of his 71 if he has a white ſtar, or white 
ratch of an indifferent ſize, and placed even, 
or a white 5 on his noſe or lip, they are 
all marks of beauty and goodneſs: but if 
his face be flat, cloudy, or ſeouling; his 
forehead flat as a trencher, which is called 
mare - raced, for the mark in his forehead 
ſtands low, as under his eyes; if his ſtar 
or ratch ſtand awry, or in an- ill poſture, 
or inſtead of a ſnip, his noſe be raw or un- 
hairy, or his face generally bald, they. all. 
denote deformit. | wu 
The proper time toe 


M15 an. 
xamine his eyes,, is 


in a dark ſtable, with a candle, or rather in. 
the day - time when he is led from the ſtall; 
cauſe the man who leads him to, ſtop at the 
ſtable- door, juſt as his head peeps out, and 


at the 


natural deformities, accidental outward ſor- 


, 


all his body {till within, Never look 


eye 


299 - . 


eye full z but. let your obſervatians,be ob 
lique. If che white of the eye appears red · 
diſm at the bottom, or of a, colour like a 


moſt ſhut at the heginning of the 


covers his fight, and 


very exact in examining the eyes. In this 


Bad, | thi ſpace wide. between them, and, 
ſaow. | the 1 — 5 or windpipe as big as a man 
can gripe, and the voĩd- place without ſpots 


eyes may appear 


is pn the ground and ofter good ones 
appear had, according: to the poſition of. 


eircles. 


"ST. 
= 


covers a part of the pupil, and is in ſhape 
maſt like the beard of ag oyſter, though 
ſeemingly a matter of no great conſequence, 
yet it is What I call a whitlow in the eye, 


o 


and if ſuffered to grow, it draws. away. a 


part of the nouriſhment of the eye, and | 
ſometimes occaſions. a total privation of 


Sod: bon 200 bnog wank gi unde 
His eyes; which, if round, big, black, 
ſhining, ſtarting or ſtaring from his head; 


ward. circv 


. they. are:all. igns of beauty and 
But i "Tis eyes are 


« TYIC 


de 
thaſe him. A moon eyed hore is known. 
his weeping, and hy keeping his eyes al- 
l diſtem- 
per: as the moon changes, he gradually re- 
in a fortnight or chree 
— 5 he had the diſ- 7 


„ 


ſell in buying of horſes, and above all be 


1 


b 


L. 


bat if the chaps 


ugcomely ſigns of we 


zt, indicates bruiſes: 


R UI. 


in horſemanſhip is called pig-eyed, both are 
| ae 565 be 


red and fiery, beware of moon- eyes, Which 
is next door to blindneſs: if white and 
walled, it betrays a weak, flight, and un- 
neceſſary ſtarting, or finding of baggards: 
if with white ſpecks, take heed of the pearl, 
pin, and web: if they water or 4 bloody, 

and if any matter, 
it. hews old age, and over · riding, feſter- 


- 


ing, rheums, or violent ſtrains; if they. 


look dead or hollow, or much ſunk, be- 


ware of blindneſs at the beſt: if the black 


does not fill the pit, but that the white is 
always appearing, or if in the moving the 


white and black be ſeen in equal quantity, 


it is a ſign of, weakneſs, and à dogged dif- 
poſition in him. N 

Cheeks and chaps: upon the handling 
whereof, if you find the bones lean and 
thin, the 


or kernels, and the jaws generally ſo great 
that the neck ſeems to couch within them, 
they are excellent ſigns of great wind, cou- 
rage, and ſoundnefs of heart and body; 
aps are fat and thick, the 
place between them cleſed up with 
groſs ſubſtance, and the thropple little, they 
all are ſigns of ſhort wind and much in- 
ward: foulneſs.; if the void. place appears 


full of knots - kernels, beware. of the' 


ſtrangles and glanders, the former of which 
may be eaſily diſcovered by a ſwelling be- 
tween. the two nether jaw- bones, which: 
diſcharges a white matter. This diſorder 
uſually appears about three, four, or five 
years old; there is no young horſe but what 
is ſubject to it either perfectly or imper- 
fectly; there is alſo a diſorder which is 
called the baſtard-ſtrangles, which appears 
ſometimes like, and fometimes different 


from the true ſtrangles. The baſtard- 


if the black of the eye fills the pit, or out- | ſt 


| mference,, chat in the moving, 
very little, if any, of the White ap . 

aneis. f 
une ven, and of a, wrin- 


Led proportion, or if they be ſmall, which 


rangles are what proves the horſe has. 


not thrown off his true ſtrangles, but that 


fome fou) humours are ſtill left behind; 
this diſorder may. come at four, five, fix, or 
ſeven years of age. A centinval languor 


it work, and ſeemingly perpetually weary, 


0 


3 


* 


1 
_ withont any viſthle ailment, is a certain En 
that he is not clear of this diforder; which” | 
ſometimes will affect the foot, the leg, the 
ham, the haunch, the ſhoulders, the Breaſt, 
or the eye, and without care in this latter 
caſe, may corrupt the pupil of the eye, as 
the fmall-pox does in nen. 
Feel it he has any flat glands faſtened o 
the nether jaws, which give him pain when 
you preſs him, and remember they indicate 
the glanders., _ | R 
There is alſo another diſorder, much like 
the ſtrangles, which is called morfounder- 
ing, and appears by a running at the noſe, 
but the ſwelling under the jaw is leſs. If 


his jaws be ſo ſtraight that his neck ſwells” | | 
his toes quite in a line, not turning in, nor 


above them, if it be no more than natural, 
it is only a ſign of ſhort wind and purfineſs, 
or rofſheſs ; but if the ſwelling is long, 

and cloſe by his chaps, like a whetſtone, 
then take care of the vivers, or ſome natu- 


ral impoſthume, , 4.6 Abe 
His noſtrils; which, if open, dry, wide, 
and large, ſo as upon any ſtraining the in- 
ternal redneſs is diſcovered, and if his muz- 

zle be ſmall, his mouth deep, and his lips 

equally meeting, then all are good _ 
of wind, health, and courage; bur if his 

noſtrils are ſtraight, his wind is but little; or 

if his muzzle is 
his mouth be ſhallow, 1eve | 
a bitt well; and if his upper lip will not 
reach his nether, old age or infirmity have 
marked him out for carrion: if his noſe be | 
moiſt and dropping, when it is clear water, 
it is a cold; if foul water, then beware of 
the glander s. „ 
His breaſt; look down from his head 
thereto, and ſee if it is broad, out- ſwelling. 
and adorned with many features, for that 
ſhews ſtrength and durance; whereas the 
little breaſt is uncomely, and denotes weak- 
neſs; the narrow breaſt is apt to ſtumble, 
fall, and interfere. before; that which is 
hidden inwards, and wants the beauty and 
diviſion of many features, indicares a weak- 
armed heart, and a breaſt that is unwilling, 
and not fit for any violent toil or ſtrong la- 
bour. | R 


oſs, his ſpirit is dull; if | | 
ii he will never carry | 


In ſhewing a horſe, a dealer or joekey will | 
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prone place im wich his ſore foot ona = 
igher greuud than his hind ones; in order 

that the oulder may appear further in his 
back, and make him higher in fight than he 
really is; but be ſure to cauſe him to be led 
on level ground, and ſee that his ſhoulders 
lie well into his back; for an upright ſhoul- 
dered horſe carries his weight too forward, 
which is diſagrecable, and unſafe to the 
rider. Have his fore legs ſtand even, and 
you will then have it in your power to judge 
of his ſhoulders, If you 45 not obſerve: 
this, the dealer will contrive that his near 


leg ſtands beſore the other, as the ſhoulders 
in that poſition, appear to lay 


further in the 
back. If his knees ſtand neatly clofe, and 
yet turning out, be aſſured he will not cut: 
if he takes his legs up a moderate height, 
and neither clambers, nor yet goes too near 
the ground, he will moſt likely anſwer your 
pp ins 01 eee ede yalrhany® 
His thighs; look down from his elbow: 
to his knees, and ſee that his fore-thighs 
are ruſh- grown, well hardened within, 
ſine wed, fleſny, and out- ſwelling, they be- 
ing good ſigns of ſtrength; wheteas the 
contrary betokens weakneſs, and are unna- 
£3; 30980 Dyy$-oom S501 
His knees; which, you are to ſee if they 
carry a proportion, be clean, ſine wy, and 
cloſe knit, for then they are good and come - 
ly, but if one be bigger and rounder than 
the other, the horſe has received ſome miſ- 
chief; if groſs, he is gouty if ſeared or 
hair - broken, it is a true mark of a ſtumbling 
jade, and a perpetual falle. 
His legs; which look down to from his 
knees to his paſterns, and if they are found 
to be lean, flat, and ſinewy, and the inward 
bow of the knee without ſeams or hair- 


broken, it ſhews a good ſhape, and ſoungd- 
neſs; but if there are hard Knots on the in- 


ſide of the legs they are ſpleints, if on the 


outſide they are ſcrews-or exeretions; if 
ſcabs be under his knee on the inſide, it is 
the ſwift- cut, and he will badly endure gal- 
loping: but if above his paſterns, on the 
infide, ſcabs are found; it ſhews 2 | 

9 3 

legs, 


again, if the ſeabs be generally over 
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6, it is xtreme foul keeping, or elſe a 
ſpice; of the mange: if his legs be fat, 
round, anid fleſhy,” he will never endure la- 
bour: and if ſeams, ſcabs, and hair- brolcen: 
neſa, be found on the inward bow of his 
knees, it ſhews a malander, which is a can- 
eerous ulcer. A <8 "FUSES 1 01 

Circled feet are very eaſy to be known/; 
they are when you ſee little exeteſcenees 


round the hoof, hich encloſe the foot, and 


pear Nke ſo many ſmall. circles. Dealers, 
who have ſuch horſes, never fail to raſp 


round their hoofs, in order to make them 


' ſmooth ; and to conceal the raſping ; when 
they are to ſhew them for ſale, they black 
the hoof. all over, for without that, one 
may eaſily perceive what has been done, and 
ſeeing the mark of theraſp, is a proof that 
the horſe is ſubject to this accident. As to 
the cauſe, it proceeds from the remains of 
an old diſte 8 N 

foundered ; and the diſeaſe being cured, 
without care being taken of the feet, where- 
upon the circulation of the blood not being 
regularly made, eſpecially round the crown, 
between the hair and the horn, the part 
loſes irs nouriſnment, and contracts or en- 
larges itſelf in proportion as the horſe is 
worked. If theſe circles were only on the 
furface, the jockies method of raſping them 
down would then be good for nothing; but 
they form themſelves alſo within the feet, as 
cr as without, and conſequently preſs on 
the fenhble' part, and make a horſe limp 
with ever ſo little labour. One may juſtly 
compare a hotſe in this ſituation, to a man 
thut has corns on his ſeet, and yet is obli- 


Ge and ſtubborn: a horſe therefore is 
worth à great deal leſs on this account. 

After having welbexamined the ſeet, ſtand 
about three paces ſrom his ſhoulders, and 
took carefully that he is not bow-leg 
which proceeds from two different cauſes 
Gert, from nature, when a horſe has been 


d. 
83 


© by a worn-out-ſtallion-: and ſecondly, 
Leut his having been worked too young; 
neither in the one caſe nor the other is the 


horſe of any value, becauſe he never can be 


41 4 & * 
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er, or from having been ron { 
| ſounding, for white hoofs are tender, and 


to walk a long way in ſhoes that are too 


. 


; 
ö 
' 
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| 
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| 
| 
| 


N 
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| the knees point forwards, and his legs turn 


in under him, ſo that the knees come much 
e than the feet: it is alſo called 
a bow-legged horſe, and ſuch an one ought 
to be rejected for any ſervice whatſoever, as 
he never can ſtand firm on his legs; and how 
handſome ſoever he may otherways be, he 


2 | ſhould on · no account be uſed for a ſtallion, 


becauſe all his progeny will have the ſame 


deformity. ,.' _ 

Paſtern and paſtern-joints : the firſt of 
which muſt be ſhort, ſtrong, and upright. 
ſtanding ; the fecond, clear, and well knit 
together, for if they are ſwelled or big, be- 
ware of ſinews-ſtrains, and gourdings : and 
if the other be long, weak, or bending, the 


| limbs will hardly be able to carry the body 


without tiring. 

The hoof; which ſhould generally be 
black, ſmooth, tough, rather a little long, 
than round, deep, hollow, and full of 


For the ſhoe ill: a rough groſs-ſeamed 
hoot diſcovers old age, or over-heating : 
a brittle one will carry no ſhoe at all, and 
an extraordinary round one is bad for foul 


ways and deep hunting; a flat one that is 


pumiced, ſhews foundering; and a hoof 
that is empty and hollow ſounding, be- 


| tokens a decayed. inward part, through ſome 


dry wound or founder. Then as for the 
crown of the hoof, if the hair lies ſmooth 
and cloſe, and the fleſh flat and even, the 


| hoof is perfect; but if the hair be ſtaring, 


the ſkin ſcabbed. and the fleſh riſing, you 
may expect a ring - bone, crown-ſcab,; or 
quitter- bone. . 

You. are to conſider the ſetting on of his 


| creſt, head, and mane. As for his head, 
| ſtand. by his fide, and ſee that it does not 
| Rand too high nor too low, but in a direct 
lige; that his neck be. ſmall at the ſetting 


aon of his head, and long, growing deeper 
to the ſhoulders, with an high, ſtrong and 
thin mane, long, ſofc,: 2 —9— what curl. 


ing, they being beauriful characters, 


| greateſt deformity : for if thick ſet, be 
aſſured it will cauſe him to, toſs; up his 


fore foted ; it is alſo a difagrecable ſight iſ | noſe for want of wind, which cauſes 


a horſe 


1 
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80 cally his head difairalbly Who HA G6: 
caſions a tickliſn mouth. To have any 
bigneſs or fwellipg in the nape of the neck, 
q > 8 LI | 

ſhews the poll-evil, or beginning of fiſtu⸗ 
Ja: to have a ſhort thick neck, like à bull, to 


have it falling at the wirhers, to have à loπ] ' 


weak, a thick or falling ereſt, ſhews both 
the want of ſtrength and mettle: ro have 
muck Hair on the mane, denòtes intolerable 


dullneſs: to have it thin, ſhews fury; and 
to be without any, or ſhed, ſnews the worm 


2 
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In the next place, you are to conſider his 
back, ribs, belly, and ſtones. Firſt view 
his chine, that it be broad, even, and ſtrait; 


in the mane, the itch, or elſe plain mangi- 


that the ribs are well compaſſed, and bend- 
ing outward; that the fillets be vpright, | 
ſtrong and ſhort, and not above a handful 


between his laſt rib and the huckle-bone: 


His belly ſhould be well laid down, yet laid 
within his ribs, and his ſtones well truſſed 
good marks of 


to his body, which are all 
health and perfection; be careful in obſerv- 
Ing chat he has no ſwelling in his teſticles, 


a diſorder that uſually proceeds either from | pa 
ſome ſtrain in working, or from the horſe's 


having continued too long in the ſtable, or 
from putting one leg over anybar, and be- 
ing checked by the halter, or from any other 


accident that confines a horſe, makes him 


kick or fling, and bruiſe his cods, and there 
is no other way of knowing this diſtemper, 


but by ſome outward ſwelling upon the part. 


To have his chine narrow, he will never 
well catry a ſaddle without wounding : and 
to have it bending or ſaddle- backed, ſhews 
weakneſs : to have his ribs flat, there will 
be no liberty for wind; to have his fillets 
hanging, long, or weak, he will never clam- 
ber a hill; nor carry a burden; and to have 


| his belly clung up or gaunt, or his ſtones 


dangling down, looſe or afide, are both 
ſigns of ſickneſs, tenderneſs, foundering of 
che body, and unfit for labour. 

You muſt view his buttocks, that they 
are round, plump, full, and in an even le 
vel with his body. or if long; that they be 
well raiſed behind; and ſpread: forth at the 
ſetting on of the tail, which is comely and 


; 
| 
| 
; 


| 
| 
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channel; and in winter there iſſues ont a 


o 


humidity like the water fromm the leg: A 


| N. UI. 
beautiful, whereas the narrow pin buttock} 
e hog or ſwine rumpꝭ and the falling and 
downlet buttocks, are ful of deformity; 
and ſhew both an 4njury-in nature, and they 
are neither fit nor becoming for pad, foot- 
cloth; or pillion. The horſe that is deep 
in his girthing- place, is r | 
ſtrength." / 02 Nover zn 3697 15675443" 
- His hinder thighs, or gaſkinsz which ab- 
ſerve that they be well let down, even to the 
middle joints brawny,' full and ſwelling, 
which is a very ſign of ſtrength and 
goodneſs, whereas the lank, lender thighs 
ſhew the contrary,- 70903 nt : Het! 
View his cambrels;' ſrom the thigh- bone 
to the hock it ſhould be pretty long; but 
ſhort from the hoc to the paſtern; have an 
eye to the joint behind, and if it be but 
{kin and bones, veins and ſine ws, or rather 
ſomewhat bending than too ſtraight, it is then 
perfect, and as it ought to be; but if it 
has chaps of ſores on the inward bow or 
bending, then it ĩs a ſelander: if the joint 
is ſwelled generally all over, then it betok- 


| ens a blow or bruiſe: if the ſwelling be 


rticular, as in the pit or hollow un or 
on the inſide, and the vein full and proud, 
and that it be ſoſt, it is a blood : ſpavinʒ if 
hard, a bone ſpavin: but if the ſwelling: be 
juſt behind, before the knuckle, then you 
may know it is a currr. 
HFis hinder legs; which, ſee if they be 


lean, clean, flat, and ſinewy, then all is 


well, but if füt, they” will not endure la- 
bout: if ſwelled, the greaſe is melted in 
them: if the horſe be ſcabbed above the 
paſterns, he has the ſcratches: if chapped 
under his paſterns, he has rains, and none 
of theſe are noiſo me 

There is alſo a defect which 


4 {2 4377325 } 
is more com- 


mon in the hind than the fore. legs, though 


the latter are not quite exempt from it, and 
it is called the rat's tail, and is thus known: 
When you ſee from the hind part of the 


fetlock, up along the nerves, a kind of line 
or channel that ſeparates the hair to both | 


. 


Gdes, this is a ratꝰs tail and in ſummet there 
appears a kind of ſmall dry ſcab along this 


horſe 
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horſe may work notwithſtanding this dic. 


order, for it ſeldom lames him; it ſome- | 


times occaſions a ſtiffneſs in his legs, and 
makes them trot like faxes, without bend- 
ing their joints. The hind-legs ſhould-be 
lean, clean, flat, and finewy ; for if, fat, 
they will not bear labour, if ſwelled, the 
greaſe is molten into them; if ſcabbed 
ahove the paſterns, it is the ſcratches, and 


if he hath chops under his ,paſteras, he | 


hath what is generally called the rains. If 
be has a good buttock, his tail cannot 
ſtand ill, but it will be broad, high, flat, 
and couched a little in ward 
Having with care examined the horſe, let 
him be run in hand a gentle trot; by this 
you will ſoon perceive if he is lame or 
not. Make the man lead him by the end 
of the bridle, as in this caſe you cannot be 
deceived by the man's being too near him. 
The far-fore-leg, and near hind-leg; or the 


near fore-leg, and far. hind-leg, ſhould | 


move and go ſorward at one and the ſame 
time; and in this motion, the nearer the 
horſe taketh his limbs ſrom the ground, the 
opener, the evener, and the ſhorter is his 


5 be takes up his feet ſlovenly, it ſhews 
ſtumbling or, lameneſs; to tread narrow, 
or eroſs, ſhews. interfering, ot failing; to 
ſtep uneven, ſhews wearineſs, and if he 


treads long, you may be apprehenſive he | 


which 1 mean, that when he | | 
ever leadeth with his far fore-foot, and not 


forges z by 
walks, or trots, he ſtrikes the toes of his 
hind feet againſt the corners of his ſhoes 
before, which occaſions a clattering noiſe as 
you ride : and this proceeds generally from 
the weakneſs of his fore-legs, he not hav- 
ing (trength in them to raiſe them up ſuffi- 
ciently quick to make way for the hind 


ones. A-horſe of this kind is not near ſo | parti 
without the leaſt ſtiffneſs. 


ſerviceable as the horſe exempt from it, and 
the dealers, to get rid of him, will make 
abundance of pretences: if he has been 


Juſt ſhoed, they will ſay the farrier has put 
him on too Jong ſhoes; if his ſhoes are old, | 
you cannot perceive it till after a horſe 


| gal 
Tin 


thing a jockey or dealer affitms, for what | tremble under him, which 4 the diſorder I 


they will tell you he is juſt come off a long 
journey, and is much fatigued:; you mul 
not thereſore be over eredulous to any 


| 


gallop ſtrongly 
labours his feet conſuſedly, and ſeems to 
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they ſay in this manner, is too often with 


intent to deceive; and it is very certain that 
a horſe who forges can never be ſure-footed, 
any more than one who has totteting or 
On his being mounted, ſee him walk. 

Obſerve his mouth, that he pulls fair, not 

too high, nor bearing down: then ſtand 
behind. him, and ſee if he goes narrower 
befare than behind, as every horſe that goes 
well on his legs goes in that manner. Take, 
notice that he bruſhes not by going too 
cloſe; a certain ſign of his cutting, i 6 
tiring in travelling. Have nothing to do 
with that horſe who throws his legs con- 
fuſedly about, and croſſes them before: this 
you may obſerve hy ſtanding exactly before 

or behind him, as he is going along. In 
his trot he ſhould point his fore legs well, 
without clambering, nor yet as if he were 

afraid; and that he throws well in his 
hind- legs, which will enable him to ſup- 
port his trot, and ſhoot his ſore- parts for- 
oo OUT TOOIREET 

In his canter, obſerve he does not fret, 
but goes cool in this pace; and in his gal- 
lop, he ſhould take his feet nimbly from 
the ground, and not raiſe them too high, 
but that he ſtretcheth out his fore-tegs, and 


LY 


follows nimbly with his hind ones, and that 


he cutteth not under his knee, (which is 


called the ſwift or fpeedy cut) that he croſ. 
ſes not, nor claps one foot on another, and 


If he” gallops round, 


with the near one. 


and raiſes his fore-feet, he may be faid to 


but not ſwiftly; and if he 


gallop: painfully, - it ſhews ſome hidden 
lameneſs; for in all his cr you ſhould 
icularly obſerve that his limbs are free, 


After he has been well exerciſed in 


thoſe different paces, it is your time to ex- 


amine for an infirmity, not eaſily diſcover- 
ed, and that is, what I call tottering ng a 
as 


ed for ſome time, and then, by let- 
im reſt a little, you will ſee his le 


mean; 


3 F 


order to try the creature's bottom) you will 
in all likelihood diſcover this defect, unleſs | - 


which he will certainly endeavour to. do, if 
he is conſcious of it, while the maſter has 


to take off yqur attention from what he is 
afraid you ſhould ſee. 


ſolure gallop, as long as he can hold it. 


tokens of a ſudden ſpeed. | 


water; and let him know no other violence 


the ſtable: his limbs muſt be kept ſupple | 


of the beauty of the limbs, for if you-oblige 
him to gallop, the horſe; or fatigue him 
pretty much, (which is commonly done in 


- 


you ſuffer the. groom to gallop him to the 
ſtable door, and put him up in a moment, 


another horſe. ready to ſhew you; in order 


. RUN: to run a horſe, is to put him to 
his utmoſt ſpeed, a furious, quick, and re- 


Some take running for a gallop, but in 
the academies it ſignifies as above. . + 

RUNNING-HORSE ;. if you woul 
chuſe a horſe for running, let him have all 
the fineſt ſhapes that may be, nimble, quick 
and fiery, apt to fly with the leaſt motion: 
long ſhapes are ſufferable, for though they 
are a fign of weakneſs, yet they are al 


As for the ordering of ſuch a horſe, let 
him have no more meat than will ſuffice 
nature, drink once in twenty-four' hours, 
and dreſſing every day, once at noon only. 
Give him moderate exerciſe morning and 
evening, airings, or the fetching in of his 


than in his courſes only. "LTP WO Ae 
In caſe he is very fat, ſcour him often, 
if of reaſonable cafe, ſeldom : if lean, then 
ſcour him with a fweet maſh only, and let 
him ſtand dark and warm, having many 
clothes and much litter, and that of wheat- 
ftraw only 5 


He ought to be empty before you run 


him, and his food the fineſt, lighteſt, and 


2 


quickeſt of digeſtion that may be. 

Thoſe ſweats are more wholeſome that 
are given abroad, and- the coolings moſt 
natural that are given before he comes to 


mean: how. handſome ſoever the legs of 
ſuch a horſe may be, he never can ſtand 
well on them; you are therefore not to 


mind what the jockey ſays when he talks 
| ſtraw in more abundance; and be fure to 


* 


— 


oO | 


| 
| 


| 


hold-faſt, you ſhould 
double twiſte. 


„ 
with cool ointments, and let not any hot 
ſpices come into his hade. 

If he grows inwardly, waſhed meats are 
moſt proper; if Jooſe, give him wheat- 


do every thing neat and cleanly about him, 
which will nouriſh him the better. See 
Hotapy-Racme Eo er Re 97; 
RUNNING KNOTS; theſe ſortof knots 
may be otherwiſe called ſlipping-knots, col- 
lars, Sc. which are uſed in taking of hares 
and conies; in the ſetting of which, rub 
them over (as alſo the handles and ſoles 
of mou ſhoes) with the croſlets of à hare; 
or ſome green wheat, or the like, for they 


are of ſo quick a ſmell, that you will elſe 


be diſcovered; and in placing the collar, 
make the leaſt alteration imaginable, - for 
old hares are very ſubtle, and therefore it 
will not be amiſs to plant a ſecond running- 
knot flat on the ground, juſt under that 
which you ſpread abroad, by which means 
the hare may be taken by the hinder parts; 
this ſecond being intended to ſurprize him 


by the foot, and one or the other will ſel- 


dom fail. 3 e 
But as it is the nature of a hare, being 
once taken in any of theſe knots, to pul 
with all his ſtrength, and ſeldom or never 
turns about like à rabbet to bite off the 
therefore uſe wiſe, 


Set your knots thus, viz. Take a little 


ſtick twice as big as your thumb, and about 


a foot long; at the upper end make a hole 
big enough to receive the tip of your little 


finger, then prepare your collar of ſtring, 


pack thread, or wire; if of the latter, tie 
the end thereof to any ſtrong packthread, 
draw it through the hole of the ſtick, and 
faſten it to ſome ſtrong h, which muſt 


be bent down towards the ſtick. 


Aſter this put a ſhort peg in it about an 
inch long, ſo that the branch being let go 
may not ſlip your knot, but may ſtand bent; 


that being done, 7 your collar to the 
I, 


largeneſs of the meſh, and if any hares or 


| rabbers be taken, and they turn about to 
bite off their chain, they preſery rub out 


„the 
- # 


RYE 


the little peg, whereupon the bough flies 


"RUPTURE, Incoxpinc, or Bunartn- 


. r ſtrangles them. 
VM sS IN 4 Hors, is when the rim, or thin 


film or caul which holds up his entrails, is 


broken, or over-ſtrained, or 
that the guts fall dowu. 
This comes either by 
ſome ſtrain in leaping oyer a hedge, ditch, 
or pale, by teaching 1 5 to bound when 
he is too young; or by forcing him when 
be is full to run beyond his ſtrength : ſome- 
times by a ſudden ſtopping upon uneven 


| ſtretched ſo 


o 


ground, where by his ſtraddling and flip- | 


ping, his hinder feet tear the rim of his 
75. 5 : 5 t 8 


The ſigns to know it, are his forſaking 
bis meat, and ſtanding ſhoring 
on the fide where he is hurt. 
If on that fide you ſearch with your hand, 
. between his ſtones and his thighs upwards, 
- towards the body, and ſomewhat above the 
ſtone, you may find the gut itſelf big and 
hard in the feeling, whereas on the other 


ſide you will find no ſuch thing. 


For the cure: Take common pitch, dra- 


gon's blood, powder of bole armoniac, 
maſlic, and frankincenſe, of each one ounce; 
of which make a plaiſter and lay it to the 
horſe's loins, and upon the rupture, and let 
it remain till it falls off of itſelf, and it 
will cure him; yet conditionally that you 
give him ſome ſtrengthening things in- 
by 1 his diet be ſcalded bran or malt, or 
boiled barley, that his bowels may be emp- 
tied as much as poſſiblee. 
Some preſcribe a bag to cover his ſtones 
with, in the manner of a quilt; the method 
of preparing which you will find under the 
Article STQNE- SWELLING. „ 36 + 
RUT, Cin hunting] the venery or copu- 
lation of deer. See DEER.. N e 
RYE, (in hawks] a diſeaſe which pro- 
ceeds from ſudden cold, after heat and la- 


bour; it produces a continual ſtoppage "in | 


the head, which in a ſhort time cauſes the 


frounce, or a perpetual dropping humour, 


d of a very difficult cure. 
pry e to prevent this diſeaſe, hawks 


ſome blow, or by | 


and leaning 


ö 
| 


td. 
* 


| 


. 


| 


N 
| 


| | 


, 


| 
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ſtore 


both good to purg 


creetly, and but ſeldom. 
| . SACER, Lin oraltholpgy] 
name for the blue-legged falcon, with a 


SAC 


ſhould not be ſet in any cold place, as in a 
damp room; but on a warm perch, which 
at ſuch time ſhould be a little higher than 
1s uſual. NO ig | 

The cure: If the be taken in time, is to 
give her reſt, and keep her warm, and by 


orderly feeding according to theſe direc- 


tions. | w 
Let her food be opening, and of eaſy di- 

geſtion, hot and moiſt, and it will be pro- 
per to give her ſometimes at her meals, two 
or three blades of mace bruĩſed; you muſt 


alſo give her conſtantly with her meat, a 


confection of clarified butter with rue, ſaf- 
fron, and ſugar-candy in powder, finely 
made 7 pellets; give her alſo good 

plumage, and keep her warm; 
theſe things will looſen and open her, and 


cauſe her to throw with her head, and when 


ſhe once comes todo ſo, then blow the juice 
of daiſy- roots, with a quill or ſtraw, into 
her nares an hour before you feed her, and 
alſo blow the juice of lee into her nares 
thrice a week in the morning; theſe are 
e away- tough, ſlimy, 
corrupted, congealed filth, the body being 
pre-diſpoſed to evacuate it. NE 

The cold or rye in the head, being apt in 
time to fall into her eyes, you muſt in that 
caſe apply the remedy for curing the rye, 
which is the cauſe thereof; but if it has 
cauſed any film or web in the eye, then take 
ſome fine. ginger finely ſcraped, and blow 
it into the eye with a quill; it will break 
the film, and then the juice of ivy will be 


| ſufficient. 


8 is a jerk more or leſs vio- 
lent given by the horſeman to the horſe 
in pulling or twitching the - reins of the 
bridle on a ſudden, and with one pull, and 
that when a horſe lies heavy upon the hand- 
or obſtinately arms kimfelf. „„ 
This is a correction uſed to make a horſe 
carry well, but it ought to be uſed diſ- 


the Engliſh 


duſky ferrugineous back. See Fatcon, . 
3F2 l, 


- . — 
. vs 


are two ſorts, ſome made with burs before 


8A D 


sSAbptx, is a ſeat upon a horſe's beck 
contrived for the conveniency of the rider. 


A hunting-ſaddle is compoſed of xwo | 


bows, two hands, fore bolſters, pannels, 
and ſaddle · ſtraps; and the great ſaddle has 
deſides theſe parts, corks, hind-bolſters, and 
a troufſequin, | 

The pommel is common to both. 


A horſeman' that would fit a hore well, 


ought always to fit on his twiſt, and never 
on the buttocks, which ought never to touch 
the ſaddle ; and whatever diſorder the horſe 
2 he ought never to move above the 


ſed r 


The ancient Romans are ſuppo 
have made uſe of ſaddles and 1 
that they did not come into uſe till the time 
of Conftantine ama rt 3 C. 340, as ap- 
from the Greek Hiſtorian, Zonaras, 


pears 
who (througbout his whole hiſtory) makes | 
no mention of a ſaddle for a „ before | 


fack time as Conſflans attempting to 'deprive 


his brother Coxftantine of the empire, made 


head againſt his army, and entering into the 
8 where he himſelf was, caſt him 


beſides the faddle of his horſe. - But now 
there are ſeveral ſorts of ſaddles in uſe, viz. 


one with round ſkirts, 


e. The Burford ſaddle, which hath the | 


feats and the ſkirts both plain. 
3. The pad-ſaddle; of which Gere 


the ſeat, and others with bollters under the 
hs. 
* A French pad-faddle ; of which the 


- burs come wholly round the feat. - 
5. The portmanteau-ſaddle ; that has 2 


cantle behind the ſeat, to keep the portman 


.* | over it the 


SA 1s 


| BookLy, Crver, ' Cauryen, Boenix 
' STRAPS, GR T-Wzs, G. 6, 
-SADDLE-GALE; when a horſe's back 
is hurt or fretted dy the ſaddle, it may be 
cured by bathing the part with urine, or 
warm wine; and ſometimes when the ſore 
is large, with the ſecond water, ſtrewing 
powder of an old e, or 
flax, and eating away the Poet with 
vitriol, or colcothor. 
SAL POLYCRESTUM, 2 vecetinr mes 
. horſes, and is Prepared as fol. 
We 
Set 2 crucible, or iron pot in the mal 
of a heap of fine coals, till it is all over red 
hot 72 the bottom; then 2 into it 
with a n, a mixture of ful „ or 
brimſtone and fine ſalt · petre, — be po 
der, of each an ounce, which will en | 
ately break out into a fame. 
When the flame (diſappears, tir the 
matter at the bottom with an iron, to cauſe 
the fire to penetrate it more effectually: 
then caſt in more of the ſame mixture by 
| ſpoonfuls, ſtirring the matter as before, after 
flame has diſappeared, between every 


f. ul, and continue to do che ſarne an 
1. The runaing-ſaddlez which is a dall vey 


whole mixture is caſt in. 
a Nn. the crucible and lay coals on 
where round the lides, 
23 1 to cool of itſelf ; when it is cold 
re matter to powder, which if it 
prepared rightly, will be of a pale roſe- 

| colour, or elſe white, when the falt 
ggg pure: but if it be greyiſh ic i is 
Two pounds of mixture will yield three 
| quarters of a pound of this ſalt : this ſalt 
will diflolve in water, and grow red in the 


reau or other pare off from the-back of 
dhe rider, | 


6. A 'warſadtite'; vided has a cantle- | 
and a bolſter behind and before; ; alſo a | 


fir bolſter. 


” The peck-ſaddle. 
As for the ſeveral parts of a faddle, and 


the deſcription. of them, they are to be 
found under the ſeveral heads, as they fall 


ANN 


out in their alphabetical order, as "Bans, | 


| fire without waſting. 

It is ſo very cooling that it muſt not be 

given alone, but corrected with half an 

ounce of juniper-berries to an ounce of the 

ſalt; or with Krapings of nun] in moilt- 

ened bran. 
If the horſe. will not eat irfo, zu felt in | 

alt night in a quart of wine, mn gre be 

him lukewarm fafting, 

And for a beating of the flanks, and a 


"bak 


to each, will be very ſerviceable.  - 
SALENDERS, are cracks in the bending 


of the hough. The diſeaſe is che ſame as 


the mellanders, which is only ſimilar cracks 
in the bending of the knee: 
eaſe, ſo is the cure, alike in both. See 
mant THT 3G GH. 


- SALMON, is a large fiſh, always breed- 


ing in rivers that are not brackiſh, yet diſ- 
charge 
commonly in August, which become ſam- 
lets in the ſprin clan 3 14 5 
The milter and ſpawner having both per- 


formed their natural office or duty, betake | 


themſelves to the ſea ; and ſome tell us, 
they have known that when they havegrown 


ſo impatient, that clapping their tails to 


their mouths, with a ſudden ſpring they 
have leaped clear over a wear or any other 


obſtacle which ſtood in their way ; and | g 


ſome by leaping ſhort have been by that 
means taken. | 

If chey happe 
ſtructions that they cannot get to the ſea, 


they become ſick, lean, and pine away, and 


die in two years tine. 


But if they ſpawn in the mean time, from 
thence proceeds a ſmall ſalmon, called a 
 ſkegger, which will never grow large. 

It is the ſea that makes them grow large, 
but the freſh rivers make them grow fat; 
and by how much the farther they are from 
the ſea up the river, by ſo much the fatter 
they grow, liking their food there the bet- 


ter. | 


From a famlet (which is but little bigger | 
than a minnow) they grow to be ſalmon, in | 
take three or 


as ſhort a time as a goſlin will grow to be a 
S"SALMON-FISHING they bite beſt 
at about three o'clock in the 


of wind be ſtirring, eſpecially if the wind 
blows 

"1 on is catched like a trout, with 
worm, fly, or minnow, and the garden= 


As is the diſ- 


J——_—_ 


themſelves into the ſea, ſpawning - 


. ger 22 


n to meet with ſuch ob - 


ternoon, in 


the months of May, June, July, and Auguſt, 
if the water be clear and ſome ſmall breeze 


againſt the fert am, and near the | 


SAL 


bilked "Arinefs of his dung, three or four | worm is an excellent bait for, him, if ic be 
gliſters, with two ounces of ſal polycreſtum 
70 in which time the worms will be very clear, 


well ſcoured and kept in moſs twenty days, 


we and lively, TEEN | 
That the ſalmon hath not his conſtant 


reſidence like the trout, but removes often, 


coveting to be as near the ſpring head as 


may be, ſwimming generally in the deepeſt 


and broadeſt parts of the riyer, near the 
ground, _ 55 | 

There is a particular manner of fiſhing 
for the ſalmon, with a ring of wire on the 


top of the rod, through which the line may 


run to what length is thought convenient, 
having a wheel alſo near the hand. 

Some ſay there is no bait more attractive, 
and more Frey purſued by the ſalmon 
and moſt other fiſh, than lob- worms ſcented 
with the oil of ivy-berries or the vil of 
polypody of the oak, mixt with turpentine ; 
eas aſſa-foetida is alſo incomparably 
ood. | 
Take the ſtinking oil, drawn out of poly- 
pody of the oak by a retort, mixt with tur- 
a and hive- honey, and anoint your 
a therewith, and it will doubtleſs draw the 

to it. | 


The artificial fly is a good bait for a ſal- 


mon, but you muſt then uſe a troll as for 
the pike, he being a ſtrong fiſh, as the ſal- 
mon. is a large fiſh, ſo muſt your flies be 
larger than for any other, wich wings and 
tails very long. - 

Though when you ſtrike him, he will 
plunge and bounce, yet he does not uſual- 
y endeavour to run to the length of the line, 
as the trout will do, and therefore there is 
leſs danger of breaking your line. 

If vou would angle for ſalmon at ground, 
our garden-worms, welb 
put them on your hook at 


ſcoured, and 


once, and filh with them in the ſame man- 


ner that you do for trouts. ' 
Be ſure to give the ſalmon (as well as all 


other fiſh) time to gorge the bait, and be 


not over haſty, unleſs your bait be ſo tender 
it will not endure nibbling at, 


\ * SALMON-PEEL, is a fiſh. tnat agrees 

with the falmon in the red colour of it's 
fleſh, and perhaps allo in kind: of ; 4d 
N © 
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there is ſo great abundance, in ſome rivers 
in Wales that they are very little valued, 
and the fiſherman ſometimes throw them to 
the hogs. „ · n 
SALMON-PIPE, an engine for catch- 
ing ſalmon and ſuch like fim. 
SALMON-SEWSE, the young fry of 
„ eee 
SaALITS in Horſemanſhip] the leap- 
ing and prancing of horſes, a kind of cur- 
veting. 55 | e be 
SCAB ox Iren, a diſtemper in horſes, 
proceeding 'from their being over-heated, 
and corrupt blood; to cure whichyou muſt 
tec him blood and purge him: for this 
take of the root ot wild cucumber, and re- 
duce it to powder; infuſe it in a pint and 
a half of white wine for. three hours, and 
give it him to drink, and he will ſoon be 
well. \ & e 2 
If the diſtemper appears outwardly, rub 
all the parts of the horſe's body that are af- 
feed, with ointment called Zgyptiacum, 
or Unguentum Apoſtolorum. D 
SCABBARD, is the ſkin that ſerves for a 
ſheath or caſe to a horſe's yard, © © 
_ SCABBED HEELS i Hoksts, a diſ- 
temper, called alſo the fru. 
Sometimes the fruſh falls away by degrees, 
by reaſon of an eating ſcab which penetrates 
to the quick, and cauſes ſo great an itching 
that the horſe cannot walk without halt- 
ing; but theſe ſores are not ſo dangerous 
as they are troubleſome. _ a, 9 
Before the horſe grows lame, his feet 
will ſtink like old rotten cheeſe, ſo that you 
eaſily diſcover the nature of the grief, ſince 
you cannot poſſibly come into the ſlable 
without ſmelling it; and beſides the horſe 
will ſometimes beat 'the ground with his 
feet, by reaſon of the intenſeneſs of the 
itching. „„ —˙·˙⏑ 1 
To begin the cure, you muſt pare the 
fruſh as near as you can with a buttreſs, and 
having quenched a good quantity of un- 
faked lime in vinegar, and ſtrained it, 
boil it, and throw it botling hot upon the 
fruſh: aſter you have done this, apply a 
reſtringent charge of powder of unſlaked 


| ointment, 


FE# - 


* 


and whites | 4 ri CEMY 11 Ep err 
The following ointment, ..called the 


Counteſs's ointment, is alſo very uſeful in - 


theſe caſes: in half a pint of aqua-vitz boil 
a pound of .honey in a clean glazed pot, 
over a gentle fire, ſtirring it till the honey 


the aqua-vitæ; then add verdigreaſe, Vene: 
tian borax, and gall, of each two ounces, 


ounces of white vitriol poundec. 
© Boil theſe all together over a ſmall-coal 
fire, ſtirring them till they be well incorpo- 


rated, and keep the ointment for _ ule; 
this will cure in three or four applications 


, ; | 2 © 


but the dreſüng muſt be kept on wich 
ee e e eee e e SG 


"If the diſeaſe return after the ſore has 


been cleanſed, then apply the following 


ointment, which is called the neat-herd's 


Take burnt allum and borax in fine pow- 
der, of each two ounces ; white vitriol and 
verdigreaſe, of each four ounces, very 
finely powdered ; put theſe into a very 
clean por, with two pounds of honey, and 


boil them over à clear fire, ſtirring all well 
together, till they be well incorporated; 

when the ointment is cool, ſtir two ounces 
of ſtrong aqua-fortis ; keep it well covered 
for uſe, and ſtir it once a day, for. the firſt 


ſix days. 


- 


This ointment will heal them, though 


the internal cauſe can hardly be removed; 
and beſides, the horſe may be let blood in 


the toe, from time to time. « 
For preſervation, the fruſh ought to be 
pared often, and the place rubbed once or 
twice with-the ſecond water, which will 


_ waſte away part of the corruption, and dry 
up the roots of the ſcabs ſo effectually, that 


they will not break forth again for a long 
time ; then bathe the feet daily with "the 
ol ff“ 

Boil allum and wbite vitriol, of each a 
pound and a half, in a gallon. of water till 


it be waſted to two quarts at leaſt; when 


#4 ” 


lime, mixt with the ſecond water, or the | 


you perceive the, itehing to be gone, melt 
5 & , N wy. my | 7 Is 74 55g i Arb Tar, : 6 
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black ene of ſoot, vinegar, 
eggs, ; 


is thoroughly heated and incorporated with 


ſearſed through a fine ſearſe, with two 


* 
. 


* 
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tar, or black pitch, upon the ſcabs, and keep 


the horſe's feet well pricked, and free from 


duſt, or any other filth that may dry them. 
Or take of rectified ſpirits of wine, and 
the ſharpeſt vinegar, each two ounces; 
tincture of myrrh and aloes, one ounce; 
half an ounce; 


of Agyptiac ointment, 
mix them well together, n 

After waſhing the part with this mixture 
dip a pledgit off tow into it, and ſecure it in 
the beſt manner you can. 


Doring the uſe of chis, it will be necef- 


ſary to give a purge once in ſix or eight 
days, ail in the intermediate days the 
diuretic medicines propoſed for the greaſe, 
which ſee. © FR FOOT 0075 een 


- 


- SCATCH-MOUTH ; is a bitt-mouth, 
differing from a cannon-mouth in this, that 
the cannon is round, and the other more 


oval, © 
That 


bigger than that of the cannon-mouths, and 
keep the mouth more in ſubjection. 

. Sunne your 
mouths. 


a A — * £ 


ScCIATICA o RHEUMATISM. - A 1 
diſorder horſes are liable to; to cure 
which take half an ounce of oil of turpen- 
tine, and two ounces of camphorated ſpirits 
irt well, and 


of wine, with which rub the px 
let the horſe have reſt for a fortnight, a 
the complaint will be removed. 
SCOWRINGS roa Hoxrses; 
gentle, wholeſome, and natural medicines, 
which, not flirring up any great flux 
of humours, only' keep the body clean 
from ſuch as are apt to riſe 'or grow, being 


| every way as wholeſome in health as ſick- 
neſs, and may moſt properly be termed- 
preparatives or preparers. of the body, to 


. 


entertain ſtronger remedies. 
There are ſeveral kinds of them pre 
ſcribed, but the moſt gentle and natural is 


graſs, which you ſhould give him for fif- 


art of the ſcatch- mouth which 
joins the bitt to the branch, is likewiſe dif- 
ferent; a cannon being ſtaid upon the 
branch by ' a fonceau, and a ſcatch by a 
caperon, which ſurrounds the banquet; 
the effect of the ſcateh · mouth is ſomewhat 


0 
4 ; | 
" ” » 


ſnaffles are (ſcatch— 


are thoſe | 


pre- 


| 


- 
— — 


| 


| 


amongſt 


8 


teen days together, after which time it will 


fatten him. 
- The beſt graſs for this purpoſe, is that of 


a new mown meadow, for that will rake his 
guts very well, and not fatten ; but if you 
would have him fatten, you muſt 
into ſome other paſture, which has not been 


put him 


mown, next to this forage, 5. e. only the 


' blades of green corn, as wheat, rye, barley, 


Se. given him for ſeven days and no 


more, wilt cleanſe and cool his body; the 
like alſo will the leaves of fallow, the elm, 


or green thiſtle, do. | | 
A maſh of malt, taken in a larger pro- 
ion than is directed under that head, 
mixed with a handful or more of beaten 
e alſo a gentle medicine in this 
caſe. 
Other ſorts-of fcowrings there are ; parti- 
cularly after ſweat, take half an ounce of 
roſin, or jalap in powder; as much of cream 
of tartar powdered, as allo of liquorice in 
wder ; make them into balls with freſh 
utter, of about the bigneſs of a ſmall wal- 
nut, and give him four or five at a time in 

a hornful of beer, one after another. 

One of a ſtronger nature is to mix a hand 
ful or two of hempſeed with oats, or take: 
a handful of the powder of dried box leaves, 
and as much of brimſtone, and mix it 
his provender; theſe two purge 
the head, ſtomach, and entrails, will kill alk 
kind of worms, and dry up phlegm. 

Another preſcription" is, to take ſallad- 
oil half a pint; a pint of new milk from the 
cow; brew it together, and give it him luke- 
warm; or elſe take a pint of muſcadine,, 
and half a pint of ſallad- oil, and give ithim 
to drink; ar the ſame quantity of oil and 


ſack, mixed together, and give it luke 


warm; this has much the fame effect as: 
the others, and is good for any manner of 


cold, ſtopping the wind- pipe; and if you 


add a a quantity of ſugar- candy thereto, it 


will be the better. 


But for ſuch horſes, whoſe greaſe muſt 
neceſſarily be melted, as running, hunting- 


© #* 
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| of them, ten figs ſplit round- wiſe, boil them } half an ounce of aloes ; best them together, R 
1 in two quarts of running water, till the wa- and add two ſpoonſuls of beaten hemp+-ſeed, 


ter be conſumed and thickened: then take | and of roſin half aſpoonful; of ſugar-candy 
powder of liquoriſe, anniſeed, and ſugar-- an ounee, bruiſed” work them all into a 
paſte, and immediately aſter his heat, give 

it him in balls, having hrſt warmed 1 5 
11 them together till they become a ſtiff paſte, | and ſtirred up the greaſe and foulneſs within 
1 then making round balls thereof, of a to- him. enn 
wt lerable bigneſs, roll and cover them all SCRATC HES s Honsss, a diflemper 
iN over with freſh butter, and give as many of | of ſeveral ſorts and kinds, diſtinguiſhed by 
11 them to the horſe as you ſhall think ſuits various names, viz. crepances, | rat-tails, - 
1 his ſtrength, provided the day before you f mules, kibes, pains; Sc. being no other 

j give him ſuch. exerciſe as will raiſe his than the ſcratches, which are certain dry 
1 greaſe, and that immediately before you | ſcabs, chops, or riſts, that breed between 
[8 give him the medicine, you alſo warm the heel and paſtern joints, and do many 
him thoroughly, that the humours being | times go above the paſtern, to the very 


| candy, finely ſearſed, and mix it with the 
| raiſins and figs, ſtamping and working 


| again ſtirred up, it may the more effectually hoof of the hinder legs, and ſometimes are 

work. | 15 I | upon all four legs, though this is not very 

| Another very good receipt to 2 | C%“ͤ:ũ d T˙TT‚T̃f! UH 1 ee 
They proceed from dry melancholy ho- 


1 horſe from all greaſe, glut, or filthineſs 
14 within his body, is to take three ounces of | mours, which fall down upon the hotſe's 
1 aniſced, ſix drams of cummin-ſeed, | a legs, or from the fuming of his own dung 
| dram and an half of cathamus, an ounce lying under his heels, or near them: ſome- | 
and two drams of fenugreek ſeed, an ounce times by his heels not being eleaned, eſpe- 
| and a half of brimſtone, all which beat to cially aſter a journey or hard labour; they 
a fine powder, and ſearſe them; then take | not being rubbed dry from the ſand” and 
. | a pint or two of ſallad oil, a pound and a | dirt, after he is brought in from e o 
11 half of honey, and of white wine two. | which burns aud frets them; and ſo cauſes / 
1 quarts; and this with as much fine wheat ſwellings, and thaſe ſwellings the fcratches. 
4 flour as is ſufficient; make all into à ſtiff Sometimes they proceed from a carrup--: 


paſte, and knead and work it well, which tion of blood,/aſter gteat hear taken now 


you are to keep in a galley-pot, cloſe co- 
vered, for your uſe. r ez 
Now when the horſe has been hunted, 


and then by being bred in fenny, marſhy, 


watery grounds; or laſtly, by over-hard rid- - 
ing, whereby his greaſe being melted, it falls 


2 and is at night, or in the morning, very | down and ſettles in his paſtern and fetlock, 
| thirſty, take a ball of it as big as a man's | and-theſe produce this forrance.' 
£30 fiſt, - and diſſolve it in a gallon or two of: | The figns to know this diſtemper, are the 
1 cold water, and it will make the water look | ſtaring, dividing, and curling: of che hair. 
as 3 as white as milk; then give it him in the | It begins firſt with dry ſcabs in the paſtern 


4 dark, leſt the colour diſpleaſe him; if he | joints, like chaps or chinks, in ſeveral 
64 drinks it, then feed him; if he does not, ſhapes and forms; ſometimes long-ways, 

wh let him faſt till he takes it, which certainly | fometimes downright, and at other times 

he will do at twice or thrice offering; and | over-thwart, .which will cauſe the legs to 
when he has once taken it, he will refuſe all | fwell and be very gouty, and run with fret- 
other drink ſor it; and you cannot give him | ting, watery matter, and offenſive tuff, 
too much nor too oſten of it, if he has ex- which will make him go lame at fiolt ſer- 
erCiſe. e 5 | ting cout, that he will be hardly able to go.. 

For another ſort of ſcowring when others | For the cure you mult be ſure to keep 
will not work ; take a quarter of a pound: his legs fram wer, all the while: you uſe an, 
of ſweet butter, as much of Caſtile-ſoap, and | application to them; clip away the hair 

| f 171 „„ Very 
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' of crude mercury, one ounce ; incorporate 


to them, ſcrape off the ſcabs, and waſh the 
blood off with chamber · lee, and (alt of brine. 


\ the chief. * 77 i 
Sometimes indeed the 


very obſtinate, in which caſe the following 
pe darn ſhould. be uſed ; obſerving that if 


allum, 


Aber wah quantity of an egg-ſhell of 
the ſorran 


ing procured the ſperm of frogs, in the 


so 
R or it will poiſon | 
is 


and before you apply any remedy 
$2.4 and you apply "4 


j-. Ehere are à multitude of receipts for this 
purpoſe, but I ſhall. preſcribe, only ſome of 


\ , 7 F . 
| F » L 4 . 
ſcratches prove 


open; for it is in vain to expect a cure un- 
leſs you dreſs the wound to the bottom. 
| 


Tale of Venice turpentine, four ounces ; 
them well togethec by rubbing them a con- 


ſiderable time in a glaſs or iron mortar; 
and then add 


to the mixture honey and 
ſheep's ſuet, of each two ounces. 
Anoint parts affected once a day; 
and if eee of fleſh, it will be 
neceflary to bleed and pUTgE, n 
45 1. 121 brimſtone nely poydered. mix | 
it with ſweer butter, and anoint the part 
wth n e e F 
2. Take a handful of the tender tops of 
elder-buds,.and as many bramble-berries, 
and before. they ate ripe, and when they 
are red, bake them in two quarts of wort, 


= 


ith which Water, very hot, waſh | 
twice a dax. 

3. Let the horſe blood in the ſhackle- 
veins, ſpur-veins, and. the fore-toe veins, 


5 


only let it be three days between the bleed» | 
of the one toe and the other; then rub | 
the ſores till they be raw and bleed, with 
a thin hay 1 on 1 | 
Hlaving boiled half a pound of allum, in 
a quart. of ſtale urine, and a quart of ſtrong | 
brine, till ey come to a quart, waſh the 
ſores well with the liquor; afterwards hav- | 
month of March: and put them into a pot, | 
and let it ſtand for a week, in that time it 
will look like oil: ſpread this, wich What 


round things appear in it, on à cloth, and 
bind ar on the ſores, ＋ 
; ' : 


D 
times, This Aga Cured, when the diſcale | 
_ bas been thovg t incurable. zes 308 
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SEA? 

.- But the beſt of all medicines, and whick 
ſcarcely ever fails, to cure the-ſcratches, is, 
if the horſe, be of a ſtrong body and good 
ſtature, give him an ounce and a half of the 
beſt aloes you can ger, pound it to a very 
fine powder, and mix it with very good 
butter, working and mixing it very well 
with a knife, then divide it into three parts, 
every one of which cover again with freſh 
butter, and make them as big as a good 
middling.waſh-ball ; give the horſe one of 
theſe in the morning faſting, upon the point 
of a ſtick, and a little while aſter ride him 
to warm his body, which will cauſe them 
to work the better: then bring him into 
the ſtable and keep him warm, and let him 
faſt two or three hours; When you are to 
give him a maſh of malt, let him eat a 
little hay, and then ride him ſoftly for two 
or three hours. 3 

After the balls, pour down a horn or two 
of warm beer, and if you find him purge 
too much, ſo that it takes his ſtomach 
quite away, give him two wild-briar balls, 


etage to powder, in a quart of warm 


I „ and it will oon ſtop it; or if you 
have not the - briar-balls, boil ſome cinna- 


mon, pepper, nutmeg, ginger, and bay- 
-berries in the beer, 2.008 


But if the horſe does not purge at all, 
ride him to ſame green corn that is not cur, 


or for want of that, to ſome ſour graſs, 


and let him ſeed on it for about a quarter 
of an hour, then ride him gently home, 
ſet him up warm, and he vill purge very 
kindly without danger. 
SLK [with Hunters] a company, or a 
eee 
SUT; the tail of a hare or rabbet. 
SEA DRAGON, a ſort of fiſh that de- 
lights. to ſwim in a ftrong ſtream, called 
allo a quaviver. n .! 
SEAMS ] int Boxs zs, are certain clifts 
SET WIS in their quarters, cauſed by 
the dryneſs of the foot, or by being ridden 
upon hard ground; they are eaſily per- 
ceived. by the horſe's not ſetting his feet 
firm down in walking. Wb $0250 
Tou may know them by looking upon 
the quarters of the 3 on the inſide, 
3 


which 


SER 
which will be cloven from the coronet to 


the very ſhoe, quite through the horn, and | 


fuch quarters are commonly ſtraightened. 


Some of theſe clefts do not riſe ſo high | 


dangerous; ſo that though they may be 


as the coronet, and therefore are the leſs 


recovered, yet it is an imperfection in the 
feer, eſpecially in fat ones, which have a a 
thin horn, where ſuch clefts frequently 
cauſe the ſcratch on the coronet. 18 

T hoſe horſes that are troubled with ſeams, | 
cannot work but on very ſoft ground, for 
upon ſtony hard pavements the blood will 


oftentimes iſſue out of the clefts. | 


For the cure of this malady, ſee FALSE 
VAR K. ie 
SEAN; a kind 
net. % 44 Reb | 
SEAT; is the poſture or ſituation of a 
horſeman upon the ſaddle. e 
SEELING; a horſe is ſaid to feel, when 
upon his eye-brows, there grows white 
hairs, mixed with thoſe of his uſual colour, 
about the breadth of a farthing, which is a 
ſure mark of old a 450 
A horſe never ſeels till he is fourteen 
years old, and always before he is fifteen, 
or ſixteen at furtheſt; the light, ſorrel, and 
black, ſeel ſooner than others, | 
 Horfe-courſers uſually pull out thoſe 
white hairs with pincers, but if there be fo 
many that it cannot be done, without mak-. 


of Jong and large fiſhing 


* 


ing the horſe look bald and ugly, then they 


colour their eye-brows, th 
appear old. f 
SELENDERS, are chaps or many ſores 
in the bending of the horſe's hough, as the 
mallenders are in the knees. 


at they may not 


SEPARATERS. See the TztTH or A 
HoRSE. 3 a 
SERCIL FEATHERS OF A Hawk; are the 


fame that are called pinions in other fowls. 
SERE; the yellow between the beak 
and the eyes of a hawk. 


SERPEGER ; the riding of a horſe in 
the ſerpentine way, as in a thread with 
waved turnings, like the poſture of a ſer- 
pent's body. Y LOTS! 
. SERPENTINE: a ſerpentine tongue is 
a friſling tongue that is always in motion, 


| 


- 8. 


SET 
and ſometimes paſſes over the bitt, inſtead 
of keeping in the void ſpace, call 
berty of the tongue 
SET. FAST. Se Watts 

SETTER; a ſetting dog to catch fowl 
with. See PorwTzR and SeTTING-Doo. - 

SETTING [with ents orgs is a 
term uſed after a cock has fought ſo long 
that he is not able to ſtand, or gives over 
fight; then he is brought to the other 
cock, and ſet beak to beak, and if he does 
not ſtrike, the battle is loſt, See Gans 
Cock. r e eee 
SETTING-DOG; a dog trained up to 
the ſetting of partridges, &c. from a whelp, 
till he comes to perfeftion. You muſt 
piteh upon one that has a perfect and good 
ſcent, and is naturally addicted to the hunt - 
ing of ſowl, and this dog may be either a 
land- ſpaniel, water-ſpaniel, or a mungrel, 
between both, or indeed the ſhallow- fle wed 
hound, tumbler, lurcher, or ſmall baſtard- 


| maſtif, but none is better than the land- 


2 ; he ſhould be of a good nimble 
1 


| fize, rather ſmall than thick, and of a cou- 


rageous mettle, which though not to be 
diſcerned, being very young, yet you ma 
very well know it from a tight breed, which 
have been known to be ſtrong; lufty, 
and nimble rangers, of active feet, wan- 
ton tails, and buſy noſtrils, — + © 
Having made choice of a dog, begin to- 
inſtru& him at four months old, or ſix at 
the fartheſt; and the firſt thing you ſhould 
do, is to make him loving to, and familiar 
with you; the better to effect this, let him 
receive his food, as much as can be, from 


no other hand but your own, and correct 


him rather with words than blows. When 


be is fo far trained as that he will follow 


none but yourſelf, and can diſtinguiſh your 
frown from your ſmile, and ſmooth words 
from rough, teach him to couch and lie 
down cloſe to the ground, firſt by laying 
him often on the ground, and crying lie 
cloſe, and then rewarding or chaſtizing him, 
aceording as he deſerves; inthe next place 
teach him to come creeping to yon, and if 
he offer to raiſe his body or head, you muſt 


2 


- 


not only thruſt the-rifing part down, but 
threaten 


ed the ti 


US; H E. 


SHE 


threaten him with an angry voice, which 0 and rankneſs of it, and alſo from ſtrains, or 


if he ſeems to ſligbt, give him a ſmall jerk 


or two with a whip-cord laſh, and often 
renew his lefſons, till he become very per- 
fe& in tem. 
Then teach him to lead in a ſtring or line, 
and to follow you cloſe at your heels, with- 
out trouble or ſtraining his collar; after he 
has learned theſe things, take him into the 
field, and give him his liberty to range, but 
ſtill in obedience to your command, and if 
he commits a fault, give him due correc- 
ting | $194 
As ſoon as you ſee him come upon the 
haunt of any partridge (which may beknown 
by his greater eagerneſs in hunting, and alſo 
by a kind of whimpering and whining voice, 
being very deſirous to open, but not dar- 
ing) you ou { 
ding him take heed, or the like; but yet 
if he either ruſh in, or ſpring the partridge, 
or open, and ſo the partridge eſcapes, then 
he ought to be ſeverely corrected, and caſt 
him off again, and let him hunt in ſome 
place where you know a covey lies, and 
ſee whether he has mended his fault; and 
if you eateh any with your nets, give him 


the heads, necks, and pinnions, for his en- 


courugement. For more ſes POINTER, | 
> SEVIL'oy*#it Bkaxcnss or A BriDLE ; 
is 4'nail'turne# tovnd like a ring, with a 


large head made faſt in the lower part of | 


the branch; called gargouille. See Bau- 
„„ 
„ SEWEL, [with Hunters] that which is 
ſet or hanged up to keep a deer out of any 
lace 26 829 42! 267 mien! #231 
SHAMBRIER : is a long thong of lea- 
ther, made faſt to the end of a cane or ſtick, 
in order to animate a horſe, and puniſh him 
if he refuſes to obey the rider. | | 


SHANK in A Hosss, is that part of the 


fore leg, which is between the knee and ſe- 
cond joints, next to the foot, called a ſet- 
lock, or paſtern- joint. 
SHAW. FOWL; an artificial bird made 
on purpoſe ſor fowlers to ſnoot at. 


SHE D DING or Tax HAIR. See Casr. 


: SHEDDING or Taz 1D, [in Horſes} | 
ſceds, and leaves of betony 


proteeds ſometimes from the abundance 


— . da 


t then to ſpeak to him, bid- 


— 


—— 


2 — 


2 


Or take a 


their ſeed; for this 


being over- loaded, and ſometimes from an 
infirmity in the ſtones and ſeed-veſſels, not 
being able to retain the ſeed till it be di- 
geſted and thickened, ' q. 

When there is a diſcharge of ſeed drib- 
bling frequently from the yard, plunge him 
every morning into cold water, and give 
him the ſollowing ball every night and 
morning: v2 1 £290 
Take Venice entine, one ounce; 
make it into a ball with a ſufficient quan- 
tity of bole armoniac. | 

If this ſuffice not, and ulcers in the 
urethra are ſuſpected, inje& a little of the 
3 vp into it two or three times 
4 Po * 155 NEN 1 h 
Take balfam capivi, one ounce ; diſſolve 
it with the yolk of an egg, then gradually 
add to it a pint of lime- water. 


Some colts get a habit of rubbing their 


yard againſt their belly until they ſhed 
there is no cure but 
caſtrating. e eee 
pound of Venice or common 
turpentine, and the ſame quantity of bole 


armoniac finely powdered, and as much 


wheat flour as will ſuffice to make it up 
into a ſtiff paſte; roll it out between your 
two hands, and break it off about the 


quantity of a ſmall waſh- ball, and give the 


horſe three of them morning and evening, 
_ the end of a ſtick, or in a horn full 
of ſtrong beer, till the flux of ſeed ſtop, 
which will be effected once in ten days, or 
at moſt in a fortnight; but before you give 


him the balls, it will be proper to purge his 
, reins very well, for this will not haſten, 


but perfect the cure. 
For the ſhedding of ſeed, or colt evil; 


mix Venice turpentine and ſugar together, 


and give the horſe every morning a ball, 


until the flux be ſtopped. Jt 


If you add a little of the inner bark of 
oak, or the powder of 
be very good. 

This diſtemper happens commonly in 
August, and in very hot weather in May. 


For the colt evil take the powder of anni- 
in equal pro- 


362 portion 


an acorn, they will 


Is 


$HO 


portion, ſtamp them with White wine, till 
thick paſte anoint 


they come to be g very 


the ſore. with this, and it will eure chat im- 


perfection in the yard of the colt. ioc 

SHELE-TOOT HED Honss; is one 
that from four years, to old age, naturally, 
and without any artifice, bears à mark in 
all his fore · teeth, and there ſtill keeps that 
hollow place with a black mark, which we 
call the eye of a bean, inſomuch that at 
twelve or. fiſteen he appears with the mark 
of a horfe that is not yet ſin. 

For in the nippers of other horſes, the 
hollow place is filled, and the mark'diſap- 
pears towards the ſixth years; by reaſon of 
the wearing of the tooth. | Zain 12 

About the ſame age, tis half worn out 


in the middling teeth, and towards the 


eighth year, it diſappears in the corner teeth; 
but after a ſhell-toothed horſe has marked, 
he marks ſtill equally in the nippers, the 
middling, and the corner teeth; which pro · 
ceeds from this, that having harder teeth 
than the other horſes, his teeth do not 
wear, and ſo he does not loſe the black 
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nd a great many 


Croation horſes, we fi 
hollow-toothed horſes, and 
mares are more apt to be 
horſes. | 2 ö 16 
SHOEING or Hos Es, a work properl 
belonging to the ſmith, but as noblemen, 
gentlemen, and others who are owners of 


8 the 
| uch than che 


, T4 & \ 


horſes, ought to be able to know and diſ- 
tinguiſh, at leaſt in ſome degrees, when tis 


well or ill done, it is judged neceſſary to 
be a little particular concerning it. 
This art conſiſts in paring of the hoofs 
well, in the ſhoe's being made of good 
Ruff, in the well faſhioning the web there- 


of, and well piercing the ſame, in fitting 


ic to the horfe's hoof, in making nails of 


Bally, in the well driving and clenching of 
chem. | N 


But foraſmuch as horſe's hooſs are either g 
rfect, and theſe laſt alſo ei- 


rfe&t or impe 
8 ragged, long, crooked, or flat, and 


we 


that the bruſhes may be broad, or the holes | 


| narrow, .reſpe& muſt he had unto 


8 H . 
this worm. = - 8 
Woes migen tegen 00 tr} £541; 
Fieſt then, for the pating of the bestes 
foot, and the fore feet, the ſent of the ſhoe 
muſt be pared as even and plain as may be, 
that it: may ſit cloſe; and not bear. more 
upon one place than another, and more muſt 
be taken off the tors than the heels, for the 
heels muſt be higher than the toes, becauſe 
all the eight of the horſe's fore · body lies 
. £3 


upon tLe quarters and them. % ee 
Next, che ſhoe muſt be made of S]’, 


iron. with a broad web, fitting it to the 
hoof z and let the ſpangles be thicker and 
more ſubſtantial than any other part of the 


ſhoe 3 and alſo ſomething broad, ſo that the 


query on both ſides may appear without 

e hoof, about a ſtraw's dach to guard 
the coffin, which is the ſtrength of the hoof ; 
and in pierciog, pierce it from the quarter 
to the hard toe, but not backwards towards 
the heel, that the holes may bo wider on 
the outſide than on the inſide, that the 
eirele of the piercing may be more diſtant 
from the edge of the toe than from 9 
of the quarter where it begins, becau | 
hoof is thicker: forwards than backwards, 
and therefore more hold to be taken? make 


the nails of the ſame ſtuff with the heads, 


uare and not quite ſa broad beneath as 
above, but anſwerable to the piercing holes, 


ſo as the heads of the nails may enter in and 
fill the ſame, *ppearing ſemnwhagoboxy the 
1 


ſhoe, and then they will ſtand ſore without, - 


 ſhogging, and (endure! danger 25 that 


which pierces them muſt be of the ſame ſiae 


with the nails, that is, great above and 
| ſmall beneath, which is uſually but little 


regarded by our ſmiths, who make the holes 
as wide on the inſides as on the outſides, 


and their nails of a great ſhouldering, by 
driving them over hard upon the nail-hole, 


that the heads, or rather necks of them, 


d ſtuff, and well faſhioning them; and | cannot enter into the holes; whereas a good 


nail ſhou!d have no fhouldering at all, but 


be made with a plain ſquare neck, ſo as it 
may juſtly fill the piercing-holes 
ſhoe, for otherwiſe the head of the nail 


of the 


| ſtanding high, and the neck thereof being 
weak, it eithes breaks. pF or elſe bends upon 


* 
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420% light occaſton, ſo, as the ſhoe; ſtands 
| ſtrong. ſhoe, with a broad web and broad 


Jooſe from che hoof, and is quickly loſt. 
Again, the ſhanks of the nails ſhould be 


ſomewhat flat, and the points ſharp, with- + 


out hollow neſs or flaw, and ſtiffer towards eee ede ſtraw's breadth 


the head, above than beneath; and when 
order, and with ſuch nails as appertain to 


you drive, drive at the firſt with ſoft ſtrokes 
and a light hammer, til} the nail is ſome- 
1440 entered and in Kea fine and de- 
lůcate horſes, their points mult be greaſed 
with ſoſt greaſe, that they may the more 
eaſily enter, and the two talon-nails muſt 
be drove firſt; then ſee, whether the ſhoe 
ſtands right or not, which may be ſeen by 


beholding the fruſh, that it is right; if not, 
it muſt be ſet to rights, and ſo another nail 
driven in; when that is done, let the horſe | 


ſet down his foot again, and look round 
about it, to ſee. whether it fits his foot in all 
places, and whether he treads juſt and even 
upon it, or otherwiſe ; and if it appears that 
it does not furniſh every part equally, but 
that. it appears more on one ſide than another, 

ift up the horſe's other foot, that ſo he may 

and ſteadily on that foot, ſtrike him on the 
hoof with the hammer, on that fide the 


ſhoe is ſcanty, and that will make it come 


me hs Vie jon alert orig of 
When the ſhoe ſtands ſtrait and juſt, let 


all che reſt of the nails. be drove in, to che 


number of eight, four on each ſide, ſo that 
their points may ſeem to ſtand in the out- 
fide of the hoop, even and juſt one by ano · 
her, as it were in a cieular line, and not. 
out of order like the testh of a ſaw ; then 
eut them off and clinch. them, ſo, as the 
elinches may be hidden in the hoof, which, 
by cutting the hoof with; the point of a 
knife, a little beneath Wee the 
nail, you may eaſily do. This done, pare 
off the hoof with a rape, ſo as the edge of, 
the ſhoe may ſeem round about it. 
Now for ſhoeing imperfect hoots; as to 
the broad one, in paring, as much muſt he 
taken of the toe with a butteris as poſſibly 
may be, keeping it always under; but the 
keels and quarters muſt not be touched at 
all, unleſs it be to make the feat, of the 
ſhoe plain, and that muſt be done as ſuper - 
fcialiy as may be, whereby the hoofs ſhall. 
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always remain ſtrong/{ then make 4 good 


ſpunges, pierced as. before, fitting to the 
pared hoof, and let it appear from the 


without the hoof; and let it be ſet in ſuch 


the perſect hoof, ſaving that ſive nails muſt 


be ſet on the outſide of the hoof,” and four 


on the inſide, becauſe he wears more with- 
out than within. tie: c l 

2. The rough and brittle hoof, which is 
generally weaker without than within, and 
or the moſt part better than the other 
hoofs ; the heels-may be more opened than 
the other, that ſo they may the more eaſily 
be ſtopped with cow-dung or other oint< 
ment, to keep them moiſt: the raggedneſs 
alſo on the outſide of the coffin ſnould be 
filed away with a rape, and made ſmooth, 
and it muſt alſo be anointed oftner than 


it muſt be pared as the perfect one, for 


which the ſnoe muſt be made neither too- 


light, but ſo that it may bear the horſe, 
nor yet to heavy, for then the hoof being 
weak, will ſoon calt it ; and this ſhoe muit 
be pierced to beſet on with nails, five with- 
out and four wit hn. 
3. The long hoof, reckoned: imperfect, 
may be helped by cutting away the toe, for 
the ſhorter foot a weak aud tender leg has, 
the better; and the reſt of the hoof may be 
pared like the perſect one, for which hoof 
make as round a ſhoe as you can at the toe, 
that the breadth, may take away the ill ſight. 
| of the length; if the foot be very narrow, 
let the ſhoe diſboard without the hoof, 
pierce the deeper, and ſet it backward; 
enough; becauſe ſuch kind of feet tread: 


' moſt. on the heels, and let it be ſet on wit 


| eight nails, like the perfe& hoof. 
4. The crooked hof; to pare which, 
look on that fide. the hoof which is high 
eſt and leaſt worn, then pare all that away, 
and make it equal with the lower fide which 
is moſt worn, without touching the worn 
| fide at all, unleſs it be to make the ſear of 
the ſhoe plain z and for the reſt, it muſt be 
pared like the n 


other hoofs ; but as for the reſt of the hoof 


SHO 


inJierere ſtrong ſhoe,” with a broad web 


ready, let it be fitted to the foot, and pare 
it not till you have laid the ſhoe to the 
foot, to the intent you may pare it to the 


horſe's beſt advantage, which may be done 


if the ſcant-ſide be pared ; that is, moſtly 
the inſide, more towards the toe than the 


fuller and ftronger ſide ; and where the hoof 


is weakeſt, there alſo the ſhoe-muſt be made 
ſtrongeſt, and ſet this on with nine nails, 


viz. five on the ſtrongeſt, and four on the 


weakeſt ſide. | | 
5. In that imperfe@ hoof, called the flat 


hoof, otherwiſe the promiſed hoof, make 


the ſeat of the ſhoe plain, and take ſome- 


what off the toe, but the heel and ball of 
the foot muſt not be touched, but both of 
them left as ſtrong as they can be; and the 
much as may be: you muſt ſee that the 


ſhoe for it muſt be made with a very ſtrong 
web, for the more it covers the weak ſole, 
the better; and let the mid part of the 
web that covers the ball of the foot, be 
much thicker than the outſides, where the 
piercings be; and let it be fo hollow as to 


touch no part of the ball of the foot, and 


let it be large and long enough in all places, 
ſo that the horſe may go at eaſe; and it 
muſt be pierced round about the toe, to 
favour the heels, and make ten holes for 
ten nails, viz. five on every ſide. 
6. For the over-hollow hoof, and conſe- 
quently in imperfect ones, pare it round 
about, eſpecially the ſeat of the ſhoe, round 
about by the edges, that ſo the hollowneſs 


thereof within may not be ſo deep, but 


ſhallower than it was before, and let it be 


always kept moiſt with ſtopping it, for fear 
of hoof-binding, obſerving as even a hand 
as may be in your paring, in all points like 


unto the perfect hoof; and in like manner 
make for it ſuch a ſhoe in order and form, as 
was ſaid before, to ſerve the perfect hoof. 


7. As to broad fruſnes, which cauſe weak 


heels, there is little or no need of paring at 
all; wherefore the toe muſt only be pared, 
and alſo the ſeat of the ſhoe, as much as 
ſhall be judged neceſſary to the even ſtand- 
ing of the ſhoe, leaving the heels as ſtrong 


as may be; but for this ſort of hoof, the 
ſhoe muſt be ſtronger towards the heel than 


| 
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towards the toe and alſo let the web be L 


ſomewhat broad towards the heels, to ſave 
them from the ground; and it muſt be ſet 
on with nine nails, becauſe it is moſt com. 
monly a great foot; but in all other reſpects 
let it be made like the ſhoe for the perfe& 
hoof. nnn et abt be 
8. The imperfe& hoof, with narrow heels, 
muſt have the toe pared ſhort, and the ſeat. 
of the ſhoe muſt be made plain and fair, 
and open only ſo much that there may be 
ſome little ſpace between the fruſh and the 
heel, for the leſs you take off the heel, the 
better : for this a light ſhoe muſt be made, 
with a broad web; and the ſpunges muſt be 
ſo broad as almoſt to meet together, to de- 
fend the heel from the ground, and pierce 
it all towards the toe, ſparing the heels as 


ſhoe be Jong enough towards the holes; let 
it be ſet on with eight nails, like the ſhoe 
that fits the perfect hoo ß. 
9. Now as to the paring and ſhoeing of 
the hinder foot, which is clear contrary to 
the fore feet, for the weakeſt part of the 
hinder foot is the toe, and therefore in par- 
ing them, you muſt always pare it more 
than the heels; but in all other points ob- 
ſerve the order of paring according to the 
perfection or imperfectioh of the hoofs, be- 
fore declar ed. | k i: ; 418 9. 1 100 204 

Then in ſhoeing, it muſt be here ſtronger 
at the toe, and pierced nigher the heel than 
the toe, and the outſide of the ſhoe ſnould 
be made with 4 calkin, not over high, but 
let the other ſpunge be agreeable to the cal- 
Kin, that is, as high in a manner as the cal 
kin, which is to keep the horſe from flid- 


ing; but then it muſt not be ſharp pointed, 


but rather flat, and handſomely turned up- 
wards, which is the beſt ſort of calkin. 
But in cafe of a falſe quarter, if the horſe 


, 


halts, then make him a ſhoe fitting to his 
foot, tacking it on the quarter, on that ſide 
the falſe quarter is; but if he does not halt, 
then make it with a button or ſhouldering, 
on the ſide of the ſhoe, and next to the 
ſole of the foot ſomewhat diſtant from the 
falſe quarter, towards the toe; which will 
defend the ſore place, that the ſhoe toueh it 


not; 
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not; and you may travel your horſe where 
you pleaſe with this ſort of no. 
10. For the hoofs that interfere :: as they 
are moſt commonly higher on the outſide 
than on the inſide, you ſhould therefore take 
off the outſide with a butteris, to the intent 


that the inſide may be ſomewhat higher, if | 
it will be, than the outſide ; and then mak 


ing a ſhoe for his foot, which ſhould be 
thicker.on the infide than on the outſide, it 
muſt never have any. calk in, for that will 
make the horſe-tread awry, and the ſooner 
to interfere... See IN TRR ERNI FLC. 
Laſtly ; for paring and ſhoeing the foot 
that is hoof · bound; firſt pare' the toe as 
ſhort as may be, and the ſole ſomewhar 
thin ; then open the heels well, and make 
him a half ſhoe, like a half moon. See 
Hoor- oO D. 6h 2535: 1247 | 
Aud for the ſhoeing of a coach horſe, ſee 
Coach Horse. . ; 
' SHOLE, a company of fiſh. - 
b SHOOT, [wich Hunters] a young 
SHOOTING or Fow: ; whether the 
game be flying, or on a hedge or tree, al- 
ways endeavour to ſhoot as near as you poſ- 
ſibly can, with the wind, and rather Ade 
ways, or behind the fowl, than in their face; 
nor ſhoot at a ſingle bird, if you can com- 
paſs more within your level. vet very 


feek out for the moſt convenient ſhelter you 
can of a hedge, bank, tree, &c. that you 
may be concealed from the ſight of the fow], 
and being within ſhot, and having a fair 
mark, loſe no time, but let fly. 
_ SHOOTING. FLy1ne, is by experience 
found to be the beſt and moſt diverting way 
of ſhooting : it is neceſſary for any gentle- 
man who ſports much to have two guns ; 
the barrel a about two feet nine inches, 
which will ſerve very well-for the beginning 
of the ſeaſon, and for wood-ſhooting : the 
other about three feet three inches, for 


open-ſhooting after Michelmas, the birds 


by that time are grown ſo ſhy, that your 
 thoots muſt be at longer diſtance. But if 
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If they be on a tree, hedge or the ground, | 
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then a three ſeet barrel, or thereabouts, is 


molt proper. | 


You thovid always have is evoke ie rea 


dineſy, holding your thumb over the cock, 
leſt it ſhould go off when you would not 
have it. 06 

It is generally accounted the beſt way to 
aim at the head, if the game flies over your 
head; but to aim as it were under the belly, 
if it flies from you; and it will be beſt to 


let the game fly a little paſt you before you 


let fly, for ſo doing the ſhot will the better 
enter the body. Shot delivered from a gun 
in general loſe or decreaſe half the quantity 
every ten yards, or thereabouts ; ſo that at 
forty yards there will not be thrown in 


above a fourth of what would be into the 
ſame, ſpace at twenty yards, From which 


it appears, that if you take'aim a foot be- 
fore a croſs ſhoot at forty yards, you will be 
the moſt likely to meet the bird with the 
center ſhot ; and which is looked upon to 


fly the ſtrongeſt, and to be the molt effica- 
cious at long diſtances than the diverging 


ſhot; for whether it be the ſhot ſtriking 
againſt each other, or againſt the air, at 
firſt coming out of the muzzle, or what- 
ever be the cauſe of their diverging, it 
mult in ſome degree retard their motion. 
But if there be a briſk wind, it will cer- 
tainly bend the courſe of the ſhot; you 
muſt therefore conſider, whether the, wind 
blow with the bird, or againſt it, if it blow 
with it, you need little more than to obſerve 
the general rule ; hecauſe the wind helps the 


bird forward nearly as much as it diverts the 
ſhot : but if it fly againſt the wind, the 


ſhot declines more than the bird is retarded, 


| and therefore you ought to take aim at a 


greater diſtance before the bird. 

One good pointer in the field at a time, 
if you have patience: to attend him, will 
be ſufficient for two men to ſhoot with; 


| but if you have an old ſpringing ſpaniel, 
that is ſo well under command that you can 


always keep him near you, ſuch a dog may 
be uſed with your pointer with great ad- 
vantage: as he will better find birds that 


jou intend one gun to ſerve for all purpoſes, | are wounded, and allo. ſpring ſuch. as, are 
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near you, which you otherwiſe might paſs. '|' 


dee et den ee den ban bh, 
But if you ſhould be fond of hunting man Of P heaſant and Woodcock  fhoothng.. KEI 
pointers together in a field, as is frequently 
done, you ſhould not have more than ore 
amongſt them, who has been taught to 
fetch his game; leſt by endeavouring to get 
it from each other, they ſhould tear it. 

+ Two perſons in the field with guns are 
better than more atpartridge ſhooting z; who 
ſhould with patience' pay a due attention to 
each other. When your dog points, walk. 


up without any hurry, ſeparating a few yards 


one to the right the other to the left of 
your dog: if a covey ſprings, never ſhoot 
into the midit of them, but let him on the 
left ſingle out a bird which flieth to the left, 
and him on the right a bird to the right, 
that you may not interrupt each other, nor 
both ſhoot at the ſame bird, and readily 
let fly at the firſt aim. Let each of you 


run to the place; and if the dog does not 
ſecure it, or the bird ſhould be only wound - 
ed and have run, put him upon the ſoent; 
but if your dog underſtands his buſineſs, 
and will fetch his game, it 1s better to 
truſt to him, and load again as quick as you 
can. It will always be of great uſe, and 
ſave much time and trouble, to have a per- 
ſon without a gun to mark the flight of 
the birds. ien en DES Nan 
If a fingle bird be ſprung, let him take 
the ſhoot to whoſe ſide it flies: the bird 
being killed, oauſe your to lie by it 
whilſt you load, leſt he ſpring other birds 
thut are pear %. HT 327 
If you trace the birds to 'a hedge, dou- 
ble the row by walking one on each ſide, 
tak ing your dog on the ditch ſide: here if 
you have a ſpaniel he will be of great ule ; 
as you may make him go along in the 
ditch, and your pointer on the other ſide; 
by which means you will not paſs a bird, 
and one of you will moſt likely get a good 
ſhoot at it. Your 'own judgment, with 
very little experience, will beſt direct where 
the birds are moſt likely to be found at 
different times of the day, according to the 
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per for this kind of ' ſhooting. Some 


| Sy and undaunted, to aww 3 very 
| and yet go dow when uon enge of” 
mark the fall of his bird, and immediately ad. 1 Upon ſcent Ol 


grounds you have to hunt in-. 


| Pheaſants or woodcocks/ generally lie in 
cars or woods where: chere bs 


Spamels are therefore the dog moſt pro- 


ters indeed, that are bold ſpirited 
have been a great deal uſed to this work, will 
follow a pheaſant very well : but from the 

ty of flow ſtaunch pointers a phea- 


dee | 
ſant will get off ſo faſt, as when ſprung to 


be out of the reach of gun-ſhot ; beides 


they are not hardy enough to go into thick 


C Over. 5 


The ſponiels proper for this wok ure of 


a midaling ſize, their legs rather ſhort and 
very urong : they muſt be hardy, able to 
bear great fatigue, diſpoſed to go into cover 
briſkly,- 


game. You cannot begin too early with 
theſe dogs, to teach them to fetch a bird and 
bring it after you: hick will prevent their 
getting a habit of tearing or breaking the 
game: One of this k ind mult be always 
obliged to lie down whilſt you load: and 
as his buſineſs is to ſpring game, you ſhould 
never ſuffer him to go above ten or fifteen' 


yards from you; and therefore take him 


out with others that ate brought under 
command, as ſoon as he is able to hunt. 
For to have good ſpaniels, they muſt be 
uſed a great deal. If you find any diffi- 
culty in keeping him to hunt near you, 
put one of his feet into his collar, and hunt 
him ſo for an hour or two. Frequent re- 
petitions of this puniſhment will bring him 
to a ſenſe of his duty. One, two, or three 
brace of ſpaniels well broken, may be uſed 
together; and they will find work enough 


in a large wood or thick cover. If two per- 
ſons intend hunting in a wood, it is beſt for 
one to go round it on the outſide firſt, whilſt 
the other goes oppoſite to him à little 


way into the wood, and aſterwards to ſink in 
deeper as you ſhall find occaſion: unleſs you 
know the moſt likely part to find game in; 
in which caſe you may hunt the interii 5 
part firſt, Some perſons when they want 

| ro 


much cover. 


in- 
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ts hunt a Very large wood approve of take. 
ii e Ig dior | ſpaniels that 
have not been bröken; to hunt cloſe, and 


turn them into the middle of the wood; 
whilſt they with their well-broken ſpanjels 


of the brim, for the eaſier pouring out the 


hunt out wards. But unleſs you have any 
_ extenfive woods to hunt, ſuch dogs are 
more likely to hinder than add to your 
ſport; and it will be better to hunt with 
patience with only ſuch dogs as are under 
good command, Tet the woods or cover be 
JJ — 
If you deſign to ſhoot ducks, © uſe no 
dogs to range, but only to follow you 
cok behind, for thoſe Kind of fowls will 
riſe faſt enough. + * ig bt e 11-te 
fs metHod'of mooting flying may alſo 
be med on horſeback, which is more 
commodious and leſs toilſom. 
 *SHORT-JOINTED; a horſe is ſaid to 
be ſhort-ointed that has a ſhort paſtern. 
Wen the joint or the paſtern is too 
mort, the forks is ſubject to have his fore- 
legs from the knee to the coronet in a 
zZ ˙ danke hers th 
N e "Thort-joint es do 
not manage fo well 2 long- joĩnted; 
but opt of the manage, the fort- jointed 
af the beſt for travel dr fatigue. 
*SHOT-MAKING; ſhot for fowling 
ſiovuld be well ſtzed, and of à moderate 
bignefs, for ſhould it be too great, then it 
flies thin and ſcatters too much, or if too 
ſmalli then it hath not weight and ſtrength 
to penetrate far, and the bird is apt to fly 
away with it: in order therefore to make it 
ſuitable to the occafion, it not being always 


- 
* 


to be had in all places, fit for you parpnſe vl 1 


I have therefore ſet down” the following 
true method of making all ſorts and ſizes 
- under the name of mould-ſhot. Its prin- 
cipal good properties are to be round and 
Take any quantity of lead you think fit, 


: 


. 
: J 


? 
| 


and melt it down in an iron veſſel, and as | 


it melts pi 
{ſkimming © | | 
m ile at the top: when it begins to 
look of a greeniſh colour, ſtrew on it as” 
much auripigmentim; or yellow orpiment, 


it ſtirring with an iron ladle, 


* 
1 
» . 


all impurities whatſoever that 


$H0o_ 


| finely powdered, as will lie on 4 fhilling, 
to eyery twelve or fourteen pounds of lead; 
then ſtirring them together, the orpiment 
will flame. | | 


The ladle ſhould have a notch on one fide 


lead; the ladle muſt remain in the melted 
lead, that its heat may be agreeable to that 


of the lead, to prevent inconveniencies 


which otherwiſe may happen by its being 


either too hot or too cold: then to try 


your lead, drop a little of it into the wa- 
ter, which if the drops prove round, then 
the temper of heat is right; if otherwiſe, 
and the ſhort have tails, then add more or- 
piment to increaſe the heat, till it be found 
l 

Then take a plate of copper, about the 
bignefs of a trencher, which muſt be made 
with a hollowneſs in the middle, about 
three inches compaſs, within which muſt 
be bored about forty holes, according to the 
ſize of the ſhot which you intend to caſt : 
the hollow bottom ſhould be thin, but the 
thicker the brim, the better it will retain 
'the hear. Place this plate on a frame of 
iron, over a tub or veſſel of water, about 
four inches from the water, and ſpread 
burning coals on the plate, to keep the 
lead melted upon it: then take ſome lead 


and pour it gently on the coals on the 


plate, and it will make its way through 
the holes into the water, and form itſelf 
into ſhot; do thus till all your lead be run 
through the holes of the plate, taking care 
keeping your coals alive, that the lead 
do not cool, and ſo ſtop up the holes. | 
While you are caſting in this manner, 
another perſon with another ladle may 
catch ſome of the ſhot, placing the ladle 
four or five inches (underneath the plate) 
in the water, by which means you will ſee 
if they are defective, and rectify them. | 


Your chief care is to keep the lead in a 


Juſt degree of hear, that it be not ſo cold 
as to ſtop up the holes in your plate, nor 
ſo hot as to (cauſe the ſhot to crack: to 
remedy the heat, you mult refrain working 
till it is of a proper coolneſs; and to reme- 
dy the coolneſs of your lead and plate, you 
3 muſt 


S0 

muſt blow your fire, obſerving that the 
cooler your lead is the larger will be your, 
ſhor, as the hotter it is, the ſmaller the 
will be. OR TONNE 

After you have done caſting, take them 
out of the water, and dry them over the 
fire with a gentle heat, ſtitring them con- 
tinually that they do not melt; when dry, 
you are to ſeparate the great ſhot from the 
ſmall, by the help of a ſieve made for that 
Burg according to the ſeveral fizes.. 

ut thoſe who would have very lage ſhot, 


= x 


make the lead trickle with a, Rick out of 


the ladle into the water, without the plate. 


If it ſtop on the plate, and yet the plate. Ihe ſhoulders of av | | 
compared to thoſe of a hare, and the diſ- 
tance between: them ſhould be little more 


be not too cool, give but the plate a. little 
knock, and it will run again; care mult be 
had that none of your implements be 
greaſy, oily, or the like; and when the 
ſhort, being ſeparated, are found too large | 
or too ſmall for your purpoſe, or otherwiſe. 
imperſect, they will ſerve again at the next 
Operation 15+ yn th ed Na ane 
SHOULDER or & Hos, is the joint 
in the fore quarters that joins, the end of. 
the ſhoulder-blade with the extremity of 
the fore-thigh ; alſo that part of his fore. 
hand that lies between the. withers, the 


fore-thigh, the counter. and the ribs. 5 


SHOULDER or , a, BRAUen, is that 
part of it which begins at the lower part of 


* 


the arch of the banquet, over-againſt the 


middle of the fonceau, or chaperon, and 
forms another arch under the banquet. 
The ſhoulder of the branch caſts a. 
ater or leſſer circumference, according. 
as it is deſigned to fortify or weaken the 
branch. F 
SHOULDER-PEGGED Hoss, are 
ſo called when they are gourdy, ſtiff, and 
almoſt without motion. 1 
A horſe charged with ſhoulders, is a 
horſe that has thick, fleſhy, and heavy 
moulders. F | 
SHOULDER-SPLAIT, a horſe is ſaid : 
to be ſuch when he has given his ſhoulders ' 
fuch a violent ſhock, as to disoint the 
ſhoutder-bone from the bod. 
" SHOULDERS or 4 Hos, ſhould be 


- 


ſharp and narrow at the withers, of a mid- 


| 


thighs do e 
of fittle valve, | becauſe 
fore-hand, and are apt to cut by croffing 
their legs, and catry them 
in galloping that they are ſubje& ta fall. 


ſhoulder, and from above thruſt e 
I theſe pins downwards, ſo that both the ends 

may equally ſtick within the, Kin: but if 
the wooden pin will not paſs through ea - 
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dle ſize flat, and but little fleſu u hands. N 
for. if be de \tharged. with dc he: 


will not only be heavy on the hand, arid 


| ſoon, weary, but trip and ſtumble every. mi- 


nute, eſpecially if with ſuch, ſhoulders his 
neck be thick and largmſee. 

Some ſaddle horſes, on the contrary, are 
too ſmall in the ſhoulders; that is, When 
their breaſts are ſo narrow : t their fore- + 

25 uch horſes "EWA 
e they have a alla 


them ſo: confuſedly. 


he ſhoulders of à well-ſhaped horſe are | 


than half the breadth of his hind.quarters: 
SHOULDER-PiGHT in a Hozss, is 
a malady, being the diſplacing of the point 
of the ſhoulder by ſome great fall, rack, or 
pain, which-may. be known; by one ſhoul- 
der-poinr's. ſticking out farther; than its 
fellow, and allo he will halt doworight. 
As for the cure, ſwim the horſe, up- and 
down ĩn deep water a dozen times, which 
will cauſe the joint to go back into its. 
right place again, A a de 1G. 
Then take two. pins of Alhppod, about 
the bigneſs of a. finger, about. five inches 


long, and harp-painred Ale che ſkin an; 
inch above and beneath the point of the 


one of 


fily, you, may fir 
on; Dll cio ttt 1 rot 1H RE Ee HV 
When you have done this, make two 


other holes croſs to the firſt, ſo. that the 


| make way for it with an 


other pin may croſs the firſt right in the 


midſt, with a right croſs, and the firſt pin 
ſhould be ſomewhat flat in the midſt, to 
the end that the other being round, may 
preſs the better without ſtop, and cloſe 
more exactly together. 
Then take a piece of a line, a little big- 
ger than a whip-cord, and make a loop at 
one end, which being put over one of 8 
ends of one of the pins, ſo that it may lie 
1 LETd between 


— 


8 Ho 4 
between the pin's end and the kin; faſten 


this laſt end with your packthread to the 


reſt of the cord, ſo that it may not 


Qi 
both cke pins and the cord ſhoud be 15 > } 
{ e! | ſhoulder is parted from the breaſt, and fo 


Anointed with hog's greaſe.” 154 
Then bring the horſe into the able, 


000 let him reſt for nine pr ten days, but 


1 Jet him lie down as little as ttlay be: put a 


paſtern ſhoe on the foreleg, and after nine 


or" ten:days anoint the fore: place with a 

little dialthæa, or hog's greaſe, ſo turn him 
dodut to graſs, and let him run there till the 
pins are rotted off; if he be worked in a 
_ carr after the end of a month, it will ſettle 


his ſhovlder the better, and make bim the | 


fitter for riding. Ser STRAINS. © 
_-» SHOULDER!'PINCHING, - a misfor- 
tote chat befals a” Horſe by. Jabouring or 
_ frrain? when too Joung, or by being 
| over-loaded. 11 
This malady may be known by tha nar- 
rowneſs of his By eaſt, and by the conſump- 
_ tin of the fleſh of thefhroulders, infomuch 
that the fore: part of the ſfioulder-bone will 
ſtick out and be higher than the flefh : and 
if it be of à 'very:long'ſtanding,' the horſe 
will be very hollow upon the briſket, to- 
wards the arm-holes, and go wider beneath 
the feet than above the Knee. 
Foor the cure: give him a flit with a ſharp | 
knife an inch long, upon both ſides, an 
inch under the N bone when it is 


done with a large” quill put into the Qlir, | 


blow up firſt one ſhoulder and then another, | 
other times by ſlipping or ſliding either in 


as big as poſſibly you can, and even up to 
the Wes and with your hands ſtrike the 
wind equally into every part oſ the ſhoul- 
ders, and when they are both full, beat all 
the wind places with an hazle wand, over 
all the ſhoulder; after that, with a flat 
iron Viet, Wok the Kin within from the 


ein. 


ben 85 the tet 'Qirs or cuts with "my 


round rowels made of the upper leather of 
an old ſhoe, with an hole in the midſt, that 


the corruption may run out ; Jet the row- 


els be three inches broad, and put in flat 


and plain within the cut; this may be 
as late as 70 think fir to of che Tre | 


1 9215 een 
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|  SHOULDER-SPLAITING, 15 malady 


SHOULDER-TORN, that may 
befal a horſe by ſome dangerous fliding, 
either at home or abroad, by which the 


leaves an open rift, not in the {kin but in 


| the fleſh, and che film next under the ſkin, 
| which rendets the horſe ſo lame that he is 


not able to go; and it may be known by 
his traihng his legs after him in going. 

For the cure: put a pair of ſtraight p af. 
terns on his feet, and keep him in the table 
without diſturbing him. Then take a pint 
of ſallad oil, one pound of dialthza, half a 
pound of oil of bays, and as much freſh 
butter, which melt all together in a pipkin ; 
and with this anoint the part, and alſo 
round about the fide of the ſhoulder ; this 
will cauſe both the faid places and al! the 
ſhoulder to ſwell in two or three days time; 
then prick all the ſwollen parts with a ha. 
met, or fleam, or a fharp hot iron, and 
anoint the parts with the before. mentioned 


ointment. 
Hut if i it ſtill continues to ſwell and ga- 


cher to a head, you muſt lance it where the 


ſwelling gathers moſt, and feels ſofteſt un- 
der your finger, and tent it with | dic | 


| ointment. * 
SHOULD E. RWRENCH, a dne 


| that befals horſes ſeveral ways, ſometimes 


by turning and ſtopping too ſuddenly vpon 
ſome uneven ground, ſometimes by run- 
ning too haſtily at out at ſome door; at 


| 
the ſtable or abroad, and by ſeveral others. 
The beſt r for the cure of it, is to 
take up the horſe's ſound leg before, to 
double it backwards in the joint, and ſo tie 
it with a liſt, or ſome ſoft thing, ſo faſt that 
it will not untie, and then to - 855 bim to 
go upon his three other legs till he ſweats 
at the roots of his ears, flanks, and between 
his legs; then untie his leg and let it down, 
and this will cauſe the blood to deſcend 


1 into the plate- vein, that it will be more 


viſibly ſeen when it is tied up; but if it 
does not appear ſo plain as you would 
have it, wet it with warm water with your 


45 bands, and ſtroke it dawuwards towards the 


. place 


— IS "a * 
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10 
place where you are to let him blood, and 
this will cauſe it to appear more viſitly. 


Then tie up his leg again, and bleed; him | 


in the common bleedjng- lace, between 
his cheſt and lame leg, ENT away two 
quarts or more, accor ing as the ſtrain is 
great or ſmall : ſave a quart of the blood, 
and put a handful of falt in it, ſtirring it 
while it is running, that it may not clod; 
_ when he has done bleeding, and. you 
"_ pinned: up the mouth of the plate- 
ö 


with à leaden pin or needle, to pre- 


vent it from bleeding, and bound ſome 
hairs of the main or tail about the pin, to 
keep it faſt and ſteady, till a day or two af- 
ter that you take it out, ſmear him with 
the blood; but before you pin him up, 
anoint him all over the ſhoulder and brealt, 
between his legs, and down to his knee, 
with oil of turpentine and ſtrong beer or 
22 in equal parts, ſhaked and mingled 
ogether very well in a glaſs vial, lapping 
nd dabbing it well with your hand; 
mar all the faid places anointed, Aich 
the blood and ſalt, chafing and dabbing 
this alſo very well with your hand; then ſet 


him up to his meat, and with a liſt, or gar 
ter, tie both his legs together as Uo e as 


you can; then the next day untie him and 
walk him out, and if you find that he goes 
pretty well, ride him gently about a mile, 
and then ſet him up again, tying his ſore- 
feet together as before, 

But if he does not go well the 112 day, 
do not ride him, but only walk him the 
1 - and the third Ay, after his dreſſ- 

ing, do not only tie bis legs, but flat a 

ick on both ſides, like a wedge, about 
de bigneſs of a ſix- pence, drive this be- 
tween the toe of his ſhoe and the toe of 
his fost, faſt, ſo that it: may not come out; 
and always while he ſtands ſtill in the ſtas 
ble, tie his legs cloſe, and peg. bim with 


the wedge ; and when you take him out to 


walk or ride, untie his legs and take out 
the wedge. 
Do this every night and motning until 


he is cured, which- will be in à few: days, 


if the hurt has been gear received. 


The Sieur de Soley/el, and others, pre- 


| 


| 


| 


b loathing his food; then it ny 


mouth 
hair of his. flanks rough. 


Pen 6 | 
ſeribe the following de ming en theſs mp 


ladies: 2487 el 5 
Take ba a. point of ne SEW are © fame 
quantity of r a 8 yon tur- 
pentine; a b of. gil olives, 5 
Nauen and à half of ;capon's greaſe 
ame 992 pk badger's, horſe's, = 
mule? s, and of the maro of * gil of 
turpentine, two. Ounces 'F ors worms. 
OE 25 St. Jobn LEY Si pieed-yand of - 
foxes, two ounces: ſet G 8 oil in 3 
baſon over à clear Are, a me wax; ro- 
ſin, and Pitgh ounded together, - ſtirring. 
them over th 1 ame till they are 3 
then add the fats and flag's Sad hog 
then the turpearine, - 9 let the; whole * 
cQ1 e over A 90 90 en 
. Then. pour in t 1 po cep ſtirring 
them for half a quarter of an hour; then 
take it off the fire, cptinulng Q ſtir it till 
a old. TRUE 
hen you apply 9 80 ointment, s the 
affected . wilp of raw, ang hays - 
ing warmed. yo afe. in-the-ointy 
eds as hot ik horſe _ — hand is 
able to bear it, holding a hot fire ſhovel 


near the part to cauſe it to e e 
this once in tw days. 


SHRAPE, 1.4 place baited: with ch 
yy SOEARE Gl to, entice birds. 

4 A with Foreſters] to cry or 
J make. à noiſe, as ++ 
pager 1 at rutting time. 
| SIGNS, or Srexxsss, 1 Honers. The 
firſt ſigy of Hy 4 om indiſpo ſition, is his 
be obſery 
ed, whether 'a hach &; Mil and. 
look, for the 0 of an horſe is, as it Were, 
a glaſs, through which- 4 may diſcern the- 


wn 


-» 


inward diſpoſition . of Bagg obſerve- 


likewiſe, wheates, his ears, cold, his 

. and f daming, or 2 ammy, che 
and ſtaring, and pa- 
ler than uſual about the ends; his dung 
hard or black, or greeniſh,. and his urine 


clear and undigeſted like water. 


In this caſe his. e 74 are ſubject to weep, 
his head heavy and hanging down ; he 1s 


I apt to ſtumble as he walks ; he is flow and 
II, though he Was vigorous before; he 
never 
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never © mind other horſes; contrary to lde 
former cuſtom, he riſes and lies doun often 
in the ſtable, weer towards his flanks, 
which are doubled folded in; his heart 
beats, which may be perceived, by layin 

| hands between the ſhoulder a 


— le, on the left ſide; and he is alſo in- 


di rent and nere at what | is . 


"The Sieur 4. | Soleyfel cee VAR a 
Horſe has been long fick, tales without 


ſtriding, and even without thruſting forth | 


bis yard, letting the water drop from the 
Kin or ſheath, it almoſt always portends 
death, unleſs in ſuch horſes as have that 
euſtom when they are in health; in which 
caſe, you mult draw no conjectures from 
this ſign, though they continue to ſtale 
os the” Ns manner during their fick- 


3 no-[lefs fatal ſigni 
Hair of his tail; and on his cull, can be 


eaſily” plucked oft. 


It is a dangerous fign, when a horſe ei. 


ther never lies down, or ſtarts up immedi. 
ately, not being able to breathe freely in a 
lying poſture; whereas if in the declenſion 
of 15 diſeaſe he lie down, and continue 


2 this ee it is Nen ee 


his eyes, you may conelude that he is in 
pain, and that his diſeaſe is of long conti- 


From theſe Sims you. ma bonjirctere i in 


general, that your horſe is ſick, and after- 
wards you muſt endeavour to diſcover Eis 
particular diſtemper, that you may be able 


is known, is half cured. 


But to be more particular: heavinek of | 


the countenance, extreme looſeneſs, or coſ- 
tiveneſs, ſhortneſs of breath, loathing: of 
meat, 4 rotten cough, flowneſs- of pace, 
hollowneſs of flanks, hanging down of ears, 
Sc. but eſpecially if an horſe, who before 


is, when the | 


"When a ek horſe writs ops the whites of | 


2 


is an indication of the glanders: 
the roots of the tongue, of the ſtrangles; 


* 
* 
2 g 4 8 1 G | 


If he turns his head backward on the 
right fide; to the part aggrieved, It indi- 
cates: an obſtruction in the liver, but if 
down ro his belly, of the cholic, bots, or 
worms. 

If water run out of his mouth, it is a 
ſign of the ſtaggers, or wet-cough. | 

The hollowneſs of a horſe's temples, 18 
ſign either of the ſtrangles, or old age. 

A ſwelling about the ears indicates the 
poll-evil ; if it be under them, it is a fig 
of the vives; and in the mouth, of the can- 
ker, flaps, or lampers. | 

If he have a ſtinking breath, or foul mav- 
ter iſſues from his noſtrils, it is an indica- 
tion that he has an ulcer in his noſe or head; 
if the matter be black, it is a ſigu of the 
mournin ing of the chine,. or the like ; and if 
— the glanders ; if yellow, it ſhews. 

a conſumption of the liver,. and rottenneſs 
the lungs. 

If his breath or body be Hot, they di 
cate a fever and heat of the ſtomach ; when: 
a horſe's tongue hangs out and is ſwelled; 
it indicates the ſtronger that his liver is in- 


„* 


flamed; if beſides he forfakes his meat, 


that he has either the dry or moiſt yel- 


lows. | ERA 
Shortneſs of breach, and beating of the 


| flanks, indicate a fever, or the ſtrangles; 


1 if the paſſage of his throat be ſtopped, 
it is a. bgn that the film of the lungs is 


| broken and the ſpleen is troubled, or el 


that he is broken winded. 

If a- horſe. eats and drinks little, it is a: 
fi ign of à cold liver; but if he covets to 
drink much, and eats a little, it is either a. 
ſign of a. ſever, rotton Jungs, heat in the 


ro apply ſuitable remedies ;. for 3 a diſeaſe that | Kenan, e! in the liver, or the ary vel 


lows. 


It his be! Aa ſwelling under his throat; it 
if about 


but if there be nothing but litele knobs, 


like wax kernels, they ee, no more 
than that he has a cold. 


was uſually of a chearful countenance, hangs | 


\ Coughing, or an offering: to n is a. 


down his head; it is a ſign of a fever, head- 15 
| ach, Ts er ets en 


\ 4 4 "Y 3 SS: 
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* the glanders, ora wet ad gt nt h 
| "or: 


Dr 
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ot a conſumption, or ſoundering of _ [ belly; but if he { 
indicates the dr 


bod 
It, a borſe be ſcabby, and i all 
over his body, and about the neck, it is a 
lain indication that he has the mange; an 


_. ailcer full of knots, creeping: about the 


veins, ſhews the farcy : if it ſpread abroad 
only in one place, it is a canker; when 
hollow and crooked, a fiſtula ; but if it be 
a ſpongy wart, full of blood, it is fork an- 


ury. 
A ſwelling on the left ade, is 4 indices 
tion of a ſick ſpleen 


drop. 
The hollowneſs of the. back is an Hales, 
tion of the dry malady of the dropſ.. 

Staring of the hair indicates à bad 


u 


ſtomach or a ſoundering in the body; 


but generally a cold, or want of eloaths 
in 

N and gauntneſs, indicate hin to 
be hide · bound, in a conſumption, that he is 
troubled with a dry mes inflammation 
of the liver, foundering in 
cholic or the yellows. 

Staling with pain, ſhews foundering i in 
the body, the ſtone or wind cholic ; and it 
his urine be blackiſh - and thick, a pain 
in the Kidnicd 5 but: if yellow their, en 

IS, 

1 :embling | is an indicacing of a ee or 
of foundering in the body; and if a horſe 
trembles after drinking, it ſhows he has an 
ague fit upon him, and he will afterwards 
glow, and ſometimes | he will ſweat 1850 
ards. 

* Laxativeneſs, or looſeneſs of body, is an 
indication. of the heat of the liver; and on 
the contrary, coſliveneſs indicates the dry 
yellows, or diſeaſes of the gall. 

If a horſe ſtrikes at his belly with his foot, 
it is a ſign of the cholic ; but if in ſtriking 
he. fiſks his tail, alſo, then either bots or 
worms are indicated. 

If a horſe lie much on his left ſide, it is 
a Ggn of the ſpleen; and if on the right 
fide, of the heat of the liver; and if he be 
refileſs, it is probable it may be cauled by 
bots and worms, cholic or griping in the 


— 


e body, nn 


SIG 
ds himſelf. abroad, it 
7; and if he groans When 
he is down, it betol ens à ſick ſplern, miviſt 
yellows, bots, ur film broken; but if he is 
not able to fiſe hen he is down, it is a ſigu 
either of a mortal weakneſs, or enn 
in the body and legs. 1 
Signs may alſo be taken fan * b 
of a horſe z theſe according to ſome authors, 


are accounted not ſo material and certain 


in the flank, of 4 
cholie ; but if in the belly and legs, of the 


as..thoſe from the dung are, yet ue 
in ſay, they are more certain. And 
That if a horſe in his ſickneſs ſtales oe; 
and it being ſaved; and ſet by, there be no 
ſediment in it, ir is an indication of a 
ing diſtemper: but if the urine turn of a 
diſh or vellowiſh colour, and has:either 
a cloud ſwimming in it, that is not black or 
earthy, and a ſediment falling to the bot- 
tom, and begins to have a fank ſmell; it 
ſhews that the diſeaſe is beginning to break; 
but if the cloud be of an garthy or black 
colour, cohering in a body without parting. 
bv a hgn that ts nn will pve nr | 


Again, if a horſe's urine be different « at 


different times, ſometimes giving indica- 


tions | of. ſoundneſs, and at other times of 


| 2 it then intimates there is a malig- 


— 


nity of the diſeaſe, proceeding from an in- 
equality of the compoſition of the blood, 
which alſo cauſes an incqualiny"4 in it's mo- 
ties, 

Urine of a yellowiſh colour, rather thick 
than thin, of a; ſtrong ſmell, and piercing 
quality, is reckoned healthful, ſound, and- 
good; but, on the contrary, if it be of a 


| deep red tiacture, either like or inclining 
to blood, then the horſe has either had too 


great heats, by beingover Hidden, or ridden 
too early after winter graſs. 
If a; horſe's urine be of a ien n 


| Clear and tranſparent, like old March beer, 


it is a ſign there is an inflammation in his 
body, and he has taken a ſurfeit; if it bear 
a little cream at the top, it indicates a 
weakneſs in the back, or conſumption 0 


the ſeed; but 'a green one is a kind of a 


conſumption. ig the body: with bloody: 


ſtrokes, is a x 6g of an viceri in the kidnies: 


and 


810 
and one that is black, thick and cloudy, | 


indicates approaching d eat. 
The dung of — 


a horſe. is the beſt-diſcoverer 
of his inward parts: the colour or complec- 
tion of which ought to be well obſeryed, 
when he is in beſt health, and at beſt feed - 
ing; and as he is found to alter, ſoa judg- 
ment is to be made, either of his health or 
ickneks. But to be more particular :; : 
11 jj his dung be clear, criſp, and of a pale 
ellowiſh caſt, hanging together, and not 
eparating, more than as it is broke by it's 
own weight in falling, and is neither ſo thick 
nor ſo thin, but that it will flat a little on 
the ground, and indeed both in ſcent and 
fabltance, reſemble the ordure of a ſound 
mam, then he is clean, well fed, and with - 
out im perfection. 
If again his firſt and ſecond dung be well 
coloured, yet fall from him in round knots 


ot pellets, and the reſt be good, it is not 


much matter; for it is only an indication 
that he has eaten hay lately, and that will 
always come away firſt; but if all his dung 
be alike, then it is a ſign of foul feeding, 
and that he has eaten either too much hay, 
or too much litter, and too little corn. 
When his dung is in round pellets, and 
blackiſh or brown, it is a ſign of inward 
heat in the body; if it be greaſy, of ſoul- 
neſs, and that the greaſe is melted but can- 
n Sonn: oi ER 10 
I be voids greaſe in groſs ſubſtance with 
his; dung, and; it is white and clear, and 
comes away kindly, he is in no danger; but, 
on, the gontraty, if it be yellow, or putri- 
fied; then it is a ſign that the greaſe has 
lain long in his body, and, if not prevented, 
that ſickneſs will enſuỹe. 
. ee the dung be ſtrong and hard, 
it indicates that he has had too ſtrong heats, 
and that he will afterwards be coſtive, if 
it be not prevented, if it be pale and looſe, 
it indicates eitberinward coldneſs of body, 
or too much moiſt and corrupt feeding, 
but if the dung is ſtinking, it ſhews the 
heat of the liver: but on the contrary, if it 
have no ſmell, the coldneſs of the liver; 
but if it be indigeſted then it is an indica» - 
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tion either of a conſumption, or of a dry 
ma lad. Nn e 5) 1 
Signs may alſo be taken ſrom the pulſe 
of a horſe, which may be very plainly felt 
upon his temples, and fore- legs; but as that 
method has not yet obtained, among the 


GO | ; - 

But notwithſtanding what has been ſaid, - 
in à more particular manner, as to the 

ſigns of ſickneſs in horſes, it ought to be 
obſerved in general, that it is a very diffi- 
cult taſk to arrive at any certain knowledge 

of the diſeaſes of brute beaſts, and therefore 
it ought: not to be wondered at, that even 

farriers themſelves are often- miſtaken, as 
to the ſigns, becauſe: they can only judge 
by outward appearances ; and eſpecially be- 

cauſe there are many diſeaſes, that have the 
ſame common ſymptoms ; and although a 
PR may, by them be aſſured that a horſe 
has a fever, or a ſtrangury, yet he can 
ſcarcely- at the ſame time, be certain, 
without a very nice examination, whether 

he may not have an inflammation in the 
pleura, or in his kidnies ; for the ſigns that 


experienced in that way, I ſhall paſs it 


theſe animals uſually give in the affections 


of partieular parts, is their turning their 
heads towards that part, and indeed that 
is not always to be depended on; for a 
horſe may turn his head to the right ſide of 
his belly, and thereby a perſon may be 
miſtaken in ſuppoſng that diſtemper to be 
a diſeaſed liver, as the horſe often gives the . 
ſame ſign in the cholic. i 
SIDE; to ride a horſe fide-ways, is to 
paſſage him, to make him go upon two 
treads, one of which is marked by 
his ſhoulders, and the other by his 
II Sel noo en nt $020 lke waecte 
SlDE-LATS {with Hunters] dogs ſet ia 
the way to let ſlip at a deer as he paſſes , 


nn nenn e. 
SGUET TR; is a caveſſon with teeth 
or notches, that is a ſemi- circle of hollow 
and vaulted iron, with teeth like a ſaw. 
conſiſting of two or three pieces joĩned with 
hinges, and mounted with a head ſtall, and , 
two ropes, as if they were the cayęſſon chat 
ery. 351 01-3308. 0$ 251:1 054 
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SIN 

in former times were wont to be Rar 
the noſe of a fiery, ſtifi-headed ſes - in| 
order to keep him in ſubjection. | 

There is a ſort of ſiguerte; that is/a bad 
iron, all of one piece, ſewed under the 
noſe - band of the Wake, ieee not be 
in view. 


SINEW, to ee a Borte is to cut - 


the rendons on the fide of his head. © © 
A horſe is ſaid to be ſinew ſhrunk! when 


he is over-rid,'and-ſo borne down with fa- || q 


tigue, that he becomes gaunt-belied, 
through a ſtiffneſs and contraction of the” 
two ſine vs, that are under his belly. 
SINEW $proNG, is 4 violent attaint, or 
over- reach, in which a horſe ſtrikes his toe, 
or hinder-feer, mee the ſinew of the fore- , 
leg. | 
. 4h cramps or convulſions in the knews: i 
theſe are violent contractions, or drawings 
together of the limbs, either throughout 
the whole body, or particularly in one limb 


n 1 


or member; and proceed from cauſes either | | 


natural, or accidental; if from natural 
cauſes, they proceed either from too great 
fulneſs or emptineſs. 7 

When they proceed mn fulneſs, they 
are cauſed by a ſurfeit, either in eating or 
drinking, or the want of propes eracua- 
tion. 

When from emptineſs, they 


af 1 


proceed from 


too frequent, and too plentiful blood: let- 


or too hard labour; all which fill the hol - 
Jowneſs of the ſinews with cold, windy va- 
pour, which are the oaly gre cauſes of 
convulſions. 

If they proceed ſrom accidental ae 
then it is either from ſome wound received, 
where a ſinew has been but half cut aſun- 
der, or only pricked, which preſently 
cauſes a convulſion all over the body. 

The ſigns of the diſtemper are, the horſe 
will carry his neck ſtiff, and will not be 
able to ſtir it; his back will riſe up like 
the back of a camel or like a bended bow; 
his crupper will ſhrinl inward, his fore - legs 
will ſtand cloſe to 
be clung up N 
lies down he will not be able to riſe, eſpe- ö 


| 
tings, or too much and violent purgings, ; 
| 


burying in a horſe du 


olive oil, taking care to kee 


| bruiſe; which not 1} 


er, and this belly will | 
to his back-bone; when he 


SIT 


vpon alally from the weakneſs of his hinder” 


limbs. 


"The cure. Firſt TION wich, either by 


nghill; or elſe 4 
applying hot blankets doubled, about ea 


fide-of his heart, and body ; then after his 
ſweat, anoint his body all over with oil of 


Petroleum, for that is much better than oil. 
of bay; or oil of cypreſs * 
Then give him to) drink the wing 

Yor 2 5115 „ "IL "1; 7 14 

Take one drive of: aſſa foertida;, with 
anniſeeds, ſeeds of fenugreek, and cummin 
ſeeds, of each half an ounee; pur theſe 
into a quatt of ſtrong white wine, and add 
to them three or four large ſpoonfuls of 
kim warm 
after the drink, and to feed him with g 

bean bread, and warm maſhes, made of 
malt, ground, and warm water; and this 
will, in alittle time, reduce er to. 
their former abilit x. 

But if the convulſion Erne gerhuebely, 
as by the prick; or half cut of a ſinew, then 
ng for the wounded finew, and, with 

a. pair of ſheers, clip it aſunder, and the 


convulſion will ceaſe; © 


But. if it he only's cramp; ag ent in 
one limb, then rub or chife the grieved 
part with a hard RP.” of hayirope,” and” 


the pain will ceaſe; | 
SINGLE [with Hunters) the” tail of 1 
any other deer. iy 


roe- buek, or 
Sr. FAST. : } a amady in 4 horſe; 
\:STICK-FAST, I being an hard knob; 
vs on 40 


even as hard as a horn; Thas: 


| horſe's ſkin, under the ſaddle; faſt to his 


fleſh, which comes by a ſaddle-gall, or 
impoſthumating, the 

{kin falls down, and looks like a ha piece ; 
of leather. 
The method ef:ewring. it, is i cath a 


long nail, with a point turned inwards; aud 


with that, to take hold of the edge of the 
dead ſkin or horn, which will riſe from the 

ſound ſkin, and with a ſharp knife, cut 
away the dead and hard ſkin fromthe found”. 
fleſh; and to heal it up, by pouring hot 
burter into it morning and evening, and 
when the fleſh is made even, dry and ſkip 


it, 


SKT 


it, either with the powder of honey and 


lime, or wich ſoot and cream mixed toge- 
ther, or waſh the wound either with ufine 
or white wine, and dry it up with the pow- 
der of oyſter-ſhells burnt, or bole armo- 


r WOT SECTION 28H 
SKITTISH' Hoxsz ; is one that leaps 
inſtead of going forward, and does not fet 
out or from the hand freely, nor em 
ploy himſelf as he ought to do. 
SKY-LARK :+there-is a great difference 
between one ſky-lark and another, for one 
may not be worth two-pence, when ano- 
ther ſhall be worth two poundss. 
This bird is very hardy, and will live 
upon any ſood in a manner, ſo that he have 
= once à week a turf of three - leaved 
Ts bird is later than the wood · lark by 
almoſt two months, for as the wood-lark 
hath young ones in March, the ſky-lark, 
hath rarely any till the middle of AA. 
But though in winter we fee great flocks 
of theſe birds, yet we find! the feweſt of 
their neſts of. any birds, that are known 
to be ſo plentiful. | "Pe 9} BE 101032 
They commonly build in corn, or high 
graſs meadow 8 ufually three or 
Jour in a neſt, rarely, if ever, exceeding 
en un 97523) 
The young may be taken at a fortnight 
old, and will be brought up almoſt with 
any meat; but if they have at firſt ſheep's 
heart, and egg chopped together, till they 
be about three week's old, or till they will 


feed themſelves, it will not be amiſs; and | 


when they come to feed themſelves, give 
them oat- meal, hemp ſeed, and bread, 
mingled together with a little egg, hut let 


the hemp- ſeed be bruiſed ; but you muſt be 


fore at firſt to chuſe ſuch ſeed aa have good 
feet kernels, or it will do them no 


may be trained to any thingy, but you muſt 


be fure to give them ſand at the bottom of | 


their cage, and to let them have à freſh 
turf every week; but they muſt have 9 


SKY 


Now as to the manner of taking an old 
ſ{ky-lark, it may be done with an hobby 
and nets, as the wood-lark is catched. See 
Woop-Lark. To (411-4 
But there are alſo other ways for it in 

dark nights with a trammel net, of thirty- 
ſix yards long, and fix yards over, run 

through with fix ribs of packthread, which 
ribs at the ends are put upon two poles, 
ſixtecen feet long, made leſſer at each 
end, and ſo drawn between two men, half 

a yard from the ground every fix ſteps, 

touching the ground to: cauſe the birds to 
fly up, otherwiſe the net may be carried 
over them, without - diſturbing them; fo 
hen you hear them fly againſt the net, 
clay it down, and they are ſafe under it. 
This net will not only take ſky-larks, 
but all other ſorts of birds that come near, 
ſuch as partridges, quails, woodcocks, 
ſnipes, fieldfares, Fc. and almoſt in every 
dark night. | 

Another way of taking them, is. with a 
pair of day nets, and a glaſs, which is fine 
ſport in a clear froſty morning; theſe nets 
are commonly feven-feet deep, and fifteen 
long, knit with French meſh, and very fine 
thread; theſe.nets take all forts of birds 
that come within their compaſs. 
:.) Thefelarks are alſo taken with a low bell, 
with a great light carried in a tub, both by 
one man, and the. net by another, or the 
bell is carried by one man, as alſo the tub 
and candles, and the net by another; and 
the light and theſe little bells together, 
ſo amazes the birds, that they lie for dead, 
and ſo the net is toſſed over them. 

This method of birding has a great con- 
veniency beyond the trammel net; for with 
the bell the fowlers can go among the 
buſhes, by rivers, and ſhaw-ſides, where 
the fnipes and woodcocks commonly lie, 

and it is a ſure way of taking a covey of 


hn Ah * 


tri e 3 > 

The laſt way of taking larks, fs in a roue | 
ſnow, by taking an hundred, or two hun- 
dred yards of packthread, faſtening at every 
ſix inches a nooſe made of hoftſe-hair, two 
hairs are ſufficient,” if they be twiſted to- 


4 
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r* the mare line the better, becauſe 
3 It 
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it will reach the greater length, and of coh- fa hawk; muting longways in-an entre ful 


ſequence afford the more ſport. ' 


Then at every twenty yards you Wai | 
- of a ſtag's foot in the 


have a little ſtick to thruſt into the ground, 
and ſo go on till it be all fet; When you 
have done this, ſcatter ſome white oats 


among the nooſes, from one end to the | 


other, and you will find the larks flock 


thither; when three or four are taken, take | 


them out, or elſe they will make the others 
fly; and when you are at one end, they will 
be at the other end feeding; ſo that you 
need not fear ſearing them away, for it 
makes them more eager at their fodõd. 
If the ſnow fall not till after Chriſtmas, 
theſe birds ſeldom or never prove good for 
ſinging; as for thoſe you intend to keep for 
ſinging, take them in Oktober, and then 
they will ſing a little after Chriſimas. 


Of thoſe chuſe out the ſtraighteſt, largeſt | 


bird, and he that has the moſt white upon 
his tail, ſor theſe a are the moſt babar: marks 
of a cock. LAT 
As for a cage, yon muſt let it bs ating 
one, with a diſh in the middle of it, or at 
one end, and put alſo ſome water, when 
you place the curf in it, for the water cauſes 
the turf to grow in the cage. 

If you find him wild, tie bie e 
two or three weeks, till he becomes both 
acquainted and tame; as ſoon as you per- 
eeive him pretty orderly, untie his wings, 
ſtill letting him hang at the ſame Fes 
that he did. 

This old bird's food muſt be benz ſeed, 


bread, and a few white oats, for he takes 


great delight in huſking the oats; and 
when he begins to ſing, give him once a 
week a hard egg, or ſhred him a little 
boiled mutton, or veal, or ſheep's heart; 
but you muſt not give him, or any other 
bird, any ſalt meat, nor bread that is any 
thing ſalt. 

SLABBERING-BIT. 
HR. 

SLACK 4 Las; is laid of a horſe, when 
he trips or ſtumbles, 
. SLACK Taz 'Hanp, is to Neck the on. 
ae, ol give the horſe head. 


SLIMING Cin Falconry] a term uſed dof [ 


for 


ber MASTIOA- | 


» — 


company of ſome ſort o 


$NA. 


ſtance without dropping any thin 
SLO [with e an, op 


ſloug ht of bears. 
"SLOUTH HOUND; 
-SLUTH- HOUND, J. 


the view or print bet 


SLOUGHT {Huntin W herd; or 


- Fheſe animals are endowed with ſo exqui- i 
fite aſenſeof ſmelling, that they will follow the 


ſoot - ſteps of thieves, and purſue them with 


violence, till they 
thou 
will follow him, and never be quiet, till 
they have got what they ſeek for; ſor ir 
was a common cuſtom in the borders of 
England and Scotland, where the people 
were uſed to live much upon theft, that if 
ſuch. a dog brought his leader to any houſe; . 
where entrance was denied them, then 


overtake them; hay 


they took it for granted; that both the 


ſtolen goods and the thief Lee were 
therein. : 

SNAFFEE, after the Engliſh faſhion; i is 
a very: lender bitt? mouth, without any 
branches: the Eugliſb maks much uſe of 
them, and ſcarce uſe any true. rainy bux 
in The ſervice of war.. 

SNAFFLE, ox 8 Birte | 
is commonly a ſcatch-mouth/ accounted, 
with two very little ſtraight branches, and 


a a curb, mounted with a bead: ſtall, and 


two long reins of Hungary leather, 
SNAKES and Appzrs. To drive them 
from the garden plant wormwood in vas 
rious Parts of. it; and they will not ane 
near it. 
Or, ſmoak the place with Base or 


lily roots, burnt in à fire - pan, and ny” 
Ar 


will fly from the place. 


- Or, old ſhoes burnt, or och ſtinking | 


ſtuff, will drive them away; or aſn- tree 
boughs, while green leaves are on them, 
laid about your evan, + will have the ſame 
effec. £78 514 2 1 8 WE 7% At: 

Or, take a bundfuls of onions; and ten 
river crab fiſh,. beat them well . 


wild beaſts, 4 


a dog; ſo called | 
in Scotland, ſome- 
| whitt larger than a rache, and in colour, 

| for che moſt part, brown or ſandy, ſpotted. 


a thief ſhould: take the water, they 


Ck e 
and lay it in the place where they come, ag 
and mw may kill many of them, toge⸗ | 
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+; SNAP; Sy4aP-ANGLinG is with two large 


hooks tied back to back, and one ſmaller 


to ſix your bait on, Your tackle muſt be very 


ſtrong, and your line not quite ſo long a 
your rod, with a large cork. float, leade 

enough to make it, ſwim, upright. Your 
bair muſt not be above ſour inches long. 
As ſoon as ever you perceive the cork to 


be drawn under water, ſtrike very ſtrongly 


without giving the fiſh time, otherwiſe, he 
will throw the . bait. out of his mouth. 


When you find he is hooked, maſter him 


as ſoon as you can, and with your landing- 
net under him get him out of the water. 
Some prefer a double ſpring hook, and put 
the bait on by thruſting the wire into the 
middle of its fide and through its. mouth, 
ſewing up the mouth afterwards. |, See Au- 
MING an lib gn go en 
5 N RE; a trap or gin to catch beaſts, 
birds, Sc. among fiſhermen, a wire-gin, 
ſtall- net, or wille. Wes 
-.. SNET [Hunting-term]the fat of all ſorts 
of deer, | 111 1 | ; 
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. SNIGGLING .ox.BaxgceLine. for, cels, 


is another remarkable method of taking 
them, and is only to be practiſed on a warm 
day when the waters are low. This re- 
quires a ſtrong line of ſilk, and a ſmall hook 
baited with a lob-worm, Put the line into 
the cleft of a ſtick, about a foot and a half 
from the bait, and then thruſt it into ſuch 
holes and places before mentioned where 
he is ſuppoſed to lurk; and if there be one 
there, it is great odds but he takes your 
bait, Some put that part of the line next 
the hoak into the cleſt; but however that 
be, it muſt be ſo contrived that the line 
may be diſengaged from the ſtick, without 
checking the eel when he takes the bait, 
When he has ſwallowed it, he is not to be 
drawn out haſtily, but after he is pretty 
well tired with pulling, 5 
make him more ſecures, + 
N. B. When you broggle under a bridge 
with a b | 


' mw ; * 
e 


and then you will | 
ODIN and ſounds as if he had a mind to expel 


u br der a bridge | ſomething that is in his 
boat, take cars it does not ſtrike | him ſrom taking breatn. 
iy | 4 $33 WY po . 1 * 3 ; * Re rs 5 44th, 


i | 
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gainſt the bridge, nor diſturb the water; 
either of which will drive them into their 
holes ſo far, that they will ſcarcely ever 
dite. The beſt and largeſt eels are caught 
in the Merſey by this method. 1 


SNIPES; in order to take ſaipes, take 


a large number of birchen twigs, as fifty or 


| ixty, or more, at your pleaſure, and lime 


em very well together. 5 
Having done this go in ſearch after ſuch 
places, where ſnipes do uſually frequent, 
which may be known by their dung. 
They will lie very thick in thoſe places, 
where the water lies open in hard, froſty, 
or ſnowy weather; and having taken notice 
of the place where they moſtly feed, ſet 
what number of your twigs you pleaſe, at a 
yard diſtance one from another, and ſet them 
Noping, ſome one way and ſome. another; 
then retire to a convenient diſtance from 
the place, and you will find there will be 
ſcarce one ſnipe in ten will miſs the lime 
twigs, by reaſon that they ſpread their 
wings, and fetch a round cloſe to the 


ground, before they alight. 
... When you ſee any taken, do not ſtir at 


| firſt, for he will feed: with the twigs under 


his wings, and as others come over the 
place, he will be a means to entice them 
down to him. 1 

When you ſee the coaſt clear, and that 
there are not many that are not taken, vou 
may then take them up, faſtening one or 
two of them, that the others flying over, 
may alight at the ſame place. . 
If there be any other open place, near to 
that where you have planted your twigs, 
you mult. beat them up: the reaſon why 
they delight to haunt open places, and 
where ſprings run with a gentle ſtream, is 
becauſe they cannot feed, by reaſon of 
their bills, in places that are hard and ſto- 
ny, and about theſe. plaſhes in ſnowy wea- 
ther, they very much reſort, v6 | 
SNORT; is a certain ſound, that a horſe, 
full of fire, breathes through his noſtrils, 


noſe, and hindred 
The 


— 5 


iin 


| J&L 
The noiſe, or ſound, is performed by 
the means of a cartilage Within the 90“ 
ftrils. | 1 | ($6 6 $41 $423 
Horfes of much mettle, 
offer to hold them in. | 
To SOAR; to fly high as ſome birds do. 
SOAR-AGE1in Falconry] a term uſed 
of hawks, to fignify the firſt year of their 
"SOAR-HAWK ; is a hawk ſo called 
from the firſt taking her from the eyrie, 
till ſhe has mewed, or caſt her feathers: 
theſe as well as the branchers, are to be di- 
ligently taught, and the falconer muſt bring 


fnort when you 


them off from their ill cuſtom of carrying, 
by giving them large trains, by which | 
means they will learn to abide on the 


quarry. See the article Sp aRROW- HVR. 
SOLDIER's O1nTwmenT ; a medicine for 


a horſe that is hoe ne which you 
0 


may prepare after the following manner: 
Take twelve ounces of freſh bay-leaves, 
ten ounces of rue, four ounces of mint; 
ſage, wormwood, roſemary, and baſil, of 
each two ounces ; five pounds of olive oil, 
one pound of yellow wax, and half a pound 
of Malaga wine; bruiſe all the leaves, and 
boil the whole to the conſiſtence of an vint- 
ment, and keep it for uſe. | | 
SOLE or a Hoss; is a ſort of a horn, 
that is much tenderer than the other horn 
that encompaſſes the foot, and by reafon 
of its hardneſs, is properly called the horn 


or hoof, at dg 1 
To rakE our TE SOLE; is to do it 


without touching the horn of the hoof, for 
if you take off the horn, you make a hoof 


caſt. | 


The ſole is taken out for ſeveral infir- 
mities, and a horſe that has been unſoled, | 


will recover in a month's time. 
The ſole ought to be thick and ftrong, 
and the whole lower part of the foot, where 
the ſhoe is placed, hollow; when a ſhoe is 
right ſet; it ſhould not at all reſt upon the 
ſole, and but very ſeldom touch it. 
Crowned SOLE; is when the foot is 
ſhaped like the back part of an oyſter-ſhell, 
and the ſole higher than the hoof; ſo that 


, 


| 


| 


: 


l 


+ eh Whole be M 4 


lower part, 


s 0 U 
: filled up on the 
Ian ins 


Hienu SOLED, a horſe is ſaid to be ſo; 
whoſe ſole is round underneath, ſo that it 
is higher than the hoof, which oftentimes. 
makes a horſe halt; and hinders the ing 
of him, unleſs the ſhoe be vaulte. 

The ſhoe of à horſe ought to be ſo ſet 
upon the hoof, as not to beat the ſole; 
for otherwiſe the ſole would be hurt, and 
not only make the horfe lame, but corrupt 
— fcth that ſeparates it from the coffin 

ne. e | 

SORE | with Hunters] a male deer fron 
four ves e,, ne 

SO RING [with Sportſmen} the _ 
of a hare in open fields for then the huntſ- 
men ſay ſhe ſores. n e eee, 

SORRANCES; maladies incident to- 
horſes, and are accounted twofold; as either 


* 1 * F 
, ant 


an evil ſtate or compoſition of a horſe's 


body, which is to be diſcerned either by 
the ſhape, number, quantity or ſight of the 
member diſeaſed ; or it is the looſening 
and diviſion of an unity, which as it may 
change diverſely, ſo it has divers names ac- 
cordingly ; for if ſuch a looſening and di- 
viſion be in the bone, then it is called a 
fracture, if in any fleſhy part, a wound or 
ulcer; if in the veins, a rupture; if in the 
ſinews, a convulfion or cramp ; if in the- 
{kin an excoriation. For the cure, See Wa- 
TER for SORRANCES. | © N 
_SORREL; is a reddiſh colour, with: 
which the mane ought to be red or white; 
it is diſtinguiſhed according to the degrees 


of its deepneſs, into a burnt ſorrel; and a 


bright or light ſorrel; but, 0 
Pons it is the ſign of a good horſe. _ 
a x D; a horſe is ſuch, that does not 
alt. 11 ; | d Cara N 1 en 1 54 
When a jockey ſells a horſe, he warrants 


him ſound, hot or cold; that is, that he 


does not halt, neither when you mount him, 
nor when he is heated, nor yet after alight- 
ing, when he ſtands and cools. 12 
SOUND, 7{with Hunters] a term 
SOUNDER, uſed for an herd, or com- 
pany of wild hogs, boars, or ſwine. = 
| ee e SOURIS: 


SPA 


'SOURIS ; is a cartilage in the noſtrils of ] 


x horſe, by the means of which he ſnorts. 


See SHORT, © © 


SPADE; a gelded beaſt, alſo a deer of 


three years old. | 


SPANIEI.; there are two ſorts of dogs | 


which neceſſarily ſerve for fowling ; the firſt 

findeth the game on the land and the other 

on the water. See WaTER-SPANIEL, Doo, 

Or. Ae Denn 

Such ſpaniels as delight on the land, 
ay their parts either by ſwiftneſs of foot, 


1 
. by often 3 to ſearch out and to 


ſpring the bird for further hope of reward, 
or ee by fome ſecret ſign and privy token 
diſcover the place where they fall. 
The firſt kind of ſuch ſerve the hawk, 
the ſecond the net or train. 
The firſt kind have no peculiar names aſ- 


ſigned them, except they are named after 


- 


the bird, which'by natural appointment he 


which account 


is allotted to take; u 


ſome are called dogs for the falcon, the 


beaſant, the partridge, and the like: they 
aft commonly called by one name, viz. 
ſpaniels, as if they originally came from 
Spain. 0 . f x7 Ka F 
The ſpaniel requiſite for fowling on the 
water partly by natural inclination, and 
partly by diligent teaching, is properly 
called a water-ſpaniel, becauſe he has uſual 
recourſe to the water, where all his game 

Hes, namely, water-fowl, which are taken 
by their help in their kind. 
"His fze is ſomewhat large, but not ex- 
eraordinary, having long, rough, and curled 
hair, which $: ; 
for by leſſening the e of his hair, 
they become more light and ſwift, and are 
leſs hindered in ſwimming. 
The principal game of theſe dogs are 


ducks and drakes, whence he is called a |. 
| bread for Tome time, letting him eat as 


duck-dog, or dog for a duck, becauſe his 
excellency lies in that ſport. Sce Worms 
in Docs bow 40 cure. 1 


1s Diftemper of Spaniels. | 


The mange is a capital enemy to the | ut 
canth four ounces, in the ſtrongeſt vine- 


quiet and beauty of a good ſpani „ which 


* 


muſt be clipt at proper times, | 


=... 
not only torments them, but frequently af. 


fects others. ' 


For the cure: take a pound of barrow- 
flick, three ounces of common oil, four 
ounces of brimſtone- well powdered, two 
ounces of ſalt well powdered, and the ſame 
L of wood-aſhes well ſifted and 
earſed ; boil all theſe in a kettle, or earthen 


| pot, and. when they are all well incorpo- 


rated together, anoint the ſpaniel there- 
with three times every other day, either in. 
the ſun, or before the fire; then waſh him 
all over with good ſtrong lee, and this will 
kill the mange. | 

But do not forget to ſhift his litter and 


- kennel often. 


If the ſpaniel loſes his hair, as it often 


| happens, then bathe him in 'the water of 


lapines and hops, and anoint him with ſtale 
and barrow- flick. 

This ointment, beſides the cure, will. 
make his ſkin look ſleek and beautiful, and 
kills the fleas, that are diſquieters of dogs, 
and enemies to their eaſe, : 

If this be not ſtrong enough to root out 
this malady, then take two quarts of ſtrong 
vinegar, common oil ſix ounces, brimſtone 
three ounces, ſoot ſix ounces, two handsful 
of falt pounded, and fifted fine ; boil all 


| theſe together in the vinegar, and anoint 


the dog as before directed. | 
But this medicine muſt not be uſed in 
cold weather; for it may then endanger the 
dog's life. | 
But if the ſpaniel be not extremely af- 


flifted with the mange, then he may be 


eaſily cured as follows : 
Make bread with wheaten bran, with the 
roots, leaves, and fruit of agrimony well 


pounded in a mortar, and made into a paſte- 


or dough, and then baked in an oven; give 


this to the dog, and let him have no other 


much and as long as you will. 
The formica 1s alſo a ſcurvy malady, 


; which very much affects a ſpaniel's ears, and 
is cauſed by flies, and their own ſcratching 
- with their fect. 


In order to the cure infuſe gum traga- 


gar 


agaric 


8 A 


gar you can get, ſor the ſpace of 4 week, 
and afterwards grind 1t on a marble ſtone, 
as painters do their colours, adding to 


it roach-allum, and galls reduced to pow- 


der, of each two ounces-; mingle all theſe 
e and lay them on the part affect - 


Fer a Swelling in the Throat of Spaniels, 


By reaſon of a humour diſtilling from the 
brain, the throat of a ſpaniel will often 
ſwell unreaſonably.. 5 4 | 

In order to a cure, anoint the part ag- 
grieved with oil of camomile, then waſh it 
with vinegar, mixed with ſalt, but not too 


ſtrong. 


* 


To help a Spaniel that has loſt bis Senſe of 
Smalligg.. 

Spaniels do ſometimes loſe their ſenſe of 
ſmelling, by reaſon of reſt and greaſe, 
ſo that they will not de able to ſpring 
or retrieve a fowl after their uſual 
manner. 101 4485 ; 18 * 

In order to recover it again, take 
two drams, ſal gemma one 
ſcruple, beat theſe into powder, and 
mix them well with oxymel, making 
a pill as big as à nut, cover it with 
butter, and give it the dog either by 
fair means or fou. 1 

This will bring him to a quick ſcent, as 
has been often experienced. 


The Benefit of cutting of the Tip of the Spaniel's 4 


T ail or Stern. 


It is neceſſary that this be done when he 


is a whelp, for ſeveral reaſons: firſt, by ſo 


doing worms are prevented from breeding 
there; and in the next place, if it be not 
cut he will be leſs forward in preſſing haſtily 
;oto the coverts after his game, and heſides 
it will, make the dog appear more beauti- 
PT AI 0 B eee 
To SPARE 4 Cock, in the general, fig 
nifies to breathe him. . 


SPARING, [with Cock-fighters) a rm 


8 P A 
' uſed to ſignify the fighting of a cock with 
another to breathe him, in which fights 
they put hots on their ſpurs, that they may 
not hurt one another 

SPARROW, a ſmall bird, dwelling in 
houſes, and frequenting baru doors and 
the like places * food ; but upon the 
gathering in of the corn - harveſt, they retire 
into the fields for their ſuſtenance, and if 
any thing remote from their uſual places of 
abode, will in the night take up their lodg- 
ings or rooſt in the neighbouring — 2 
and when no more food is left, or that it 


grows ſcanty in the fields, they return to 


their former habitations: there ate many 
devices found out to catch ſparrows, and 
among the reſt, that called the ſparruw- net 
is uſed after ſun-ſet and before-ſun-rifing, 
being the time when. theſe birds are at Woll. 
See Plate XIII. eee e, 

The ſparrow · net is thus made; firſt have 
a long pole, much like a hawk's pole, and 
there muſt be faſtened ſtrongly at the upper 
end, either with one, two or more grains, 
a ſmall ſquare croſs piece of wood, like 
unto the head of an ordinary hay-rake, but 
much larger for length and fize, and of a 
little longer ſquare, according to the figure, 
Anh W q . . 
Then take another ſtaff like unto, this, 
but not above one-third in length, and join 
it to the longeſt with a ſtrong cord, ſo 


— 


| looſely that it may fall at pleaſure to and 


fro from the longer croſs-ſtaff, and when 
both the. croſs-ſtayes meet together, they 
may be both of equal length and heighth, 
and join together without any difference, 
for, otherwiſe they will prove ineffe4 
See the form of the Nane croſs taff, e e 


The two croſs-ſtaves being joined in this 
mannex, fit to meet together, fix both to 
the one and the other a large and wide 
purſe-net, having this liberty at the top, that 
the croſs-ſtaves may fall, and part = one 
from the other a / pretty. diſtance ;' and the 
lower end of the net mult be ſtraight and 
narrow, and made faſt. to the ſame hole in 


the lower croſs-ſtaff, to which the ſhorter 


*] croſs-ſtaff. before: was faſtened ; then take 


vo fimall cords. or lines, which mult be, 
mmm 
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faftened' with knots to each of the ſhorter* | 


croſs-ſtaves,. paſſing through the two holes, 
and fo through the holes of the lower croſs · 
ſtaff, through which they may go and come 
at pleaſure, and then ſhall the two ends of 
the "wards be tied on a knot together, at 
ſuch an even diſtance, that the ſhorter ſtaff 
may fall at pleaſure from the lower as far as 
is Sonvenient, or the wideneſs of the net 

erinits ; and then another ſingle ward be- 
ing made faſt to the laſt knot of the two 
cords, (Which ſingle ward always carry in 
your right hand) draw the croſs-ſtaves cloſe. 
together, and cloſe up the net as you find 
occaſion; and make with it the ſtaves and 
net to fly open and widen, as the place re- 
quires where you are about to ſet it: here 
is the form and manner of the ſparrow-nets* 
as is fixed together. See the Plate. 

- This ſparrow-net is to be uſed early in the 
morning or late at night, as already noted, 
and mult be ſet or fixed againſt the eaves of 
houſes, barns, dove-houſes, and ſuch like 
places ; as alſo againſt ſtacks of corn or hay; 
and if they were thatched it would be bet- 

ter; and being ſet cloſe againſt them, to 
knock and thruſt the croſs- ſtaves cloſe againſt 
the ſame, making a noiſe to force them to 
fly out into the net, and immediately draw 
the long ſingle line and ſnut up the croſs- 
ſtaves cloſe, and ſo take the birds out. 

HED GE-SPARRO W; this is not fo 
deſpicable a bird as ſome imagine, for if you 
will mind it's ſong, you will find very de- 
lightſul notes; and it ſings early in the 

ſpring with great varieẽx. 

Old or young become tame very quickly, 
and will ſing in a ſhort time aſter they are 
taken, if they have been taken at the latter 
end of January, or beginning of February: 
they will feed almoſt on any thing you can 
give them. | ei 
They commonly build in a white thorn, 
or private hedge, laying eggs much dif- 
ferent from other birds, being of a very ſine 
blue colour. | „ | 

This bird is tractable, and will take any 
bird's ſong almoſt, if taken out of the 

-SPARROW-HAWKS are of ſeveral 


. 


Kinds, and of different plumes. 


x * 
e 


8 RA 
SPAVIN, a diſeaſe among horſes, which 


is a ſwelling or ſtiffneſs in the hams, which 


cauſes them to halt, and is either the blood - 
ſpavin, which is a ſoft ſwelling growing 
through the hoof of a horſe, and is com- 


| monly full of blood, and is bigger on the 


inlide, being fed by the maſter- vein, which 


makes it larger than the ſwelling on the 


outſide. | ; 
It runs on the inſide of the hoof down to 
the paſtern. | 
This malady proceeds from a corruption 


-of the blood, cauſed by hard riding when 


the hoof is young and tender, which by 
over-heating it, renders it thin and flexible, 
ſo that the humour deſcending, lodges in 
the hoof, makes the joint ſtiff, and cauſes 
the horſe to go with great pain and diffi- 
culty. | 1 
As ſoon as you perceive the tumour, 
bathe it with hot vinegar, and apply a tight - 
bandage round the part; and this method 
will in general be ſufficient to reduce the 
vein to its original ſize; and conſequently 
to cure the diſeaſe. But if this method 
ſhould not ſucceed, you muſt make an in- 
ciſion in the ſkin, lay the vein bare, and 


tie it both above and below the ſwelling 
by means of a needle and waxed thread. 


When you have performed the operation; 
dreſs the part daily with a conſumption of 
turpentine, honey, and ſpirits of wine. 
By this means the turgid part will digeſt 
away, together with the ligatures, and the 


cure be compleated; or. 


Firſt ſhave the hair away on both ſides of 
the ſwelling, as far as it goes, then take up 
the thigh-yein and bleed it well; when 
that 1s done, the vein above the orifice, and 
let it bleed as much as it will; then make 


two inciſions in the lower part. of the ſwell- 


ing, as far as it goes, and after that prick 
two or three holes in each fide of the hoof 
where the ſpavin is, that ſo the medicine 
may take the better effect; and when the 
blood and water have evacuated as much as 
they will do, having beaten together bole 
armoniac and the whites of eggs, bind the 

art about with them plaiſter-wiſe, upon 
inen cloth, and make it faſt ahout the hook, 
to keep on the plaiſter ; the day following 


r | 
take'it off and bathe the fore place with 


the following: | 

Boil mallow tops and nettles in water till 
they are ſoft, and with this bathe the fore ; 
then having boiled together a fufficient 
quantity of mallpw roots, branck urſine, 


oil, wax, and white wine, bind this warm 
on the ſore, round about the hoof, and ſew 


a cloth round it, and let it lie on three 
days more, and every morning ſtroke it 


down gently with, your hand, that the 


bloody humour may. iflue out, and the 


fourth day bathe and waſh it clean with the 


former bath. | 

Then take gum creana and ftone pitch, 
of each an ounce, and brimſtone a quarter of 
an ounce, pound them to a very fine pow- 
der, and melt them all together on the fire; 
and juſt before you take them off, add half 
an ounce of Venice turpentine, and having 
made a plaiſter, ſpread it upon leather and 
lay it warm to the place, and round about 


the hoof, letting it remain till it fall off of 


itſelf; but if it happens to come off too 
ſoon, clap on another of the fame. 
This is eſteemed to be the beſt method 
of cure for this malady. | 

When this ſwelling appears on the in- 
ward part of the hoof, the method is to take 
up the thigh-vein, and to bleed it from the 
nether part of the leg till it will bleed no 
longer, and after to give fire to the ſpavin 
both long-ways and croſs-ways; and then to 
apply a reſtringent charge to the part. 


Boc-SPAVIN ; the very nature of the | 
authors have given preſcriptions 


tumqur called the bog-ſpavin, points out 


the moſt proper method of cure; for as it |. 


is filled with a gelatinous matter, it is ne- 


a cure. Let therefore the tumour be 
opened by inciſion, and the gelatinbus mat- 
ter diſcharged. When this is performed, 


let the wound be dreſſed with doſſils dipped | 


in oil of turpentine, and once in three or 
four days a powder compoſed of calcined 
vitriol. allum, and bole, be put. into it. 
By purſuing this mothod, t 
fNough away, and the cure be completed 
without leaving any ſcar. If through the 
pain. attending the operation or dteſſings, 


” OC 


| ſucceed, © 
bag will | 


SPM: 


| the joint ſhould [well or inſlame, it muſt 
be fomented- twice a day, and a poultice-- 
applied over the dreſſings, till it is reduced. 
Bow E-SPAVIN, a malady to Which 
horſes are incident; it is a great cruſt! as 
hard as a bone, which if let run too long, 


much. | 
It comes at the fi 


immoderate riding or hard labour, which 
diſſolving the blood into thin homours, it 
falls down and lodges in the hoof, cauſing 
it firſt to ſwell, and afterwards to grow as 
hard as a bone; ſometimes it is hereditary, 
either from the fire or the dam. 4 
Bliſtering and firing are the only reme- 
dies that can be relied on in this diſorder. 
And when a fulneſs on the fore part of the 
hock, comes on after hard riding, or any 
other violence, which threatens a ſpavin, 
the part ſhould be bathed with coolers and 
repellers. In young horſes milder medicines 
ſhoule be applied, as they will in a ſhort 
time, wear the tumour. down by degrees, 
which will be much better, than to remove 
it at once by more ſevere methods, which 
too often have a. very bad effect on young 
creatures, and produce worſe conſequences 
than thoſe they were intended to remove. 
But in full grown horſes bliſtering is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary; and 3 various 
or com- 
pounding a medicine that will anſwer the 


intention. I ſhall not however enumerate 


ceſſary to remove it before we can hope for | them here, as the bliſtering ointment, with 


the addition of one dram of ſublimate, is 
the beſt yet known, and has often been uſed 
with the greateſt ſucceſs. mutt; 34; 
When bliſtering is uſed, the following 
ointment and method are well adapted to 


5 n 
| Bliſtering Ointment, 
Take of the ſtronger blue ointment, 
three ounces ; of Flanders oil of bays, one 
| dune 


| 
; 


| a EN . 
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ounce ; cantharides three drama, ſublimate 
ether: or, 
Take cantharides, euphorbium, and ſub- 

limate, of each one dram; Flanders oil of 


one dram, mix them well t 


bays, one ounce; mixed. 


part. It will be proper to make this appli- 
cation in the morning, and keep the creature 
tied up during the whole day without any 
litter; but at night he muſt be littered, and 
| ſuffered to lie down; when, in order to pre- 
vent the ointment being rubbed off, a 

itch. plaiſter ſhould be laid over it, and a 
Landage of broad tape applied upon it to 
keep all faſt and fiir. 
. After the bliſter has done running, and 
the ſcabs begin to dry and peel off, it ſhould 
be applied a ſecond time, in the very ſame 
manner as before; for this ſecond appli- 
cation will often have a much greater ef- 
fect than the firſt ;' and in colts and young 
horſes generally compleats the cure. 
But when the ſpavin has been of long 
ſtanding, it will require to be often re- 
newed, perhaps five or ſix times. It will 
however be neceſſary to obſerve that after 
the ſecond application, a greater interval 
of time muſt be allowed, becauſe it will 


otherwiſe have a ſcar, or at leaſt a baldneſs. 


in the part; therefore, once a fortnight, or 


three weeks, is oſten enough to renew the 


application, which will prevent all ble- 
miſhes of that kind, and at the ſame time 
procure the ſucceſs defired. —- 
In full aged horſes the ſpavins are ge- 
nerally more obſtinate, as being ſeated more 
internally; and when they run among the 
ſinuoſities of the joint they are commonly 


incurable, as they are then beyond the reach 


of medicine, and become of an impenetra- 
ble hardneſs. bong Top el un 

Violent cauſtic medicines are generally 
made uſe of to cure theſe caſes; but it is 
a dangerous practice, and often deſtroys 
the limb. The only method is to try the 
bliſtering ointment, continuing according 
to the directions already given for ſome 
months, if neceſſary: the horſe being 


"CBA > 


worked modetately in the intervals: by 
this means the hardneſs. will be diſſolved 
by degrees, and wear away in an inſenſible 


manner. 1 
I Sometimes the ſpavin lies very deep, and 

; Before it is applied the hair muſt be eut 
off as cloſe as poſſible, and then the oint - 
ment laid on very thick over the affected 


netrates a conſiderable way into the hol- 
ow: of the joint. When this is the caſe 
it will be in vain to expect ſucceſs from 


the medicines already deſcribed. The moſt 


violent cauſtic ointments prepared with 


ſublimate, are the only preparations that 


„ 
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can ſueceed, and theſe are ſo dangerous, 
that a careſul practitioner would not chuſe 
to uſe them. Perhaps a proper cautery 
made in the form of a fleam, may, by a dex- 
trous hand, be applied to the ſpavin in ſuch 
à manner, at not to injure either the ten- 
dons or nerves; by this means the ſubſtance 
olf the ſwelling will be penetrated, and the 


running may be ealily continued by the 


help of the precipitate ointment. This me- 
_ thod is ſafe, and cherefore worth trying; as 


horſes of great value are often, by this diſ- 
caſe; rendered unſerviceable. _ 743 
In deſperate caſes the following has been 
uſed; take up the veins that feed it, as well 
below as above, and give it tire; then 
charge the place with pitch made hot, and 
clap flax upon it; after four days anoint it 
with oil of populeon and freſh butter, 
melted together over a gentle fire; and 
when the ſcar is fallen off, apply blanco, or 
a white ſtuff made of jeſſoes, continuing to 
uſe this till it is healed, | 


| | Cleanſe elecampane root very well, wrap 
it up in a paper, and roaſt it till it is ſoft, 


then, gall, rub, and chafe it well, put it on 


and bind it hard, but not ſo hot as to ſcald 
off the hair; this will take it away at twice 


——_— 2.) | 

Mix two penny worth of oil of .turpen- 
tine and as much oil of camomile together 
in a glaſs viol, and anoint the part ag 


grieved with it and jt will do. 


Make a lit of the length of a barley⸗ 
corn, or longer, with a knife, upon the top 
of the excreſcence, then raiſe the ſkin from 


the bone with a fine cornet, hollowing it 
round the excreſcence, and no more; then 


4 „ — 


having ſome lint dipped in oil of oriaga- 


- > Re 


nun, 


s ER 
num, thruſt it into the hole, cover the 


knob, and let it lie till you ſee it rot, and 


that nature has caſt forth both the medicine 
and the core. , 95 | 
Put an ounce of common pepper pow- 
dered, and as much roch-allum, into a 
int of anniſeed-water, and boil them to- 
ther till one half is conſumed, then ſtrain 
it and pour it into a glaſs for uſe. Apply 
this to the part once or twice as there is oc- 
caſion. en 48 ee 
There is alſo the ox-ſpavin, which is a 
callous and griſly ſwelling, hard as a bone, 


and ſo painful that it makes a horſe loſe his 


ly ; ſome horſes halt with it only at firſt 
ito out of the d rs thoſe bg 
mours are but young: a ſpavin at its rile, 
is larger towards the ply and bending of 
the ham than behind it, and by degrees it 


incteaſes ſo far, that it will at length make 


rſe quite lame. | $03, by, 
185 ay ſpavin, which'may be perceived 
by the moſt unſkilful; for when a horſe in 
walking, with a twitch lifts one of his hind- 
legs higher than the other, he is ſaid to have 
this Kind of ſpavin, and will often be affet- 
ed with it in both legs, ' ©. + 
Theſe frequently degenerate into ox- 


fpavins; and there is no cure for them but 


applying the fire, even that does not al- 
ways effeck tlie burt 
- SPAYARD, ?[with Hunters] a red male 
SPATD, © 5 that is three years 
Wen kn the ſeather of a horſe, called 
the ſtrake of a ſpear, is a mark in the neck, 
or near the ſhoulder of ſome barbs; and 
| ſome Turkey and Spaniſh horſes repreſent 
the blow or cut of hy 4-9 P thoſe places, 
ith ſome appearance of a ſcar as it were, 
T r is an infallible ſign of a 
good horſe. 1 by, 
S SPEAR-HAND, on SworD-HanD, of 
a horſeman, is his right hand. 
SPEAR-FOOT or x Hosse, is his far 
foot behind, © 55 7 
SPRIT-NET on CaRraLert, a device 
wherewith great fiſh as well as.ſma}l may 


he taken, Which is alſo known by my. 


* 
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| names ; this is a common ſort of net; and 


made according to the figure in Plate IIl. 


f The meſhes of this net mult be pretty 


large, that you may the more eafily lift it 
out of the water, or elſe great fiſh will be 
ſure to leap over it: you muſt alſo do thus; 
take a needle and thread, which draw 
through the ſides of your common earth- 
worms, but in ſuch a manner as not to hurt 


them much, to the end that they may move 


their heads and tails with ſtrength and vi- 


| gour, that the fiſh at the ſight of them may 
| imagine they are at liberty; then tying 


both ends of the threads together, hang it 


at Q jufl over the middle of the net, with - 
in eight inches of the bottom; you muſt 
alſo have a long pole, as O, P, N, and 


within a foot of the ſmaller end faſten two 
croſs ſticks of the net, in ſuch a manner 
that they may hang about two inches looſe + 
from the pole, that ſo the net may play the 


| better, When you put the net into the 
water, make a little daſhing noiſe there-- 


with, for the fiſh are very eager af- 
ter ſuch novelties, ' and coming to ſee. 
what the matter is, will perceive the roll- 


| ing of the worms: then they will chaſe 


after the ſmaller fiſh, and each at his fide - 
begins to pull for the worms: you may 
know there are great ones, and good ſtore 
of them by their 'tugging and pulling the 


net, upon which the great end of the pole 


muſt be clapped between your legs, and a 


fudden mount with both the hands be given 


to the net, and you may be ſure of all within. 
the compaſs of it: in holding the net, it 


ſeems to be moſt for your eaſe to let the end 


reſt between your legs, with both hands a- 
little extended on the pole, for the better 
ſupporting it; and let ir ſometimes be ſuf- 

fered to lie flat on the ground, as the place 


will permit. See Plate II. 


SPITTER [with Hunters] a male deer 
near two years old, whoſe horns begin to 
grow up ſharp and ſpit-wiſe; the ſame is 
allo called a brocket, or pricket, 1 

SPLEEN 1d Honxs zs, a diſeaſe; cured 
as follows: boil a handful of agrimony in 
the water which the horſe is to drink morn- - 


_ 


e 
ings and evenings, i 4 
ſmall when they are boiled, ar 
them well with freſh butter, to be made 


into balls, of which give the horſe two or 


three at a time, in the manner of pills, with 


4 horn of old ſtrong beer after each pill. 


-SPLENTS}; à difeaſe in horſes, which 
is a callous; hard, inſenſible ſwelling, or 


hard griflile, breeding on the ſhank. bone, 


which when it grows big ſpoils the ſhape of 
the leg, and generally comes upon the in- 
ſide; and if there be one oppoſite to it on 
the out- ſide, is called a peg, or pinned 
ſplent, becauſe it does, as it were, pierce 
the bone, and is extremely dangerous. 
They ſeldom appear after a horſe is paſt 
fix or ſeven years of age: few colts are 
without more or leſs of them, but generally 
they diſappear as ſtrength increaſes ; though 
an inſtance now and then occurs, in which 
all means to remove them are unſucceſsful. 
The ſimple ſplents are only faſtened to 
the bone, at a pretty diſtance from the 
knee, and without touching the back ſine w, 
and have not a very bad conſequence; but 
thoſe that touck the back finew, or are 
ſpread on the knee, will make a horſe 
lame in a ſhort time. W. dates 
- Horſes are alſo ſubject to have fuzes in 
the ſame place, which are two ſplents 
joined by the ends, orie above the other, 
and are more dangerous than a, ſimple 
ſplent. Ml wn ee ee, 5 
For the cure of this malady, ſhave away 
the hair, and tub and beat the ſwelling with 
the handle of a ſhoeing hammer; then hav- 


ing burnt three or four hazle ſticks, while 


the ſap is in them, chafe the ſplent with the 
Juice, or water, that iſſues out at both ends, 


applying it as hot as you can, without | | { | 
then mix the water with about three parts 


ſcalding the part; after that rub or bruiſe 
the ſwelling with one of the ſticks, and 
continue frequently to throw the hot juice 
upon the part, but ſo as not to ſcald it, and 


continue ſtill rubbing it, till it grows ſoft. 


. Then dip a linen cloth, five or ſix times 
double, in. the hazle juice, as bot as your 
hands can endure it, and tie it upon the 
ſplent, where let it remain for twenty-four 
hours, keeping the horſe in the ſable for 


ing the leaves | 
and then mix | 


| halfpenny, 


2 


: 
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the ſpace of nine days, not ſuffering him to 
be either ridden or led to water; by which 


time the ſplent will be diffolved and the 


hair will afterwards grow on it again. 

| If the hazle be not in full ſap it will not 
operate ſo effectually, nevertheleſs it may 
be uſed; but then the part muſt be rubbed 
and bruiſed more ſtrongly. If the ſplent 
be not quite taken away, but only dimi- 


niſhed, repeat this operation a month after. 


Another remedy, that is an approved 
one, is the ointment of beetles; in April 
or May, Joy may find a little black, longiſh 
inſet, about the foot of the ſtalk of the 
bulbous crow-foot. It is no bigger than a 
{mall bean, having legs, but no wings, 
and ſo hard, that you can with difficulty 
bruiſe it with your fingers. | 
Take three or four hundred of theſe, and 
mix them with hog's greaſe in” a pot, co- 
ver it very cloſe, till they are quite dead, 
and then ſtamp them to an ointment with 
greaſe, which, the longer it is kept, the 
better it will be. | 

Then firſt you are to ſoften and prick the 
Rien after the uſual manner, then apply 
this ointment to it, of the thickneſs of a 
| cauſing it to fink in, by hold- 
10g 2 hot fire-ſhovel againſt it: this will 
draw out a red water, which will turn to a 
ſcurf or ſcab, in about nine or ten days, and 
afterwards fall off. But before you apply 
this ointment, you mull ſoften the callous, 
or hard ſwelling, with a poultice made of 
two ounces of lily-roots, the ſame quantity 
of marſh-mallows ; of the leaves of mallow 
and violets, two handsful ; one handful of 


| dill, of wild marjoram, wild penny-royal, 


or corn mint. 11 
_ Boll the roots in water for about an hour, 


of oil; then put the herbs to it, and when 


they are well boiled, ſtamp all to maſh; 
ſhave off the 


hair, and apply it warm ts 


the part. on oy bates, ee - 1 bat 
- SPLINT ; a malady incident to horſes; 
this is very much like the ſplent, though 
| ſome authors take it to he different from 
that diſeaſe, ; i 
This begins at the very griſtle, and will, 
3K 2 if 


3 


if it be let alone too long, become as hard 


as a bone, growing either bigger or ſmall 
er, according to the cauſe jet which-it 
proceeds, | 34s n 

It is found, for the moſt part, on the in- 
ſide of the ſhank, between the knee and 
the fet- lock joint, and is very hard to be 
cured; it is ſo painful to a horſe, that it 
will not only cauſe him to halt, trip and 
ſtumble, but alſo to fall in his travelling. 

This malady is occaſioned by too hard 


travelling, and much labour, or by his be- 
ing overloaded, which offends the tender | 
ſinews of his legs; though ſome horſes are 
affected with it hereditarily, from their fire | 


or dam's being troubled with it. 
It may be known both by the ſight or 


feeling, for if it is pinched with the thumb | _ 
claps: a ſtrain is, when the fibres of a 


or finger, the horſe will ſhrink up his leg. 

For the cure: firſt waſh the place, and 
ſhave off the hair, as is done in ſplents, 
and boney excreſions; knock and rub it 


with a blood-ſtaff, or hazle ſtick, and then | 


prick it with a fleam; and having pounded 


together vervain and ſalt, of each a hand- 
ening applications have their uſe, but the 
common method of rubbing greaſy ſub- 
ſtances can do no ſervice, nor do they in- 


ful, to an ointment, apply it to the place, 
binding it up with a roller, and ſewing it 
faſt on, where let it lie for twenty-four 
DU „ | 
Another method of cure is, to dip a ſtick 
or feather into a glaſs of oil of vitriol, and 
to touch the place with it, and it will 
eat it away; but if it happens to eat too 


much, put a ſtop to it, by e ay part 


with cold water, or you may waſh it with 
green copperas, boiled in water, which will 
not only cleanſe it from any piece of the 
remaining ſplent, but alfo heal it up. 
In order to take away the ſplent, fo as to 
leave no ſcar behind it, take à red hazel 
ſcick, about the bigneſs of one's thumb, 
about a quarter of a yard long, and firſt 
knock the ſplent very well with it, cut one 
end of it very ſmooth, and ſtick a needle in 


the pick of it, leaying out juſt ſo much of 


the point, as will prick through the ſkin; 


with this prick the ſkin of the part full of | 


holes, and then rub it all over with oil, of 
etre, bathing it in with a hot fire-ſhove], 
x. four or five days ſucceſſively. 4b 


neglectec. 1 1 
If the ſtrain is freſh, and the horſe pong 
* 


STR 


ing down of new humours may be ſtopped 


by binding plaiſters, as pitch, roſin, ma- 
ſtich, read-lead, oil, bole armoniac, and 
the, lll! CU SP ITU TL 

Then to draw out ſuch matter as is ga- 


thered, you may make uſe of drawing ſim- 
ples, as wax, turpentine, Cc. and laſtly, to 


dry up the remainder, uſe drying powders, 


as lime, oyſter-ſhells, ſoot, &c. 


But remember that all ſplints, ſpavins, 


and knobs, ought to be taken away at their 


firſt Rin 


. SPRAIN, Fin | Horſes] a misfortune 
STRAIN, S which is the extenſion or 
ſtretching of the ſinews beyond their 


ſtrength, by reaſon of a flip or wrench. 
Strains in horſes are frequently called 


muſcle or a tendon are ſo ſtretched as, 
more or leſs, to loſe their natural elaſti- 
city. | 71 


be applied, are the principal means of 
cure in theſe caſes : reſol vent and ſtrength - 


deed do harm, any farther than, while they 
are uſed, other more proper methods are 


of 
— 
« 
* 


and full of good blood, it may be nec 


ſary to take away ſome, to prevent inflam- 
mation: if the part be ſwelled, and a poul- 


tice can be conveniently applied, mix bran. 
and vinegar, or bran and verjuice together, 
without boiling them, into a poultice, and 


apply it cold, renewing it twice a day at: 
the leaſt. If poultice and, bandage cannot 


be applied, and the part is ſwelled and in 


flamed, dip fiannel cloths in vinegar, or in 


two parts vinegar and one of ſpirits of 
wine, and ſtupe therewith, three or four 
times a-day, for a quarter of an hour at a 
ti ;;; ] TIT RL  ERBRt 4 

If the ſwelling is not conſiderable, and 
the caſe a freſh one, waſh the part well 
with vinegar, and with ſpirits of wine, 


| alternately; and when the ſwelling is, 


Plaiſters or bandages, where they can 


Fou may here take notice, that the fall- 


— 


| 


- 


STR 
wholly: ſubſided, uſe. opodeldoe in their 


ſtead. | e eee 1 te 
After bathing the part well, if the ſitua - 
tion will admit, let a ſtrong linen roller be 
applied pretty tight, but not ſo as to 
excite pain: let the roller begin a little be- 
low, and be continued a little above the 
affected part. If neither poultice nor ban- 
dage can be applied, more pains muſt be 
taken to rub the part well with vinegar, 
you's of wine, or opodeldoc, as the pre- 
ent ſtate of the caſe may requiree. 


0 et rp Opodeldoc. 3&7. 

/ S231 644 
Take of camphire, three ounces; diſſolve 
it in rectiſied ſpirits of wine, half a pint ; 
then add of the oil of origanum, two 
ounces z oil of turpe | 
and Venice ſoap, thin ſliced, half a pound. 
This opodeldoc may be uſed in caſe of 
bruiſes, numbneſs in any part, to .difperſe 
cold ſwellings, or it may be given inwardly, 
in caſe of gripes or wind from ſudden cold, 
Einen doe ti wet 
Strains in the thigh, and the ſhoulder, 
require a long time to recover; the parts 
affected lie too deep to receive much ad- 
vantage from external applications. In 
theſe caſes, the horſe ſhould immediately 
be turned to graſs, becauſe the gentle 
motion which he is led to by his own in- 
clinations, ſuffices to prevent the joint 
from growing ſtiff; and more motion than 
he finds eaſy to himſelf would ſoon render 
him incurable. The advantage of reſt in 
tacſe caſes is ſuperior to the united aſſiſtance 
of all other means; and a ſmall failure, by 
putting the horſe to exerciſe, which ſhould 
never be done before he is perfectly recover - 


ed, will overturn every other. aſſiſtance 


that art can afford ;. fo that care and pati- 
ence, as to allowing reſt, cannot be too 
6ͤp . ²mẽm̊- mm 
A A ſtrain in the ſhoulder. is called alſo a 
Moulder-wrench, à ſhoulder-pight, or a 
ſhoulder-ſplair. A freſh ſtrain in che ſhoul- 
der is not difficult to diſcover ; but a lame» 
neſs there from any other cauſes, eſpecially 


| wa 
leg 


ntine, three pints; 


8. T. R. | 


1 diſtinguiſhed :, very often, the, diſeaſe af. 
fecting the whole breaſt, and the ſhoulders 
on. both ſides, the horſe will ſtumble in 
going or drop; however, uſually, it may 
be obſerved, that when a ſhoulder is ftrain- 
ed, to prevent the pain, he does not put 
the leg of that ſhoulder forward ; he ſets the 
foot of the ſound ſhoulder firmly on the 
ground, in order to ſave the other: when 
he ſtands in the ſtable, the foot of the lame 
| ſhoulder is always advanced forward; if 
trot him in hand, he brings the lame 
forward circularly, and not directly as 
the other; if you turn him ſhort on the lame 
fide, he ſtill favours the foot of the lame 
ſhoulder, exerting himſelf with the other 
158. and ſecuring himſelf on the ſound 
Oot. | | | 
If the ſtrain has but juſt happened, or if 
it be of ſome days ſtanding, if the pain 
ſeem conſiderable, take away blood accord- 
ing to the age and the ſtrength. Bathe 
the whole ſhoulder well with vinegar or 
verjuce ; after ſome days, if there ſeems to 
be no inflammation or ſwelling, rub it well, 
for a quarter of an hour every night and 
morning, with opodeldoc. Bur if the acci- 
dent happened ſome time ago, and there 
is no fign of inflammation, begin by rub- 
bing the part well with opodeldoc. 
When (trains happen to the whirl- bone 
and the hip, the horſe drags his leg after 
im; and when he trots he drops upon the 
heel: in this caſe, reſt is chiefly to be de- 
ended on. If the external muſcles only are- 
Pee the cure is eaſy, and admits of aſſiſt- 
ance from good rubbing with opodeldoc, in 
conjunction with reſt; but when the inju- 
red parts. are ſuſpected to lie deeper, reſt 
alone is the beſt means. . 
_. When {trains happen in the hough, or in. 
any part below it, medicines can be appli- 
ed more immediately to the part, by con- 
ſequence much relief may be expected 


| from ſuch means; reſt, the grand requiſite 


in all trains, without exception, being in- 
dulged. If then the caſe. is recent, begin 


| with bleeding, if the inflammation requires 


it, and then proceed to bathe the part well 


ſrom an afflux of humours, is not ſo eaſily | 


C&D T2 


& © 


with vinegar, or if any ſwelling appears, 
| apply 


. 


a 


and ſwelling diſappears, or if the accident' 
hath happened ſeveral days ſince, and there 
is neither of theſe ſymptoms, begin by rub- 
bing the opodeldoc well on the part. 
Sometimes after ſtrains in this part, there 
remains hard ſwellings on its outfide, which 
are beſt removed by bliſters, repeated as 
directed for the bone-ſpavin: theſe ſwel- 
lings remaining on the infide they are rarely 
cured, except by firing. 3 

The knee-pan is called the ſtifſe bone; 
the ligaments that ſpread over it, are ſome - 
times fo relaxed by ſtrains, that it may 
very eaſily be moved about; and when, 


- 


from accidents of this ſort, a horſe is lame, 
the common expreſſion is, he is ſtifled. 
Some are of opinion that this bone is diſſo- 


cated ; but that cannot be without dividing 
the broad ligaments. Lameneſs in the ſtifle- 
bone is known by the horſe treading on his 
toc, not being able to ſet his heel to the 
ground. If the accident hath juſt happened, 
' rub the part well with equal parts of vine- 
gar and ſpirit of wine, two or three times a- 
day, and apply a roller as tight as is con- 
venient, without ſtopping the circulation 
or giving pain; but if a puffy ſwelling 
appear, uſe ſome diſcutient fomentation to 
diſperſe it, and finiſh by rubbing with 
opodeldoc, not forgetting reſt, which 
ſhould never be omitted, nor bandage, 
which ſhould always be applied where it 
can. The knees are ſubject to ſtrains from 
blows; in which caſe, the directions above 
given will be proper here. | 


The paſterns too are fometimes ſtrained | 


by external violences, and are, in general, 
to be treated as before directed; but if 


being duly uſed, let him run | ſomewhat 
longer at graſs, and if this fail the part 
mar dein HET 15 
Strains in the back ſinews are very fre- 
uent, and are as eaſily known by their ſwel- 
ling ; and when the horſe ſtands, his ſetting 
the lame leg always before the other. If 
the caſe is recent, bleed in the fetlock-vein, 
afterwards rub the ſinew well with vinegar; 


STR 


apply the povlrie of bran and vinegat | or, if muck fuelled; apply the poulcide"of 


ove tnentioned. When the inftammation 


bran and vinegar,; and when the ſwelling 
is nearly gone, rob it with opodeldoc 
twice a- day: keep a light ſtocking os, for 
it is, if well fitted, preferable to any ban 
dage. The tight ſtocking on, (which ſheud 
be made of ſtrong cloth that II not eaſily 
ſtretch) is uſeful in, any caſe, where 4 con- 
ſiderable relaxation is either a cauſe or a 


conſequence, ' as in the greaſe, - c. But 


ſometimes when. the back-ſnews have re 
| peatedly ſuffered in this reſpect, their re- 

laxation is ſo great, as not to admit of 
relief, but by firing, and farther reſt at 


* 


graſs. 


When the coffin-joint is trained, it ſoon 


becomes ſo ſtiff that the horſe can only ſtep 
on his toe, and the joint cannot be moved: 
in this caſe bliſtering muſt firſt be made 
uſe of, as directed in the bone- ſpavin, and 
repeat it until the joint is free, then fire: 
the horſe all this time running at graſs. 
' Rowelling is ſometimes uſeful in groſs 
bodied horſes, when the ſwelling hath been 
pretty conſiderable. Some bore the ſhoulder 


with a hot iron, and after that blow it up; 


but the operation is equally fooliſh and 
cruel, for it may aggravate the diſeaſe, but 
cannot contribute to its relief. The practies 
of ſome in pegging the ſound foot, or ap- 
plying a patten-ſhoe, with a view to bring 
the lame foot on the ſtretch, is highly to be 
condemned, as it can only be uſeful in caſes 
of an oppoſite nature, i. e. where the con- 
traction of the muſcles require their being 
ſtretched, and not farther to ſtretch the too 
feeble and relaxed. To conclude, let it be 
remembered in all caſes of ſtrains, that the 
chief ſervice is to be expected from reſt, and 


that particularly at graſs; or if that cannot be 


they continue very weak, after ſuch means | obtained, let the horſe be where he can walk 


about at his own pleaſure : thus will the re- 
laxed tendons beſt recover 'their elaſtic 


force, and the voluntary motions of the 


horſe will prevent the ſynovia of the joint, 

or other cauſes, from obſtructing fo as to 

render Te ine © ISL tD, 
" Thoſe in the back are cured in the'fol- 

lowing manner: R 

If it be newly done, take a quart of 

| _ . grounds 
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grounds of ale or beer, a large handful of 
parſley, and graſs chopped; boil them to- 
gether till the herbs are ſofr, then add a 
quarter of a pound of ſweet butter; hen it 
is melted take it off the fire, and put it in- 
to a pint of white wine vinegar, and if it 


be thin, thicken it with wheat bran, and lay | 


it upon hurds, poultice-wiſe, as hot as the 

horſe can bear it; remove it once in twelve 

5 and give the horſe a moderate exer- 
cle. W 3 | ATE 
Others take five quarts of ale and a 

quarter of a peck of glovers ſpecks, and 

boil them till-it comes to a 
apply it hot to the grief, and remove it not 
in eee . 
Some beat Venice turpentine and brandy 
together, into a ſalve, and with it anoiat 

the grieved part, and heat it with a fire- 
ſhovel, and in two or three days doing it 
will have a good effect. „ 
For a STRAIN iv THE SHouLDER, or 
elſewhere ;, that is either hid or apparent: 
take ten ounces of prew-greaſe, melt it on 


the fire, and put to it four ounces of oil of | 


ſpike, and one of the oil of origanum, one 


and an half of the oil of Exeter, and three | 


of that of St. Jobn wort ; ſtir them all to- 
gether, and put them into a gallipet, with 


which (being made hot) anoint the place, | 


rubbing and chafing it in very well, hold- 
ing a hot fire-ſhovel before it; do this 
every other day, rubbing and chafing it in 
twice a- day, and give the horſe moderate 
t EET 


For a TRAIN fx TRE PasTern-Join, | 5 8 "Y 
Then take a pretty ſtrong packthread, the 
end of which you muſt thruſt into the ring 
of the ſtake to he tied to the corner of the 
net Q, R, and from thence to the corner 


or FETTOcE- JomnT:; make a poultice of the 
grounds of ſtrong beer, hen's-dung, hog's 
eaſe, and nerve- oil, boiled together, and 
lied two or three times, bound in a rag 
J | 
Fior an ed STRAIN on Taz LO; clip 
the hair off ſo cloſe that you may ſee the 
ſtern-joint, then ſtrike it with your fleam, 
and let it bleed well, then having fhaken 
oil of. turpentine, and ſtrong ale or beer, 
very well together in a glaſs, anoint the 
grieved part very well with it, chahng it in, | 
with a hot fire ſhovel held before it; and 


. and then 


when you find that the ſwelling is abated, 


8 PR 

lay the common charge of ſoap and brandy- 
upon it, and wet a linen rag in the ſame, 
and bind about it, and when the charge be- 
gins to peel off anoint it once or twice with 
the oil of trotters. | 
SPREAD-NET,7 a partridge-net, which 
DRAG-NET, 5 maybe made with four 
ſquare meſhes ; ſee it deſcribed in the plate 
XIV. No. 3. . | | 
It is made of three pieces, the greateſt, . 

A BF G, muſt be. ſix ſeet long, and four 
broad; the other two, PQI H, and K L. 
XT, four ſeet long, and one broad; let the 
| ry beginning of them be faſtened at the 
etter Q, and then from QR, to the end 


G; leave as much length or ſpace as the 


ſmall net is broad, which is a foot: its 
length ' terminates at the point R, from 
'whence begin to ſow the two pieces Q and 
R, together; and ſo get the letters P S, leav-- 
ing alſo an equal length of the great net 
from 8 to B, to that from Q to G: ſow. 


the other piece X I, over-againſt Y T, in 


the ſame manner. 

When you have joined the nets together, 
get four ſtakes, the form of which is repre- 
Ned at CEN; let them be eighteen: 


inches long; and a finger thick, with a notch 


at the end N, in order to faſten them at 


each corner, as R, 8, T, U, where the nets. 
are joined together; each of theſe ſtakes » 


muſt have a little hole bored in them, with 
in half a foot of the end C, that you may 
put in the buckle or ring E, made of iron 
or copper, and reſembling the rings of bed - 
Curtains. | 


of the ſmall net, thruſting it through all the 


"meſhes of the edge, and bringing it out at 
the meſh I, and then put it through the 
ring of the ſtake, at the corner P, 8, and 


from thence into the meſh, at the corner of 
the ſmall net B, and ſo quite about to the 


laſt corner G, and finally into the ring with 


the other end; let each of theſe two ends 

hang four or five feet in length, and then 

tie them together, as at M. | 
Tha. 


—— — — Ce ett 
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No. ee 
F and you may ſoon know if there 


they go to rooſt; and be ſure to ohſerve ex- | 
two feet long; when the partridges riſe, 


ſome mark at a diſtance, to the end that you | both. muſt let go their hands, and let the 


may not be to ſeek the place in the dark; 
muſt be as long as the net is broad, Which, 
to do well, ſhould be about fifteen or twenty 

all of one piece, but of two or three well 


nion, with you to the place, for the ſport 


repreſents a piece of corn, where partridges 
have been diſcovered ; the ridges. are de- 


Jetrer R is the place where the partridges 
are ſuppoſed to ſt op. cb? 


to each end, they fix the net all along to 


thread, as in the figure ; then they put 


end, to trail on the ground, that the par- 
tridges may be forced to ſpring, when they 
hear the ruſtling noiſe; and it may here 


r Go 
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net, ſpread in order to catch partridges. 


4 . 
4 


The following figure repreſents the drag · 


But you ſhould firſt, a little before ſun- 
ſet go into ſome field, or place where you 
think to find ſome ſport, / and there hide 


any partridges, by their calling and 
jucking, and then they will take 'a ſmall 
flight, and ſometimes two or three before 


actly the av where they rooſt, by making 
then prepare two ſtraight light poles; which 
fathoms or more: they muſt be as ſtrong 
a: one end as the other, they need not be 
joined; take your net, poles, and compa- 
cannot well be performed without an aſſiſt- 


Ant. „ern #3 £4 ”rn 
| Now the figure above, more particularly 


* 1 —— ↄ2 


noted by the pricked lines, and the ground 
between the ridges, is the ſpace you find 
between theſe pricked lines; and laſtly, the 


- 


The net rauſt be ſpread upon the ground 
by two men, in a place where there are 
neither buſhes nor other incumbrances, to 
entangle it, and hinder the effects of it; 
then Reniag the poles A, D, and B, C, 


the places marked, by the ſmall ends of the 


ackthreads into the bottom of the net, 
which they faſten all along the edge, at the 
places O, P, Q. Theſe n ought 
to be about two feet and a half, or three! 
feet long, with ſmall buſhes at the other 


8 2 
Li 1 


tridges are not ſo forward to-ſpring; as che 
Ba . ties 
When the net is extended, each perſon 


o 


+ mult take hold of the middle of the poles, 


lifting up the higher end of the net, about 


| five or fix feet from the ground, and. ſetting 


the lower part follow floping about half a 
foot from the ground, upon which nothing 
| muſt drag but the three; ſmall. branches O, 
P, Q; the cord and the buſhes myſt drag 
on the ground, and ſhould not be above 


net fall on the ground upon them. 
Sometimes it ſo happens, that the par- 
tridges riſe before the net is over them, 
Which may be occaſioned by the too great 


| noiſe. you make; therefore be as ſtill as poſ- 


ſible, and if ſo, let them teſt two or three 
hours, before you attempt any thing again, 
then march over the whole field with your 
net ready ſer, and it is a great chance but 
you meet them at laſt. 
This ſport, muſt not be followed neither 
v hen the moon ſhines, nor when, it ſnows ; 
ſome carry a light, or ſome fire with them, 
the better todiſcover the partridges ; which 
when they ſee, they take it to be day- light, 
and are diſcovered by the noiſe they make 


in waking, and ſtretching out their wings; 


„ oo tron hog = 4 
In order to carry ſuch alight, they faſten 
the bottom of. a corn-buſhel, or the like, to 
the breaft, and the mouth thereof being 
turned towards the, partridges, they place a 
tin lamp, made on purpoſe, in the bottom 
thereof, with a wick or match, as big as a 
man's little finger, ſo that the light can 
only be ſeen right forward, and not ſide- 
ways. Other inventions there are, and 
more may be found out, to carry lights for 
this purpoſe, with which I ſhall not amuſe 
the reader: that perſon who has a mind to 
take a covey of. partridges alone ky; him- 
ſelf, muſt prepare; two poles, made of a 
willow, or ſome other wood both ſtraight 
and light, bigger at one end than at the 
other, and about twelve or fifteen feet 


then they hide the light, and draw the net 


be particularly noted, that the red par- 
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1ong; to which he is to faſten his net, 
8 228 ſeen by the figure, No. 17. 
ſides Q, 8, and T, R, with packthreads, in 
ſuch a manner that their thickeſt ends may 
be at 8, T, the narroweſt part of the net; 
which ſpreaũ · net being adjuſted, let the 
ſportſman go 
where the partridges are, let him carry 
net in ſuch a manner; that the edge 8, T, 
\being -againſt his belly, the ends of the 
poles; 8, and T, rub againſt his ſides; and 
extending his arms, let him, with both his 
hands lay hold on the two poles as far as he 
Can, to the end that rf ee 85 T, 

againſt his belly, he may have the more 
ſtrength ; then holding up the net four, 
five, or fix feet from the 
walk along the:fide of the corn; fieid, and 
Jet the edge of the net Q, R, trail on the 
ground, en the right and left, without 
quitting it, if no partridges are found 
under it; but if any, let him drop the 
poles and net, and haſte to catch the 
game, . $41 LIT: x21 int! 1 | 
: To SPRING Paxraip 
SANs, is to raife them. 
"SPRINGS, Certain devices: 


as | 
poles muſt be faſtened along che | 


into the field, and obſerving | 
the | 


- let him 
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way, except one, through which you would 
have the fowl to pals. 

This being done, take a good ſtiff ſtick, 
cut flat on each ſide, and pricking both 
| ends into the water, cauſe the upper -part 
of the flat fide of the ſtick to touch the 
water, and no more; then make a bow of 
a ſmall hazel or willow, in the form of a 
pear, broad and round at one end, and 
narrow atthe other, and at leaſt a foot long, 
and five or fix inches wide, and at the nar- 
row end a little nick or dent; then take a 
good ſtiff young plant of hazle, elm, or 
withy, being buſhy grown, and clear with- 
out knots, three or four inches about at the 
bottom, and about an inch at top, and 
having made the bottom end ſharp, faſten 
at the top'a very ſtrong loop, of about a 
hundred horſe hairs, plaited very faſt toge- 
ther with 2 packthread, and made 
ſmooth and pliable, to flip and run at plea - 
fore, and this loop ſhould be of the juſt 
quanticy of the hoop, made pearwiſe, as 
before- mentioned; then hard by this loop, 
with ſtrong horſe-hair, within an inch and 
a half of the end of the plant, faſten a little 
broad, but thin tricker, made ſharp and 
equal at both ends, after the following pro- 


ing of fowl and bird; both great and ſmall; 
ure {uſually made accommodated 


th 
2 : firſt, knowing well the fowls haunts; | 
and the places where the flocks and cou- | 


P 


paddle' for worms, ' flat-graſs, roots, and 


ſuch like things, on which: they feed; be 


ſure to take notice where ſeveral furrows | 


or water-drains meet in one, and after a 
ſmall courſe, divide themſelves again into 
other parts, or branches, this middle part 
being the deepeſt, and, as it were, feeding 
the reſt; and alſo obſerve which is mo 
d, and fitteſt for them to wade in; 
for ſuch are the moſt likely places for your 
purpoſe. Then take ſmall and ſhort ſticks, 
and ſtick them crofs-wiſe, over-thwart all 
the other paſſages, one ſtick within about 
half an inch of each” other, making, as it 


4 


7 
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les do uſuall feed mornings and even- | 
ings,” and obſerving well the furrows and 
vater: tracts, where they uſually ſtatk and 


portion deſeribed in the firſt figure. 
And then che bigger ſharp end of the 
plant being thruſt and fixed into the 
round, cloſe by the edge of the water, the 
alleſt end with the loop and the tricker 
ſhould be brought down to the firſt bridge: 
and the hoop made pearwiſe being laid 
upon the bridge, one end ot the tricker 
| ſhould be ſet upon the nick of the hoop, and 
the other end againſt the nick made on the 
{mall end of the plate, which by the vio- 
lence and bend of the plant, will make 
them ſtick and hold together until the hoop 
be moved: this done, the loop muſt be 
laid on the hoop in ſuch a faſhion as the 
boop is proportioned; then from each fide 
of the hoop prick little ſticks as aforeſaid, 
as it were mak ing an impaled path · way to 
the hoop, and as you go farther and far- 
ther from the hoop or ſpring, ſo ſhall 
you widen the way, that the fowl may be 


dete, 4 kind of fence, to guard every | 


31. entered 


SE IK 
entered a good way in before they per- 
ceive the fence, the firſt entrance being 
about the width: of an indifferent fucrow, 
ſo. that any fowl falling, they may be 
enticed to go and wade upon the ſame, 
where they ſhall no ſooner touch the ſpring 
with their heads, feet, or feathers, but they 
ſhall be caught; and according to the 
ſtrength of the plant, you may catch any 
fowl great or ſmall. 6931; nt 
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For the taking ſmaller ſauk with this en- | 


gine,.as the ſnipe, woodcock, pewit, or the 
like, that uſe to feed: in wet and marſhy 
grounds,.and amongſt water-furrows or ril- 
lings, ſucking ſrom thence the ſatneſs of the 


| ſoil, the deviceor engine is the ſame, with- | 


aut any alteration, except that it may be of 
much leſs ſtrength.and ſubſtance, accord- 
ing to the fowl it is ſet for, eſpecially the 
ſweeper or main plant, which, as before 
ordered, is to be of elm, hazel, or withy, 
and ſo in this caſe may be of willow, ſallow, 
or ſtrong grown oſier, or any other yield - 
ing plant that will bend and recover its 
ſtraightneſs again: this kind of engine is 
only for the winter ſeaſon, when much wet 
is on the ground; but if there happens 
many great froſts, ſo that you are deprived 
of the advantage of the waters, then find 

out where thoſe ſtanding waters have: any 

defcent or ſmall paſſages, ſo as-by the ſwift 
current the water is not frozen, and there 
ſet” your ſprings,, and the greater is the 
roſt, the more apt they are to be taken; 


** 


No to take birds and fowl: on trees, 


boughs or hedges, with ſuch or the like 


device, after you have obſerved any ſuch to | 


which birds reſort, as in the figure you ſee 
repreſented, then ehuſe any-branch thereof; 
for example: See: Plate XIV. Fig. 4. 
The letter O, which is tall and ſtrait, cut 
off all the little twigs that grow about it, 
from the bottom until you come within 
four or five feet at the top, then pierce a 
hole through the ſaid branch with a wim- 
ble, at the letter H, which muſt be about 
the bigneſs of a gooſe - quill; then chuſe 
out another twig, about four feet diſtant 


ſrom the former, as marked N, and pate 


| 


—— Too 0 


away all the little branches; and at the end 


14 


Z, ſharpe 
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at which tie one of the running bows: 6 
horſe · hair, finely twiſted, as the letter M: 
you may alſo: have a little ſtick P, O, four 

fingers long, with a littiq hook at the end 
O, and the other end round pointed; ſtoop 
down your branch or twig N, to Which 
your hor(e-hatr collar is faſtened, and paſa 
the collar through the hole H, and draw it 
until the knot M be likewiſe drawn through 
then faſten very gently the end of the ſmall 


- ſtick P in the hole H, which mult! be ſo 


neatly done as only to ſtop, and no more, 
the drawing of the branch N; then ſpread 
abroad the collar. upon your little ſtick P- 
O, and tie ſome bait, either of green pears, 
cherries, wheat, worms, or the like, accord - 
ing to the nature of the, birds for. which you 


ſet your device, at the letter Q ſo that no 


bird can came ta touch them ualeſs he ſets 


his ſoot / on the ſmall ſtick, which will pre- 


ſently fall; and ſo give. way to the knos 


M. then follows the. branch on twig N, and 


the bird remains ſnapt by the legs. 
The deſcription and the figures are ſo 
eee miſtake cannot well be made; 
owever, here is the. form of:three of them, 
two” ready bent, one beſote and the other 


behind, and the third unbent, that you 
max obſerve all the ſeyeral pieces. See Fig. 


41 Plate NIV ft op moagear 0 and; 
Another way of taking fowl-or birds by 
ſprings, ſuch as blackbirds, thruſhes, par- 
tridges, pheaſants, or the like, is deſcribed 
by the following figure, which may be 
ce Us, to the game deſigned to- 
e taken, either on the ground, or on a- 
tree, buſh, hedge; or the like. See Fig. go. 


Take a ſtiek of ſallow, or willow, ſive or 
fix feet long, ſtraight and ſmooth, about the. 
bigneſs of an ordinary walking cane, as 
ned at the end Z; and at the end, 
R faſten-or tie a ſmall wooden crook, as the. 
letter G, then make a. little hole at Y 5 
about the bigneſs of a ſwan's quill, and 
another hole half as big at V, then take any. 
ſtick, which, being bent, will ſpring back. 

in and become ſtraight, as holly, or the 


thruſt tlie great\entiof it into the hole o, 5 
tie a ſmall paekthread at the other end, 
with à collar of horſe- hair, which draw 
through the hole V, and ſtop it here, up 
pegging it very gently with a ſmall ſtick 
5 o thatir may only keep it from flying 
back; and no more'; then open 

ning collar of horſe- hair, as at 8, and ſpread 
it over the little ſtick T; then tie at the 
letter R the bait you intend to aſe, and let 
it hang down within three, four, or five 


inches of the ſmall ſtick T, according to 
the bigneſs of the bird for which it is ſet. 
4 SPUNGE"o07a'Hozsz-Snoz; is the ex- 


tremity or point of the ſhoe- that anſwers 
to the horſe's heel, upon which the calkins 
are made. THI 388014 ES QI ns 
8PUR, a piece of metal, conſiſting of 
two branches —— a horſeman's 
heel, and a rowel in form of a ſtar; advanc- 


ing out behind, to prick the horſe, '' | 


--SQUERREL, is larger in compaſs than 
a weaſel; but the weaſel is longer than the 
ſquirrel ;' the back parts and all the body 
is reddiſh, except the belly, which is white. 

In Helvetia they are black and branded, 
and are hunted at the fall of the leaf, when 
the trees are naked, for they run and leap | 
from 1 to bough with a ſurpriſing 

agility, and when the trees are clothed with 

leaves they cannot be ſo well ſeen. 0 

They are of three colours, in the firſt 

black, in the ſecond of a ruſty iron co- 
lour, and when they grow old they are full 
of white hoary hairs. 

Their teeth are like the teeth of mice, 
having the two under teeth very long and 


| Their tail is always as big as their body, 
and it lies continually 'on their back when 
they ſleep or ſit ſtill, and it ſeems to have 

been given them for a covering. 
I& their 


In the ſummer- time they bui 

neſts (which ſome call drays) in the tops of 
the trees, very artificially, with ſticks, moſs, 
and other things which the wood affords, 
and fill it with nuts for their winter provi- 
ſions ; and like the Appine mouſe, they ſlee 
moſt part of the winter very ſoundly, ſo 


* 


your run- 


prevent being 


8 


that they do not awake though you beat 151 


tle outfide of their drays. 11% 
When they leap from tree to tree they 
uſe their tail inſtead of wings, leaping at 
a great diſtance, and are borne up without 
-any ſinking, in appearance; nay, they will 
frequently leap from a very high tree down 
to the ground, and receive no harm. 
To hunt this little animal many perſons 
ought to go together, and carry dogs with 
them; and the fitteſt place for the exerciſe 
of this ſport, is in little and ſmall ſlender 
woods, ſueh as may be ſhaken by the hand. 
Bos are neceſſary to remove them when 
they reſt in the twiſts of trees, ſor they will 
not be much terrified will all the hallooing 
you make, unleſs they are now and then 
hit by one means or another. 
They ſeem to be ſenſible what a defence 
a high oak is to them, and how ſecurely 
they can lodge there from men and dogs; 
wherefore ſince it is too troubleſome to 
climb every tree, you muſt, inſtead of that, 
labour, uſe bows and bolts, that when the 
ſquirrel reſts you may preſently give him a 
thump by an arrow; the ſhooter need not 
| fear doing them much harm, except he hit 
them on the head, for by reaſon of a ſtron 
back: bone, and fleſhy parts, they will bear 
as great a ſtroke as a dog. | 
If they be driven to TROY from the 
trees, and ſo creep into hedges, it is a 
ſign that they are tired; and ſuch is the 
lofty ſpirit of this animal, that while her 


| ſtrength laſts her, ſhe will-ſave herſelf in 


the tops of high trees, but Being tired, de- 


ſcends and falls into the mouths of thoſ 


yeping curs that perſecute her. 253 
If hat is reported of them be true, the 
admirable cunning of the ſquirrel appears 
in her ſwimming or paſſing over a river; 
for when ſhe is conſtrained by hunger ſo to 
do, ſhe ſeeks out ſome rind or ſmall bark of 
aà tree, which ſhe ſets upon the, water, and 
then goes into it, and holding up her tail 
like a fail, lets the wind drive her to the 
other ſide, and carries meat in her mouth, to 
| famiſhed by the length of 
ne 
N | 31 1 STABLE; 
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STABLE as. to the ſituation of a ſtabilt 
it ſhould be in a good air, and upon hard, 
firm, and dry ground, that ia the winter 
the horſe may come and go clean in and 
out; and, if it may be, it will be beſt if it 
be ſituated upon an aſcent, that the urine, 
foul water, or any wet, may be conveyed 


away by trenches or ſinłs cut out for chat 


purpoſe. 

BY no means let thers be any n 
hog-ſt ies, or houſes of eaſement, or any 
ather filthy ſmells near it, for: hen: dung or 
feathers ſwallowed, oftentimes prove mor- 
tal, andthe. ill air of, à jakes ſometimes 


cauſes, blindneſs; and the ſmell; of, ſwine 


is apt to breed, the farcin+ and there is no 


animal that delights, more in cleanlineſs;. 


nor is more offended at unwholeſome ſan 
vours than a horſe. 

Brick: is better for building: ſtables: than 
ſtone, the latter being ſubject to ſweating in 

et weather, and the dampneſs and moi 
fo e cauſes rheunis and catarrbs. 

Let the walls be of a, good convenient 
thickneſs, at leaſt a. brick and a half, or two 
bricks thick, both for the ſake of fafety; | 
and warmth in winter; and to defend. him. 
from being, annoyed with the heat in ſum- 


mer, which would. hiader his digeſting. bis: | 


food, 

It will be, proper to haye windows bath- 
on the caſt and on the north ſides, that he 
may have the benefit of the north air in 
ſummer, and of the morning ſun from the 
caſt | in winter. 


Let the windows be glazed, and if they: | 


be ſaſhed it will not only be the handſomer, 
but will be mare convenient to let in air at 


pleaſure :. and let there be cloſe; wooden | 
ſhutters, that you” may darken the ſtahle in 
the middle of the day, which, will incline 
the horſe to take his reſt as well in the day 

as in the night. 

Tha part of the for on which the horſe 
is to ſtand ſhould be made of oaken planks, 
for they will be both eaſier and warmer for 


the horſe to lie {6 Po Bas ſtones; and be 


ſure to lay them level, for if they are laid 


higher before 5 5 behind (as they generally 


are in inns and horſe-courſers ſtables, that 


— 


— 


—— 


A 


; their horſes, may appear i co more advantage 
N ſtature) his hinder legs will ſwell, and: 
can 1 em 1 1 inder 

parts ipping don. 
Lay the = anks: croſs- ways and not 

lengthways;. wb Gd goo renck under. 
neath-thems; which: may receive the utine 
through holes; bored in the planks; and 

' convey it ĩnto ſome common receptacle. 
Raiſe the ground hehind him even ith. 

the planks, that he may continually: ſtand: 

 yponaleyel;.and let the floor bead him 
be paved with ſmall: pebble ; and be ſure 

to let that part of the: ſtable nheſe 1 

rack ſtands be well wal | 
Place two:rrings atreach: ſide ak Mio" dn ; 

for his halter to run through, which ſhduld 
have a light wooden logger at the bottom 
of it, to paiſe it petpencicularly, but not ſo 

heavy ag to tire rn ebenes, v 

from eating. 311 $1 +501 hols n. 

Some recommend: by Arne or Keoker: 

| made in the wainſeat partition, rather than a 

txt manger, ſor him to eat his corn out of, 

een be taken out to cleanſe at plea- 
ure; 

| This: need not to i be; e and 

therefore will not take up much room. 
They alſo adviſe nat to make any rack at: 
all, bu inſtead of it; ¶acording to the Ja- 
lian faſhion) to give the horſe his hay on 
the ground, upon the litter: or elſe you 
may, if you pleaſe, nail ſome ones in the 


| 
| 
] 
ö 
| 
n 
ö 
| 


form of a trough, in which you von may 

his hay, and the. boards will a 

ſrom trampling on and ſpoiling it. 
Some again diſapprove:- of this way of 


| feeding, thinking it may: ſpoil his cheſt, 
and that his blowing upon his hay: will 
male it nauſeous: to his palate: but others 
again anſwer, that as. to the ſpoiling: of his 
cheſt, it rather ſtrengthens it and makes it 
| fm: whereas, on the contrary, the lifting 
of his head up high to the rack, will make 
him withy- cragged. But the way before 
mentioned he will feed as he lies, which 
will be for his eaſe. And as to the bay, 
that may be. given him, but by ſmall quan- 


tities at a time; and there will be this ad- 


vantage in receiving his hay on the . 
e 


_ 2 
te prone poſture ill el eanſe his hend from 
rheum or poſe, which he happens by any 


ways to have gotten, and induce him to 


fneeze and to throw out all manner of wa- 
tory humours that may annoy his head; 
lf you have ſtable - room enough you may 
make partitions, and at the head, towards 
the manger, board: them to that height 
that one horſe may not moleſt or ſmell to 
another, allowing each horſe room enough 
to turn about, and lie down at pleaſure; 
One of theſe ſtalls may be made con ve- 
nient ſor your groom to lie in, in caſe of 
a match, or the ſickneſs of a horſe. | 


Behind the horſes: may be made a. range 
tom hang up ſaddles, . 


of preſſes, with: pegs 
bridles, Ac. and ſhelvesfor. 
pots of ointment, Sr. | 7 70 
And in order that the ſtable may not be 
encumbered with oat bins, you may make 
uſe of the method of a certain gentleman, 
deſcribed by Dr. Ploti, in his hiſtory of Ox 
ford/bireg.as follow? | 

Make a convenienoy to let the oats down 
from above; out of a veſſel like the hopper 


other utenſils, 


of a mill, whence: they fall into a ſquare and | 
' tervals, which diſeaſe frequently 


mortal. if it ſpreads all over-the body, 


pipe let into the wall, of about four inches 
diagonal, which comes down into a cup- 
board, alſo ſet into the wall, but with its 


end ſq near the bottom, that there ſhall. | 
never be above a gallon or ſuch a quantity. 


in- the cupboard. at a time, which being 
taken away and given to the horſes, ano- 
ther gallon preſently: ſucceeds, ſo that. in 
the lover part of the ſtable, where the 
horſes ſtand, there is not an inch of room 


taken up for the whole proviſion of oats; 


which hath alſo this further convenieney, po 
into a ball, wick honey and oil of am- 


that by this motion the oats are kept con 
ſtantly ſweet; the taking away of one gal- 
lon] moving the whole maſs above, which 

would: be apt to gro muſty. 


There alſo may be two of: theſe made, 


the one for oats, and the other for: ſplit» |. | 
body open with laxative purges, and emol-- 


beans, and both let into the range of preſſes, 
oats and beans being ſeparated above by 


partitions. ty 4 
Let the floor over thei ſtable be ceiled, 


whether you:make it:a granary, or a lodg- 


4 


| 


| 
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fall ſrom it upon your horſes. 


There are alſo other requiſites, as a dung- 
yard, a pump, a conduit; and if ſome pond 


or running river were near, it were the bet- 


ter. | 
_ STABLE-STAND, {in the foreſt law}. 
a tetm uſed when a man is found at his 
ſtand in · the foreſt, with a croſs- bow or long 


bow, ready to ſhoot at a deer, or elſe ſtand- 
ing cloſe by a tree with 
leaſh, ready to be let ſlip. 


greyhounds in a 


This is one of the four evidences, or pre- 


ſumptions, by which a man is convicted of 


intendiag to ſteal the King's deer, the other 
three being back · berond, bloody- hand, and 
dog-draw. | 


SAG. A red male deer of five years 


old. J i g : 

STAG-EVIL in. a Hoxss, a diſlemper- 
which is a kind of palſy in the jaws, he be - 
ing ſometimes ſeized with ſuch a ſtiffneſs in 


the neek and jaws; that he cannot move 


them, but turns up the white of his eyes, 
and is ſeized with a palpitation of the heart 

and beating of the flanks at uncertain in- 
proves 


It chiefly proceeds from the horſe's be- 


ing expoſed to cold after a great heat. 


The firſt remedy is to bleed plentifully, 
unlefs the horſe be old, low in fleſh, or 


lately taken from ſome hard duty, when 
you muſt not take away too much of his 
blood. After bleeding give the following 


ball: take of. ' aſla-fcetida half an Ounce; . 


.. caſtor. powdered to drams; valerian root 


wdered- one ounce: make the whole 


ber. 5 
This ball may be given twice a, day at 


otherwiſe being laid in great quantities, firſt, and afterwards once, waſhing it down : 
| with a decoction: of valerian, ſweetened with 


: liquorice or honey. 


Care muſt alfo be taken to keep 1 


lient clyſters. And after this method has 
been continued fox eight or ten days, the 


following balls ſh6uld be given, and waſhed. ! 
down with the valerian decoction 3 Take of 
. | eint aa 


STA 


emnabar of antimony fix” drams, of al- 
fœtida half an ounce of birthwort rot, 
myrrh and bay- berties, of each two drams: 


make the whole into a ball with treacle and 


oil of amber. | | 


By purſuing this method the horſe, if he 
ſands the firſt ſhock of the diſeaſe, will, 
in all probability, recover, unleſs the diſ- 
temper proceeds from bots in the ſtomach, 
which is often the caſe when mercurial me- 


| 


— 


_ dicines, laid down in the article bots and 
worms, are to be uſed ; after which the 


balls may be continued till the convulſions 1 


are removed. | . 

It will alſe be neceſſary to chafe and rub ': 
the ſeveral parts that are contracted; and al- 
ſo to rub into the cheeks, temples, neck, 
ſhoulders, ſpines of the back and loins, the 
following linament : Take of nerve and 
marſhmallow ointment, * of each four 
ounces, and oil of amber, two ounces : ' 
make the whole into a linament, with a” 
tufficieat quantity of camphorated ſpirit of | 
wine, 9 95 

In this terrible diſtemper the jaws are 
ſometimes ſo falt locked, that ' medicines 


cannot be given by the mouth, and then they 


muſt be given by way of clyſter; for the 
method too often practiſed, of forcing the 
Jaws open, increaſes the ſymptoms, by 
utting the creature into the greateſt agony, 
and therefore ſhould not be attempted. The 


following infuſion may be given for this 1 
purpoſe : take of rue, penny-royal, and 


camomile lowers, of each a handful ; of. 
valerian roots two ounces ; boil theſe in 
five pints of Water till one pint is waſted ; 
ſtrain the liquor from the ingredients, dil- 
ſolve it in an ounce of affa-foetida, and add 
four ounces of common oil. This clyſter 
muſt be given once a day. 
But as the horſe, while he continues in 
this melancholy condition, cannot feed, he 
muſt be ſupported by nouriſhing clyſters, 
made of mitk, pottage, broths, and the 
like, given to the quantity of three or four 
uarts a-day ; by which means the creature 


will be ſupported till the diſtemper abates to 


far as to be able to eat his food. 


| 


monds, two drams of an ox-ga 


It has alſo been obſerved, that the Riff. 


* 


STAVERS, 


proceeds to madneſs.” '' | © 
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neſs of the Jaws has continued, even aſter 


the convulſions has been removed, in Which 
caſe the following medicines ſhould "be / 
given: Take ef Mathew's pill and aſſa- 


ſoœtida, of each one ounce; make the 


whole into a ball. 


This ball will generally be ſufficient to 
remove the ſtiffneſs': but if not, it muſt be 
repeated the following day, and the ner- 
vous decoctions recommended above, con- 


tinued. tit eit aum: 
It is very common to make rowels in this 
diſeaſe'; but they are generally unſucceſs- 
ful, and oſten mortify: fs that if they 
are applied at all, they ſnould be made 
under the jaws and in the breaſt. 
STAGGARD [with Hunters] a young 
male deer aged but four years. 
S8TAGGERS, T n Honsks, ' a diſeaſe, 
being a giddineſs in the 
brain, which when it ſeizes the beaſt often 
It owes its origin to corrupt blood, or 
groſs and ill humours which oppreſs the 
rain ; ſometimes from 'its being too ſoon 


turned out to graſs before he is cold, or by 


hard riding, or hard labour. 
The ſigns of it are dimneſs of ſight, reel- 
ing or ſtaggering, and his beating his head 
againſt the wall, by reaſon of violent pain, 
and thruſting it into his litter; he will 
likewiſe forſake his meat, and have water - 
iſ eye. an ent an 
For the cure of this diſtem 
various preſcriptions, fome of which are, 


firſt to bleed the horſe, then to diſſolve the 
1 * of a hazel- nut of ſweet butter in a 


aucer full of wine; when take lint; or fine 
flax, dip it in it and ſtop his ears with it, 
and ſtitch them for twelve hours. 
Some boil an ounce and half of bitter al- 
Il, half a 
penny- worth of black hellebore, made in- 
to powder, grains of caſtoreum, vinegar 
and varniſh, of each five drams, which they 


. 


boil and ſtrain, which: put into his ears as 


befotes (i475 7s I inan . Fl 

Soleyſel directs to bleed the horſe in the 

flanks and plate vein of the thighs, and 

then to give him a glyſter of tro quarts of 
; Emetic 


there are 


: 
, 


| 


| 


be 


| 


| 


4 je wine, lukewarm, with four ounces 
of the ointment of populeum, and after | 
hs has voided that glyſter about an hour, to 
give him the following doſe: | 
yer of antimony, finely powdered, in five | 
pints of beer, after. it has had five or ſix 
of unguentum roſatum, and inject this luke- 
Warm. . 0 p | 4 
ERepe 0 his legs 
ſtrongly with wiſps of ſtraw moiſtened with 
him with bran and white bread, and walk 
him from time to time in a temperate 
But if notwithſtanding theſe ap lications 
the diſeaſe does ſtill continue, then give 
a quart of ſome cordial waters, and inject 
the following glyſter lukewarm : 
and Venice treacle in two quarts.of the de- 
coction of the ſoftning herbs, and with a 
a glyſter. Or, ei- 5 1 Ye 
Take the ſeeds of creſty, poppies, ſmal- 
each two drams, pound them all to a fine 
powder, and put them into two quarts of 
them infuſe together for three hours; flrain 
it and give him one quart ; ſprinkle his hay 
ther quart faſting ;. let him have no cold 
water for four or fre days, only white water, 
Make a ſmall tough oaken or aſhen ſtiek 
ſharp, and make a notch at one end of it, 
far into the horſe's head: put it up his noſ- 
tril, jobbing it up and down to the top of 
freely. 4 . . 0 . 
Then in the morning faſting give him a 
of an ounce of temeric, and the ſame quan- 
tity. of anniſeeds, in a quart of ſtrong beer 


. 
wards to let him repoſe a little; and when 
Take two ounces of the ſcoriæ of che li- 
walms over the fire, then add four ounces 

eat this often, rubbin 
warm water, to make a revulſion: feed 
place. 
him an ounce of Venire treacle, diſſolved in 
Diſſolve two ounces of ſal polycreſtum 
quarter of a pound of the oil of rue, make 
lage . parſley, dill, pepper and ſaffron, of 
water, boiling: hot from the fire, and let 
with water, and the next day give him ano- 
unleſs ſometimes a maſh. - Or, 
like a fork, to prevent it from running too 
his head, which will ſet him to bleeding 
drink well brewed together, compounded 
or ale, a pint of verjuice, and a quarter of a 


ſet him u 


oh 8 ＋ A 
pint of brandy, and ſtop his ears with aqua 
vitæ and herbage, well beaten together; 


put of this an equal quantity into each ear, 


and ſtop flax or hurds upon it to- keep it 
down, then ſtiteh up his ears for twenty-four 
hours, f | | Y | 0 
The next day bleed him in the neek, and 
give him his blood with a handful of ſalt in 
it, ſtirring it well together, to prevent it 
from clodding; four or ſive hours after give 
1e hay, and warm water and bran at 
night, L131 RIA f 
Then tie up one of his fore- legs, and 
ſtrew ſtore of litter under him, and leave 
him to take his reſt, and he will either re- 
cover in a day or two or die. | 
The vinegar will make him ſtale, and the 
aqua vitz cauſe him to ſleep ; if he does not 
come to his ſtomach, give him honey, 
white wine, and a cordial, __ | 
ASTALE. A living fowl put in any place 
to allure other fowls, to a place where they 
may be taken; for want of theſe a lark or 
any other bird may be ſhot, his entrails 
taken out and dried in an oven in his fea- 
thers, with a-ſtick thruſt through him, to 
keep in · a convenient poſture, which may 
' ſerve as well as a live one, 
STALING ox Dvuncins, a ſuppreſſion 
or ſtoppage of theſe may happen to-a horſe 
ſeveral ways; ſometimes by being too high 
kept and having too little exerciſe, ſome- 
times by being travelled ſuddenly after he 
has been taken up from graſs, before his 
body has been emptied of it. 
I The fignsof knowing this is, that he will 
lie down and tumble about by reaſon of the 
extremity of pain, juſt as if he were troubled 
with bots. | | 
In ſuch caſe to cauſe a horſe toſtale, do 
as follows: | 
Put a-quart of ſtrong ale into a two quart 
pot, with as many radiſh roots, waſhed, 
fit and bruiſed, as will; fill up the pot, ſtop. 
the pot cloſe, and let it ſtand twenty-four: 
hours, then {train out the liquor, ſqueezing. 
the roots very hard, and give it the horſe 
faſting; then ride him alittle up and down, 
p warm, and he will quickly. 


N 


ſtale. 
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Take three or four ſpoonfuls of burdock 
ſeeds, bruiſe them, and put them into a 


quart of beer, and a good piece of butter, 

— it lukewarm and give it the horſe. 

_ Kill a ſufficient number of bees, dry them 
well and reduce them to powder, and put 
them into a pitt of white-wine or ale, and 
give him about an ounce of them at a time; 


this will open the 'paſſages of the primary d 


veins, by his having taken two or three 
doſes, and make him ſtale freely. 


STALING or Broop; a horſe ſometimes - 


happens in the midſt of ſummer to ſtale 
pure blood, by reaſon of immoderate exer- 


ciſe ; if a veſſel or member be broke, it is: 


mortal; but if it only proceeds from the 
heat of the kidnies, he may be eaſily cured ; 
for in this caſe, all the urine that is tinged 
like blood is not blood, for a ſmall flux of 


blood will give a red tincture to a great 


quantity of -urine, | FATS 

For the cure: firſt bleed the horſe, then 
give him every morning three pints of the 
infuſion of crocus metallorum in white wine, 


for ſix or ſeven. days ſucceſſively, keeping 


him bridled four hours before and after it; 

this will both cleanſe his bladder, and heal 

the part affected. | 
If the diſtemper be attended with heat, 


and beating of the flanks, give him a caol- 


ing glyſter; bleed him again, and give two 
ounces of ſal polycreſtum, diſſolved in 
three pints of emetic wine, which is 


to be got ready to be given him in the 


morning. | 
If the ſal polycreſtum takes away his 
appetite, or the emetic wine does nat effect 
the cure, give him the following medi- 
cines: e e 
Take two ounces of Venice treacle, or (for 
want of that) of diateſſorum, with common 
honey and fine ſugat, of each four ounces; 
incorporate all theſe well together in a mor- 
tar, then add anniſeeds, coriander-ſeeds, and 
liquorice powder, of each two ounces. 
Mingle the maſs well, and give it the 
horſe, diſſolved in a quart of elaret, keep- 
ing him bridled for three hours, both 
before and after; and the next day bleed 
im. | 


| 
. 


. 
» 


| 


| 
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Os the chind dey injeck che followng, © 
glyſter: take two ounces of the ſcorick, or 
dtoſs, of liver of antimony, in fine pow- 


der; boil it in five pints of cows-milKk- 


whey, and as ſoon as the liquor begins to 
riſe in great bubbles, take it from Ns fire, 


and add to it a quarter of a pound 6f olive 


oil; give this glyſter lukewarm, 


The virtue'of theſe medicines haue been 
experienced; but af the diſeaſe ſhould fill 


continue, you mult again repeat the whole 


courſe. | 
STALING Broop ; this diſtemper is of- 
ten cauſed by a ſtrain ; for the cure, bleed 
the horſe, and give him ſome of the hyſte- 
ric liquor, about a large ſpoonful, in a pint 
of ſtrong beer warm, and it will bring kim g 
tate n r 
STALLION is an ungelt horſe, defign- 
ed for the covering of mares; in order to 
propagate the ſpecies; and when his ſtones 


are taken away, and he is gelt, he is called a 


| 


| 


. 
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imperfection of any 
if they have, the colts will take chem here- 
ditarily from their parent. 


er, to cover a mare, than four years o 


gelding. + | A e 
Now in the chuſing ſtone· horſes, or ſtal · 


lions for mares, you ought to take great 


care that they neither have moon · eyes, wa- 
tery- eyes, blood - ſnotten eyes, ſplents, ſpa · 


ving, curbs, nor, if i any 1 
ind whatſoe ver; 


: 


But let them be the beſt, ableſt, higheſt 
ſpirited, faireſt coloured, and fineſt ſhaped; 
and a perfon ſhould inform himſelf of all 
ene der e of which none are 


As for his age, he ought not to be young. 


from which time forward he will beget colts 

till twenty. 4 l . 
Let the ſtallion be ſo high fed, as to be 

full of luſt and vigour, and then brought to 


the place where the mares are; take off his 


hinder ſhoes, and let him cover a mare in 
hand twice or thrice, to keep him ſober 3 
then pull off his bridle, and turn him looſe 

to the reſt of the mares, whish'imuſt be in a 
convenient cloſe, with ſtrong! fences and 
good food, and there leave tiimitill he has 
covered them all, ſo that they will take 


| - STA 

horſe no more z by which time his courage 
will be pretty well coole A 

Ten or twelve mares are enough for 
horſe in the ſame year: it will alſo be ne- 
ceſſary to have ſome little ſhed or hovel in 
the field; to which he may retreat to defend 
him from the rain, ſun, and wind, which 
are very weakening to a horſe : let there be 
likewiſe a rack and manger to feed him in, 
during his covering · time, and it. would not 
be amiſs if one were to watch him during 
that time for fear of any accident, and 
the better to know how often he covers each 
. off at Hoi 1 
When he has done bis duty, take him 
away from the. mares, and remove them in- 
to ſome freſh paſture. WH 4 ia | 
Take notice, that when you would have. 
mares covered, either in hand or otherwiſe, 
that both the ſtallion and mare have the 
ſame feeding, viz, if the horſe be at hay 
and oats, / which are commonly called hard 
meats, the mare ſhould be alſo at hard meat, 
otherwiſe ſne will not he ſo fir to hold. 
In the like manner, if the ſtallion be 
at eee alſo put the mare to 
graſs. uo . | 
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Thoſe mares which are in middling caſe, 
conceive the moſt eaſily; whereas - thoſe 


that are very fat hold with great difficulty ; |. 


thoſe of them that are hot and in ſeaſon, 
retain a great deal better; their heat exci- 


ting the ſtallion, who, on his part, per- 


forms the action with great vigour and 
ardour. | | ! 
And when you cover a mare in hand, in 
order that ſhe may the more certainly hold, 
let the ſtallion and the mare be ſo placed in 
the ſtable, that they may ſee each other, 
keeping them ſo for ſome time, which will 

animate them both, and then they will 

hardly fail to-genierate.. 

For the ordering of a ſtallion, ſome give 
the following inſtruftions : 
Feed the ſtallion for three mont 


before he is to cover, with good oats, peaſe, | 


or beans, or with coarſe bread and a little 
bay, but a good deal of wheat ſtraw ; car- 
- rying him twice s day out to water, walk- 


one | 


hs at leaſt, )- 


FI 
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he has drank, but without making him 
IM a t | 

If the ſtallion be not thus brought into 
wind before he covers, he will not be in 
danger, of becoming purſey, and broken 
winded; and if he be not well fed, he will 

not be able to perform his taſk, or at beſt 
the. colts would be but pitiful and weak 
ones; and though you ſhould. take great 
care to, nouriſh him, yet you will take him 


in again very weak, | 
* If he will 


you put him to many mares, 

. not ſerve you ſo long, but his mane and tail 
will fall away by reaſon of poverty, and it 
will be a difficult matter to bring him to a 

ood. condition of body, againſt the year 
ollowing. | | | 

- Heoughtto h 


| 


| 


; ave mares according to his 
ſtrength, as twelve or fifteen, or at moſt not 
above twenty. 9 

As to Foreign Horſes. The Spaniſb horſe, 
or Spaniſb jennet, is a creature of great fire, 
of a middle ſtature, and generally well 


made in his head, body, and legs; and 


though his buttocks are ſomewhat long, yet 
they-are ſtrong and well ſhaped. 
After one of theſe horſes has been well 
taught, there is none make a better ſhow 
upon the parade; but he is not a horſe that 
will hold long in his full ſtrength, becauſe 
he hath rather too much ſpirit ; for about 
half a mile, there is not a ſwifter cteature in 
a race, but then his ſtrength fails 
A Spaniſb horſe is not generally thought 
fit for action, till he is ſix years old, far 
they are not till that time grown to their full 
perfection or beauty, and their too great 
fire or metile is not till then abated ſuffici- 
ent to render him ſerviceable. | 
The laſt thing that is compleat in Spaniſb 
. horſes, is the creſt ; the horſes of this breed 
are, naturally inclined to bound and to make 
faults, raiſing all four feet at once from the 
eie but their limbs being weak and 
mall, they are very ſubject to be ſinew- 
ſtrained, or otherwiſe lamed, in a ſhort 
time after they are fit for ſervice. 8 
No kind of horſe has ſuch open noſtrils, 
nor ſnort more. in all his goings, than the 
| Spaniſh horſe; his trot is ſomewhat long, 


] 


ing him up and down for an hour after | 


5 
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difficult leſſons with agility enough: they 
high; but they are ſtrong, and better for 


them are not to be liked, yet the deformi- 


— — — . — ew BE —⅛¾ 
: 


be ranked yh chem chat are of Wn 


dle ſtature, but their limbs are much better 
knit together, and are of a much ſtronger, 


natural Exgliſb horſe, except that their heads 
are ſomewhat ſlenderer, like the Iriſb hobby; 
but their necks and creſts are raiſed vpright, 
and very ſtrong :. their ears are very 
| and mal. and their backs capable ara 


| A 
irregular or waving, for which reaſon ſome 


pace or amble. 

The German Horſe, Theſe . 
for the moſt part very tall, and large of 
body, not very beautiful in make, but ſeem 
to be of great ſtrength, and being brought 
into the manage, perform ſome of the molt 


gallop very ſlow or heavy, and trot very 
the draught or burden, than the ma- 


n 
"The Hungarian Horſe, Theſe horſes are 
erally arr noſed, and have thick heads, 
Rur e eyes, broad jaws, but narrow noſtrils; | 
8 manes are rough and thick, 7 14 
reaching near the ground; their tails, in 
like manner, are buſhy and long; for the | 
moſt part of lean and thin bodies, and 
weak paſterns : but although ſome part of | 


ties are generally ſo well put together, that, 
taken all together, the horſes are : agreeable 
enough. 

They are of a tolerable good cou 
will endure labour and fatigue, and for chat 
reaſon are ſerviceable in war. 

The Swediſb Horſe. | Theſe are of mall 
ſtature, their ſhape indifferent, and are of 
but ſmall ſervice. 

The horſes natural' to Sweden, are, for 
the moſt part, either white, dun, or pyed, 
and wall-eyed ; ſo that unleſs they are im- 

roved by other breeds, they are not to 


eſteem. 
The Poliſb Horſe, Theſe. are much like: 


the Daniſh horſe,” and are generally about 
the fize of the Span jennet, are of a mid 


make, than the Spamſb ones. 
This horſe is in many reſpects like dur 


* 


„and | 
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ing any weight; their chines are broad, 
and their, hoofs are judged to emed 


| thoſe of any horſe —.— world. 


They are very good ſor a journey, and G 
with endure long ones, with more __ than 
any other horſes. > 

Flanders Horſes. Theſe, differs in hace 


but little from the German breed, they are 


tall in ſtature, have ſhort and thick heads, 


bodies dee P and long, buttocks round and 
flat, their le 


gs thick and rough. 


Theſe horſes and the mares of 125 — 


] kind, are eſteemed chiefly for the draught. 


in which, for ſtatelineſs, they excel moſt 
horſes in .Europe ; bunt are to be rejected 
ea the ſaddle, being both austin and un- 
eaſy. 

The Flanders horſe and mare boch . 
a hard trot, but are much uſed in the > 
neſs with us in England. 

The Neapolitan Horſe. Theſe borſes are. 
highly eſteemed for their ſtrength and cou- 
rage, which, 2 with their gentle diſ- 


His limbs are ſtrong, and well knit to- 
gether ; his pace is lofty, and he is very 
docile for the performance of any exerciſe ; 


but a nice eye may diſcover that his legs art 


ſomething too ſmall, which ame be his 
only imperfeQion, '- 

He may be | known by his head, which 
is: long, lean, and lender, bending. from 


the eyes to the noſtrils, like ahawk's beak ; 
pl alſo has a very ea and a ſharp 


"The Sardinian Hoke: : Theſe, And thoſe 


of Corfica, very much reſemble the Neapoli- 
tan, but are ſomewhat ſhorter bodied; and 
of a more fiery diſpoſition; but by good 


management may be brought to very good 
_ difcipline = 


\ Turkiſh c T heſe horſes are cavary 


' nally natives of Greece, and bear an extraor- 


dinary price with us, partly becauſe of their 


extraordinary beauty, and partly | becauſe 


of the great ae of bringing them 
n 
These Turkih {horſes 1150 ew heads, 
| fomewhatlike u ones, beautiful fore 
5 ö ae ug "OO. 
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hands, 2 and ſtraĩ ht limbs, rather ſmall 
than large, are of à moſt delicate ſhape, 
their pace is genteel and graceful, and be- 
ſides they are horſes of good ſpiri. 

Their coats are ſmooth and ſhort, and 
their hooſs long and narrow, which is a ſign 
of ſwiſtneſs; in à word, they are horſes of 
great beauty, COuta e and ſpeed. 1 f. 


Their colour is, for the moſt part, grey 


or flea-bitten, though there are ſome of 
a bright bay colout; but moſt of theſe we 
have now iu England are grey, f 
- Engliſþ Horſes.” The true, bred Eugliſb 
horſe, has been accounted a creature of great- 
ſtrength and ſpirit, and he has been, by 
ſome authors, repreſented as of a very large: 


ſize 3 but at preſent we have hardly any: | 


that can be called a true bred Exgliſb horſe; 
or that can be ſaid to be the offspring of 
an horſe and mare, that were both lineally 
deſcended from the original race of this 


country: unleſs ve may account thoſe | 


horſes to be ſuch that are bred wild in ſome 
foreſts, and among mountains. 7 

Among them, perhaps the mares and 
horſes were both of the firſt Engliſb race, 
without mixture: however, it is not cer- 
tain, but ſome horſes of foreign countries, 
of which many have been, and ſtill! are, 
frequently brought over, were turned into 


thoſe wild places, as convenient paſture, 


and have mixed with the natives of Bri- 


Jain. | PLE SS 4 ; % 4 
However, | ſeeing we cannot ſeek for 
Engliſh horſes any where elſe than in foreſts, 
and wild places, we will ſuppoſe thoſe to 
be the true bred Engliſb race of horſes. 
Theſe we find to antwer the character, ſo 
far as relates to ſtrength and good ſpirit; 
but they are not large, though very hardy, 
and will always keep good fleſn on their 
backs, and thrive where other horſes can 
ein lie n 
It is not improbable but that the race 
might have been much larger than they 
now are, becauſe in the firſt time they were 
at liberty to range any where, and take 
their pleaſure where ãt pleaſed them beſt, 
becauſe all grounds then lay open, or elſe 
there were but very fewincloſures, in com- 


o 
a % 


. | will he be in ſtature. 
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pari ſon to what there are now. And when, 
they had that plentiful. ſhare of food, we 
may naturally imagine that their bodies 
were much larger than they are at preſent; 
for it is a certain rule, that the leſs ſhare 
of nouriſhment any creature has during the 
time of its growth, ſo much the ſmallee 


| 


' 


But there are now very few of this wild 
ſort in uſe, in compariſon to what there 
were a hundred and fifty, or two hundred 
years ago; and thoſe that are now taken 
up, are not eaſily tamed : but when they 
are once diſciplined,.. they will endure 
more labour than any horſes in the known 
part of the world. 
- Iriſh Hobbies. Theſe are alſo of a wild 
breed, and are generally well made, much 
after the manner of the Engliſb wild horſes ; 
they have fine heads, ſtrong necks, and well 
turned bodies, quick eyes, good limbs, and 
other good qualities, ſufficient to. recom- 
mend them; are briſk and courageous, and 
very ſure footed : but both theſe are ſub. 
ject to ſtart, which, I ſuppoſe; proceeds 
from their wild way of living, where they 
have not had the opportunity of knowing 
or ſeeing any thing but trees or buſhes, 
and therefore every thing elſe ſeems ſtrange 
and ſhocking to them. | 
But if they happen to be young, when 
taken from the foreſt; or other wild paſ- 
| tures, this may probably be overcome; but 
if they are not ſo, then I judge it impoſſi- 
ble ever to break them to it; for they hav- 
ing never known any thing but wild ſcenes, 
and been a long time habituated to them, 
every thing that differs from them, will 
| ſeem ſtrange, if not monſtrous, and will 
ſtrike: them with fear and horror, never ta 


be corrected. ** 

Me are informed that theſe Iriſb horſes are 
10 wild, that the only way of taking them, 
is by aſſembling a great number of eople 
together, and driving the whole ſtud, both 
horſes and mares, colts and fillies, into a 
bog, where they caſt halters over the heads 
of thoſe they think fit for ſervice, letting 
the others run again into the country. 
| ©, Qur Engliſh horſes in foreſts are not taken 
3M 2 with 


| 
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with leſs labour, for many artful devices 
muſt be uſed, and a'great' deal of labour 
too is required in the taking them. 

And after all, great care muſt be taken 
that they have moſt gentle uſage, to make 
them as -familiar as poſſible; and at the 
firſt, not letting them have any thing to 
eat, but what we feed them with out of 
the hand, till they are grown very well ac- 
quainted with their keepers. 

It is not to be expected that they will all 
of a ſudden quit their wildneſs, but thus 


feeding them, and keeping them awake for 


ſome time, will tame them by degrees. 

It ought to be obſerved, both in the 
taming or teaching of horſes, that they are 
to be uſed with tenderneſs, rather than 
roughneſs, and no paſſionate perſon ought 
to be concerned in their breaking or ma- 


nagement; but a man that undertakes this 


buſineſs ought to be patient, and a maſter of 
reaſon ; and for want of theſe qualifications 
being put in practice in the management of 
them, many a good horſe has been ſpoiled, 


having either been puſhed on by the paſ- 


fion of the rider to over-ſtrain them- 
ſelves, or elſe to ſtart and fly out of the 
way, at the leaſt touch of a whip or ſpur, 
and thereby endanger the rider; or to hate 
the rider, and take every opportunity of 
doing him a miſchief, either in mounting, 
or when he is on his back, or at diſmount- 
ing. 
| There are many inſtances to prove that 
horſes have a memory, and will reſent inju- 
ries that have been offered them. I have 
known fome horſes would not ſtand ſtill to 
be ſhod by a farrier, of whom they have be- 
fore received ſome violent uſage; when at 
the ſame time would freely ſuffer them- 


felves to be ſhod by ſtrangers. Others have 


been ſo provoked at the ſight of a farrier, 


with a leather apron, that they have endea- | 


youred all they could to do him a miſchief, 
either by biting or kicking. Nor are we 
without the knowledge of melancholy ac. 


eidents that have happened to grooms, | 
vho have uſed their horſes with too much 


feverity. | 


1 mall conclude what has been ſaid ol 


. 


foreign horſes, the natural bred EANH⁰i 
horſes, and Iriſb hobbies, with ſaying; that 


| when we ſee a fine horſe now a-days which 


was foaled in Exgland, and bred of a mate 
and horſe that was like wiſe bred in the ſame 
place, we cannot be certain that ſuch 4 
horſe is of a true Exgliſß breed; unleſs we 
could know farther of his generation; his 
| rt or grandam might, perhaps, be 
| h foreigners. De WAG 62 RNS 
But we fay thus much of horſes which 
have been foaled or bred in England, though 
they are the offspring of foreigners, they 
will be ſtronger, and have à better ſpirit, 
than af the ſame had been abroad; becauſe 
the food in England for ' horſes is more 
| hearty and nouriſhing, ' than in any other 
country in Ezrope, 1 our graſs, 
which is the principal food for horſes, is in 
greater plenty in Britain and Ireland, than 
in any other European nation beſides. * - 
For which reaſon in the hotter countries, 
they are forced, for want of graſs, to cul- 
tivate clover, ſaintfoin, Sc. and feed their 
horſes with theſe and chopt ſtraw and corn; 
but chopt firaw is only for them when 
they are grown fit for uſe, they having only 
during their firſt two or three years, clover, 
Ginefoin; S.. ov ator yp bes 
Of the croſs ſtrains of horſes. It is well 
known, that in Britain have been bred 
| horſes of all kinds beforementioned, which 
have not only been as good as thoſe bred 
in their reſpective countries, but have been 
| —_— to exceed them in ſtrength and 
beauty TF1 
But this ſhould: be remembered, that of 
every kind of horſe mentioned before, it has 
been thought proper in our trading, ſport- 
ing, and warlike country, to compofe out 
of the variety, ſuch horſes as may prove 
uſeful to every ſort of buſineſs.” + 
We have ſome for carrying burdens, 
fome for the road, ſome ſor hunting, others 
for ambling, and others for the coach and 
other carriages; ſome likewiſe for racing, 
and ſome for the manage, to be trained 
either for the war, or diverſion of great 
mene gd {nods e 


As to the mixing of breeds, ſome are of 


pPpinion, 
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opinion, that ſuch horſes deſigned to be 
trained for the war, ſhould be bred from a 


| Neapolitan ſtallion, and an Engliſh mare, or 
of a Turkiſh ſtallion, and an Engliſh mare. 


The next breed to be deſired, is between 


a Turkiſh ſtallion, and a Neapolitan mare, 


which produce a fine race and of great va- 
lue. "x | | 44 | ; 


Some ſay that ſtallions of Corfica and Sar- 


Ainia, coupled with Turtiſo mares, will 

produce a fine breed; and that the Spaniſh 
Jennet, and Flanders mare, produce an ex- 
cellent offspring.” 


© But this we are certain of, that any of p 


the aforeſaid kinds of horſes covering true 
born Engliſh mares, will beget a better colt 
or filly, than if they had coupled with their 
own race, in their own country. 

And there is good reaſon for this, be- 
cauſe no race of horſes in the world have 
ſuch hearty - feedings as thoſe of Britain, 
where liberty renders every farmer capa- 
ble of cultivating his' lands, and provid- 
ing plentifully for himſelf, aud all about 
him. e 1 | 

This cauſes all of our breed to be ſtrong 
and hearty, and when the mare is ſo, the 
race that proceeds from her muſt be fo 
much better as ſhe is ſtronger than the 


mares that are fed in other countries, 


where the 'provender is more coarſe, and 
teſs nouriſhing. 125 ee 
As to the breeding of horſes for racing, 
ſome gentlemen chuſe to put a Barbary 
horſe to an Engliſh mare; others will have 
both the fires and dam to be Barbs; others 
again are for coupling the Barbary horſe 


with the Turkiſh mare, and indeed any of | pr 


theſe couplings do produce horſes of great 


ſpeed. . 8 
The croſs ſtrains of horſes we now have, 
are not to be numbered; but if we were 
to trace the breeds of the beſt running 
horſes, we ſhould find them to proceed 
from ſuch mixtures. | | 


The many horſe races, ſo frequently the | 


diverſion of our Engliſh nobility and gen- 


try, are chiefly performed by ſuch mixtures 


in breed. ; 


For though one hocſe truly bred of one 


| 


- 


* 
; 


our Engh/b 


. 
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particular country, may be ſwifter than 


another, yet if he wants ſtrength he will 
be a loſer in the courſe, and will fall from 


his ſpeed if the courſe happens to be wet 


and heavy; but the coupling beforemen- 


tioned, when brought together by a man 
of right judgment that way, may produce 
ſomething admirable at Newmarket, &c. 
As to hunting-horſes, which are chiefly 
the delight of the Eugliſb gentry, theſe 
ought to be nimble, full of courage, and 
Fhe original of the beſt we know, have 
roceeded from a croſs ſtrain, . between the 
Turkiſh ſtallion, and Engliſh mare; and 


* 


there is great reaſon for this opinion, ſince 
we are already certain of the ſtrength of 
bred mares, and the good cou-- 
rage and ſwiftneſs of the Turkiſh and Bar- 


bary horſes. 

But every one who breeds ſuch horſes, 
has his peculiar fancy; they employ ſome 
favourite ſtallion, or favourite mare to raiſe 
a breed from, and are different in opinion 
about this: one of any particular breed will 


not be ſo good as another, although the 


ſame care ſhould be taken in the coupling 
the ſire and the dam. | 

All that can be ſaid is, that a ſtallion of 
vigour and fpeed ought to be choſen, and 
a mare of a ſtrong and healthful body; and 
from ſuch coupling may be expected well 
bred horſes of ſtrength and courage. 

The pad or ambling horſe, is chiefly de- 
fired for ladies; to produce ſuch, let the 


fire be a Turk, and the dam a Scotch poney, 
or 1ri/þ hobby, and theſe between them will 


oduce a race that will be natural pacers. 
And again, a Turtiſb fire, and an Engliſh 
mare of a ſmall ſize, will naturally fall into 

a pace or an amble. | 
Then as for the burthen or pack; the 
German horſe will be a good fire for a Flax- 
ders or Flemiſh dam; theſe will produce a 
breed ſtrong and tall, fic either for carry- 
ing rome weights, or war. 3 
If one of this breed happens to be trained 


for the army, his rider, with his accoutre- 
ments, will hardly be lefs than thirty ſtone. 


The Northamptonſhire breed of horſes are 
generally 
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generally coveted for this. uſe, the origi» 
nal of which came from a mixture of the. 


kind before mentioned. | 


Theſe are alſo good for the draught, ei- 
their in the coach or cart, and many have 


been of the opinion, that the mares. of this 


breed are as ſerviceable in ſtrength and ac- 
tion, as the horſes: and the ſtallions and 
mares of this croſs ſtrain are rather prefer- 
able to the original ſires or dams; being 
more habituated to the food of the coun- 
try, or as one may ſay, naturalized to the 
Engliſh provender, than thoſe. that came 
from their reſpective native countries. 
The croſſing of ſtrains, or coupling one 
horſe with another, has of late ſo much im- 


proved our breed in England, that we 
have them now of all ſorts, and for all uſes, 


in more perfection, than any other country 
in the world. | | 
Some Engliſh authors have obſerved, that 
the beſt horſes are rather from the croſs- 
ſtrain, than immediately from the natural 


— 


breed of any country, for our Exg/iſh mares. 


mend the breed; they ſtrengthen. the joints 
of the Spaniſh jennet, the ſlenderneſs of the 


limbs of the Turk or Barb, and the too long 


and rough hair about the paſtern of the 
Spaniſh breed. 


In the latter caſe when the hairs are 
long upon the paſterns, it would be difficult 
for their keepers to preſerve them from the 


malanders or ſeratches, which the Flan- 
ders horſe or mare is frequently attended 


off, 


taking up part of the ſkin, and if it return 
quickly to the body, and. become ſmooth, 
it is a ſign of his vigour and youth; and, on 
the contrary, if it remains ſome time with- 
out returning to the part whence it was 
pulled, it is a ſign that the horfe is either 
old or infirm, but if on the contrary, he is 
fit for buſineſs. | 17 817 

Another way to try if a horſe be young 
or old, is to take the ſtern or tail, next the 
buttock, between the finger and thumb, 


and preſſing that part hard, if they find the 


with, unleſs that hair. was ſinged or bufnt 


As for the age of. a ſtallion ; ſome adviſe. 
to try the age and courage of a itallion, by. 
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| joint there bigger or more prominent than 


the joints of the tail (as big perhaps as a ha» 
zle nut, or thereabouts, they conclude the 


| horſe to be under ten years old; but if that 


joint be equal with the other joints in che 
tail, they ſuppoſe the horſe to be paſt that 


Another way is, to examine the horſe's 
eyes, whether they be full ; his body, whe- 
ther or not ĩt is in good condition ; as alſo 
whether he has courage; if his coat be 


ſmooth, and if the hollow of his eyes be 


full; for if all theſe meet together, expert 
jockies conclude a horſe is young. * bf fit 
for generation. See Ac or 4 Hors, 
Mak, STALLION,.. S ru. 
STALKING-HORSE; without which 
there is no getting to ſhoot at ſome fowl, by, 
reaſon of their ſhyneſs, which ſtalking-horſe 
ſhould be ſome old jade trained up for that 
| purpoſe, who will gently, and as you would 
have him, walk up and down in the water 
which way you pleaſe, flodding and eating 
of the graſs that grows therein. See Plate 
XV. and ArTicLE TUuxNELI-N ZT. 
Tou muſt ſhelter yourſelf and gun be- 
hind his fore-ſhoulder, bending your body 


low by his ſide, and keeping his body full 


between you and the fowl ; being within 
ſhot, take your level from before the ſore- 
part of the horſe, firing as it were between 
the horſe's neck and the water, which is 
much.better than firing under his belly, be- 
ing leſs perceiveable, _ FOTO, 
"Bur by reaſon of the trouble and time that 
a real ſtalking-horſe will take up, to make 
fit for this purpoſe, you may make an arti- 
ficial one, of ſome pieces of old canvas, ſha- 
ped like a horſe, with his head bending 
downward as if grazing ; it may be ſtuffed 
with any light matter, and painted of the 
colour of a horſe, of which the beſt is 
brown, and in the middle let it be fixed to a 
ſtaff, with a ſharp iron at the end, to ſtick it 
into the ground as you ſce occaſion, ſtanding 
faſt while you take your level. 3 
It muſt alſo be ſo portable, that you may 
with eaſe bear it with one hand, and move 
it ſo as ĩt may ſeem to graze as you go. 
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ſemuſt neither be too low nor too bigh in roll up the engine, and keep it for another 


ſtature, ſor the firſt will not hide your body, 
and the other will be apt to ſcare away the | I 
e | s engines before mentioned, are to be uſed 


A 


fowl. | 


You may, inſtead of this ſtalking-horſe, | 
form out of canvas painted, an ox or cow 1 
this change is very proper, after you have | 
ſo beaten the fowl with your ſtalking-horſe, 


that they begin to find out the deceit (as it 


frequently happens): then yo 


ten, and by this method continue your 


Ia low fenny grounds, the ſtalking with | 
or elſe bind it on the part; then burn the 
upper leather of an old ſhoe, and ſtrew 


ſtags or red deer is very proper, where ſuch 
deer do'uſually feed, and are more familiar 
with the fowl, and ſo feed nearer them than 
either the ox, horſe, or cow: which ſtalk- 
ing-ſtag, or deer, are-formed out of canvas 
painted, with the natural horns of ſtags fix- 
ed thereon, and the colour ſhould bepainted 
ſo lively, as thatthe fowl cannot diſcern the 
deceit, by which means you will come with- 
in a much nearer diſtance. | | 
There are likewiſe other engines tn ſtalk 
withal, ſuch as an artificial tree, buſh, or 
ſhrub, which may be made into ſmall wands, 
and with painted canvas made into the form 
of the body of a tree, as a willow, poplar, 
or ſuch trees as'grow by rivers, and water- 
fides, which are the'belt © — 
If you ſtalk with a buſh or ſhrub, they 
muſt not be ſo tall as your tree, but much 
thicker;| whick may be made either of one 
entite buſh, or of divers buſhes interwoven 
one with another, either with ſmall withy- 
wands, cord or packthread, that may not 
be diſcerned : and let not your buſh exceed 
the height of a man, but be thicker than 


four or five inches, with a ſpike at the bot- 


tom to Rick inte the ground, whilſt you take 
your-level. | ; | ; 25 n 4 | 

I you deſign theſe artificial ſtalking en- 
gines for fowls that flock together, eſpeci- 
ally ow too 


: water-fowl, they will ſoon gr 


u may ſtalk 


with an ox or cow, till the horſe be for- 
Sc. happens to be cut or hurt, fill the cut 


full of the wool of a hare or rabbet, and. 


erafey for thoſe that are unſtuffed ; but for 


s, woedcocks, and the like, there 


cannot be a more uſeful and cheaper way, 
than to uſe thoſe that are unſtuffed ; for 


for when you have made the ſhot, you may | 


— 


— 


„ 


| "STARE, 


; occaſion. 


Take notice, 'that theſe feverid ſorts of 


only in the morning, or late in the evening, 


and are more proper for water than land- 
fowl; for when the ſun is up, its reflection 
ſooner diſcovers the imperfections of the 
| engine, which are better hidden by the 
- water, | 


. 


STANCHING Broop; in caſe a horſe, 
hold it in ſome time with your hand, or 


the aſhes among the wool, and Jetit lie on 
for twenty-four hours, and it will ſtanch 


the bleeding. Or, 


Boil together honey, wax, turpentine, 
ſwine's. greaſe, aud wheaten-flour, ſtirring 
and mixing them well together, till they 
are become an ointment, then take it off 
the fire, and put it up in a gallipot for uſe ; 
but if the cut be of any conſiderable depth, 


put in a tent of flax, or linen cloth dipped 
the 


in the ointment, and lay a plaiſter o 

ſame over it, letting it lie on twenty - four 
hours. - 
Ik a horſe happens to bleed violently at 
the noſe, ſtamp betony in a mortar with: 
ſalr, and put it into his noſe, applying it 


to the wound and it will ſtop it: but if he 


be taken ſuddenly in the highway, Sc. and 
you cannot get the herb, ſcrape a felt 
hat or piece of woollen cloth with a Knife, 
and apply it to the part, and it will ſtanch. 


A bird kept for his 
I  whiſthng; . but the 


STARLING, 


great fault generally is, that they get them 
too much fledged. our of the neſt, which. 
makes them generally retain ſo much of 


their own harſh notes; ſuch therefore as 


would have them good, and void their own 


natural. ſpeaking tone, muſt take them 


from the old ones at two or three days old; 


and this ſhould be done; by all birds tha: 
you deſign to learn to whiſtle or ſpeak, or 


* 


STE 


would have learn of another bird by hang! {| 


ing under his cage. | 

STARS; are diſtinguiſhing marks i in the 
foreheads of horſes, and they are uſually 
made either white, black, or red. | 
; The method of making W e * as fol- 
os: | 

If you would have a white one in his 

forehead, or indeed in any other part of his 
body, firſt, with a razor, ſhave away the 
hair, of the width or bigneſs that you would 
have the ſtar to be; then take a little oil of 
vitriol in an oyſter ſhell, and dip a feather or 
piece of ſtick into it, for it will eat both li- 
nen and woollen, and juſt wet it all over the 
place that you have ſhaved, and it will eat 
away the root of the hairs, and the next 
that come will be white. It need not be 
done above once, and may be healed up 
with copperas-water, and green ointment. 
* STARTING, in the manage a horſe is 
ſaid to be ſtarting, ſkittiſn, or timorous, 
that takes every obzect he ſees to be other- 
wiſe than it is. 

This fault is moſt common to horſes that 
have defects in their eyes: you ſhould never 
beat a ſtarting horſe 1n his conſternation, but 
get him to advance gently to the object | 
that alarms him. 

STAY. To ſtay the hand; to ſtay or ſul- | 
tain a horſe, is to hold the bridle firm and 
high. 

We likewiſe ſtay or ſuſtain a horſe with 
the in- leg or the in- heel, when he ns N 
his eroupe 80 before” his OGG upon 
volts. 


We ſtay a vors in when we hinder | 
him to traverſe, when we ride him equally, | 


keeping him always ſubject, ſo that his 
croupe cannot ſlip out, and he can loſe 
neither his cadence nor his ground, but 
marks all his times equal. 

STEP 'any LEAP} is one of the ſeven 
airs, or artificial motions of a horſe, being, 
as it were, three airs; for the pace or ſtep 
in terra s terra, the raiſing is a corvet, and 
the leap finiſhes the whole. 

The ſteps put che horſe upon the hand, 
and gives him a riſe to leap like one that 
' rugs before he leaps, and ſo many Ps 


" nr ———— — Eu ei „ 22 Pay 


| 


* — 
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ki gher than he that every time 2 legp. ; 
For leaps. of all kinds, give no help with 
your legs at all, only hold him — the 
bridle- hand when he riſes before, that fo he 
may riſe the higher behind; and when he 
begins to riſe the higher behind, then put 
vour bridle-hand a little forwards to hold 
him up before, and ſtay him there upon 
the hand, as if he hung in the air; and 


time the motion of your bridle- hand, ſo. 
as that you may take him, as if he were 
a ball upon the bound, which is the great 


eſt ſecret of all in leaping a horſe right, 
STERN, [with Hunters! the tail of a 
greyhound or a wolf. 
- STEW, is a kind of fſh-pond, contrived 
for ſerving the daily uſe of a family, ſo that 


with little trouble the houſe may be furniſh- 


ed with fiſh at any time. | 
This ſhould be ſo fituated as to be near 


the chief manſion-houſe, and incloſed, the 


better to be defended from robbers. 

If you have two great waters of thtee or 
for acres a- piece, it will be proper to have 
four ſtews, of two rods wide and three rods 
long each. 

In the making of theſe the fides ſhould be 
cut down ſloping, carrying the bottom in a 
continual decline from end to end, ſo as you 
may have a convenient mouth, as horſe- 
ponds have, for the tak ing out your nets 
when you have drawn for fiſh ; and if you 
have room enough you may make a mouth 
at both ends, and the deepeſt part ſhould be 
in the middle, by which means your net 


| may be drawn backwards or forwards, and 


the fiſh ſhould not have ſuch ſhelter * a 
depth under a head will be, 

Add to this, that we fiſh wich delight! in 
coming upon the ſhoals, and in all Nababi- 
lity thrive the better. 

Theſe may chiefly be reſerved for carp, 


but not abſolutely z' and if you ; perceive 


your tench and perch to encreaſe and prof- - 
per, you may make leſſer ſtews to ſerve 
them a part, and ſo you may have them 
when , you pleaſe, without dad a tithe the 


other filh. 


But remember this, that perch. will ſcarce 
live 1a ſtews and ſmall water, in hot = 
| | er 


8 11 


cher, but will pine, [grow lean and thin, if { 


not die 3 ſo that the ſtews are to be their 
winter quarters, but in the ſummer they 
ſhould be in green gonds. 1458 
 STICKLE-BACK ; this fiſh is ſmall, 
prickly and without ſcales, and not worth 
minding, but that he is an excellent bait 


for trouts, eſpecially if his tail be turned 


round on the hook, at which a trout will 
bite more cagerly than at penk, roach or 
The loach is alſo a good bait at the 
ſtickleback, provided you place either right 
on the hook. be | wy | 

And that you ma 


ö \ 


do it, take this obſer- 


vation, that the nimble turning of the penk, | 


minnow, loach, or ſtickle- back, is the per- 
ſection of that ſort of fiſhing. 
That you may do it che better, take no- 
tice that you muſt put the hook into the 
mouth of any of the aforeſaid baits, and 
out at their tail, tying him faſt with white 
thread a little above it, in ſuch ſort that he 
may turn; after this ſew up his mouth and 
e i 
This way of baiting is very tempting to 
large trouts, and ſeldom fail the angler's 
expectation. This fiſh is in ſome places 
called a bandſtickle. mY | | 
- STIFLE 1n a Horss, al muſcle, or 
that part of the hind-leg which advances 
towards his belly, and is a moſt dangerous 
part to receive a blow upon. 
STIFLING, is a malady that accidental-- 
ly befals a horſe either by ſome ſtrain, by 
leaping, or by a flip in the ſtable, or on 
travelling, or elſe by ſome blow or ſtroke, 
which puts out the ſtifle- bone, or niueh 


hurts and ſtrains the joint. | 
The fign of this is by the diſlocated bone 
bearing itſelf out, which will make him go 
lame, and unwilling: to touch the ground 
but only with his toes, till it be put in 
in. n * 
"he common method of cure is to ſwim | 
the horſe in ſome deep water or pond, till 
he ſweats about his ears, which will put the 
bone into its right place again, and when 
de is thought to have ſwam enough, to take ; 
bim out of the water and to throw an od 


1 
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well warmed by the fire, 


STS 


blanket over him, to prevent him from 
taking cold, and lead him . 

Then begin in the able ; hey put a 
wooden wedge of the breadth of a ſixpence 
between the toe and the ſhoe, on the con- 
trary foot behind, and when they find him 
thoroughly dry anoint the part aggrieved 
with hen's greaſe, or oil of turpentine, 
and ſtrong beer, of equal parts alike, 
ml ſhaken and mixed together in a 
It is to be well chafed in with the hand, 
one holding at the ſame time a hot bar of 
iron or fire - ſhovel, to make it fink in the 
better : or you may apply to it brandy and 
3 ſoap, and ſtrong beer, mixed to · 


ge | | 
Or, tie dowa the horſe's head to the man- 


er, and faſten a cord to the paſtern of the 
ſtifled-leg, and draw his leg forwards, ſo 
| that the bone will come right by being 
helped with the hand; keep it in this poſi- 
| tion exactly, and tie the other end of the 
cord to the rack, ſo that the horſe may not 
pull his leg back ſo as to diſlocate the bone 
or an hour or two, till after it has been 
| ſettled and drefſed. - | 
Then having ready melted pitch in a pot, 
dip a bit of a clout tied to a ſtick into the 
en anoint the ſtifling, with it, to the 
readth of three or four inches, and the 
lengeh 


; 
| 
| 


of ten; and immediately before the 


pitch can cool, having ready a ſtrong piece 


of canvas cut fit for the purpoſe, and very 
. ap it ſo neatly 
upon the place, that the bone cannot flip 


; 


out * 
| Take notice, that this plaiſter muſt not 


be long-ways towards the foot and flank ; 
but croſs-ways upon the joint, as it were 
about the thigh z for otherwiſe it cannot 
| hold in the bone. 7; 
When you have laid on the plaiſter, 
anoint it all over with the melted pitch, and 
| while it is warm, elap flax, the colour of 
the horſe, all over the outſide of the can- 


PR | Ke 
Let the plaiſter remain on till it falls off 
of itſelf; but if the bone be out, then put 


in a French rowel, a little below the ſtifling 
| ws © place, 
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1 by the author of Næuum Lumen Chirurguicum- 
and for the ſale of 5 a patient was pro- | 
U 


S 
place, and let it remain fifteen” days, and 
turn it once every day; at rhe end 0 fifreen' 
days take it out, and- heal op the onkee 


with een ointment. 5 Net 
STIFF  Lres, a eaſe in Horſes, wes | | 


which are alfo rennen ay, aa] 
or bruiſed legs. 

For the cure: take of ſpirit of wine 2 
quart ; oil of nuts, half a pint ; butter half 
a pound; put them into a glazed earthen 
pipkin and melt them, covering the veſſel 
with another that is lefs, exactly fitted to it, 
ſate the junctures well with clay, mixed 
with horſe-dung, or hair ; and after the ce- 
ment is dry, ſet the pot on a very gentle 
fire, and keep the ingredients beifing up, 


very ſoftly for the ſpace of eight or ten hours; 


then take off the pot and ſet it to ol: 
when uſed, rub the maſter ſine ws with your | 
hand till ir rows hot, then anoint it with 
this compoſition, chafing it in, ang! der 


4 


Peat the ſame every day. 


STIPTIC PowpER; is a reflrinibat 1 
ing of iron, commonly called Cole. 


atch's Stiptic Powder, after the name of | 


its inventor, Sir Fobx Colebatch. It is pre- 
1705 after the following manner: 2 
on what quantity of filing of iron you 
leak. e pour ſpirit of falt, fo as. to cover 
them to the height of three or four fingers, 
and let them ſtand ina gentle he eint of till 
the fermentation is over, and irit of 
ſalt is become ſweet; then pour off the Agri 
art, and evaporate in an iron or glaſs veſ- 
ſel, till half of ir is waſted ; then put it into 
an equal quantity of facchirum ſaturni, and 
evaporate It to a dry powder ; ; if the eva- 
poration be ſtopped at it's firſt becoming 
dry, it has exactly the eh of Cole- 
batch's Powder ; but if it be continued: 
longer, and the heat raiſed, it will turn 


red. 


This muſt be kept topped up very cloſe 
from the air, or elle it wilt imbibe, and ſo 
flow as to loſe its efficacy. ' 

Dr. Quincy tells us, that he was very well | 
informed that this was che ſtiptic that made 
ſo much noiſe in the world ſome years fince, 


S 1 


0 cured; exce the oil of vitriol was uſed 7" 
that, inſtead of the ſpirit of ſalt in this; 


and that the difference is very. inſignifi 


= | l 89 13 $29 mee att! . 


He ſays allo, chat he kept ſome of mis 


| by him, tilhe found a proper oppo 

to trx it, when an extraordinary — 4 hap< 
pened, by a blundering farrier cutting the 
; jugular artery of a very ſine young horſe's 
and that having ſtopped the fiox of blood, 
by griping hep part with his hand, tili the 
doctor Rad diſſolved ſome of this powder i in 
warm water, and with currier's ſhavings of 
leather dipped in it, he applied it to the 
part, not one drop of blood followed aſter- 
wards, andithe part was cally: aft in. 
carnated and healed u 


STIRRUP; à well Janown. iron- meg 
faſtened to a ſaddle with a thong of leather, 
for the rider to reſt his foot on: 

Let your ſtirrup- leather be ſtron Ab alſo 
| the ſtirrup-irons, which ſhould: faked 

large, that penn the ſooner quit t 
caſe of 4 fal!!! 4101 25972 2mm?! 16m 

Stirrup; is a 67 ths a rider's "anyone | 


poſed o ſome ſmall pieces of iron, forged 


| into bars, and level below, but arched: in 


the upper part by which f 10 are hung 
in ſtirrup- leathers. = Band a Dall 

Bear vigowully upon your tian when 
you have yourfoot in ity and hold the point 


of your Wbt Mgter than the he enk 
When you would ſtop your horſe you: 
| muſt bear upon the ſtirrups. 


Lou ſhould keep your right kinup half 
point ſofter than the left, for in combat 
the horſeman bears and refts more upon the 
right, and to facilitate the mounting of 
your horſe, the left er —_ be _ 
than the other... 18 8 
_ © 0o loſe one 's\ticruph, isto ſuffer themes 
dip. from the foot. 71 en enz! 
be ſtirrup foot, er the near fore foor, is 
the left foot behind. 

Stircup-leather,' is à lathe” or dong of 8 
leather, deſcending from the ſaddle, down 
oy the horſe's ribs, upon: which the ſtirrups 

ann.. {a i nf ien 
Sereer Beurer; 0 is an end ofilvigher: made 
faſt to the end of the ſuddle, to _— the 
9 


«6 


a 
Mirrops when the rider is alighted, and the 
 hotfe ſent to the ſtable * Ts fo 


= $STOMACH' SKINS; there are ſome 
foals under the age of | fix months, which, 
though their dams yield abundance of milk, 
decay; and have a cough, occafioned by 
certain/pellicles or little ſkins that breed in 
their ſtomachs, even to that degree as to 
obſtruct their breathing, and at laſt utterly | 
deftroy them. L „n Nein 40 464: {ot 
No cure this malady; take the bag where- 
in the foal came out of the belly of it's 
dam, and having dried it, give as much 
thereof in milk as you can take up with 
reh he EINE 
This remedy is alſo good for all diſeaſes 
that befal them while they are under ſix 
years of age: but if you cannot have the 


bag, then take the lungs of a young fox, 


| 
the.aforefaid powder. 
STONE Fatcox, a kind of hawk that 
Huilds her neſt on rocks. 
STONE-BRUISING, a misfortune that 
befals' the cods 
Nene nen 5 
For the cure: take honey and freſh but- 
ter, of each half a+ pound, melt them; to 
which add the juice of green coleworts, one 
2323 of rue picked from the 
ſtalks; # good handful; black ſoap, four 
ounces, and one pound of bean- flour; ſtamp N 
the rue in a marble mortar, then add the 


honey, and aſterwards the juice of cole- 
watts; butter and black ſoap; mix them p 


well without heat, and make a poultice 
with the bean flour, and apply it cold with 
a hog's bladder, and keep it on with a 
bandage tied about the horſe's back. | 
Hard ſwellings may be cured. by this 
method ; and removing the drefling once || 
a- day, and the quantity here preſcribed will 
probably be ſufficient to perfect the cure, 
| 9 applied frequently, © 
But i 

great inflammation, then add to the whole 
compoſition two drams of camphire, diſ- 
ſolved in three ſpoonfuls of the ſpirit of 
wine but if by the bruiſe the tumour be 


f you have reaſon to believe that there 


| 
dry and powder them, and uſe it inſtead of | | 
| 


of a horſe by divers acci- | 
F I them together till the vinegar be almoſt 


I and ulcerate the ſtones, 
the ſwelling be attended with a 


ſeuted in the ligaments that are above ay! 


* 
* 


. a 0 
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ſtone, chaſe the part with ſpitit of vine 
camphorated, and afterwards apply the fol- 
lowing cataplaſm or poultice, 1 15 


is 
matter generated in the ſtones, ſpread en- 
piaſtrum divinam on very ſoft leather, about 
the bigneſs of the palm of your hand, .and 


lay it upon the part affected, even where 


the matter ſeems to be ſeated, and then ap- 


| Ply the poultice, and if the matter be ei- 


ther actually generated, or ready to be form- 
ed, the plaiſter will draw it. # | 
Tou mult take the plaiſter off once a- day 
and wipe it, but you need not change it; 
and by following this method tlie horſe may 
be cured without gelding, 
The horſe muſt be let blood both at the 
inning and end of the cure. | 
STONES-SWELLING, 7ſin Horſes] 
STONES-HARDENING, Sa malady te 
which they are incident. Se the article 
unh Ea MID en n 
For the cure: take yellow wax, freſh 
butter, and oil of olives, of each half a- 
pound; ſtrong vinegar, half a pints boil 


conſumed, then take the veſſel off the fire, 
and put in an ounce of camphire powdered; 
make a poultice and apply it to the ſwelled 
cods ; let it lie on four hours, then lay on 
another poultice upon the firſt, without 
tak ing off the former or uncovering the part. 
If the inflammation be but a ſimple one, 
it will aſſwage the ſwelling and abate the 
ain; but if the ſwelling ſhould continue 
after the heat and pain is removed, and the 


cods do hang down very low, it is a ſign 


that the horſe is troubled with a hydrocele, 
that is, when by a relaxation of the 
ritonæum, the cods are filled with water, 


which having been too long retained in the 


part, by reaſon of the great difficulty of ex- 
pelling it through the pores, may corrupt 
For the cure of this ſort of ſwelling, or 
hydrocele, make a fort of gruel and barley- 
meal and ' vinegar, and when it is almoſt 


boiled, and half the quantity of chalk, with 
a ſufficient quantity of oil of roſes and 


quinces, and two handsful of falt, apply 
3 this 


810 | 

his remedy as hot as you can endure it 
with your hands, and bind it on very Care- 
fully: * „ nnn . 
Or, boil a ſufficient pings 
lees of wine, till they are ſoft and tender, 
then pound them to-a:maſh,. to every pound 
of which add a quarter of an ounce of caſ- 


Toreum in fine powder; incorporate: them 


well together, and ſew two pounds of them 


up in à bag large enough to cover the 
ſtones; firſt anoint the cods with ointment 


of the oil of roſes, and then lay on the bag 
as hot as you can ſuffer it to lay on the bac 
of your hand, binding it on as well as you 


can; let it lie on for twenty-four hours; 


then heat the bag again in the ſame lees of 
wine in which the beans were boiled, and 
lay it on again; repeat this continually till 
the ſwelling be abated, _ 

If the peritoneum, or rim that holds the 
entrails, be relaxed, the guts will fall into 
the cods,. which will appear viſible. In this 
eaſe you muſt firſt endeavour to put up the 
fallen guts, and then apply the following 
fomentation : 4 ** a 

Take of the bark of the pomegranate 
and oak trees, green oak-apple, Cyprus 
nuts, barberries and ſomach, of each two 
ounces :. anniſe. and fennel ſeeds, of each 
an ounce, camomile melitot, and pome- 

ative flowers, of each a handful; and 


powder of crude-allum four ounces ; put 


them into a bag large enough to cover the 
horſe's cods (and if this quantity be not ſuf- 
ficient double it) ſew it up after the manner 
of a quill, and put the firſt quantity with a 


quarter of a peck (or half for the double} of 


| beans in a pot of ſloe wine, or ſome thick 


of beans in 


| 


red wine, and boil them for _ gg of . 


two- hours ; then apply the bag 
hot to his cods or ſtones, cleverly faſtening 
it on with-a bandage, put round the flanks, 
and tied on the rump: Continue this 
application for ſome time, heating the 
quilted bag afreſh every time in the ſame 
liquor, EA | 

But after you have put up the guts, the 
fureſt way is to geld the horſe, for then the 
cods will ſhrink. up, and the guts will not 
any more come down ĩnto them. | 


erately 


— 


| the horſe, and on the rupture, letting 


0 


— 4 


(is 7 "FF 
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But if it be girupt 


enneſs, which is when 


or caul, whieh holds up the entrails, is 


broken, or over- ſtrained, or ſtretehed, ſo 
that the guts fall down either in his cods 
or flank : then uſe the following remedy: 
Take common pitch, dragon " 
powder of bole-armoniac,.. maſtic, and 
frankincenſe, of each one ounce, make a 
plaiſter of theſe, and lay it upon tho loins of 
it 
abide on till it falls off itſelf, and it will 


cure him; but then you muſt at the ſame 


| 


I 


"Then 


it away, and to throw a bowl or. two of cold 
water upon the cods once or twice for that 


day and every day after; this will make him 


time give him ſtrengtliening things inward» 
ly, of which there are many preſcribed, as. 
rupture- wort, croſs-wort, valerian, Ge. 
Or, carry the horſe into a place where 
there is a beam over-thwart, and ſtrew it 
thick with ſtraw ; then put on four paſterns,. 
four rings on his feet together, and he will 
fall, then caſt the rope over the beam and 
hoiſt him up, ſo that he may lie flat on- his 
back, with his legs upwards, without 


| ſtruggling ; then bathe his ſtones with) warm- 


water and butter melted. her; and 
when they are become ſomething warm, 
and well mollified,, raiſe them up — the 
body with both your: hands, being cloſed 
by the fingers, cloſe together; and hold- 
ing the ſtones in your hand, work down the- 
gur into the body of the horſe, ſtroking. ir 

ownwards continually with. both your 
thumbs, till you perceive that ſide of the 
Kone to be as ſmall as the other.... 
| e thus returned the gut to the right 
place, ing a liſt of the breadth of two 

ngers, and having. anointed. it very well 


| with freſh butter, tie his ſtones cloſe to- 


gether with it, as nigh the body as you 
poſlibly,, but not too hard, but fo that you 
your. fingers between 
raiſe the horſe, and lead him. gent- 
ly. into the ſtable, ſet him up and keep him 
warm, and let him not be ſtirred 15 the 
ſpace of twenty-one days; but do not omit 

x ha next day to unlooſe the liſt, and to take 


ſiriak 


5 
rinle up his ſtones, and by that means hin · 
der the gut from falling dow nm. 


At the end of twenty-one days, in order 
to render the cure more effectual, take 
away the ſtone on the burſten fide, and fo 
be will hardly be burſten again on that ſide; 
und during the cure, let him neither eat 
nor drink much, and give him his drink 
3A d hor A 

STO; is a paufe or diſcontinuation. 
To forma ſtop, is to ſtop upon the haun- 
ches: to form a ſtop of a horſe, you muſt 
in the firſt place, place the calves of your 
legs to animate him, bend your body back- 
wards; raiſe the bridle hand without mov- 
ing the elbow, then vigorouſly extend your 
hams, and reſt upon your ſtirrups, and make 
him form the times and motions of his ſtop, 


bY = 


in falcading his haunches three or four 
. + After ſtopping your horſe, make him 


'S i © , 


give three or four curvets.” = 
The oppoſite term of ſtop is parting. 


- 


In former times, the ſtop of a horſe was 


called Gde. 3 N 4 

15% a ſtop, is a ſtop not finiſhed but a 
peſade ; ſo that the horſe, after falcading 
three or four times upon the haunches re- 
fumes and continues his gallop, without 
making peſades or curvets. 
. STOPPAGE or vans 1 Docs, a diſ- 
temper which-ſometimes' befals them when 
their reins have been over-heated, which 
 eduſes in them extream pain, and often en- 


. : 


dangers their lives, if a preſent: remedy be 


not applied, by reaſon of an inflammation 

hich ts — in the bladder, in which a 

Fer be d will enſue; which will then ren- 
r 


the diſtemper incurable; 


For the cure: boil a handful. of marſh- 


mallows, as much of the leaves of arch- 
angel, fennel-roots,, and, bramble, whole 
together, in ſome white wine, till: one- 


to drink 


STOTE. & kind of ſinking ferret. wp 


 .. STRAIGHT x; to partor g ſtraight, or 
right out, is to ga upon a tread, traced in | 
AKraight line. Y 38s 1 N 1:32) TESTERS | | 


# 7 


443 
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third is conſumed, and give it to the dog 


| 


— 


—_ A 


| 


| 
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STRAIN. 2 A misfortune that befals a 
SPRAIN, 5 horſe when his finews are 
ſtretched beyond their due tone, by reaſon 
of ſome ſlip or wrench, by which means 
their ſpriagingneſs or elaſticity is ſo far de- 
that they cannot recover their pro- 

per tone for ſome time. | 1 
Theſe accidents are very common, and 
affect various parts; ſome of which are ea- 


- cured, and others require a very con- 


able time and care. 
We ſhall conſider the ſeveral parts that are 


| moſt liable to theſe accidents, and lay down 


the moſt proper methods of treating 
When the ſhoulder of a horſe 1s ſtrained, 


| he does not put out the leg like the other; 


but to eaſe himſelf, ſets the ſound foot 
firmly on the ground to ſave the other. 
When trotted in hand, he forms a kind 
of circle with his lame leg, inſtead of put- 
ting it forwards; and when he ſtands in 
the ſtable. that leg is advanced before the 


other. 8558 | | 
g is to: bleed him, and then 


The firſt thin 
bathe the ſhoulder thrice a- day with hot ver- 
Juice or vinegar, with a piece of ſoap diſ- 
ſolved in it. But if there be no ſwellin 
nor inflammation, though the lameneſs ſtil} 
continues, let him reſt two or three days, 
andthen bathe the part well with the follow- 
ing liniment,. or opodeldoc: Take of 7. 
maica pepper four ounces ; of winter's-bark, 


- carraway-ſeeds,, bay and juniper- berries, 
. bruiſed, of each two ounces; of roſemary, 


marjoram, and lavender flower,. of each one 
ounce 3 of rectified ſpirits of wine, three 
pints: let them digeſt in a gentle heat ten 


days; ſtrain out the tinfture, and add to it 
Jenice ſoap a 


pound and a half; of cam 
phire, three ounces; Barbados tar, four 
ounces.: of oil of turpentine, fix ounces; 
and of oil. of amber, two ounces ;.Jer 
theſe digeſt in the tincture till the whole- 
becomes a liniment. i e 
This is an excellent medicine, and wil! 
do wonders in ſtraĩns, provided tlie creature 
have proper reſt, and à proper bandage be 
Wie 07 13 ro 1.8 $20} 19 added; * 
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been cut as cloſe as poſlible, 


STR 


added; for theſe will prove of che uttmnoſt | 

ſervice, and often do more wu gie, | 
than the moſt powerful medicine. 
When the ſhoulder is conſiderably gel- 
led, it ſhould; be fomented with ollen 


STR 


For other Strains : Take of bog's-lardy. 
 nerve-oil, bale-armoniac; be- eee 
ob each half a pound: boil them well toge 

| ther, keeping hem ſtirring till the compa» y 
ſition is cold, and put in a pipkin for uſes. 
and when you have occaſion, anoint the 


cloths, wrung out of hot ver oy nn and ſpirit 


of wine, which will prove eg uſe, and 
remarkably facilitate the cure 

Strains of the Knees and Paſterns. This 
diſeaſe frequently happens ſrom kicks or 
blows; accidents that ſhould carefully be 
avoided. If the part affected be greatly 


ng is aſſua- 


mended; and when the ſwelli 


ged, bathe the limb with the gray" 


mentioned in the foregoing article 
The French farriers ſtrongly — | 
the following poultice for old ſtrains; and 1 
know from experience that it is a very effec- 
tual medicine, and has formed cures ] 
when all athers have failed: Take of com- 
mon tar one pound , ſtir it together over | 
a. fire. till it 1ncorporates, then add two 
ounces of bole armoniac finely powdered; 
and a ſufficient quantity of oatmeal, to 
bring it to the conliſtence of a pbultice, 
together with lard enough to prevents it's 
growing dry: let this be applied to the part 
affected ſpread on cloth, 7 74 renewed eres 
a-day. 371 5) K | 
Strains in the Hock: Let the part bi 2 
well ſoaked. in cooling and repelling me- 
dicines ; but if the ligaments are hurt and 
the injury attended with weakneſs and Pain, 
foment them with the cloths rung out of | 


4 


ſwelled, apply the poultice above recom- | 


| beſt) as will thicken them; make it into a 


part afflicted with this renne warm, 
| rubbing i It well 1 hm. n . FN 
For a ſtrain newly Ane: take keene | 
vinegar," bole armoniac, the whites of e 
and bean flour, beat all theſe 1 into a 
and lay it on the fore very hot. 
For a ſtrain or grief proceeding: from 
| heat heat the whites of ſix/eggs with a pint 
of white-wine vinegar ; oil of roſes and 
myrt les, of each an ounce ; bole armoniac 
four ounces, as much dragonꝰs- bloed, and 
as much bean or heat · flour (the firſt ia the 


ſalve, and having ſpread it upon hurds, lay 
it upon the part affected, but do not 
ary. the gt ogra till che e t 
11 ung i en 
For a Ae naler ke lms. 
niac in powder one ounce, of common 
ſoap four ounces,” the whites of -new-laid 
e 3 1 a gill —. 


1 


chinnelt of ir upon: the — 14k a 
hot fire-ſhovel being held before it; then 


daub it all over with the thiekeſt in the na- 


ture of a2 „or hurds, and bind . 


hot vinegar, or the decoction abovementi - | with z linen cloth and if you, ſce 
| 


oned, with the addition of crude ſal armoni- 
ac, and an nandful of wood-aſhes boiled in 


it. If à hardneſs ſhould: remain on the out- 


ſide, it ſhould 2 3 OT ere 

bliſterings, for which purpoſe the following 
ee. ſhould be uſed; Take of ns. 
and . marſhmallow ointment, of each two 
ounces; of . quickfilver one ounce, well 
rubbed with Yenice turpentine of Spaniſo | 
flies powdered, a dram and a half; and of 


you may renew the charge. 
The back finews are common y ſirained, 
a misfortune eaſily diſcovered by a wel- 
ling, which ſometimes: extends from the 
backſide of the knee don to the heel; and 
FC 
fore the other.. 50) 1 


| by | 
i. The moſt effectual aoerbod of removing | 


this complaint, is to bathe the tendon three 
or four times a-ddy with hot vinegar ; and 
if the part be conſiderably ſwelled, to apply 


oil of origanum, two drams; make the 


whole into an. ointment, and app it pretty 
thick to the part affected, 1 the hair has 


a veſtringent poultice,” made with bran or 


e boiled! in Vinegar, n vox; ed 
re 


STR 


red wine lees, ande hungttene qvästit) of 
fard added to prevent its growing thick! 
Wen the ſwellüng is removed, bathe with 
: doc above mentioned, or with a 
eompoſition of camphonatedfpirits'of wine} 
and oll f amber; obſerving to roll à pro- 
per bandage round the part. Some apply 
to the part affected, curriers ſhavings wet 
with vinegar; and others a compoſition 
of tar and ipirits of wide: both theſe have 
been found of great "fe; But an injury 
of this kind maſt not be enpected to be 
removed immediately refl is abſolutely 
neceſfuty; and it would de of great ſervice, 
if tho creature were turned to/graſs, as ſoon 
as the ſwelling is removed; and the other 


rate; or, 5415 4 „ UAE > eint 

Put an In eunec ef Venice eee into 
three ſpoonfuls of brandy or ſpirits of wine, 
flir them well together, and rub the ſtrain- 
ed part well with it, having firſt warmed it 
over à *chafing diſh of | coals ;' repeat this 
once u day, for three or four days ſucceſſive- 
y. If you cannot get Venice turpentine, 


oil of turpentine will do as well. 


If che horſe's ſinews are ſo trained, that 


the limb or member is rendered uſeleſs, 
take”! eantharides, ' evphorbium, mercury, 
and double the quantity of vil of bays to all 
the reſt, reduee the hard drugs to a powder, 
and 
4 ſalve, and apply it to the part . 0 
| 5 though it makes it fore, it will give 

th ind ſtraightneſs to the ſinews. 
#1; "The ſore may be healed with the oint- 
ment of e RY burter or deer 8— 


greaſe, Warn. 214 12 


110 27 : =» 2 
4 
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Fr a Real in the coffin: jo 
vered in time, the part will 
what the Rorſe will touch the ground only 

with his tot ; not can the joint be moved by 

the hand. The only method that can in this 
gaſe be purſued with any 12 7 of ſucceſs, 
10 rep 307 Z, and t Fa firing ty 


745 hog 
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int is notdiſco- 


3-0r, 255 


a them together with the oil to 


5 Conn, Wap and bole- 


| 


5 R 


atmoniac powdered, and alſo netve oil, of 


antities, boil them together, 


each equal qu 


and keep n ſtirring whilſt they are on 
che fire; then put the mixture in a gallipot 


| 


medicines have had a proper Tune: to 9 | 


- — 


ſo ſtiff | 


for'uſe, and when you uſe it, rub it in well 
with your hand, and then paſs a hot iton 
over it: repeat this once a day till the horſe 


ö is well. 


2 Charge for the fume, Take black pitch, 
urgundy pitch, and common turpentine, 
of each four ounces, melt them together, 
and when they are well mixed, lay the 
charge or ſalve, round the joint, as hot as 
the horſe can well bear it, cover it immedi- 
ately with flocks, and. when that comes 
25 ver on another charge if there be ocea⸗ 

"STRANGLE rn Hons, is not, as ſome 


| ſuppoſe, a quinſey, but an inflammation in 
| a horſe's throat, proceeding from ſome cho- 


leric or bloody ffſuxion, which comes out of 
the branches of the throat veins into thofe 
parts, and there breed fome hot inflamma- 
tion, excited by a hard cold winter, or by 
cold catched after hard riding or labour. 

Colts, and young horſes under fix years 
of age, are generally the ſubjects of this diſ- 
eaſe ; and jt never returns a fecond time to 
che ſame horſe. 8 

It is à hard ſwelling between the horſe's. 
cops; upon the roots of his tongue, and 
about his throat, which ſwelling, if not pre- 
vented, will ſtop his windpipe, and ſo 
ſtrangle or choak him. 

The ſymptoms attending this diſorder are 
great heat and feveriſhneſs, a painful cough, 
with great inclination to drink without be- 
ing able. Some horſes loſe their appetite 
entirely, and others eat but very ittle, 
occaſioned” by the pain "reſulting from the 


1 na of the Jaws in Chewing and ſwallow- 


lis difeale; though vety troubleſome, | 


5 . ous 120 when the ſwelling turns 

opirar ag ainſt e windpi] e and gullet, 
the Forte! is Iiable to. rnd unle 

it breaks ſoon; or when the horſe, runs at 

the noſe, a ſure ſign that the | iſeaſe 1 is of 2 

nn, nature, ad by: ted other 


The 


8 1 R 


The ſtrangles is not, properly ſpeaking 
2 diſeaſe of itſelf, but a cxiſis of ph nope 


effort of nature, which has thrown the of- 
fending bumours on thoſe. parts. It there- 
fore follows, that we muſt by all means pro- 
mote a ſuppuration. This is to aſſiſt nature 
in her efforts to throw off the load of offend- 
ing matter, which clogs and diſturbs the 
animal- machine, The ſwellings therefore 
ſhould be kept conſtantly moiſt with an oint- 
ment .of marſhmallows, and the neck and 
head covered with a warm hood. The fol- 


lowing poultice will alſo be of great uſe. in | 
pramating a ſuppuration, and. therefore a 
| 
aves of marſhmallows, ten hands- | 
half a pound; 
eeds bruiſed, of 


very 12 application in this diſeaſe: Take 
of the le 


ful; of the roots of white * 
of linſeed and fenugreek 
each four ounces; boil them in two quarts 
of water till the whole becomes of a pulpy 
conſiſtence; take it off the fire, and add to 
it two onnces of the ointment of marſhmal- 
lows, and a ſufficient quantity of. hog's- 
lard to prevent its growing ſtiff and dry. 
This poultice ſhould be applied hot twice 
a-day, and will greatly facilitate the matu- 
rity of the ſwelling ; far che matter will be 
formed in five or fix days, and open 
a paſſage through the ſkin, If the opening 
formed by nature be capacious enough to 
admit a free diſcharge of the morbid matter, 
there will be no neceſſity to enlarge; but 
if not, you muſt nat fail to do it with a 
knife or lancet. | : 
When the ſwelling is broke, andthe ori- 
fice of a proper ſize to diſcharge the matter, 
dreſs it with the following ointmeat ſpread 
on tow ; but apply over the dreſſing the 
above poultice, 1n order to promote the di- 
geſtion, and remove the remains of hard- 
neſs occaſioned by the inflammation: Take 


of roſin and Burgundy pitch of each a pound 
and a half; of honey and common turpen- 


tine of each eight ounces ; of yellow wax, 
four ounces; of hog's lard, one pound; 
and of verdigreaſe finely powdered, one 
ounce : melt the ingredients 1 but 
do not put in the verdigreaſe till the veſſel 


is removed from the fire, and then the 


ointment muſt be continued ſtirring till 


| 


* 


itſelf | 


— — 


it until the n abated; 


horſe, An ounce of Je 


it will be necefl] 
any hardneſs ſhould remain after the wound 


4 7 
7 1 of ; 


cold, otherwiſe the verdigreaſe will fall to : 


| the bottom. 


Sometimes the. fever agd inflammation 
are at a conſiderable height at the beginaing 
of the pps 1 in this caſe it will be ne- 
ceſſary to take away a moderate quantity of 
dep — and to dilute * remainder with 
enty of water or warm water, 
maſhes and the like... Det; can wit ad: 4 
If the N at the noſe, which, as als 
ready obſerved ſometimes attends the ftran- 
gies, ſhould continue after the fwellings are 
roke there will be 772 of weakening the 
vit's bark therefore, 

or a ſtrong decoction of guaiacum ſhav- 
ings, ſhould. be * him for ſome time 


every day, w will have a very good 
effect in "to ping their * dife 
1 and drying up ulcers of all kinds 
IN no . r | 


When the horſe has recovered his rem th 
to purge, him; and if 


is healed, it may be diſperſed by the mercu- 


rial ointment. . e ee Lions 
The fever may be moderated by cooling 
Slyſters ) or 


and laxative, but not purg 

by the ſaline powder, as Gretel in the ar- 

ticle fevers ; but be careful to avoid repel. 

lents of all kinds. 
As ſoon as the fever is moderated, if 


there is any diſcharge from the noſe, give 


day, and continue 
hardneſs remains about the part where the 
tumour was, rub it every day with the 
ſtronger blue ointment, Io 

The baſtard- les is alight degree of 
the true ſort, in which the horſe is reſtleſs, 
feveriſh, and will lay down very often, but 
ſoon and ſuddenly ſtarts up again. Some- 
times this name is given to ſwellings and old 
horſes about the lower, and ſometimes the 
upper part, betwixt the Jaw-bone 
which ariſes from a 2 bad habit of body, 
frequent colds, an anc e 

But if it ſhould happen to break inwardly, 
then perfume his head twice or chrice a- day. 
by burning frankincenſe or 


one ounce of bark every 


1 8 
his noſe, or elſe by putting a hot coal 1 | 


STR 


wet hap, che gg of which ier bie . . 


zor with a red hot iron 
the ſlin on both fides 
— 


3 fovwtle: Heng in a che mou | 
is al ſo very lor this diſtemper. | 
> STRANGURY,- n 3 2 
„SANSUN, diſſemper to 
which they incident, - may be 
Anon by 
to ſtale often, ' and yet — only a few 


e en ny 1 eb wires mare © | 


Finger mk divers ways; | on :'a coarſe cloth, and renew it every 


d riding, or much labour; 
8 hot ments and drinks, and 
ſometimes by an ulceration: of the re 
: 2 eie NOTED meu 
re cd Application neceſſary i is to bleed | 
largely, and after the operation give the 
following drink, and repeat it two or three 
times every two hours : Take of Venice tur- 
pentine, well rubbed with the yolk of an 
egg: one ounce ; of nitre, or ſalt prunella, 
ix drams i of ſweet gel nal a pint „and 
* of white wine. 21 it N 
be horſe ſhould have plenty of marſh- | 
2 "baſh ecbpe⸗ an en of —_ 
an arabic; and two 
2 f I ran ved in every quart 
ofit ; ſot it mull be remembered, chat the 
more ahorſe drinles of this emollient decoc- 


 afabic; and honey, the ſooner he will 


Some bathe the horſeꝰs leins Aich em 
water, and then temperate bread and bay 
bemien with butter, give him two or 
three balls of it gi three days er 
Or hn KENT 2 N n Fe 
Tou may uſs: e ol flint lone cals | 
\ nized: with an ounce: of the powder 
of patſlty feed, and as much of that — ivy- 
bertich and boihthem a little in a pint of 
_vlarery! and ane horle,. and 1 * 9000 do. 


ln $8.34) at 4 
43A reac el; and 4 quarter.of 


the. horſe's having an inclination 
two ounces green ſoap, enough to give 


f 
| 
rion,) cſpecially»when improved with. nitre,. | 


the cauſe of the diſeaſe, wan | 
Jy. to terminate its effects. F734 | 


& 


= 
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n 


well together, 
and give it to the horſe to drink in the 
morning faſting, and keep him warm. Or, 


4 boil a good quantity of -hog's-fennel/in the 
| vtay you ale him. to drink, au it 1 
cute him. ne Lis 


Thy ſlloving poultics/ applied. «croſs 


che loins, over the _— Both been fol- 


lowed by good effecta. pie plot 
Take a handful of garlic, freth gathered 3 


of muſtard - ſeed and freſh borſe-raddiſh foot 


bruiſed; each half; 'a pound; camphire, 


the whole a ptoper conſiſtenee ;. ſpread it 


9 hours until the e Ales 
ca 7. Ute 3} &&v5 | 
- STRAPS or 4\SavnLE; are nal lea- 
they ſtraps, nailed to the bows of tlie ſaddle, 
with which the. girths are made faſt to * 
ſaddle. Butt 38 Nom tix? vii; 
STRIKE ANA is to drive it ene 


| che horſe's ſhoe, and che born or. hof of 


his ee is to tort it leading on the 


1 TTRINGS OR hey” Ver bed l 8 


to take birds both great and ſmall, and even 
water- fol; they are made of long ſmall 
cords, knotted here and there, and contain- 


| ingiin length as many fathom as the places 


aunts where you are to Jay them require: 
theſe art of great uſe in taking of all 
ſorts of large wild-fowl, s alſo for plovets 
of both kinds. Lt] 0 $33 16 & * 1 
When you are to — theſe firings, they 


len has it will greatly tend to remove muſt be limed with the ſtrongeſt bird · lime; 


when coming to their haunts, if it be before 
the evening light, it muſt be before ſun- ſet; 


rar te morning flight, at leaſt two hours 


and having a bundle'ot-ſmall 
ſticks} about two feet long, ſha pened at 
both ends; and with a little fork at the up- 
per end, let them be prickedꝭ a little ſlant- 
wiſe,” ſu that they may be within a foot and 
aud a half of the ground ; then ſhall theſe 
lime · twigs be drawn and laid upon the forks, 
ſom than / othets, in 
one place than anscher, like water waves, 
till every cow be. filled. and be haunt 
_— M. faſten: the end wich a 
alppios 


STR 
| ng loop, in ſuch manner that upon 
any violent ſtrain the whole ſtring may 
looſen and lap about any thing that touches 
ir, and by this invention great numbers of 
ſow], eſpecially plovers, may be taken, by 
reaſon of the great flocks they come in, 
and they are ally tak en at theit coming 


| 
| 


upon the nd, whoſe nature it is to ſweep 
cloſe, and ſo falling amongſt᷑ che ſtrings are 
tak ne . 0 


en. d ; 07 N | 
There is no need you ſhould be conſtantly 
at watch, for being entangled: they cannot 
looſen themſelves; when you have: done 
your ſport, lay them up for another time, 
only you muſt new daub them with freſh 
bird- lime: you maymake uſe of theſe ſtrings 
and lines for taking water-fowl, and then 
uſe the beſt and eſt bird · lime you can 
get, theſe ſtrings being laid over the rivers, 
ponds, or plaſhes of water where you deſign 
to take any, which muſt be in ſuck . places 
where” their haunts are; and let the ſaid 
ſtrings almoſt touch the water, and be as 
thick laid as before directed for land- fowl; 
and this caution muſt be carefully obſerved, 
not to uſe ſuch ſtrings in moon - ſhiny nights, 
for the ſhadow of the light will certainly 
create a Jealouſy in the fowl, and ſo ſpoil 
your ſport. See Sram. 18:4: 4 
STRING-HALT W Hoxzszs, an imper- 
ſection, which is a ſudden twitching or 
ſnatching up his hinder- leg, much higher 
than the other; to this the beſt mettled 
horſes are, for the moſt part, more ſubject | 
than others. Var U e enn 
It ſeizes them after a ſudden taking of 
cold, after hard riding, or fore: labour; 
eſpecially by waſhing him while he is hot, 
which chills his blood, and ſo benumbs his 
ſine vs, that it will ſometimes take away the 
ſenſe and feeling of a limb. 1 
For the cure: Take up the hinder vein 
upon the thigh, and underneath the ſame 
there lies a ſtring, which you muſt cut away, 
and then anoint him with butter and ſalt, 
and he will go Well. 
Some uſe a particular ointment for this 
purpoſe, prepared as ſollowõs :: 
Take oil of vorm, nerve oil, oil of pe- 


ö 


| 


| 


fine and good: Colts, which will alwa 


| 


| of each two 


| again before 


| 


ce TR Cr e# 43. a © 3 $.5x r ” 4 4 LAS "= * 
Under this head it is not propoſed. 


trole um, of ſpike, of piece or pa 
| * i 25 


* 


| 
teh greaſe, 1 


STU 


ounces;.:of Leads treacke four 
ounces, of hog's. greaſe two pountey; fur all 

on the fixe, and when/themare-melied rake 
them off, and keep ftirriaght till it-is-cold, 
and with this anoint the part affected 
day, and bind him with a ſoſt th 
of hay, from the rn to the: top ofthe 

hoof; at this for ten days er, vub- 
very well 


bing and chafing in the, Gintment / 

for 'a long time, holding a rod hot re- 
We p the parts warm, litter the horſe 
well, and make the thumb- bands leſs and 
ſhorter every day, till you perceive the horſe 
ro ſtand on both legs alike, and be reco- 
vering : but he muſt not yet be ridden; fo 


| as to-ſweat much, for. a month aſter: and 


as ſoon as warm weather comes on, put him 
to grals in ſome dry paſture, where by ey 
not want water, 3 him be raken out 
ink id weather. comes; and while 
he is in the ſtable let him be kept warm, 


and ſo he will be free from the: tr 
.- STUB. A ſplinter of freſh-cur-under- 
wood, that gets into the horſe's foot when 
he runs, and piercing the ſole through the 
quick, becomes more or-le(s us, ac- 
nr. as it ſinks more or into the 


-STUD. A play lint dud oe 
mares are kept to propagate the kind, or 


| elſe the word ſignifies the ſtallions and 


| g mares themſelves; it is abſolute- 
ly neceſfary there ſhould be a ſtud, if you 
would have an increaſe'of the horſe kind; 
the goodneſs of horſes depend partly on the 
goodneſs of the ſtud, and their good feed- 
ing when they are but young: fine ſtallions, 
and fine breeding mares, nerally produce 


o 
k of any ſort of breed of horſes, but 

h as are deſigned for labour and draught, 
and therefore without mentioning thoſe of a 
grout wage, and ſuch as are deſigned for the 
uſe of. perſons of the firſt rank ; we ſay that 

a ſtallion for this end ought. to have a good 
coat, be well marked, vigorous, and very 
Courageous: 


— if they are well and e 


uriges : care:muſt be had chat he have , you muſt ſuffer. her 10 run for about 
| 8 upon him that are eight days in good paſture, and then let 
heredinary; for the foals will certainly be che ſtallion cover. her once or gwice the 
fue te the fame ; he ought to be of 2 | ſame day, if he be inclined ſo to do; and 
docile nature; and he ought not to be made | after ſhe is covered let her be conducted to 


ue of for-covering of mare before he | ber paſture, and there continue her for four 
8er yeacsald, for. if. js 500 young be | day3, aficr which you may work ber, bur 
will dective them- E with much moderation at the firſt. 

2 is us efential to the mates as At ia a thing worthy to be obſerved, and 
what the coun ought poſitively to 
| know, whether the ſtallion he would have 
to leap his mare, is fed with dry meat in the 
| ſtable, or on graſs in the fields; if he is at 


| | graſs, and the mares are fed with dry meat, 
— eld; icod | . he is fed in the ſtable, and that the 
, mares are at graſs, their mares will run a 
wks great hazard of caſting their foals, or not 


i 


conceiving at all, which they will ſeldom 
do, if uſed to the ſame manner of feeding 
with the ſtallion. - af * 


riſh and 
- 


with hay Before you ſuffer your mare to be covered, 
raw ; and he | | hold her in your hand, and for à ſhort time 
ner of labour, in the ſight of the horſe, ſo as ſhe may alſo 
ind forwards, from time to time, for two | look upon him this will animate her very 


haurs every ou muſt never give him | much, and cauſe the ſtallion to cover her 
| * Len |; — * | with the more 6. * and be a means to 
make her keep the better; to bring about 
this generation work you ought not to have 
your mare covered bur when ſhe is ripe for 
it ; and in order to which give her a peck 
of hemp-ſeed for eight days ſucceſſively, 
a < morning n in a — Fil 
| may foal in April, for. not eat them alone, mix them with her bra 
a dre od * nec — | and oats, or elſe keep her faſting, that fo 
are years old: and the reaſon why hunger may bring her to cat them without 
| s ; any mixture. 188 * S's 
A mare-muſt never be carried to be cove- 
red, whilſt ſhe gives ſuck to her colt; and 
that ſhe 2 laſt ſo much the longer, ſhe 
muſt not foal, 


= 
. 


al, as has been obſerved, above 
once in two years; but for as much as theſe 


nouriſh their young. Nr 795 


* —— — rules are unobſerved by many, and that 

| they will obſtinately have their mares co- 
he vercd almoſt as ſoon as they have foaled, 

| gp ought not to do it till eight days are 


and even then they ought to uſe all 


* . - : 
—— —— — Ho — — m — 39323 „ „% 


covered but M. t mates very Ne! 


sro 
cblts, you need Us no miöre an 8 


mares FT covered 'beryeen the firſt d 


he new mom and wp full 
annor fail ih th r expectations herein, p ro- 


Aided the mare his 4 F rg appetite . 


of this tion, and giv es no matiner of 55 


it to it. eien 


N ares have been toverkd 
ut le 1. wh the day, to the end ou 
Neg avoid 14 e 0 e "that' 150 


happen when they come to foal, for ch 
5 Kil a Tal, 8 Pen of 


rency, or che d they ie at 
RY. and e n the day 


and a Ny | 


authors differ in their op 
that it ought to be done in the begin 


M are 9 vod modid ar | 


nd ſee Whether they want 


watch them, 
bs help to bring forth, either fox ng 
their noſtrils or otherwiſe, "akin gu "of 
your hand to facilitate their foalin key i 

' The mare ſometitnes foals à dead Foal, in 
which ſhe” tuns 4 Brent hazard"of her fe, 
without preſent remedy; and therefbre to 
help her in this condition, you muſt brüiſe 
ſome polype R a pint of warm water, ati 
make her ſwallow it; and if *rfiis will not 
do, there wut de 3 bort of midwifry prac- 
tiſed, and 'the*foal 22 from her, nor 
only upon this 'vecalion,” when no part of 
it 5 1 out, but even when the t ap- 

"When the 2 7 have foiled, they mon 
hal have ſuffered much, and thereby "mult | 

much abated, and if they are ood & reg 

rone you” inuft tndedvburts' keep 
by giving them preſently a , {mall . 
three 158 of warm water, wherein 
muſt lep ſome meal, a bers which y 
muſt throw a fmall hah! Lol ſalt, and this | 


ou are to continue Three! Gays, ese 
pt, and then turn” them into g 00 = 


Te faite thor excldiths'niuch againſt 
choſe” who in two or thfee days After the 
nare has fouled, put her t work; as if ſhe 
as then in condition to bear} fatigue; 

fer t cha bit b prefling feaſöns they 
pleaſe, he accounts them . both 


mare and foal; of tie mare b — fer her 
ugth to ſuch a trial, and "the foal, who 


71k 78 
finding not a ſufficient quantity File ar 


| his novriſhment;'eomesgn'burvery nowiy; 


and Therefore thoſe who would have'their 
mares to be Ways in "wood . 
after ſoaling, and huve che ſoab grow up d 
their entire fäkisfaction, muſt make uſe of 1 
quite contrary method ; or elſe they ſhould 
never have their mares covered, umleſi they 
allow them à trioth's feſt at leaſt after their 
foaltiig.”* N Divo vwh e aft or 
As to the time of weaning foals, or 
inions?” ſome” 
nning of 
winter,” w che cold wearher begins to 
come on, and about enen 4 others 
maintain, that they ſhould! de fuffered to 
ſuck all the Winters and that chey will be 
the better for it. Theſe Who art the beſt 
{Killed in ſtuds, embrace the latter opinion 
without any he ſnütjon⸗ who ſay; that to 
wean the foals ſo ſdon, is the way to make 
them unſerviceable ti they are fix or ſeven 
years old; whereas if you ſuſfer them to 
continue longer with their dame, dt _ 
Harden their mouths, and conſeq f. 


nure them the ſooner᷑ to live upon | 
þ-- 4 they dre — — 2 — 
rt of them in this reſpect, 
— them fit for ſervice at three or four 
years old. There are thoſe who hold it 
proper to let the fouls Tuck till they ate a 
year or two old, but this is abuſe; 2 
are not only thereby dep rived of rot er | 
| their müres, — will alſo make 
che cobrs very heavy and luggiſn. r: © ka 
As to the method of managing the coles 


u after they are weaned from their dams; as 


before directed, you ae to put them into a 
ſtable, which mould be kept clean, and 
where the manger and rack is is low yo muſt 
not let chem want litter, and (contrary to 
the method practiſed id veſerence to horſes, 


| affirmed; that all choſe perſons who okay 


they muſt not be tied, and let them bs 
touched as little as may be, kenn 
ing them ws ts 1661777 5% / 

Letithem neicher want good h: * 
which Will them to l. and 
conſequently make them belly, and. let 
chem have oats al ſo as uſuul. it may be juſtly 


nente ge 


— ooo, — e 
—— z an — they AT 
undef This "Iieonvenience; — 5 

fed therewith; the misfortune 
ceed from this food, but from 
neſs of the oats which the would chew; ard 
not able to do it ut ſume diffi · 


piſs * their teeth to their eyes, that com 

ing at laſt to break; the i ght muſt neceſſarily 
be nora thereby; and for the truth f 
this, you need only grind the oats a little, 
and give it them, und you will find they wilt | 
be in 4 good condition, een as good 
eyes as any in the w old.. 
What has been — will ap- 
pear almoſt extraordinary to ſome perſons 
of the like ſentiments with thoſe we have 
met with :i-the world, who when they have 
weaned their _ 5 — 9 ad 
keep them day n t g 
this ſort of — gr be ſufficient | 
to make them finely, and be fit for 
ſerviee in due time; but they very mueh 
i e upon themſelves, as they would do 
2 ſatal ex has ſne wed 
them, though they have not owned their 
miſtakes; that theſe colts: will never be ſo 
ſtrong for. draught, or otherwiſe, and will 
not do as ſervice Ale ee hat have 
been fed with en, n tte . 
It is true that when 2 
their teeth are uſually ſer. on edge, 
and for that reaſon they eat their oats with 
difficulty, but this is no reaſon they ſhould | 
be deprived of it: need do ad moe 
than to grind them. as aforeſaid, and to let 
them have the oats ſo at the uſual hour: 
agaio- this work will be of no longer: dura- 
tion tha umt il their mouths ure. hardened; 
which will not be above four months, hen, 
by degreos, they may be uſed to eatahe 


GH HESV # 43 0% 43-1 NAA 
"'.Ler foch-perſots gebenen bee 
gvilty of theſe miſtakes amend thema 2 
ing quite contrary 299 the gaod of their 
colts; it is true, graſs is 


the ſummer long, but yow muſt not oinit 


C\ | 
> 1 


2 e 


culcy, they ſo far entend e fibres which | 


good fur them a 
ien z and * winter n 


FX U 
chey-atrol; be kenn eue thei ſtable, wo: 
r ee ape vpn ER * 
As to the manner of bringing up colts to 
work, yo are in che firſt place to con- 
fider, that fo much cannot be expected 
from a colt, as from a horſe that has 
been uſed to labour: the firſt is naturally 
apt to "refuſe you that which he does not 
know vou require of him; whereas: the 
other v becauſe he underſtands 


Ta fore with as little under- 
| ſtanding as the 


bolek chemſelves which ahdy 
manage, uſe them very roughly to 
| them to obey them but others with 
| prudence, teach them gently hat they 
would have them leatn, and it is this mild 
| way that will do to bring them to. 
The firſt time of harneſſing them, — 
them in, ſor fear if they — 
they might uſe ſome effort to 
the load, which muſt be heavy; for ſhould 
| the ſame: be too light, you may have reaſon 
to be Arrcbensver, left they ſhould draw 
with too precipitation; having thus 
— \bim/thice or four times, mem 
begin to come to. 
In the next place make the colt nds 


| 


'F ſmall load bur a little way, and never let 


go the halter, and thus taming him a little 
one day, more the next, and ſo on, you may 
manage him io, that he ſhall be entirely 
aceuſfomed to the .-) 
T. A good ſervant who is dextrous at his 
buſineſs; whether it be at ploughing or 
cart, after he has made his colts feel his 
hip ſeveral times, will afterwards fright 
them more with his voice than with blows. 
and will he careful never to over burthen 
them, and make them draw erh 
| ſreagth;| eſpecially at the frſt, for it ( 
therm at once; whereas by giving lar 
breath, they will go on-well, and perform 
y the work they are put to that is, 
foch works or draughts as are propogtion- 
able to the age and roſ che colt 
1{:kaſtly;! ic will be neceſſary in the breed! 
ingiof your horſes; to conſider the comodi- 
— ofzbe lace, and the paſtures where 
your horſes, Mc. are to run: ſot thoſe that 
| breed them in a place unit for it, loſe their 
money 


bret, | 
eee ee the bay 
anne 
"The, ſorrel and White, ſeem to be the 
authors o the dun and cream colour; and 
ag ſor theſe honſes which are called flea- 
bicten, or ixawberry,. they probably pro- 


| cecd from à coupling between a bright 


and — @erings- ha ve ſuffered 
— — their vounget time by ticks, ei- 


* e — roger ar upon 


— — by all means be diſpaſ 

with hills and vallies, that che colts ar fil- 
lies may be the better uſed to the diverſities 
7 9 


eſpecial re- 
8 


breeding mares : far ſome e eee 

hereditary, and the offspring from. ſuch will 
oeceſſarily receive it, as well as the imper- 
fections of, either ſire or; 3 in ho 


colour, ſhape, or merit. 


There is nothing deſtroys. a indent; 2 


race of any kind, {0 0 * 
due care, in ing the principles 
IR ales ſhould come. 
Whos © Son Lees Dales 
of underſtanding in horſe-fleſh recommend 
heauty. of limbs, good courage, and the 
age to be about e far ths | horſe, and 
the ſame perfections in a mare: but ſhe 
may be a year — Jane gy 
3 pon colours; as for 
8 black, ID 
> —— 


TESTES 


VEnery : af - | 

brown, bay, are reckoned t have flrength | 
ſpirit: bin- 23 zeckoned 

to nenery as the 


on it has, e. 


he foreſt, among va, ot have not been 
alen e cj were three years od. 
There are alſo ſome: horſes mattled or 
red, — 25 called pye- bald) either 
YN and. _ 3 $098 

160. #1 36 7209 


ne ITE. 


inge 

.atrempted to reſolve. this nice quei · 
dong but as ſrom one | caſe: in nature no- 
ching can be determined, be therefore. has 
recourſe to other vhich ſeem 0 
him to be nearer alli and inſtances — 
ſeveral.caſes following: | 

A variegated a= ficiped plant, be taken. 16 : 
be ſomething like the pying or ſpotting oſ a 
horſe, or any other enttle, and chat it may 

imagine) very probably proc 

* or the White 9 * 
—— or the white in the feathers 
of fowls. W243 4% & 
The ben i, mother the white 
in the hairs o ade or feathers of fowls, 
is not 2 weakneſs, as- the colour 


with mares of the colaus the mares have 
. 


4 46 een 11 * ll Rn 


3 2333 
* 


1 eee * f 1 . -exemining 


STU 


| 


_ exmining into the deſoent of 4 horſe: and 
me, from which” yon deſign to na | 
brett o e een ty 1:41 ath * 
One thi ; whictre thinks mighs epme 
near a ſolution of this queſtion, | 
would be to into thoſe. families | 
wine biack 000% hnve \coupled with white | 
ns | 


black, — 
lour, — eats was black, 11 che | 
mother was of that colour;  — 

And; moreover; whether the.crofs Atain 
wil not vce ſometimes white, and 
ſometimes black children; or ſometimes 
thoſe of a tawny colour, or mulattoes; as 

alſo it would be requiſite to know, whether 
lack children in two or three generations, 


do not produce children of a-tawny or olive 
colour; or whether the offspring of che 


blacks with the Whites, inſtead of wool, | been 


do not bring long ' black hairs on their 
heads, or perhaps white hair unde cu | the 
ion. N 
He i that che people of Barlary, 
and of all the coaſts of Africa ly ing oppoſite 
to Europe, are of the olive colour, from the 
coupling between the Moors and Eurupeam, 
while they were endeavouring. to make 
their progreſs into Zurape, but in Spain 
eſpecially ; ſor there are found upon all the 
African fide of the Mediterranean, — 2 | 
of the mulatto 
with very black beards and — and others 
very white, as moſt. about London | 
obſerved inſtances of in the : ambaſſadors 
and their retinue, in the year 1728. 
One remarkable relat) x0: the 
caſe is, that ſome years fince a perfon:w: 
brought over — the Veſt ladies, 
was pyed in his ſcin white and black, and 
it is ſuppoſed that this man was the off. 
ſpring of parents who were of different 
colours, the one white and the other black. 

' Bu: to take a little ſurther notice of the 
various colours in animals, ſuch a the 
mottlinge and of all creatures in 
their hair, feathers, Oc. they ſeem” to be 
—— croſs couplings. i: For (fays 
Wi author) — Farm 


—— ett 


the common colour, poults 
| of a: White feather} and as ſoon as they 


bought 


3 1 


ham in Surty, who had a beeed ot white kine 
tor many years, without aa croſs colour 
with them, and theſe to this day 
calves of che ſame colour. 

And another had a breed of 
White fowls ſor about forty years, that has 
not once ſhewn'the leaſt ann, 
He informs us | likewiſe, that himſelf bad | 
a breed of White Which till 
they eame to be mixed wich phenſanto f 


brought young: ones from the croſs cou- 
plings, the breed was altered, and the ſea- 
thers of the :young/: fowls! did-partake of 
the common colour as well as of the white; 
i. e. they were mottled or pyed, 
unleſs now and then all white, according (as 
1 es) the white pheaſant cbek had 
e impregnator of an egg. which he 
ſuppoſes he got at with ſome difficulty ;/ for 
— common pe — was maſter of . 

pheaſant pen, e YE to 
drive the others-from the pen. 

Again, | thoſe who breed Canary birds 
know vety well, that when they * with 
a white cock and ben, they will not have 
birds of any other colour, unleſs they 
couple thoſe wh others of the common 
colour. 

In like manner in warrens firſt locked, 
* with all white or all black 
the breed will be - acedrdingly either all 
white or all aan, unleſs oy come to a 
croſs coupling. 

So alſo pigeons eee a white fea- 
ther, will produce a breed of the ſame co- 
jour conſtantly, volefs they couple with 


d | pigeons of brher colours, 2 they will 


el nent 
mind colour... 

The ſame * tells us, e . 
man of great curiofity and candour, aſſured 
aim, that for mort than eighty pears} there 
— — 9 mrs Popper mga 
to amily, eve {uely 
* 8 r 

- That the originals of his e 2 white 
horſe and a white mate; K 


81 0 


of their c into his Aud; were uc. 
3 nnr (404? 
p And that a geljrieman, a neighboup to 
foregoing "had his flud' furniſhed;'thany | 
23 before, with horſes and marks of 4 

"colour; and that keeping his breed | 
conſtantly without mixture of any other co- 
ou, the offsprings are all black like the 
Wan are HEE e rents e 
ſame /author'inſtances in the varie 


e 


arcane that are raiſed from it, an, 

one will be like iche original plant. 

Again, that if — — 
to be ſtrained with 


(which is what the 
or bloch) all the 
will be the ſame. 


Zen SIS; 1. 23A 


He likewiſe informs nc! that Seeed 
curious 
tench, 
partl 


ſtocked a pond 


e of time he had a mottled breed, 


between the black and the gold colour | 
nerally of a bright 
colour, and thoſe of the lakes 
are of-a darker colour, and vending ol 


credit, treating of 


the river tench being ge 
and 


black. 
An author of 
the mixture of breeds in cattle, and eſpe · 


$77 ins 


of the horſe and the mare. 


5 but of à vicious 
dupoſition, which ma render him incapa- 
ble of ever being brought to rule, without 
half deſtroying hin 

Sometimes the fault of a colour is cor- 
refted by a ſort of dyia 8 — 
art ſome of our jock! 
upon greys, whites, and duns 9 


noblemen have employed ſome! eouncry 


people to buy them horſes of u certarn 
— in body, colour and mark, to 


is 


= 
© 
i 


| 
| 


ed their original 


e of the leaf, 
that colour and diſpoſition will never be 


on the 
's, or pyed or en with that colour, | ſtar, and a white ſoot ; but in the judg- 
ers call a blotch 
enn n | 
e We fad in many caſes, that ſ a horſe of a 
bright bay colour, with-a-black+ mane 1 
with 


y from 'a running water, and | theſe have commonly the tips of chein.cars, 


rom a ſenny water, and in ſome | 


cially in horſes, | adviſes,” with a good deal 
of reaſons total e care of the good 1 | 


„ee We bee hob e be- 


dun, we ſeldom find. their manes, and, tails = 


colt chat may have a fair colour and 


a 
2 pe, appeari beautiful; he may alſo 
— 6. hs | liſt; but in the aſs: therens 


ha tein Ge} aid ths, 
hen the horſe had ſhed 1 find ; 
greys and other colours inſtead of blacks,../ 
209 It is true that wer carinot ſay that rhe 
dying the hair of horſes will do the horſes 
themſelves any harm (for that they have been 
healehsebund long after they receiv- 
— ours) any mote than that 

mical water uſed by perſons to change 
the natural coloubiof the hair from NN 
black (which is frequently practiſed) does 


iyure their heads 964 Io r 15d tema 


As to the choc 66 a ſtallion, a perſon 
of: great ſkill ſays, that che dapple —— 
the bright bay, and the dapple greys; 
to be preferred z> hut does allow of a — 
of a pure black he has a white 


ment of others, he ſhould: be all of one co- 


Jourio „ de wh e 10/4 10 


as well as beautiful, and 


tail, are good 


and the extreme parts of the lege, black: 

it is alſo common ſor a dapple bay tu have 
a white mane and tail, with the ſormer men- 
tioned exttemes white, ſuch as the tips of 
the ears, and the extreme part of the legs: 
but for other coloured horſes, except the 


of; a colour different from that of the body; 


but in a dun borſe the long hair in the mane 


and tail, is commonly black. and for the 
moſt part there is a black liſt down the back, 
which is not a little remarkable as it is not 
obſerved in anyother creature except e 

or mule, that I Kno) of. Ain Gral ; 


la a horſe indeed it is only, a pl 
ways a CF 


ſtrokei uf blacl over the ſhoulders, ſo that 
if the ſkin vas. to be opened and ſpread, the 


| black: would exactly repreſent the figure 
ol a croſe, as it is repreſented i in paiatings 


ar carving ara truc ima. 
Some pre rr Ne . 
upon an aſi's ſk in, that aſſes c te nat 
marked before the Chriſtian ra, and thac 
none ave now without che ſigu : but upon 
rern 


au 
v. lame erer den this} know 


—_— u of the opioion ihgt the black 
lie dawn the back, is 3 toks Arend. 

becauſe the aſs that is marked with it is aę- 
counted the ſtrongeſt creature in the world 

animals, acge to his ſize. 

1 for this reaſon aſſes are 

carrying heavy burdens, and rowing he | 


1 this un ban is. mark of Rrength.in | | 


an aſa, we may well fu it is no Jeſs ſo 


in a hour 4 and likewiſe we may, judge it is | 
MG to cup bim is, to cut him the cords ; 


alſo a. aft of ſtrength in mulcs, and as theß 
are praducedby.couplings:between the horſe | 
and the | aſs, we may well ſuppoſe that this 


rr aue ec & 


In the choice of a Ballion,. great regard 
mould he had to his age, which ſome ſay | 
fhauld- not be under five, nor aboye four- 
teen ar fifteen. years when he coyers a mare; 
fari during that time: a: horſe is in full | 


conelude, that colts got * him in his 
prime, will likewiſc ſhare of his vigour. 
Indeed it is no unuſual thing in ſeveral | 


parts of Exgland, to let a horſe. cover | 


INN or three; years old, but ſuch 
ſeldom — well: for in the 
— 


if either the horſe or mare is ſo very young, 
and ſometimes the mare is entirely ſpoiled 
ſor breeding or if ſhe does happen to brii 
a colt or ſilly ſrom ſuch a coupling, it wi 
never pe either of large aaa a „ten 
N — 
Fr tho ſhould A be; put 10 cover MATES 
ill chey are ſix years old, leſt the colts got 
them ſhould be liable to the ſame imper- 


88 choſe that are got by too young | 


horſes. 07% Oo nee 
2 r 00 will breed, till ehiery five 
years age. 1941 

An horſe that is kept ſor a ſtallian, will 
he ſit to ede, the longer, the leſs ſer- 
vice of that ſont he ia put o. 

Ac certain gentleman aſfirmed, chat el 
Ben oſ.an extraordinary ſort, which his ſa- 


Wn | | 


he | 


| heal 
| vhezeby he may have the uſe 


place they are apt to fail or miſcarry, 


| ipcapable gf this 1 Ar 

With N 

taig, ENG colts 115 7 failed in their eyes. 
F G 1s a Hogse, Fs a | 


; 


h, and it is . reaſonable his | bnew-ſtraiped, burr, 


; 


| 


ö 


og abqut ſqur or. ye gf his gen q 


which they are often affected, 


1 


mily bed kept: above. thirty — 118 


SN 


was then in as good 


whee e 5 


At e e years 


tif cheleap Wan cgr- 


plight as ever, w 


atally, and 1 is FP 

cling, rg rea M Thar 

4 h t ſtraight, ſo that 
with that 


tq ule 4 
8 he hou d. The 


SENT 7 or 2 2 


ee 


6 is got a 
— And. 


— Uhe: u urge he top gf. his 
th your coronet raiſe up he 
— ( 35 8 cut them act, and 
them up again with ſome good ſal ve, 
of bis legs ſo 
perfectiy, that he will ſeldom e or never trip 


more. Such as cames accidentally, is ei- 
ther by ſplent or wind- gall, or by bein 
foundered, pricked, ſtubbed, gravclled, 


withers, or by carcleſsly ſetting him when 
hot, which makes him go very Riff, which 
ſtiffneſs cauſes ſtumbli 

"SUMPTER-HOR SE. A horſe that 
carries proviſions and neceſſaries for a jour- 
ney. 

SUPPLE, to ſupple 2 horſe i in the ma- 
nage, is to make him bend his neck, ſhoul- 
ders and ſides, and 12 er all che parts 

f his body more pliable. 

SURBATING in Dogs, 2 malady with 
ing ſurba- 

in their feet, by runniog long in hot 
8 hard, dry, uneven ways, 
ese y and ſharp gravels. 
For preventing this, their feet are to be 
. examined, and if their feet are 
become ſore, they ſhould be waſhed with 
beer and freſh butter lukewarm, and then 


à ſort of i wg made 4 young nettles chop- 
unded into an pintment, 
d to the 1400 Kg feet. 
Ap, foot 4 18555 See 
ol and 400 0 
dod, or the juice 
* 2 9 ay K*. 1 .of 


in the ſhoulder, or 


— 1 
71 


SR 


of mobſe· ear is alle very good ſor the like” 
i is 


| 1 SURFEIT- ix A Mienen Adferteirixiio- =_ 
ching more than 


_ uſe.” 


4 


tion. 


An borſe is faid to be ſurbated, hem his 
ſole is worn, bruiſed or ſpoiled, by travel- 


ling without ſhoes, or being badly ſhod ; || 
the latter being the beginning of a diſeaſe, 


et ate harden - and the former the relies or remains fit. 


ed, which often cauſes af ho ſome-' | 
times it is cauſed by the hardneſs of the 

ound, or the horſe's lifting up his feet 
bi igh; ; and thofe horſes that are flat hoofed, 
have their coffins fo tender and weak, that 
they cannot avoid being ſubjet 0 this a 


ſometimes it comes by 4 
led too young, before 


order. 


half foundered. 
As for the cure: 


be well the next morning. 


Or, melt ſugar candy with a hot” iron, 
between the ſhoe and. the foot, and when 
it is hardened, take nertles and bay ſalt 
ſtamped and lay to his ſoles. 

Or, you may firſt pare his feet to cool 
them with bran and hog's- 
greaſe boiled together, very hot, coverin 
the coffin round with the ſame; or elſe 
ſtop them every night with cow-dung and 


them, and Hop 


Vinegar, melted together. 
Or, firft 
heels wide, then take a 


blood from the hotſe's toes, and having 
„ tacked on a ſhoe ſomething hollow, then 
Toll a little fine corton-wool, or bombaſt, | 

in frankincenſe, mett it into the foot, be- 
tween the toe and the ſhoe, with a hot i iron, 

till you have filled up the briſise, out of 

which the blood was taken, then melt half 

a pound of hog's-greaſe, and mix it with 

aking it as thick as a poul- 

tice and ſtop up his foot with it, as hot as 
he can endure it, and then cover "(it witha | 
g piece of an old ſhoe, and ſplent it, cauling 
the horle to ſtand (till for three or four — | 


wheat bran, ma 


SURBATING 16 Flond, am imiperfees 


The ſigns of this imperfe&ion are; that 
the horſe will halt on both his fore: legs, and 
go ſtifly and creeping, as though be were 


take a couple of new- 
laid eggs, prick the horſes fore-feet'well, 
and break the eggs raw into his ſoles, then 
ſtop them with ox or cow dung, and he will 


pare the hoof, then open the 


e being rravel- 


quantity of 


n ys. 


ed with heat and inflammation, and the 
humour ſo very ſharp,” and cauſing ſo vio - 
' lent an itching, 
1 rubbing himſelf, and by that means 


4 | 
and i Meet ay 
perfected. n 


an the effect of ſome diſeaſe 
in cured; and therefore whit is. called a ſur- 


eit in horſes, is very different from the diſ- 


eaſe of the ſame name in the human body 


When a horſe has a ſurfeit his coat will 


ſtare; look of a ruſty colour andleven dirty, 
| chough the 


ins have been taken 
to bim cle clean. His ſkin will be cove- 
red with ſeales and dander, ing like 
meal among the hair: and when — 
off will be followed by a continual ſuceeſ- 


ſion of the ſame matter, occaſioned from the 
common perſpiration being obſtructed. 


greateſt 


Some horſes will be covered with à kind of 


dry ſcab, ethers with a moiſt ſcab, attend- 


that the creature is in- 


makes himſelf raw in ſeveral parts of his 


body. Some horſes have neicher ſcales, 


dander, or ſcabs; but look dull, , 
and lazy; ſome are hide bound; and others 
afflicted with flying pains; and a tempora- 
ty lameneſs. In ſhort, the ſymptoms are 
various, and almoſt as numerous as thoſe, w | 
the ſcurvy itſelf. ie £443 7.114 | 
As the — re various, ſoare alſo 
the cauſes: ſome are ſurfeited hy high feed- 
ing, and a want of proper exerciſe; by 


which a bad digeſtion is produced, and ill 


humours generated. Some are ſurfeited by 
unwholeſome'food ; ſome by hard riding; 
ſome by drinking cold water when they are 
hot; and others! | 1 hap N * V tes 

iyſc, OOF 206 F332 

The firſt operation in 1 une is 
bleeding, when three or four pints ſhould 
be taken away; after which che men 
purge ſhould be given: 

Take of ſuccorrinealoes, one ounce; of 
' gum gualacum in powder; half an ounce ; 
of powder of mytrhʒ and diaphortie anti- 


mony, of each two drams make the 
whole into a Wee a ent wan, 


„ | 
den of buckthorn, and quorice pow- | [ 
| er. Or, ens 

Take aloes; fix drains 3 g F e 
alf an ounce; honey, or en cnough { 
1 make a ball. 

One of theſe balls may be diem, once a 
* ſor ſome time ; and in the intervals 
an ounce of the following nt in his 
morning and evening feeds: 
Take of cinnabar of antimony in fine 
powder; half a pound ; of crude antimony 

"nnd gum. guaiacum finely powdered, of each 
four ounces; mix the whole well together, 
and put an e ol. it into his feed as be- 


fore directed. 
If the horſe * of ſmall aka: inſtead of 


rhe above powder, common antimony and 
ſulphur may be given in his 10008, and will 
have a very good effect. 1 
Sometimes common purges are fuſicient 
to perform a cure, eſpecially iſ the ſcabs 
are rubbed with the following ointment: 
Take of quickſilver, half an ounce; and 
rub it in & mortar; with half an ounce of 
turpentine, 'till the dee entirely diſ- 
appears, adding by degrees one pound of | 
.hog's-lard, and Mr es te the rm, till | 
the whole'is/inco ted. 5 
But if the horſe be of 8 1 would ad 
; .viſe the practitioner to purſue the firſt me- 
thod; though it will be often neceſſary, 
even then, to have recourſe to the above | |- 
ointment; which will cauſe the ſcabs to peel 
off, 'and'cteanſe his ſkin. But care mutt be 
taken to keep the horſe dry when it is uſed ; 


"_ 


give him only warm water while the oint- | 


ment is applied, which ſhould be about once 
in three days; and when the horſe is en- 
tirely free from ſcabs, a doſe or two of phy- 
ie ſhould be gien him. 
When the ſcabs are moiſt, and a harp 
humour flows from them, it is properly a 
running 1c and the diſeaſe mult be 
cured like the er, by bleeding and purg- 
ing, and then n tees medicines of a 
repelling quality, particularly vitriolic and 
:alumitious waters. But I would have every 
Dai, into whoſe hands this uſeful 
work may. fall, to be upon their guard 
n ſuch dangerous methods of practice; | 


| 


a. 
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and aſter bleeding, as already directed, te 
give the following purge: 

Take of tenitive electuary. and of Glau- 
ber's ſalts, of each four ounces ; of freſh 
jalap in powder, one dram : make the 
whole into a ball, with a ſufficient quantity 
of ſyrup of marſhmallows, liquorice pow- 


der, and forty drops of oil of amber, and 


give it the horſe in a morning faſting, after 


his body has been well opened with ſcalded 


bran... L 
When you have given the horſe three or 


four of the above balls, mix two ounces of 
liquorice powder, to make it into a ball; 


and nitre, with a ſufficient quantity of 0 


ney, and give him one every morning for 
a fortnight; which in all probability will 


entirely finiſh the cure: Or, 


Take diapente made with the roots of 


\ariſtolochia of both ſorts, fine myrrh, bay- 


berries, ſhavings of ivory or hart's-horn, 
and the roots of gentian, of each two 


' ounces; dry them gently, powder them 
finely, and keep them in a glaſs bottle in 


'a dry place. 


Take of this three quarters of an ounce, 


and give it the horſe in a quart of ſtrong 


beer, and add to it half an ounce of London 
treacle, and four ounces of freſh butter ; 


let it be milk-warm. 


SWANI-MOTE S matters of the foreſt, 
held thrice a year before the verderors as 
judges, and as requiſite in a foreſt as a 
court of pie- poder in a fair. 

SWAN. A known royal fowl, concern- 
ing which there is a law, that whoever .rcals 
their eggs out of the neſt, ſhall ſuffer im- 
priſonment for a year and a day, and be 
fined according to the king's pleaſure. | 
Where they build their neſts they muſt 


be left undiſturbed. 
Theſe birds are very Ea for keeping 


ponds and rivers clear of weeds, upon which 

and graſs they only feed, and not upon ih, 
as ſome imagine; and are neither ch 

* 1 nor troubleſome to n if they have 

but room enough. 

Ry CONE lay ſeven or eight eggs, | 


SWAIN MOTES a court that fits about 


2 | 42 A. 2 W but 
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 fallad oil made thiek, a poultice with the 


S WA 


but ſeldom take pains, to hateh them all, f 


four or five being their uſual aumber. 

The hen ſits brooding about ſix weeks, 
and if during that time oats be ſet once a 
day in a trough near her (in caſe: ſhe | 
has not plenty of weeds juſt at hand) it will 


prevent her leaving of her eggs; as alſo if 


you ſet up ſome boughs, or other ſhelter, | 
to ſcreen her from the heat of the ſun; 
SWAYING or ru Back in Hob es, an 
injury that may be received ſeveral ways: 
2. By ſome great ſtrain, flip, or heavy 
butbss e 5d e 
2. By turning him toa haſtily round, St. 
The pain uſually lies in the lower patt of 
the . bohewe his ſhort ribs, and directly 
between his filletes.. | 
The malady may be perceived by the 
reeling and rolling of the horſe's hinder | 
arts in his going, he being then ready to 
all to the ground by his ſwaying backwards 
and fidelong ; and when he is down, he 
cannot riſe but, with great difficulty. 
The cure: Take two ounces of the fat of 
the fruit of the pine-tree; of Olibanum 
four; of roſin and pitch as many; one of 
bole armoniac, and half an ounce of dra- 
gon's blood, which muſt all be well incor- 
porated together, and laid plaiſter-wiſe all 


over the reins of his back, where you are 


to let it remain till it falls off, _ | 
Another good remedy for theſe infirmi- | 


ties, is to adminiſter ſome ſtrengthening | 
things inwardly ; as common turpentine 


made into balls, with the powder of bole- 
armoniac, and that of the dried leaves of | 
cl. ey; and to apply outwardly, all over the 
reins af his back, a charge of oxicroceum and 
Paratelſus melted together, or colewort in 


powder ot hole armoniacſ and bean- flour: 


Or, take two pounds of blood from the 


veins, then chafe his back with a warm 


glaſſes, one on each fide, where the pain 
ſeems chiefly to lie, or where: the extrava- 
ſated blood is lodge. 

Then put the horſe into a frame and hang 
him up, or by ſome other way incloſe him 


in gates, that he may not be able to move 


4 8 WA d W N 
| his bodys and thus let him be kept ſor five 
or ſix weeks ; then mix equal quantities of 
ſpirit of wine, and oil of turpentine toge- 
ther, by ſhaking. it in a vial till it looks 
white like milk upon his back; rubbing.it 
in. In the next place apply the red honey 
charge, adding to. it half an ounce of ;galls 
at every application ; plying a freſh charge 
every time, withouttaking away.the former: 
Or, inſtead of the honey charge, you may 
uſe the ointment, of Montpelier for two or 
three days, and then proceed to nta- 
tions; but if the horſe; voids. blood ſtill at 
the mouth and noſe, give him of A. 
creſtum, and juniper- berries, of .each an 
ounce, pounded to powder, in a pint of red 
wine every day, for eight days ſucceſſively; 
and for the laſt ſour days give him an 
anodyne glyſter, aſter his fundament has 
been firſt raked: Tang) , T3 Bets {67 
Or, if none. of the former methods ſuc- 
ceed, make two or 'chree inciſions with a 


x. 


large iron ſhee, and-ſeparate-the ſkin from 


the fleſh on the reins, about-the breadth of 
half a foot on each fide the !back-bone, till 
you come to the hip-boge, 
about the thickneſs of hal- a- row, ſo as to 
hinder the ſkin' from ſticking to the fleſh. 
Then rub the ſeparated ſxin with an oint - 
ment made with equal parts of populeon, 
and ointment of marſhmallows, and cover 
all the part with a lamb-ſkio, the woolly fide 
inwards, laying a ſaddle- cloth over that. 
Then hang the horſe in ſuch a poſture 
that he cannot ſtir, and gi ve him a glyſter 
of ſal polycreſtum evety night, and. a pint 
of wine every day for eight days, and after 
forty-eight days you may uncover the ſore, 
and if you find it to be much ſwelled, it is 
in à fine: way towards a cure. 
ben take out the lard, and preſs out the 
reddiſh matter, and put in a piece of freſh 


| hand; and apply two ſcarifying cupping- | | lard; chafing all che part with the ointment 


-above-mentioned:; then cover the ſore as 
before, dreſſing it after the ſame manner 
for twelve days, once 2 ſorty- eight 
hours: and inſtead of the latd dreſs it with 


5 the duke's ointment e | day, till the ſore 
is healed. Nan „Nrn. Fre 


? $47. 50h 2 


You 


* 
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Tou may take pay phe lumb-tin twen-. | mingled- together, and wetting hay ropes . 
4y-two days after the beginning of the cure, jiar ſame liquor, roll them from the 
Iam: 15 after you may allow the hbrſe | paſtern to the knee; but care muſt be taken 

to ſtir a little. * | a | 


%. 


„ Z . |] not'to bind them too hard. | 
Inſtead of ſeparatin the ſkin, you may Others boil primroſes, violet-leaves, and 
give him the fire (which is an calier remedy) | ftrawberry-leaves, of each a handful, in 
piercing the ſkin with a red-hot iron, and | new, milk, adding nerve-0jl, petroleum, 
making holes at the diſtance of an inch one | and populeon, of each an ounce, and anoint 
from another, all over the ſame-; then ap- | the horſe with this for four or five days 


ply a good plaiſter, bog two ſheets of paper | ſucceſſively. 


— 


over it: hang the hagſe up for a month, Others boil ey virgin's-wax, roſin 
and when the ſcales are fallen off, dreſs the galbanum, myrrh, zedoary, bdellium, Aa- 
ſores with the duke's ointment, and pro- ian ſtorax, and the juice of hyffop, and 
ceed as before. | _: Ihen it is cold, they add bole-armoniar 
7 SWEEP [in Falconry] is uſed of a | and coſtus finely poydered ; theſe being 
hawk who wipes her beak after feeding, | well incorporated with the other ingredi- 
and therefore they ſay ſhe ſweeps. | ents, they boil them all aver again, and 
... SWELLED LOS 1dr 4 Horsz, an infir- when they uſe it, they ſpread it on a plaiſter 
mity he is ſometimes ſubje@ to, by bard || and wrap it about the fwelling, letting it 
riding or much labour, when he is too fat, | remain there till it drops off of itſelt. 
or careleſaly put to graſs, or ſet up in the | But when a horſe's legs are much fwelled, 
ſtable too hot, whereby he takes cold, becauſe of the ſcratches, boil a handful of 
which cauſes the blood, : greaſe, and hu- | bay-ſalt, a quarter of a pound of foap, 
.mours, to fall down into his legs, and to | with a good quantity of ſoot, and a good 
make them ſwell. _ 8 | - handful of miſletoe chopped, in a quart of 
Sometimes it comes by long ſtanding in | urine or more, and with this bathe his le 
the ſtable, when the planks where his fore- | very warm, twice or thrice a day, and 
weiting a cloth with it, wrap it cloſe about 


feet ſtand, are higher than where his hinder | w 2 
legs are; which uneaſy poſture makes the his Jegs, and it will aſſuage the ſwelling. 


blood ſettle in the hinder legs, whereby || See RemoLape. $54 s 
| SWELLED Prz zr in Honxszs, is a 


they are unhappily brought to fwell. 1 IN 
+ There are feveral preſcriptions for the kind of hardneſs which proceeds from the 
cure of this malady. ++ parts being bruiſed.by riding, and is cured 
Some uſe nerve oil, black oil, ſoap, and in the following manner 
-boar's greaſe melted, and anoint the place Take holly-hock, houfe- leek, and a little 
therewith ; or elſe bathe his legs with but-. | -plantane, ſtamped together with freſh but- 
ter and beer, or with butter and vinegar | ter, and anoint his pizzle with it twice a 
melted together. day, and if the pizzte be fore, you muſt 
Some bathe them in water in which ſage, | calt him, and waſh his ſheath and pizzle 
maliows, and roſe-cakes have been boile „very well with white-white vinegar; and Tf 
putting in butter and ſallad oil; or bojling || there be any cankets, or holes in the yard, 
roſin, frank incenſe, and freſh greaſe, of || then you muſt put ſome burnt allum to the 
each a like quantity, then ſtrain it, and | | vinegar, and waſh it very well; and he will 
uſe it once a day, as there is occaſion. I mend without fail in three times . dreſſing. 
Vou may alſo waſh the horſe's legs in cold] S WEIL. LED Vins; chat Which the 
fountain water, or the horſe may be leſt | |. French call varice, is a crooked vein, ſwel- 
every day to ſtand up to the Knees in un- ling with corrupt blocd in the temples, 
ning water, till the ſwelling is aſſuaged. |} belly, or legs of a horſe. me. 
SOthers bathe the horſcts legs with ſheep's i}, I be cure: Open che fkin-of the horſe, 
foot oil, train oil, or urine and (alt; peire | and burn it with a. hot iron; then Tub and 


— 


— 


— 


OE == — : . 


him blood, and this will effect the cure. | 


half an ounce ; boil all theſe together to a 


then pound them in a ſtone mortar to an 


mix them well in the mortar, and then 


ſince tumours or % ffs ſo frequent 
u 


but if that cannot be done, then you ought 


a pound; the leaves of groundſel, common 
mallows, bran 


e 
chafe it well for, ten days with milk, and | 
gil, and if the diſeaſe is not removed, let f 


A Poultice to diſſolve a Swelling in Horfes, 


„Take garden orrice-roots, and white 
lily-roots, of each an ounce ; marſhmal-. 
lows, pellitory, penny-royal, origanum. 
int, and rue, of each a handful; ca- 
momile, mellilot, and elder- flowers, of 
each half a handful ; green anniſceds, com- 
mon feanel, and cummin-ſeeds, of each 


"maſh, in water and white-wine vinegar; 


even ſmooth maſs, adding to them of the | 
meal of lupines, and of beans, of each an 
ounce and a half, oil of camomile an ounce 
and a half, oil of orrice the ſame quantity; 


heat them again, and apply this to the 
part affected, in greater or leſſer quantity, 
according to the heat of the part. 18 
This is a medicine extraordinary uſeful 
in all tumours, and is the more neceſſary, 


in horſes, by reaſon of hurts and bruiſes 
they are ſo often liable to, which if nor 
timely, taken care of, and that judiciouſly, . 
do degenerate-into incurable fiſtulas, and 
cancerous ulcers; for it is allowed by all 
ſurgeons, that the ſafeſt way to cure all 


ſwellings (to which they give the name of | 


tumours) except ſuch as are malignant, is 
by diffolving them, if poſſible, which is 
the moſt ſucceſsful, and which ought to 
3 uſed as ſoon, and as much as poſſible; 
endeavour to ripen them as ſoon as poſ- 
ibly,can be. Felis, | 


Another for. mollifiing, ſoftening, ripening, 


E eee 
Take the roots of marſhmallows, and 
thoſe of white lilies, of each à quarter of 


-urſin, and violet- plants, of 


1 


each a handful ; the flour of linſeed" and 


10 


Fr. 


ſenugreek-ſeeds, oil of lilies, and gopſe- 

fat, of each three Gunces ; waſh the toors 
and Nee them, then boll them in water, 
and after ſome time put in the leaves, and 
boil all till the whole maſs becomes per- 
fectly tender and ſoft : then ſtrain out the 
decoction, and pound the ſubſtance that 


remains in a ſtone mortar, with a wooden 


peſtle, till it comes to be_a pulp; then 


put both the decoftion and pulp into a2 
ſkillet, mixing with them the flour or meal 
of ſena-ſeed, and fenugreek ſeed, oil of 
lilies and gooſe fat; boil all together over 
a moderate fire, ſtirring the ingredients 
from time to time, till the maſs is become 
of a ſufficient conſiſtenctde. = 
This is a very uſeful medicine, becauſe 
dangerous conſequences do frequently ha 

pen to ſwellings, or rumours, in horſes, 
that will not be diſcuſſed, that is, not go 
away of themſelves, or that ſuch à poul- 
tice has been wanting to bring them to a 
ſpeedy ſuppuration. © = Aer t 
For if a ſwelling or tumour that cannot 
be diſcuſſed, ſhould remain too long before 
it be brought to a ſuppuration or ripening, 
It generally putrefies and turns'to a FA vlous 
ulcer, which, very rarely, admits of a cure. 
0 7 PIPE. A bird of the thruſh 

ind. | ae; 8 


14 IL. The train of a beaſt, fowl, 
Ee e eee 
"TAIL or 4 Hoxse, ſhould be firm, the 
dock or ſtump of it ſhould be big, ſtiff, 
and placed pretty high ; thoſe which have 
it fer too low have ſeldom good reins; on 

the. other hand, ſome of them have it ſet 

too high, which make their buttocks ap- 

pear pointed and unſeemiy. 
A great many affirm, that the dock of a 

horſe's tail ſerves to point out his ſixth or 
ſeventh, year, pleading that at that time tlie 

black fpeck, or eye of a bean, "begins to 
diſa pear, and the cavity to be filled, the 
dock of the hair becomes longer, by reaſon 
that the.:vigour of the young years begins 
to abate, and nature has not | ſtrength - 
enough to nouriſh and 2 the joints 
or kadts that förtri the dock, ſò that When 
f : . 


E 
the horſe is ſix years old, one of theſe joints 
flackens and begins to fall down, and a 


year after.another deſcends in like manner. 
„But this 3 18 or down-falling, hap: 
co 


pens ſooner” to Tame than ethers, according 
as they haye been well or ill it THR 
reference to feeding, houſing, and working. 
Accordingly, we find the marks of a horſe's 
age, taken from the tail, are ſo ęrroneous, 
that we ſee a great many jockies maintain, 
that the firſt joint deſcends when he is 
mo and the ſecond when he is ten years 
__ hd 1 $5399 | 1 | & ado g 
; TAPASSANT [Hunting term} uſed of 
a hare. when ſhe is lurking or ſquatting. | 
Toe TAPPY [with Hunters] to lie hid as 
a deer may do. : „ 


TEAL. A delicate fowl for the table; 


but thoſe that buy them ought to be very 
careful in chuling them; to know them, 
rye_ if the birds feel thick and hard 


ble 
+... the belly, if ſo they are fat; but if ; 


thin upon the belly, lean ; if they are dry 
footed, they have been long killed; but if 
limber footed, new killed. Wen 
TEDDER, I a rope wherewith the leg 
TETHER, | of a horſe is tied, that he 
may graze within a certain compaſs. | 


TEETH. Are little bones in a horſe's" 
jaws, which ſerve not only to facilitate the gu 


nouriſhment, but likewiſe to diſtinguiſh 
the- age of horſes. _ _ 
A. horſe has forty teeth, including the 


tuſhes, which are diſtinguiſhed as follows: 


Twenty-four of them are called grinders, 
which are placed at the bottom of the 
mouth, beyond the bars, twelve on each 
fide of the channel, viz. fix above, and fix 
on each fide. ORE THINS: or Ss 
Theſe teeth continue, and do not fail to 

ive place to new teeth in their room, ſo 
that they are of no. uſe in diſtinguiſhing a 
horſe's age. | 


However, they are ſubject to wolves | 


teeth. 


| 


TT YET 


7 


the firſt years of a horſe. 


TER . 


and white teeth, ſeated. on the fore part of | 


the mouth, ſix above, and fix below.  __ 

Theſe change and ciſt, to give place to 

others; which, in proceſs of time, become 

long, large, and yellowiſh, . 

- Theſe new teeth are diſtinguiſhed by the 

different names given them, according to 
th, 


their putting forth, and it is the manner of 
their coming forth, that gives us to know 


Now of theſe twelve, four are called nip- 


pers, four are called midCling teeth, and 


our go by the name of corner teeth. 
The four nippers are ſeated on the fore 


part of the mouth, two above, and two 


J 
When a. horſe has put forth theſe, we 
conclude that he goes from two and a half 
to three years, | 


The middling teeth are placed near the 
nippers, or gatherers, one above, and one 
below, on each ſide of the jaws. 

They come out and appear between three 
and a half and four years. 2 

The corner teeth are placed yet more ſor- 


ward in the mouth, one above and one be- 


low, on each ſide of the jaws. | 

| Theſe begin to ſhoot between the fourth 
and the fifth year, and are got aboye the 
gum at five years. 1:88 
When ſurmounted the gum at that age, 


they become hollow, and mark commonly 


till ſeven or eight years. 3 
By marking we mean, that in the hollow 
or cavity of the corner teeth, a little black 
ſpeck is formed ; which, from it's reſem- 
blance, we call the bud or eye of a bean. 


But when the horſe paſſes fix, the cavity 


begins to fill, and the black mark diſap- 
pears by degrees ; yet this diminution of 


| the cavity and the mark, continues from fix 


till ſeven and a half. Wan 

At eight years the cavity is filled up, and 
tlie black mark gone, and in re Ahr 
the tooth is then full, even as if it had been 
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With reference to the other ſixteen, twelye | ſhaved, we then ſay that the borfe has raz- 
ed; which happeng a little before the 


of them are called in their infancy, milk or | 9 
foal teeth, and the remaining four go by | eighth year, and a er that the horfe does 
the name of tuſſees. | not mark; ſo that the fureſt knowledge of 

e Mort, ſmall, | his age is then took from his tuſnes. 


The iwclye foal teeth 7 
# | 4 4 | | 


* 1 . ey wits od te. - _— 


After that vey 


1 EN 5 


the jaws, 7, e. qne above, and ode below,. 
without being preceded by any foal teeth. 

The two under tuſhes cut ſometintes at 
es. years, ſometimes at three and a half, 
0 


metimes at four z but the two upper tufh- | 


appear ſometimes at four, ſometimes at 
our and a half; ſometimes before, and 


tuſdes appear much worn, which ſerves for 


that age. | 
| grow out in length; and 

come bare of fleſh, becauſe the gum 
irinks and retires; and at laſt, about the 


' fifteenth or ſixteenth year, the horſe ſhells. 


A horſe is not capable of any great fa- 
tigue till his tuſhes have cut the Kin. 

| Moſt of the Dutch horſes are very ſick 
when their tüſhes come forth ; mares have 
them but ſeldom, and when they have them 
they are but very ſmall. Sce SxtLL-Toorn- 


% 


ED and CounTER-MAR&ED. 
TEGG Hunting term] à doe in the ſe- 


cond year of her age. 


IGN ES id ORSES, a | diſtemper in 


the foot, when the fruſh moulders away in 


£ 


r then the itching pain is ſo great, that 
it will often make the horſe halt. 
' TENCH ; a delicious freſh water fiſh, 
that has but ſmall ſcales, yet very large and 
ſmooth fios ; he has a red circle about the 
eyes, and a little barb hanging at each cor- 
TJ 
., * This fiſh delights more aniong weeds in 
ponds, than in clear rivers, and covets to 
Fea in very foul water, yet his fleſn is nou- 


Pieces, and it goes the length of the quick, 


riſhing and-pleaſant, 
' His ſlime is aid to be of a very healing 
quality to wounded fiſh, and upon that ac- 
count has obtained the title of the fiſhes 
Wie the devourin 
Feb enſible of his virtue, t 


. - 


at he will not 


ſh of his ſize that comes in his; way, z, ang 
.when the pike is ſick or hurt, he applies to 


52 60 is ſaid to 
us a tench, though be will ſeize upon 8 | 


1 


: 
) 
q 


| 


N 


2 


chopped in pie 


TEN 


hee todes are placech beyond the corner] the reach, ipd finds cure or relief,” by rubs 


Nec Upon the bars, two" on each ſide of | bing him 


elf agaioft his body. Wr 
Neri Fibaine the proper timę of 


angling for the tench, is early "and late, 
both morning and evening, in the months 
of Fore, Fuly, and Augujt, 


ufr, or all night in 


the ſtill parts of rivers.  _ 
This fiſh is obferved to be a great lover 


ly at them, if you have firſt dip 
them in tar: he alfo delights in all ce 


paſtes, made up with ſtrong ſcented oils, or 
wich tar, or paſte made with brown.bread 


and honey; he will alfo bite at a cad worm 
lob-worm, flag-worm, green - gentle, ca 

bair, marſh-worm;* or ſofe · boiled bread- 
grain. * c , 


To late Tench out of @ muddy Pond. 


Yau muſt ovide yourſelf with a very 
gaod large caſting net, well leaded, and let 


- 


not the meſhes, from the crown to a fu 


yard and a half, be too ſmall, for then, i 

the pond be any thing of a depth, the fiſh 

will ay away before the net comes to the 
ou + 243+ © 4 4 „ N 


— 


and deep rucked. 5 


Make the place clean from ſtakes and 


gr * 
Ihe whole net ought to have a large meſſi 


buſhes, and try the net before you go upon 
the ſparc; for if it happens to hang, all 


your pains would prove ineffectual: there- 
fore you muſt be ſure, before you caſt in 
your net, to clear and cleanſe the place 
twice or thrice with a rake. 
Then take a quarter of a peck of wheat, 
baking it well in an oven, putting in neu 

three quarts of water: when it is well 
baked, take five pints of blood and mix the 
wheat and blood well together, adding ts 
it as much bran as is ſufficient to make 


ogether, mix it up with ſome clay ; knead 
it well together, with a quart of lob-worms 
ed eces, and wrought into a 
paſte, as has been before ditęcted: make it 
up into balls as big as a ,gvaſe'epg, an; 


throw it into the pond, 'within rhe Circym:+ 
ference” of yout caſting net, and between 


times 


+ 


of large red worms, and will bite moſt e- 


jb 


— 


paſte of it, and that it may the better hold 


/ 


TER 


times throw ia ſome grains; when vou 
think the fiſh have found out the baiting + 
place, come in the cloſe of the evening 
having baited very early in the morning) 
and caſt your net over the baited place, 
tak ing à long pole, with a large for made 
for that Wow. 5 and ftir all about the net 
for the carp or tench are ſtuck up bord 
their eyes in mud, and Rand exactly ow | 
their heads; but let the net Tie for hal | 
hour, ſtill ſtirring with the pole, if the 
place be not too deep, and after having | 
covered the fiſh, you may go into the 
pond and take them out with your hands; 
bur if the water be deep when you find them 
begin to ſtir, lift the cfbwn of the net bolt 
upright with a long ſtaff, that ſo the fiſh 
may play into- the tuck of the net. ; 
Obſerve, if you ſhould draw up your net 
ſuddenly, after you have caſt it in, it is 3 
hundred to one odds whethet you take one 
of them; but letting the net lie, the mud 
vill choke them, if they remove not out of | 


TERMS Fg 007 N 7 


Brasrs or Onder, Sc. 


A * cartheth. 


IN bare: eater,” or 
A boar couabetb. formetb. 
A buck Jodgeth.. A hart barboureth. 
A coney fitteth, A martern treeth. _ 
A fox kenneleth. © "Au © otter watebeth, 


A roe Auen. 


For dn. Diflging them. 8 


A 3 to dig. 4 hare, 10 1 | 
A hart, 70 wnbarbotty. 


A boar, Io rear. 
' A dbuck, torouze, A martern, te untree. 
A coney, 1 bolt, An otter, fo vent. 
A toſs. to unkennet. 6 
For their Noife at Ruttin Time. 
A badger Aricketh. A hare teateth,, or 
A boar Seeed, tappelb. | 
A buck groancth, or A hart belleth. 
: troateth. An otter a 
A roe belloweth. 


A fox bertel. 


[ 


| Ofahare drverſly ; for when me is f in open 
field, ſhe is faid to pre, when ſhe winds: 


«| 4 boar, the wreath, 


TER 
A wolf bowleth, 


| A goat rattleth. 
eu, their Copulation 


A boar 2 to brim. A hart goeth to rut. 
A buck goeth to rut. An otter bunteth for 
A coney goeth | to - bis kind. 
' Bucks A roe 44 to tourn. 
A fox goeth 4 elek- A wolf goes to match 
etting, or # 
A W goeth 15 buck. 


þ 


_angtber. 8 


| Abad if batt, 1155 A ab or leafs of 
>bucks, - foxes, or 


all manner of deer. 


A bevy of roes. © hares. 

A founder of Twine. A couple of rabbets. 
A rout of wolves, A couple of coneys.,. 
A 3 mar- 

terns. | . 
For their Foot wt 7 reading. 
A boar; the omit. 


f A buck, and all fallow doe, the view. 
Of att deer, if on the graſs, and ſcarce 
vilible, then it is called foiling. 


vermin the 


footing. 


1 to deceive the hounds, ſhe doubles : 


I when ſhe beats on the hard highway, and 


her footing can be perceived, ſhe pricketh, 


and in the ſnow her footing is called is. 


 frace. 3 
Ol the hart the r. 
Ol an otter, the marks. 


le gem of 6 Tam. 


A coney, the r. 115 

A ſox, the M or bod and he exp at 
thoendis called the chape. - 
bi % A hare, the c; 


32 


Terms toben thy bit in Company one with 'Y 
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Of a fox, the print, and or other fuch- 


3 


A 3 


— 
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and ſpellers. 


Wen 
A hart, the fingle. | 
A wol i the fern. 


For their Onvonx: 81 


Of a boar, the lefſes.. Ae | 
Of a deer, fewmets, or Fmilins: F 
Of. a fox, littering, and all other Ryo 


the fuants. 44 


Of a hare erotiles, or . 
Ol a hart, th the fewmets, or kene, 


Of an otter the /praints. 


Terms in Honrtxg, Ge. 128 


i 0 


When a hart breaks herd, and FRAME to 


the thicket, or coverts, they uſually fay be 


s bis hold, or goes to harbour. 
All kind of deers fat is called ſuet, and 


yet a? max 5 this der. was a high deer. 


} Te at of a boar js called greafe. The vt 


fat of a roe only is called beavy greaſe. 
Of a deer they ſay, /be is broken 1. of 
a fox and hare is caſed. 
Of fox cubs, they ſay a litter ; of rabbers, 


wh of ſquirrils, s . 1 21 ett *. 


Gn the Aryan of Dris. $ off 
of a Stag, perfect, tbe bur, the TURN 


(the little Aly on it) the beam, the gut- 


teres, the antler, the /ur-antler, royal, ſur- 
royal, and all at the top the craches. 

Of a Buck, the Bur, 
antler, the batk-antler, the 1 Palm, 


If the croches grow i in form of a man's 
hand, it is then called a palmed bead, heads. 
bearing not above three or four; three 
croches being placed aloft of one height, | 
are called crowned-beads. Heads having 


e beam, the brow-. 


| 


doubling croches, are called forked-beads, | 


becauſe the croches are planted on the top | 
of the beam like forks. _ . -, . 

If you are aſked what a ſlag 9 you 
are only to reckon the croches he bears, and 


never to expreſs, an odd number; for if he 


has four croches on his near horn, and ve 
en his far, you muſt fay be bears ten, aflalle 


W 


ER 


tinbe on his near horn (for ali t 6 bend 
bears are called rights), 1 If But ſour on 
the neat horn and fix on the far horn, you 
muſt ſay be bears twelve,: à double falſe 
right on the near horn; for you mult not 
only make the number even, hut alſo 1b. 
* even with that Was at 

7 
(Tame s for lun. ger 5 8 au all 
manner of CHASES. 


of a hart and all AGE. of Wege 43 


i they are flain, - Huntſmen ng ſays 
5 | rake off that deer”s 3 1 
Of a hare, they ſay ſhe is ripped, or cg * 


the ſame term is aſſed of a boar. 0 
A fox, badger, and all manner of ver- 
min are ſaid to be caſed, beginning at the 

ſnout, or noſe of the beaſt, his ſkin bein 
turned over his ears gown | to the er 7000 | 
{799.0008 en the.ml, | ten 


3 


| Proper: Te arm. for the Nis es of Feats. Ho 


When hounds are firſi caſt off, and find 
ſome game, or chace, we ſay they chal- 
enge. 
| if they are too buſy before they find the 

ſcent it is ſaid they babble. | + 


— 


1 If \ 1th run it end ways, orderly making 


it good, and then hold it together m. 
they are ſaid to be in full cry. 


+ When ſpaniels open in the ſtring (ora 
- |: greyhound in his courſe) they ſay, they 


Lage. 
When hounds hang behind, and beat too 


much Fa n the ſcent, or. place, they ſay, 


4 f 


When they. have either carthed a yerwin, 

or brqught 4 deer, boar, or the like, to 

Ih head againſt chem, "ye ate * 0. 
ay 


| Different. T erus for Hounps and 1 
| OUNDS. | 7 


| 42 th 
| gre PR two wm 2 * ; 90 
| . a. _ ; and of greyhounds three 


— Fg 


= make a * and of hounds 4 * and 4 


D336 daf 


8 TER 
eme ſay ter fip a greyhound, and <p 


9 
They call the krieg, wherein 4 gr 
; 5 is led, a lic: and that of a hound, 


a Team, liam, or Home. C 


Pong his couples. 

Of bodnds they ſay a heme, of beagles 1 

K. 
©. Thoſe oldnepatiy called entries whey they 
find a deer has lately paſſed into thickets, 
by which they-gueſs at their largeneſs, and 
then put the hounds or deagſen thereto for 
their-view 

A layer is a place where any deer has re- 
poſed or harboured. 

When the hounds or beagles hit the 900 
of their chace contrary, as to hit him up the 


wind, when they ſhould hit it down, they | 


ſay they draw a miſt. 
When hounds or beagles take freſh ſcent, 


hunting another chace, until - they ſtick 
and hit it again, they ſay they hunt change. 
When the hounds or beagles hunt it * 
the heel, they ſay they hunt counter. 

When the chace goes off, and comes on 
again, traverſing the ſame ground to deceive 
- the hounds or beagles, they toy they bunt 
the foil. ef” 1 

When they ſer hounds in readineth, 
where they expect the deer will come by, 
and then caſt; them off, when the other 
hounds are paſt. by, they call that a relay. 
When hounds or beagles have finiſhed 
their chace, by the death of what they pur- 
ſued, and then in requital, are ſed by the 
hands: of the huntſman, or hen, it is 
called a reward. 

When huntſmen go b de in bein; 
ſ rings at hart · hunting: and uſually make 
ew rounds, they are called ring- walls. 

When deer caſt their horns, they are 


ſaid to mew... 
When a deer has "bbs hard bunte. fs" 


then  betakes himſelf to ſwimming 98 


any river, Cc. they ſay be takes ſoib... > 
The firſt head of a fallow ner is called 


the prick. . 
en hu huntſmen N to find 4 hart 


r 


Ihe greyhound hath his collar, and the [ 
; | out making any cry, t 


A 


by the © fe, and then mind his. ep, to 0% 


TER 


know whether he is great and long, they 
then ſay they know him by his gat. 
When deer, after having in hard ran, 


turn head againſt the hounds, they are ſaid 


| to bay. 


When hounds or beagles run long, with- 
cy: Are ſaid. 40 17 


mute, 
When hounds or beagles at firſt 25 
n 


| the ſcentof their game, preſently open a 


cry, they are then ſaid /o challenge. 
When hounds run at a whole herd of 


deer, they are faid to run riot. 


When the hounds touch the ſcent, and 
draw on till they rouze or put up the chace, 


they ſay they drawy on the ſlot. 
When a roe croſſes and doubles, it is 


called trajoining. 


When a hare, as ſometimes, (though 
ſeldom) takes the ground like a coney, they 
they then ſay, ſbe goes to the vault. 

When they beat the buſhes after a fox, 
they call it drawing. 

When a hare runs on rotten ground, or 
in a foreſt ſometimes, and then ic ſticks to 
| her feet, they ſay ſbe carries. 

When a fox has young ones, in her they. 
ſay ſbe is with cub. 

When beagles bark and cry at their prey, 


they ſay, they yearn. 


A red male r of a year old, is called 

a /pitter, $197 1 
A rein. deer is a beaſt like a hart, but 
hath his head fuller of antlers. Thoſe en- 
gines that deer are taken with, are called 
wiles. | 
When hounds or beagles are e ſet i in rea- 

-| dineſs, expectin ng the chace to come by, 
and then caſt off before the reſt come in, 
it is called a vaunthay. - 
. When they ſtart a hare, they cry that 


| chat; or there there. 


When hounds or beagles find where the 


| chace hath been, and made a proffer to 


enter, but return, they call it 4 Ai. 
To a deer they ſay how. | $ 
A leſſon blown on the horn to cker 
che hounds, is termed 8 call}... 
A recheas is a leſſon blowa « on ig horn. 
N Den e ee enen 


and 


Which is hy th 


ER 


The mort of death, i * blown ar the death. 
of any deer. 14 


A Bind in the firſt. year is called u be | he hathtrod, the Water filling is footſteps 


in the fecond year a hear/e; and ſometimes 
we ſay .a brocket's Ale, &c. and the rhird- | 


year a bind. 


A hare is the firſt year called: aun 
t A ſecond JT aw, me third Log a freer | 


"The fox i is the firſt year called: a ans; the | 


ſecond a fox, the third year an od fox. 
A coney is called the firſt year a rabbet, 


frerwards an e/d-coney. 
When you ſee about twenty deer, of 


what ſort ſoever, together, it is a /mal/ berd ; 


about forty is a middle berd; ſixty or eighty 
is a great herd, whether "they" be male or * 


| fem ale. 


Upon view of :a-hart; if he be a N 
deer, do not call him Fair, but great; and 


ſo a great bind and a * ry _ 1 


and comeh doe. 
When a deer careth in a corn or CEA 


feld, he is ſaid to feed, otherwiſe to browze ; 
and if he ſtayeth to look on any thing, he 
is ſaid to tand at gaze ; when he forceth by 
upon force, he trippeth ; and when he runs 
a pace he. fraineth. 

When be is bunted and hover the T 
then he ſngleth ; and hen he foams at the 
mouth, he is embeſſed; when- he ſwelleth 


or venteth any thing, they ſay he hath this 
or that in the wind; 'wheh he Holds out his 


neck at the full length inclining, they ſay 


be is ſpent; and being dead, ſay be'ss done. 
* a huntſman beats a moe to find- 


a chace, it is ealled'#awiug of ib covert; 
and when he ſees where 27 y deer a. 1 7 
they fay bere he breaketh.' | | 
hen ſome few houhds are- ſer 1 in - 
neſs, by àny place "where it is ſuppoſed the 
chace will pals, it is termed a bauntlay; 
and when they tary. until the teſt of the 
hounds come in, it is ealled a allay; but 
if they hold till the Kennel be paſt, it is 
called 4 relax. N | 2 
When 4 hart entreth .. ns pool; 


rmed the foil, fa . _ 
him ready to enter Vater, fa 


„ 


when you 


? XxX E R | ? ; 
be da e OF) after 
eſcended, and ou ſee me 


* chen ſay bers the bart defouleth ; and bs 
lot or view that is found of ſuch a deer on 


| dne then fa 
he hath once 


| the other ſide of the water, is to be termed 


a5 @ deer defoulant the foil." - 

The hart, buck, and boar, tiles 
| take ſoil without being forced, and all other 
beaſts are only ſaid to take water, except 
the otter, and he is ſaid to Zeat the fiream. 

When they caſt about a grove or wood 
with the blood-hound, they make' a ring: 
| when they find where the deer hath paſſed} 
and plaſtv any bough downwards for a det” 
he they tay they | FR or make les 
miſhes. 

_ * When they hang vp any paper, clove; or 
on „it is called Swelling, or r ſetting of 
ewes. / 

When a hound meets a chace and goes 
| away with it lar before the reſt, Feber ſay foe 
Foreloynetb. 

When a bowed buns dae the ſame © 
way the chace is come, then they ſay 56 


| hunts counter; and if he hunts any other 


chace but what he firſt een nde 


I cis ſaid to bunt change. 


When any deer, or other chace; KY 
ſubtilties to deceive the hounds, then he 
is ſaid to croſi or double, | 

When a hart or ſtag breaks herd, and 
draus to the covert, they ſay be goes to Bar- 
Sour, or taketh bis hold, or be coveretb; and 


when he comerh out gin, then be difcover-' 


eib kimſe .. 
There is a great difference between the 


fritb and the Fell; the fells being taken for 


the valliec, green at, ge ind moun- 
rains; ad che de or fringe und eg 


ices. z) 
ph There 1 alſo a Aste between! the | 
word ways and trenches ; for by the firſts. 
meant the high and beaten ways on the out - 
ſide of a foreſt or wood; and by the werd 


trench, det from: Fuck ee : 
4 93 n | Ky, 
| T 


* 'J — 122 0 1 * — „ 


hers i is likewiſe a difference berdesd 4 
trench and a pd which is place where ©, 


h; and if he doth it fend deer las on * r. 
— 29s mn 


F 


þ 
| 


| 


2 * 


Aber, are the marks to non where 
a deer.harh gone in or out, and they are 
a V for any thing * is * 195 
"9 oe act * 4 
a 1 l 
; the legs from the feet to ths thigh. 
"Boteth, e flutters with her wings from 
the Dern to bag fiſt; TORT OG, wins 
Bathing, is ag herſelf. „ ING i] + 
Heat, the upper crooked' part of her bil. 
wings. 

Beaty of Duelle, Aso of you ones. 
Bewits, the leathers,, with bells button 
Bowet, [7 a.young Wk that drew ai 
"Bowefs,. thing out of her A 
Bomfing, is a hawk's drinking often, and 

yet deſires more. 


5 TER 
little boughs plaſhed or broken t6' Hang 
15 rim Huemer oc. - 

| 2 is a term uſed of a hawk, when | 
away. 

. Bean Beathors, the Tong feathers 1 in the 

about hawks legs. 

 deavours to get on the boughs. 

Brapli, a piece of leather toe upon, | 


'. " Covey of Partridges, 


4 
L WEE : 19 f 


HR 
churing, is quivedingior get 


7 


timony 0 obedience towards t 
a brood Wi always 
accompany, together yith the old vines. till 
pairing time. 

Crabbing, is when hawks that ſtand near 
one another, fight. | 
? ' Oray, al diſeafe in a hawk. 

Ortance, à ſmall long lime of ſmall, Bad 
even packthread, that is faſtened to. the 
leaſe of a hawk, when ſhe is firſt lured. 
Cnet, ytheſmall black hairs about the 

Cee, 1 or eye-lids. 
on 7 8 a "ack ones A 

i/cloſed,” is when the you u 
peep through the ſhells, 2585 ba . 
Dropping; is when ſhe muteth Adel 
in ſeveral drops, and not yerkingyit ſtraight 


forward. 

To Exgew, 1 is when the digeſteth her 
RY: o Engue, 'y meat, not only diſcharging 
a of it, Put alſo cleanſing her pan- 
deen dee the feathers have black 


125 Eufram, is to -porge her of her glut 


ber wing to tie it us: apd 1 
Brau a young Aae newly taken - To" Enter, a term uſed of a hawk, when 
out of the neſt, which can hop from bough | | he begins firſt to kill. 


tu bought © 
Cage, that on ak hawksare carried, | 
when deſigned for ſale. | ee COTE 
e or Nr  bgnifies | 
in lr 4 
— g, A hawk i is ſaid ſo to GO, when' | 4 
ſhe flies away with her quarry.” - 
A Caſt of Hawks, are tuo. 
Calling, is what N her to Purge or | 
cleanſe her gorge. - wh 1 . 
Catarad, a diſeaſe i in a hawks e e: oy | ey 
Cauterizing-irons, are ufed in ſea ing”: 
Cawking-time, treading or coup ing time. 
bes, is when ſne forſakes her pro 
, and flies at crows Prof the li SY 
Keren in Reb fight. 
- Gopahe nether part pf the 


Al 


l 


4 


Le. pug icy n. 


* 


| Fes a diſeaſe in hawks. - 


—.h— 


Fl 


* 
- 


neſt. | 
Hit, che place where they build and 
ban their young. 


* 


ing. 
ne, ' diſeaſe in 4 ban | 
Flags, the 10 dert the priacipal ſea 
thers in her wi 
Need en bead, 7% es ſhe .miſſes her: 
Mii rakes herſelf co the ane 
yes, S 
. the Ne hawk. - 
Formica, a diſcaſe in hawks. 


| inteſ- | 
ones. 


Eyes, a young hawk Juſt taken out of the 


 Feuking, i is e ber beak aſter feed= | 


A 


Gleam, a term uſed after, * hath caſh 


"luz, the dla ſubltance kbar lies in 


ww 4 s »3 „ A 


the 


| 


— 


I. 2 = gleameth, or RE PIT he 7 


— 


ww 


— 


— 


3 


422 a 
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* 
—ͤ—Ü—— y . — eat — 
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* — -Y 
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RR r —— A IAA wo. et org 
= | . _ 
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- Young: 


hawks. 


TER 


ings + the cxop, or gra of a hawk, or 
Er. } 9 5189 + 
fee nh of; hank wh * 
PR c | 1 

Hack, a place where a a Hank's meat s 


Put. 1187 or n A; 
Hac-Hawk, that is a tackler. 4 


peſt and is taken after Laut. N 5 


a male hawk, at's 4 
425 the ſmall ſtraps of alder chat a1 are 


ened to her Ks. and ſo to the lea by 

the varvels. i 

To Imp, is to put a feather intd a hawk's 
wing, in the place of ane that is broken. 

Juke, the neck from the head to the . 
dy, of any bird a hawk pr ys 125 LN 

Tutermewing, is from the firlt exc Wass x of. 
her coat, *ill ſhe turns White. 

To Tonk, is to lleep. .. 

© To Lean, is to hold to vou. 

| Leaſe, 1 the ſmall long Peach? TAY 1 

Leaſb, Fieted to the Fes, by whi 


is held faſt on the fiſt, it being wrapt about # 


Lure, that which is caſt up by Falconers, 


- Gd — 


* 


ard- Hawk, one that has ENG: for | 


TER | 
[Wage that which 1 hawk leaves of her 
if eis rglieved. 


a. the 1 IS |} ns he pips. ee In hawks: . bt 12 05 | 


* 2140114 * 8 + 


Jume, the genera] mixture of i | 
102 hers, by which the conſtitution! 7 a 5 


hawk is known. 


Plumage, the ſmall ſeathere given a 


hawk to make her caſt. . 
Hun Rigs, is aſter a hawk has ſcined ber 
Prev, a iſmantles it of it's e 
in Pounces. of x hawk, her Claws. - 1 | 
Poult, that ji is, Killing poultry, x. 
In Pride, is to be ii good fe nad 
| heart, e ug 
| 'To Prones, ini pick bent. 0 
Put over, a term uſed; when the removes 


her meat from ber gorge into her bowels, 
reaverſing wich ber bean; bur chiefly, Sick 


her neck. 
| zarry, the 41 a hayk, le at, richer 
dead or alive. | 
© Quarry-bawk,, an. old, cate 100 te. 
claimed hawk... 5 
To rate, a term uſed when ſhe flies out 


 Ramage, or ſoar- baut, i 10 obe iet cin 


the fingers. 4 | too far from the game. 


to bring a hawk down. 
Mate Hawk, 3 an old ſtaunch "wk 
1 Quarry - Hawk, "| make uſe of to enter 


Mails, the breaſt feathers of a bak. * 
Manning a hawk, is making her engure 
company. ' 

To Mantle, is to ſtretch one wing aſter 
one leg, and the other after the other. 
Mew, the place where a hawk is ſet down, | 

the time-ſhe raiſeth her feathers. _ 
Mewting, the dung of long: winged 


' Nares, the little holes i in a hawk's beak, 

Pumel, the pipe nent her fundament, 
where ſhe dige Heth her meat from her ** 
d 
ene, a place on which 2 bel is ſer to 


reſt. 
Pelt; the dead body of any fowl The has 


killed.” 
Pendant feathers, thoſe vek chil "I 
"= Angles, a Hawk's * 9 1 is. 


fly, having preyed for herſelf.. 
 Rangle, is when ſhe has n given r 
to bring her to a ſtomach. io t. 
To reclaim 4 hawk, 1 is to 14 55 ber geatle 
and familiar. 
EKRetrieve, is 1 partridges having been 
Pues, are to be found again. 
To ene is 0 lift up, and ſhake ber- 


elf FT of 42 4x7 ; 

0 ruff, is to hit the prey, and not te 
truſs it. a N 1 

Kufter- bead, a arge wide and caf hood 
pet, behind, being the be 
ule ol. 144) 

2 45 e Wali 5 


havk., »+ 2 1 ; 


. 


exe n 
129 


ciog. bed raleea. 1.1. 


| [ht ee run through her eye- 


14 * 


nds, ſo that the ſces bur little, or not at all, 
chat ſhe, may the better endure the hood. 


Seiz + when the gripes ho prey im. 


, her talons, Tee | +4": * nn 


1 
. * 
# l 7 o : 
A & : 
* 9 . - > 1 * + 
* * & - 4 4 
. - 


Setting down, 


P...4 
* 


898 TE . 


and his hinder-legs k at low and 
| _ FIT. Nanni 1 Wet 22 Wines $7 o wt the ground. 28 17 770 7% er 76 ; 
"Slice, js the dung of a ſhort vinged hawk. This manage is called eee 1 


Sllcelb, "Sgnifies | the en good diſ- 


tance frum her. „ his legs ſo high as in corvets. 
eee thut is, the, mewedh. without TERRAIGNOL::- A horſe fo. called, -i is 
droppiag aa 0 one that cleaves to the ground, that cannot 
Staunch hewk, one ime entered for the! be made light upon the hand, or put upon 
gn en e net eee bis haunches, that raiſes his fore- quarters 


Stooping, is. which the is aloft upon bel with difficulty, that is charged with ſhoul- 
wing; and+r(defcends to ſtrike the game. 27 ders, and, in general, one whoſe motions 
Summe, is when ſhe is in all her plumes. ] are all ſhort, and too near the ground. 


del that which gag a hawk from | TERRAIN, is'the managed ground up- 


WNT — onwhichchi orſe marks his piſte or thread; 

44.4 this horſe obſerves his ground well; he- 
ig is when you 70 bei the leg or keeps his ground well 3 he embraces his 

pizyon of a Pigeon, or the like to paves roma! well, without enlarging or narrow- 


A. | ing more to one hand than to Another. 
7 n is when the lifes up her wings. 1 TERRIER: A kind of mongrel grey- 
Train, the tail of a haucækxk 0: hound, uſed chiefly for hunting the fox or 


Train, ſomething aliyr or dead, tied to badger ; ſo called, becauſe he creeps into 


the lure to entice her wich it. 11 the ground, as the ſerrets do into the co- 
Truſſig. 
and foaring with it, at lengeh deſcends with. ox and badger, either tearing: them in 
it to the ground; 1 2 40s 12 pieces with his teeth, or elſe hauling and 
Varvelb, little ſilver rings at the end of 25 them by force out of their lurking 


jeſſes; on which the owner's name is A e oles 3 or at leaſt driving them out of their 


e eb een ee eie 
Uureclaimed, is ſai of a-hawk'while he otherwiſe. 


: 


is wild. ] he . bang bomemcaly Aa couple 
To anfrike the: hodd, is to draw * of terriers, to the end they may put in a 
firings' that it wp be i in readineſs 20 be freſh one, as occaſion ſerves, to relieve the 


yay 


pulled bf! nit "IQ 28 other. eie , £61! 5 
- Un/aninied;'i lis when hee ſeahers.are pow The time proper 2 entering eee 

ſully grown. 4680 ein 1A ke is, when they are near a year old; for if it 
Urives, nets to 580 hayiis with. be not done within that time, they will 
To weather ' a hawk, is to air uy hardly aſter be brought to take the earth, 
TERRA-A-TERRA, is a ſeries of lo- and this entering and fleſhing of them W 

leaps, which a borſe makes ſorwartis, bear- be performed ſeveral ways 


1 When fokecs and badgers: haye young 
Fe takq your old terriers, and enter them 
n the ground; and when they begin to bay, 
hold every one of your young terriers at a 


ing ſide-ways, and eee upon two 
treads. $01 Jin N Ts IE 11 ©! 

mai «bee ifs both $95 og | 
legs at once; and when theſe are upon the 


nt of deſcending to the ground, the particular hole or mouth of the earth, that 
A 


may liſten, and heat the old ones ba- N 

Aſter vou have taken the old fox or 
upon the haunches ; ſo that the motions badger, ſo that nothing remains within but 

ing upo hinder-quartets are ſhort and quick z | the young cubs, couple all your old terriers, - 

and the horſe being always well vrefied and and put the young ones in their ſtead en- 

coupled, he lifts * ** pretty Mg courage them by eryiogs to "ew 1% bim. + 
Vie WITTY $30 3 [ A ad 


inder legs accompany them with 
ee always bearing and ſtay- 


{ \ 


uſe in this motion the horſe n | 


is when ſhe raiſes a fowl: aloff,: ey+burrows, and there nips and bites the 


ollow harbours, to: be taken by a net, or 
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_ terriers may the better turn H rein and; 


dlig with ſpades and mattocks, to encourage 


or ring- worm, à very bad ſarrauce, which 


ta à canker but yet it will now and then 


9 T E TT * 
the ground, let them alone to Ho 
will with him; and do not forget to give 
the old tertĩers their reward, which is bibod I 


their greaſe, ſhewing the head and Kins 
to encourage them. 1 2596219 ee e. 
Another way is, to take an did foxcor 


leaving the upper to new the ury ofthe! a 
beaſt, though he can do no harm wich it, 
or elſe 
earth in ſome convenient place in the 

ground, making it wide enough, chat the 


A 


have room enough for two to enter 
Cover the whole with boards and turf, 
firſt putting the fox or badger in, and then 
2 both old and young; which 
when they have bayed ſufſicieutiy; begin to 


: 
them, againſt ſuch time as you are to dig 
over them: afterwards; takt out the fox vv c 
badger, with the chumps or pincers kil- 
linge it before them; or let a grep ksnd 
kill it in their ſight; Ser Hana. 
TET TER, otherwiſe called flying worm 


runs up and down a horſe's body from 
whence it receives it's name; ſometimes 
proceeding ſrom the heat of the blood, and 
engenders 2 hot and humour, and 


ſometimes from bad and foul ſeeding, and 


is moſt commonly found in his rump, which 
runs down: the joint till ĩt runs into the tatl; | 
and if it continues there long, will turn in- 


ſettle upon ſome fleſhy part of the body, 
which will ſo trouble him with itching, and 
rubbing againſt walls and poſts, that it will 

bring away the hair, ſlin and fleſh 7 he will 


4 


tear with his teeth, if he an come at it, | 
wa len 


the itching is ſo violet. 
This diltemper may be knen by the 
falling 
nual rubbing ; bot if it gets nato the joint, 
between the tap of his rum andthe tail, 
then it is known by a ſcab, whiely you'may': 
feel whh-your finger; and if it be ſcraped 
or picked away, a thin water will come out 
A ; 45 | 4 | 


* 


take ay your 3 


0 
and livers fried. with cheeſe, 'and me df 1 diſorder, are, water found in thedecayed hol - 


of the hair, and by his conti- 1 


a 8 


of it by xlegrees;| which being. leſt long ta 
run, will, in time, get into his tail, ank 
become'a'canker; as aſdefidz. 


— 


Things generally uſed in the cure of th 


low oſ a beech · tree where with it is rubbed: 


the juice of the leaves and roots of ſtinking 


glad win, one pint of plantainꝰ water, two df 
is good to kill them: ſo are many mot 


things; but particularly, take two drama 
out all his teeth; then dig an of precipitate, put into a ſmall glaſa-wial, 


wich fair water, much more than will cover 


the powder, and kept cloſe ſtopped ; with 


which waſh it thrice. day, and aſter you 
have dreſſed the forrance;-ſhake the glaſs, 
and let it ſtand till next dreſſing: but if it 
be in any fleſhy part, you may kill it by 


bathing the place with the juice of ſouthern 


wood, maudling,” and rut, of each a like 
quantity, and put them into three quarts 
of urine, with two handsful of bay - falt: let 
it boil till one quart he conſumed : then 
take it off, and with a clout faſtened to a 
ſtick, waſh. the ſarrance very hot, four or 
five morning together. 


Tilos or:a-Honmuan, the effect of 


the rider's thigh is one of the aids that ſerves. 


to make a horſe work vigorouſly in the ma- 


A ſoon as the horſeman cloſes with his 
thighs, you ſee the horſe is enlivened and 


alarmed, as preparing himſelf for doing 
his eee eee 
himſelf for the manage. Di 
THROSTLE, oz Tanusn: of this bird 
there are five ſorts; 1. The miſtle - chroſtle, 
which is much bigger and larger than any 
of the others; her ſood far different, and 


very fem of them to be ſeen; and though 


ſhe is exceeding beautiful, yer ſhe ſings but 
little, except ſnhe breeds near a place where 
152 quantity of tniſletoe, and if it be poſ- 
ſible in a thieket, or in ſome pit; for ſhe is 


* 


badger, and to cut his nether jaw: way, beef. brine, boiled together, and clarifiedy > 


5 


f 


a ver melancholy ſort of bird ſhe/makes 


as large a neſt as the jay, and lays as big in 
egg, building the outſide commonly with 
rotten heaps, and the inſide wivhudead graſs, 
hay, or moſs, that ſhe peels ſtom trees: 


ſhe ſeldom layt above five eggs, but molt. 
ee 


«ew © 


| THR 
commonly four; breeds but twice a vear; 
has three young ones, never mote than four; 
feeds all her young ones wh the berries 
of miſletoe, and nothing elſe, as can be 
perceived; for which reaſon, fine eſteem 
the fleſh. of the throſtle as an excellent re- 
medy againſt convulſions and the falling 
Bickneſs., The. young birds of this kind, 
taken about fourteen days old, are eaſy to 
be brought up, being, very 1 7805 they are 
fed. with bread; hemp. ſeed, and a little 
meep's-heart between whiles, But their 
ſong is confuſed and rambling, not laviſh, 
and therefore they are not worth rearing, 
yet they will breed like pigeons, if rightly 


e [LEE Nin "ow 3 
2. The northern throſtte or field-fare; 
which comes to us after Micbaelmas, conti- 
nues all winter, and departs the firſt of 
March; his food is hips and ha ws in hard 
weather; and in open weather, worms and 
young graſs, lying altogether upon meadow 
and palture-grounds: they come in very 
great numbers, and alſo go away in flocks: 
their breeding: place is aſſigned to be near 
the ſea-ſide in Scotland, where they are in 
abundance, and haye young three or four 
times every year: they may be taken by 
' Bird-lime ; and are better for the ſpit than 
the cage, being excellent meat when very 
fat, which is in hard weather; but in open 
weather their fleſh is bitter, and not worth 
3. The wind throſtle, which comes ale 
with the laſt mentioned bird, but ſhe is 
much ſmaller, with a dark red under wing; 


- 


ſhe breeds in woods and ſhaws, as the ſong- | | 
| cage, with ſome dry moſs in the 
| and let them have two or three perches, that 


| 


throſtle in Scotland does, and has an indiffe- 
rent ſong, far exceeding the two former: | 
in January, in fine weather, the ſun-ſhiming, 
they will get a-great many together upon a 
tree, and ſing two or three hours, yet they 
are not melodious, and ſo not worth the 
pains of keeping, eſpecially ſince they will 


| Kept clean, they are fi 


- 
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| year, The hen builds her neſt the begin- 


ning of March, upon the [ſtump of an old 
tree or ſide of the coppice by a ditch, ac- 
cording as ſhe finds food, and ſtuff moſt 
convenient for her building, as alſo meat 
for. her young. She faſhions her neſt round 
and deep, with moſs, or dry graſs; and 
when ſhe has completed the firſt part, ſhe 
wondertully, and after a moſt exquiſite 
manner, daubs the inſide with a ſort of 
earth called loam ;/ doing it ſo ſmooth and 
even, and all with her bill, that it is beyond 
the art of man to perform the like with any 
tools: whereas this bird commonly leaves 
a hole at the bottom of her neſt in the mid- 
dle, it is ſuppoſed to be to this end, that ic 
may not be drowned upon any ſudden vio- 
lent ſhowers, or long continuance of rain: 
they generally breed three times a year, if 
they meet with no diſturbance or caſual- 
ties by the way z and if the weather be fine 
and warm, they go very ſoon to neft. The 
firſt commonly is hatched in April, and 
ſometimes the latter end of March, the ſe- 
cond in May, and the third in June; but 
the firſt birds generally prove the ſtoöuteſt. 
and beſt: they may be raken from the neſt 
at fourteen days old, but mult be kept warm 
and neat, not letting them fit upon their 
dung, if it fall into their neſt, but to order 
it ſo, they may dung over their neſt, while 
they are young and ſinall. They ſhould 
ve eee edel nn bread 
chopped and mixed to with hempſeed 
drulfed; which bread is to be wet and min- 
zled with the meat. When they begin to 

well feathered, put them into a large 


they may fit and lie at pleaſure; 


for if nor. 
ject to the cramp, 
and will never ſing, nor delight in them 
| ſelves: you may, by degrees, leave of 


not ſing above three months, - 
4. The wood-ſong-throſtle, whi 


of 


ch is a 
ery choice ſong · bird, for the great variety 
f his notes, for laviſhneſs in his long, and 
r bis continuing longer than any bird in 


* 


| have freſh water twice a 


giving the ſheep's heart, for bread and 
; Rempiced will do; but be fare co let Fw. 

week, that they 
may bathe and prune themſelves. | 
g. The heath-throftle, the ſmalleſt of the 
three ſorts we have in England, and is known 


. 
7 
1 
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are called Maviſes; for they differ 3 in a. 


colour, ſong, and way of breeding; the 
cock heath throſtle hath much ſweeter notes 
than the wood-fong throſtle, is neater in 
his plume, and fo to be preferred before 


him. "The hen builds by the heath-fide, 


either in a furz-buſh, or by a ditch ſide, in 


the ſtump of an old hawthorn, and ſeldom + r 
r | are, rub his mouth, and ſheath him well 


haunts the woods, and ſhaws, as the othe 
does; her neſt is very difficult to be found uk | 


which the builds with long green 'gron 


moſs, making it much deeper, and leſs 
than the former: : ſhe begins not to hatch | 
till the middle of pri; breeds twice a year, 
and'is a fine, tame, neat, bird, if well fed, 
and kept clean from dung and vermin. Her 
vbuhg ate to be brought up in every reſpec̃t 
after the fame manner as Is here ordere for 


the other ſort. 
' There are ſeveral 1166 laid down to 


diſtinguiſh the cock from the hen: bur'tb 
old” needleſs” Lars, firſt view is 


8 850 
gollet, Whether it be white, with bl ck | 


ſtreaks on each fide”! ; then Tf lie hath large 


and black ſpots upon his breaſt, and the 


with black ſtreaks under the eye, and d 


the Pinion of the wing; if you find t 
marks, you ate right 1 in your, choice; oe 


colour bf his head of a light mining 1 


if you would not fail, bring up the whole 


rood, and as you will find in a ſhort time 
ter "they feed themſelves, that they all 
cord to themſelyes; yet take notice, that 
Shep does it with ſhort catches and jerk 
on 0 5 it not fong; whereas the coc 
"and You þ Fee his gullet to ex- 

18 0 0 uch Here's han the others, and to 


ſing much oftener than the hen. Haying 


made this obſervation two or three times, 
rake Him out of the cage, 1 mark him, and 
inen por him in again. 


"TICK, an infirmity, ma TY with be | 


” the 45055 of the manger with his up- 
c gy Kind of belch through 
the $: by wh ich dv means he eff part of 
his o ats ; 
TICKLISH N rr Migge, 

is ſaid to be cicklith. that 15 
upon the ſpur, and too ſedfible” 
not freely fly the ſpurs, but in for 


horſe | 


egder 
that does 


ei- 
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| ſore” refiſts' them, throwing himſelf ups 
when they come near and prick his ſkin.” 
"TIRING. I this befal a horſe in travel- 
ling, or 4 hunting mateh, or che like, the 
belt helps you can give nim, is warm wine 
to drink, and bleed him in the mouth, and 
to let him lick up and ſwallow the ſame 1 
and if there are nettles to be had where you 


with them, and afterwards ride him gently 
to his reſting place, and ſet him up warm, 
and before you go' to bed give him half . 
dozen ſpoonfuls of aqua vitz, with as 
much / provender 7 as he will eat: the next 
morning rub kis legs with ſheep's-foor oil, 
and it will cauſe a freſh agility. in his 
limbs. 
Some bleed the horſe in the neck der 
and the next day give him à glyſter, with 
an ounce and a half of fal polycreſtum, and 
after wards caufe him to drink a pound 
alick half of olive-oil, and keep him bridled 
j for two hours after. 
' TIT: A little horſe, andfome call a horſe 
| of a middle ſize a double tit. | 
© TIT-LARK. This bird is ſhort in his 
ſong, and no variety in it, yer ſome fancy 
him for hi 06 fees turning and chewing, 
finging molt like hh e canary-bird' of any 
| bird whatſoever. He commonly appears 
the beginning of April, and leaves bs at 
the beginning of September. | 
When they are taken, they are fed as ; the 
tingale is; they muſt be crammed 


k | * firſt, for * the will not feed themſelves, | 


by reaſon they always feed on live meat in 

e field; for which cauſe he is unacquainr- · 

6d with the meat we offer him: when he 

comes to feed of himſelf, he wilt eat what 
ö the wood- Jark eats; or Almoſt? any other. 

There 10 no Taking the old bin but with 

© her duch a as alf other _ birds; : are catehed 


Wich 

Tin bird Wet br the latter end 'of 

April, or beginning of May, and builds her 

1 heft on the ground 21 ſame po 5 ſide,” 6r 
e 


| ditch-fide, or in a g n Tis Kh rafs, ng 
| makes her heſt of & 1 Ihe A fen Wy 
' foots ; commonly lays, 171 eggs, or five a 


| Faſt and Nis Her yd dye e, 6 
ay, 


TOP. | TRA 


Mo), which ſhe ſends with, caterpillars.and_ the ator glenti it is ſometimes 2 
1 is | in fiſhipg! ora trout and ſalmon-ſmelts. 


flic # Fn | 
W birds ar are. very ay brony og 'vps || +; TORCHENISS, is a long. ſick with a 


«ib _- - we 


os hardy, and not ſubject to colds and hole at the end of it, through which we run 
ctamps as other birds fe ut lire long a ſtrap of leather; the twoends of which be- 
| gt wich care. „ bas ing tied together. ſerve to ſtraighten cloſe- 
BEFORE. arb are | ly and tie up a horſe's noſe, as long as the 

29 7 they obſerve in Rick is ſtayed upon the halter ot ſaaffle.. - 


Farriers] 
520 ki ag * as it it commonly ex · F This is done to keep the horſe, from be- 
before bebi and. behind before. _ ing ugruly when they go to Gels nun an 
1 By toe Li hgh is meant, that you. may | upon another; occaſion; 
| give the nails. A, hold upon the toe | TOWRUS {with Hunters] a a 
He E. 5 auſe there the horn is | eager for copulation, is ſaid to 80 to ber 
fTy, ick, 
e fore- FH e 40 the horn is thin, and 


1s not ard a artery of | | COWTUS, \/ f 3 JU; <8 
. TRACE, or Hass. iber footing i in che 
1 would Naa the pricking the horſe, | ſnow; - diſtinct from her other treadings, 
ee: QUARTER . BEHIND. AND, OpENaNG- & | called doubling; ſoring and pricking. 
ITRACES, are alſo the treads af caven- 
aus beaſts, or wolyes, wild bears, Sc. 
-, TRACT; with Banca) ihe wg 
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r A PASS wor . 
-TONG E or A Hank, ſhould be ſmall, 
or elſe. it will be Aifieult to keep the bir | 
from preſſing. it; which cauſes the tongue of a wild boar. 
to extend over his bars and to cover them, | TRAILING: --For trailing. no rules can 
will render his feeling of the preſſure of the be laid down: with certainty; it depends on 
bit dull, by hindeyns, at's ig and ater. rag of the huntſman, and his juſt 
effect u i | knowledge of the ſeveral good and bad 
TONGU U. FORT, (is bet 'befala; a 2 properties of his dogs. A kennel of the beſt 
Kore: by, bs by. achit, — | hounds in Great Britain, not all alike : 
the like, Ya Ye of I | ſome are good: for: trailing and ſtarting : 
For the 8 3 ſome boil water in leaves. | others excellent hen che dare is on foot ; 
of wood -· bine, primroſe, blackberry and | others again, fot hitting off defaults, run- 
knot grab, with ſome; honey, adding 4 | ning the dbuble, or hot foil, or making 
little allum ; with this they waſh the horſe's: goorithe hard ways. 10 6 ede 15. 
ſore of his tongue two or three times a day Some huntfmen, the inſtant they find 
with a clout tied to a piece of lick, . where a hare has relieved, trouble them- 
quor being luke warm. . | ſelves not at all about trailing to her, but 
3 anoigt with mel roſatum ; but hea» proceed with the company to threſhing the 
e dreſs either tongue or mouth, do. | hedges for a vide compaſs, many of whom, 
il to tie the horſe Mere nen being: fo: ſparing of their pains, as often 
e after It... ns beat over, as beat a bare up. Buttrailing 
Some take red bongg, the pre, fairly andiſtarting, is the niceſt part of the 
powdered pork, quick lime and pepper, whole: en ne wind * weather 
TIER: into fine powder, of each a like quan- permit. a 
tity, and boil them together till chey come [1 Alt is an ee point at! | trail or 
to an Ac and tub the part: with it odlibbunting, whether the dogs challenge 
twice a da FW tom any particular effluvia that tranf- 
ene eee res: | u 'fcor a ee er wee 
quires a line without float or lead; The of breath, that in her feeding and ex- 
bait. muſt be drawn up and down the ſtream |, exciſe intermixed with and ſoiled the paſt- 
on the top of the water. This method ſhould ure and m Me. it n the foot 


only be vſed hen the wenther is fie, nt. u a2 73% 3.5% 28 Dos aloney 
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challenge upon than che verdant ward. 


r 
alone; the moiſt path would be euſier to 


If the hounds Challenge on the relief” it 
is a point of judgment not to let them 
puzzle and ſtick, but to rate them together, 
and to make it good round che fences” the 
ſooner the better. No the huntſman muſt 
depend abſolutely on his dogs the tender 
noſed hound generally hits it firſt, 'and- is 
very often unjuſtly deemed 'a' babbler, 


TRA | 
Beware of | the 'coptter-tthiliog; whith 


may happen when dogs are caſt 'off, ſo as 
. to 3 about the middle of her works, 
or nearer the form than the feed there the 
ſcent lies ſo equal, chat the dogs, over eager 
and buſy, often hit the 'heelway, or | draw 
| arnifs ;' this the hüntſfnan myſt Judge 707 


the notes bis dogs firſt challenge in. If th 


double and carry it on counter,” they will 


only 


becauſe a rougher dog does not make good 
what he opens upon; whereas the differ- 
ence too oſten is, that one hound's noſe is 
ſo exquiſitely delicate, as to enjoy a ſoent 
twice as ſtale as another. 
Obſerve ſome one or two open cheerily, 
the whole pack runs in, not one, for want 
of equal talents, ves. But as they 
proceed to warmer ſcent, if others gravely 
undertake to the caſe; and, on due 
conſideration, challenge but in ſingle notes, 
the whole kennel from every quarter hurry, 
and with 


yelp confirm the report 
whilſt the aſſiduous huntſman, glad at heart, 
in oratory of his own, proclaims it good. 
Ic is ſurpriaing what a notable confidence. 
preſides among hounds, in proportion to 
the reality of each other's ances. The 
moſt rigid fincere perſon upon the earth, 


cannot deteſt or lefs credit the notorious 


cheat or har, than à ſtaunch hound one 
that s falſe, or ſpends his tongue free 
to little purpoſe, 7 1 oo 
The notes of the hounds are certain 
in the cars of the huntſman, and 
what he depends upon more than the judg- 
ment of all his friends in the field. 
According to the length of time a hare 
has been gone to form, do they more or 
leſs aſſure him of their likelthood to. ſtarr. 
At the moſt diſtant part of her morning's 
exerciſe, where the tendereſt noſed dog ean 
but touch of the ſcent, the true muſical 


y 


|: ſoon ' ſignify their error, by's 
| = ;-for inſtead of the 2 bie 
an 


1 


in 
© J. lor 11 . ing hotter, 
nd mereaſing upon their noſes, ix is the 
contrary, _ dwindles to no ſcent at all. 
Aung hares tread more deep and heavy 
de ei G 


ones, becauſe the younger they 
are the weaker the joints. At full moon 
they make moſt work, 'arid go great dif- 
| tance, relieving upon any ſort of feed; 
eſpeeially that which grows within ſhade of 
che tedgerows and trees. At"this time 
| the Buck and doe often affociate together. 
About this time the hunrſman, if he is 
clever and lucky in this particular, it not 
| only proceeds from eſteem, but that deſira- 
ble token of it, field money, which makes 
many a man neglect his dogs too much; in 
r trail, to myope about in the hedges 
and brakes, in expectation of a ſo-ho !' To 
eſpy a hare no rules can be laid down, the 
generally forms uncertain ; whoſoever looks 
her, muſt have the idea of a hare feat- 


— 


 edftongly pictored in his min. 
They very ſeldom chuſe to form in high 
woods in autumn, becauſe the leaves Acorns, 
and beech · maſt, are continually falling 4 
| and in wet weather drops from the trees 
diſturb them. They rather prefer the dry 
W » "arg ere 
n January, February, and March, ges- 
| tlemen hunt in . hare till the 2 2 
fifth, the ſeat moſt uncertain, and wander 
ſuch a vaſt circuit, an indifferent huntſman 
| may trail all day long, and not ſtart. What 


hound opens fingle: perhaps & long hold- | adds to their uncertain forming, beſides the 
ing note, or (according to the dog) only | ſeaſon of bucking, is, they are fo fable un 
gueker00 gonads ccc 
confirms. his opinion by an additional note, | vipers, and ſuch vermin, that they prefer 
- and W ve. , When near her | the open fields and plowed lands. 
form,. and the ſcent lies warm andRrong, |. The huntſman meu how Tav in ho ak” 
all double and treble their notes. * an e man 


. 

well; rather whiſper than bellow to them, 
tin they undertake it, and go on full cry. 
Follow at a doe diſtance, and as occaſion 
requires, recheat them: if you have not a 
_—_ call AH " or 8 enter | toge ther, 
ſoftly ] ſoftly ! for n t but general emu+ 
lation reigns, fire with ſon, and: ſon with 
_ fire contend; impetuous drive the dogs. 

Beware the unexperienced ſportſman, whe- 
ther on foot or horſeback, = mY 3 his 
forwardneſs; many people think a chief part 
of hunting conſiſts in hollowing loud, and 
running, or riding hard, but are miſ- 
taken, and ſuch perſons, gentle or ſimple, 
muſt not be offended if the huntſman ſwears 
at them; he has a right to do ſo. No 
tongue can be allowed but his, nor, at this 
time, no foot more forward than his own. 

A cloſeneſs on the dogs, it is well known, 
hurries them too much, being apt of them 
felves, in their firſt heat of. mettle, to over- 
ſhoot the game. Many hours fad ſport 
has happened from driving the hounds too 
faſt, * ding them with the hol- 
lowing of the company, or a noiſy block- 
head of a huntſman or whipper in. 
As puſs takes her circuit, jud 
oſten made of her gender. A buck gives 
ſuſpicion by beating the hard paths, ſtony 
highways, and taking a ring of a large ex- 
tent in rtion to the compa: 
feed and exerciſe, which may be gu 
from the 8 of ground the dog trail · 
ed over. It being worthy of notice, that 
in the progreſs of the chace, a hare will go 
over great part of the trailed land, and viſit 
her works of the preceding night and 
e takes endways, which 
aſter a ring 


nt is 


or ſo, a buck is apt to do; and 
loĩter a vaſt way on freſh 
offering toreturn. | 
The doe now and then doubles in a ſnort 
ſpace, and ſeldom holds an end, unleſs knit; 
or at the end of the ſeaſon has kindled. At 
ſuch times ſhe often runs forward, and 
ſcarce ever returns to her young, or eſcapes 
with life; being naturally weak and unit 
for fatigue. F 
et notwithſtanding all that can be ad- 
vaneed 


an 


ground, without 


- 
0 


| 


TRA 
much according to the ſeaſon and weather. 
After a rainy night, in a woody, country, 
neither buck nor doe cares to keep the co- 
vert, the wet and drops that hang on the 
' ſprays offend them: therefore they hold 
highways or ſtony lanes, for as the 


ſcent naturally lies ſtrang; they beat the 
roads that take the leaſt : not that a hare 


| 


an hundred io one he does not fee the hare, 


both ſexes regulate their conduct. 


Judges upon what ſoil the ſcent lies weakeſt, 
it is her cars that chiefly direct her; for the 
hounds being oftner at default on the hard 
paths than the turf, ſhe finds herſelf not ſo 
cloſely purſued, by being not much alarmed 
with the continued cry of the dogs: at her 
heels. The larger the cry, the more ſhe is 
terrified, and faſter ſhe ſpeeds; the certain 
effect of Which is a heart broke ſooner than 
with a kennel, in number and goodneſs. 
equal, that ſpent their tongues leſs free. 
The ſame principle directs her to ſeek 
the covert in autumn, when the ground is. 
dry, and wind bleak and cold at north or 
caſt ; then puſs runs the paths that are co- 
vered with leaves, which are ſa continually 
falling and blowing about, the beſt hound 
can make but little of her; therefore her 
alarms being not of long continuance, but 
ſeldom and ſhort, ſhe reſts contented where 


. the is leaſt diſturbed. 


If a hare is trailing to form, on that de- 
pends great part of the ſucceſs of the hunt 
if ſhe is beat up, the firſt ring is a foun- 
dation for the ſucceeding paſtime, all the 
tucks and doubles ſhe afterwards makes, 
being, in a great meaſure, like the firſt. 

According to the ground ſhe runs, the 
Ren ay to ſtation 1 no two | 
are to ſta atin r; let each pur- 
ſue e Gal beſt for aſſiſting. | 


the dogs, and his own diverſion. This is 


the time to give proof of good judgment. 
If any perſons are lying back, on guarding: 
the foil, it is recommended to ſtand alone, 
as quiet and private as poſlible. Above all, 
obſerve the wind. Whoever fits.in the wind 


'unleſs,/ at a. great diſtanee, ſhe drops 


back, or leaps alide; for the reaſons before 
obſerved. pee Dh 
Oa ſight ol che 


bare, and ſhe heppens to 


guas,, 
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prudence ; if the dogs are at default; let 


| happen. Beſides, it not only ſpoils the 


certainly prick her upon ſome of thoſe 
places again and again, and be of ſingular 


Turtey thread, ànd twiſted by the rope- 


| 1 RA 
grat, filence will be an argument of great 


them remain ſo,» but if ſhe: goes forward 
and will ſpeed, the ſingle view hollow, if che 
huntſman is within hearing, is allowable, 
in order to encourage and give him in- 
formation what part he bears for. 


E uh a yielding quality, which ni 
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bring the motion more eaſiſy on, an 
prevent ahe tramel ſrom breaking. 
The ſide ropes muſt be in length thirty 
ſix inches ſor a horſe of-an ordinary ſtatuie, 
and either longer or ſhorter; agearding to 


his ſize, and ſo equal one wiih enother, 


Beware, above all things, the vile ptac- that you cannot diſcern; any Hiffsrenge. 


tice of hollowing off the hounds, to lay 
them in after a view; leaving unhunted 
ground is the worſt thing that can poſſibly 


*—— 


dogs, and accuſtoms them at every fault 


to liſten for the hollow, but it is foul ſport | . 
ſ ſtrong tabbs of white neat's-leather well tal- 


lowed, ſuited to an even length, and ſtamped 
with holes at equal 


and condemnable. Far „e 
By this means, if ſne doubles, he will 


uſe to the Hounds, in drawing the hot 
foil. As he pricks her, let him bruſn it 
out, and re- ſmooth the places ; this is the 
beſt method of treading a ſoil, and if done 
with judgment, no hare that holds her 
foiling can eſcape, if the hutſman is al- 
lowed to put it in practice. 6 0 {188 
It is a rule among ſportſmen, when a 
hare runs the double, to ſet people to it 
backwards, in order to meet, and oblige 
her to take freſh ground, the conſequente 
of which often has been, that having met 
and hooped her, ſhe has redoubled back a» 
few rods, and leaped off into ſome hedge 
or brake, and there quat, till the dogs 
(confounded in the midſt of two equal 
burning heats) paſs her, and come to the 
dead d, , 067 24 ITT 
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TRAIN sckxrs {with Honters} a 


dead hare or cat dragged along the ground 
for the training of hounds. 1.5. % 
TRAMEL, a machine for teaching a 
horſe to amble, which is formed after the 
following manner: | | 
The fide ropes muſt be made of the beſt, 
fineſt, and ſlrongeſt  packthread, ſuch as 


| 


maker into a delicate ſtrong cord, yet muſt 
not be above the bigneſs of a ſmall jack 
line, with a nooſe or loop at each end, as 
ſtrong as. poſſible can be made ; neither 


with very ſtrong ide 4 26 

Theſe hoſe are alſo to be made faſt about. 
the hotſe's legs, with ſmall buckles, and 
the hoſe of the girth ſnould be four inches 
in length, and the long 


ſhould they be twiſted too hard, but gently 


1. The hoſe which muſt be placed in the 


| ſmall of the ſore- leg, and the ſmall of the 
hinder · leg above the paſtern- joint, mult be 


made of fine girth-web, that is ſoft and 


pliant, and joined with double cotton. 


Over the girth . web muſt be faſtened 


diſtances, which may 
paſs through the nooſes of the ſide ropes, 
and be made Wr aan at, pleaſure, 

c 0 read £30720 


tabbs with the large 
buckles ten ineb es. bo win 
3. The back - band hich is fit for no other 
uſe but to bear up the ſide-repes, ſhould, if 


| you tramel all four legs, be made of fige 


girck- web, and lined with cotton; but if 


you tramel but one ſide, then a common 


tape will ſerve, taking eare that it carries 
the ſide ropes in an even line, wirhout 
either riſing or falling 2: for if it riſes it 
ſhortens the ſide · rope, and iſ it falls there 
is danger of its entangling. i e 
As tothe Uſe of the FRAMEL bring the 
horſe into an even ſmooth path, and he be- 
ing made faſt about his legs, untie the long 
tabbs of his near ſore leg and near hinder- 
leg; then put to them the ſide· rope, aud 
take care that the horſe ſtand at that juſt 
proportion, which nature herſelf has formed 
him in, without either ſtraining or enlarging 
his limbs, and in that even and juſt length, 


ſtay the ſide rope by the ſmall tape faſtened: 


up to the ſaddle ; then with your hand on 
the bridle, ſtraightning his head, put him 


| gently forward, and {if there be occaſion) 


let another perſon put him forward al ovand. 
ſo force him to amble up and down the 11 8 


— 


Ing his own 
motion, he will become perfect, and amble 


and p 


= 
* 
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Wich all the gentleneſs that may be, ſuffering 


* 


rform.. 


and what motion yon would have him 


him to take his own time, that he maß 
thereby come to underſtand his reſtraint, - 


"And although be ſhould ſnapper or tam: | 


ble, or perhaps fall now and then, yer it 
matters not; do you only ſtay his head, give 
hiai leave to riſe, and put him forwards 


again with all 
ault, and underſtanding the 


in your hand to your ſatisfaction. ; 
For the doing this with the more eaſe and 


leſs amazement to the horſe, it will not be 


amiſs if you give the fide-ropes more 


length than ordinary at his firſt tramellin 
both that the fwitches may be leſs ſudden, 
and the motion coming. more gently, the 
horfe may ſooner apprehend it. 


But as ſoon as he is arrived at any perfec- 


tion in the pace, put the ſides to their true 


length, for an inch too long is a foot too 


flow in the pace, and an inch too ſhort, will | 
| tramel in your pocket, - alight and put it 


cauſe rolling, a twitching up of the legs, 
and indeed, a kind of downright halting. 


When the horſe will thus amble in your 


hand, perſectly with the tramel on one ſide, 
you may then change it to the other ſide, 


and make him amble_in_your hand as be- 
fore; and thus you mult do, changing from 


one ſide to another, till with this half. 


tramel he will run and amble in your hand 


without ſnappering or ſtumbling, both rea- 


„ | RON OOTY 
_ Having attained to this, which may be 
effected in two or three hours labour, if 


there be any tractableneſ, you may put on 


the whole tramel, with the broad, flat back- 


band, tramelling.borh Gdes equally, and ſo 
run him. in your band at the dtmoſt length 


of the bridle along the road ſeveral times; 
then e e him, and to it again: 
y him thus, 


. where, and Mo you pleate......, 


hen put him,vpon uneven and uncertain 


ways, a8 up bill and down hilly, where there 
ate clots and roughneſs, and where there is 
tollowneſs and falſe treading. 


thus, till you have brought 


— 
N * 


ade till che horſe find- 


9 


„ 


2 
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When the horſe is become perfect in your 
hand upon all theſe motions, you may ſct 
a boy or groom upon his back, making him 
amble, while you ſtay his head to prevent 


danger, or to obſerve how he ſtrikes, 
Afterwards mount yourſelf, and with all 


| gentleneſs encreaſe his pace more and more, 


till he becomes perfect; and as you did be- 
fore with your hand, ſo do now on his back, 
firſt with the half tramel, then with the 
whole, changing the tramel often from the 
one ſide to the other, and alſo change the 
ground, which ſhould be done two or three 
times a day; . 

When you have brought the horſe to per- 
feclion, you may lay aſide the tramel and 
ride him without it; but do this in a high- 


way, and not in a private ſmoothroad, which 


affords but a deceitful pace, and will be left 
upon every ſmall wearineſs ; therefore pace 
him on the highway three or four miles in 
a morning, and in caſe you find him forſake 
his gait, either through wearineſs, peeviſh- 
nefs, or ignorance, always carrying the half 


on; and thts continue to exerciſe him, 
giving him caſe now and then, and at laſt 
bring him home in his true pace. 
' TRAMEL. An inſtrument, or device, 
ſometimes of leather, more uſually of rope, 
fitted to a horſe's legs, to regulate his mo- 
tions, and form him to ambſe. 
TRAMELLED. A horſe is ſaid to be 
tramelled that has blazes or white marks 
upon the fore and hind-feet on one fide, as 
the far foot before and behind, 

He is ſo called from reſemblance of the 
white foot to the hoſes of a half tramel. 
_ Caess-TRAMELLED Honsz, is one 
that has white marks on two of his feet thar 
ſtand cross wiſe, like St. Andrew's croſs ; 
as in the far ſorc-foot, and the near hind- 
dot; or in the near foot before, and the 


far foot behind. 


* TRAME L- NET, 18. long net for the 


taking great and ſmall ſowl by night, in 


champaign cauntries; much like the net 


| uſed for the low-bell both in ape, bigneſs, 


[8 


+ 


It 
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ground, ſo that 
the nether or farther end of. it, pl 
with ſmall plummets of lead, may lie looſe 
thereon ; then bearing up the other part, 
by theſtrenzth of men at the foremoſt ends, 
only trail it along the ground, not ſuffering 


that end which is bore up to come near the 
ground by at Teaſt a yard; when this is | 


done, at each fide. of the net muſt be car- 


umbed 


ried great blazing lights of fire, by which 


men ſhould to raiſe the birds, and as 
they riſe under the net, ſo take them; after 
which manner you may pals over the whole 


corn-field, or rather champaign ground, 


See Low-BzLL and HaxNp- Nr. 


a bridle that runs along the bitc-mouth from 
one. branch to the other. . 

' TRAVELLING- HORSE. A horſe fit for 
journeying, the choice of which conſiſts 
chiefly in his (ſtrength ; you are to obſerve 
that his joints be ftrong, his paſterns ſhort 
and ſtrait, without bending in his going, his 
l.oofs tough and hollow; let his nature be 


temperate, neither too furious nor too dull; 


and being thus qualified, let him be fed 
with good hay in the winter, and good graſs 
in the ſummer z let his provender be good 
dry oats, peaſe, beans, or bread, according 
to his ſtomach, whereof in time of reſt, 
half a 
in time of labour, as much as he can cat 
with an , ß 

When you travel him, let him be watered 
two hours before you ride; then rub, dreſs, 


peck at a watering is ſufficient, but 


th. Me. 


and luſtily feed him, after which bridle and 


let him ſtand half an hour before you back 
higy ; and on your journey let him be fed 
betimes for all night, that he may the ſooner 


take his reſt; and in the morning travel him 


moderately, till his wind be racked, and his 
limbs be warmed, and then proceed as your 
affairs require ; but at night be ſure to wa- 


ter him two miles before you come to your 
Journey's end, then the warmer you. bring 


him to his inn the better; neither walk nor 
waſh him, the one begets cold, and the 


other foyndering, ia the feet or body, but 


| 
g 
* 


ſet him up warm, well ſtopped and well 
rubbed, with clean litter; an give him no 


— 


hair is thinneſt, to curry the gentleſt, 
n 24. * OI " 
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meat while his outward. parts are hot; or 


moiſt with ſweat, as the ear-roots, the flanks, 


the neck, or part under his chops; but 
| being dry, rub him, and feed him accotd- 
| ing to the goodneſs of his appetite, which 
to get in him, change his food, or waſh his 


tongue, or noſtrils with vinegar, wine; * 
or warm urine : again, ſtop not his feet wit 


cow dung, till he be ſufficiently cold, and 


that the blood and humours which were diſ- 

perſed be ſettled in their proper places. 
Look well to his back that the ſaddle hurt 

him not, the girths that they do not gall, 


and his ſhoes that they are- large, faſt on, 
| +, J-andealy: let him neither eat or drink when 
"© TRANCHEFILE, is the croſs-chain of 


hot, nor preſently after travel; as to the la- 
bouring of him, let it be moderate, when 
the weather is neither extreme hot or Tol 

that ſo you may avoid extreme heats, and 
ſudden colds, and travel him not too late, 


that you may ſee him well dried and fed, 


before you take your own relt neither take 
the ſaddle ſuddenly off his back. 1 
He may be fed with horſe bread; made 
of clean beans, peaſe and vetches, are very 
good, and all his meat'and drink ſhould be 
exceeding clean and ſweet ; ſtanding water 
is better for him than river water, which is 
too piercing : he ſhould be tied in the ſtable 


| with two reins, and often rid on ſtony ways, 
in order to his better feeling his 6 and 


hardening his hoofs. | 1 
The beſt litter is a bed of heat - ſtraw, 
above his knees, though barley-ſtraw is the 
ſofteſt, but u horſe will cover to eat that 
which is not wholeſome for him; whereas 


wheat-ſtraw, though it be not ſo ſoſt to lie 


upon, yet it is wholeſome for him to cat ; 


and as for oat-ſtraw, it is the beſt to lie 


f 2 


ö As for the dreſſing part, let him be cur- 


ried twice a day, and be rubbed well with 
the hands with a rubber; his head ſhould 


be rubbed with a wet cloth, and his cods 


rubbed wirh a dry one, to prevent his being 
ſcabby between his legs ; and his foretop 
mane and tail ſhould be combed with a wet 
mane-comb, obſerving where the horſe's 


** 


* 


He 


1 TRA - 
He ſhould be clean and dry in the ſtable, 


no ſwine lying near it, nor any poultry, ſuf. 


ſered to come within wr and for the ſtable 
it mould always be light towards the ſouth 


and north, yet ſo that the north windows in 
winter, mey be ſhut cloſe. at pleaſurey the 

lanchers ſhould lie even and level, that the 
oe may. ſtand at his eaſe, and not prove 
lame by too much oppoſing; his hinder-feet; 
there ſhould be no mud-wall within his 


| neſt his provender, it being à great 

pe mays er of the body, and let the hay-bottles 
be ſmall, but tied very hard; for ſo your 
horſe will eat with a better ſtomach, and 
make leaſt waſte; and as it will proye to be 
very wholeſome to ſprinkle water upon his 
hay, ſo fenugreek is ſovereign upon his pro- 
wender, the firſt being good for wind, and 


the other for worms. Let him be exerciſed 
daily, which will beget him a good appe- 


- ones 
fiſteen days together; but before you purge 
him in any caſe, let him blood, and while 
he is purging, let him have no provender: 
and as a horſe after travel has always. more 
blood than any other beaſt whatever, it is 
therefore good to take blood from him, in 
order to prevent the yellows or othe 
zempers which, may enſue. tt 
Is caſe you ſhould come late to your inn, 
ſo that the journey he great and preſſing, and 
that the horſe refuſes to eat till he | 
though he be hot, then let his driok be milk 
given him in the dark, leſt the whiteneſs 


make him refuſe it, this being both cordial 
and pleaſant; but if you cannot get milk | 


eno then mix it with water lukewarm; 
and if che horſe by labour or any ſurfeit be 
brought low, lean and weak, give him to 


avhich will ſtrengthen him very much, 9 
* 


When ſhe is at beſt in, che winter, wate 
him between fix and ſeven in 


nat gad to aſh him, when he is hot, ye 


n blades of corn, called forrage, for 


r. di- 


* i 


II be has drank, + 


„ = | 7 DIAS), 
and. fur and five in che evening but it is | 
t 
* 
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1 


| 


reach, for he will naturally covet to eat it, 
than which nothing is more unwholeſome. 
In feeding give him chopt wheat-ſtraw | 
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_.. TRAVES, a 


the foot. 
ting do 


do the ground, 15 


* OI 
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he may be waſhed; above his knees, pro- 
vided you do not waſh his belly, and that 
you ride him afterwards, and fo ſet him up 
and dreſs him, and the purer the water 


Where in he is waſhed is, the wholefomer it 


al 


is, ſo that it be not extreme cold; if t 
horſe be ſick, he muſt have his water at fo 
times, and not as much as he will drink at 


once ; let him ſtand two or three hours 


every day without meat; and always ob- 
ſerve. that rubbing much, hard and well, 
does preſerve and keep both legs and body 
in ſtrength, and he delights much therein, 
= it does much better than a great deal 
OO EP REIT 
In travelling, Might at every fleep hil 

both to;, refreſh the horſe oP . 


lock often to the ſaddle, and his ſhoes ; 


and after his journey, pick and cleanſe 
ſoles of his feet, ſtuffing them well with 
ox-dung, as before directed, and anoiat his 
legs ith greaſe, tar, and turpentine.” See 
Jouax er. 


-; TRAVES, a kind of ſhackles for a horſe, 
that is in teaching to amble or pace. 
_ TRAVERSE, a horſe is ſaid to traverſe 
when he cuts his tread croſswiſe, throwing 
his eraup' to one fide, and his head to 


another. i FO S106 5 43131 Go TIS Tha. 
. TRAVE, 18 place incloſed with rails 
IRAVISE, I for ſhoeing an unruly horſe. 


Mie Bay a par ape, or ob- 
long quadrangle, placed before a: farrier's 
ny T0 conliſting of four pillars or poſts 
kept together. by (croſs poles; the incloſure 
hel Ggned for holding and keeping in 
a horſe that is apt to be untuly or diſorder- 
Iy in time of ſhoeing, or of any operation. 
.,TREAD os. Hens is good, if it he 
Firm and without reſting upon. one fide of 
more than upon the other, or ſet- 
vn the toc or heel one before he | 

If be ſets his heel firſt to the 
, chen it Sei he is foug- 
NO TIN - 
WS that he has been 

* weht horſe : therefore the whole Foot 
ſhould be ſer down. equally at the ſame | 
and turned neither out 


other: 
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! 


bait to hang 


ened. 
take its chance, whilſt you 
where. As ſoon as the pike takes the bait, 
| and runs away with it, the line 'unwinds 


TRI 
T REIN GER, ivthe {avon of a hioffe 


who beats the duſt with his fore-feet in 
the volt; 


managing, without embracing” 
and who makes his motions and Md 
ſhort, and near the ground, without being 
put upon his haunches. 


* Ks" is generally the fault of went borſes 1; 


as have not their ſhoulders ſupple, and at 
liberty, and withal have ſcarce any. morion 
wel a 


A horſe may cepinger in going upon A | 
| croſs: wie, ori in the er of a BY Hndrew's 


raight light. 


ſwift. 

A vie. pace, is a going of merk and 
wilt motions, though united and eaſy. 

A borſe is faid to work tride upon 


volts, when the times he makes with his 
Some 


haunches are ſhort and ready. 
apply the word only to the motion of the 


haunches. t, 


RIP, on roi 3 & korſe is ; faid to | 
IM | which he did not lead, ſooner than other- 


trip when he makes a falſe ſtep, 


TRIP [with Frater. A l b. | 


any of goats. 
Ly IRIP. A ſhort journey. 
TRIS TA, 7 A privilege by which” a 
TRISTIS. I perſon is freed from his at- 


tendance on the Lord of a foreſt, when he 
des a hunting; ſo as not to be obliged to 


hold a dog, follow the Chace, or r ſtand at a 


place appointed, 
TRIMMER- ANGLING is very uſeful 


in a meer, canal, or pond, and even in the 
{ill part of a river. This requires a round 
cork, fix inches in diameter, with a groove 


on which to wind up your line, except ſo 
much of it near the 


wiſe ſo muc 


itſelf off the trimmer, without giving him 
the leaſt check. However, when you come 


to take up your line, give it a Jerk, as in 


other fiſhing, and then Fits prey will be 
more. ſecure, This is a good method of | 


- fiſhing in the night. See ANGLING, - 


TKIDE,''a word” Sgnifying thort and 


ook as will allow the 
about mid-water, and like- 
of the other end as will reach 
to the bank, or a buſh, where it is to be faſt- 
In this poſition you may leave it ro 
are angling elſe- 


l 


1 


beer make but as it were one motion; and 


FAD © 
nn V [with Spent) fi pits „ | 


to er as 4 buck does 7 bungee | 
' TROACHINGS, wich unters) i * 
her branches on the” top 'of 2 "deer's \ 
ca DEP Koc det 700 

TROLL. A certain way of Shin for 
pikes with a rod, the line of which "ouy 
988 in a reef. Ser fiſhing Yor Pres: 

TROT; is one of "the natural pices of 
* horſe, ' Which is two legs up in the airs 
and two upon the ground, at the ſame time 


Croſs. 
As in the ble che horſe i is to be Rayed 
upon the hand, and preſſed forward with 
the calves of the legs of the rider,” one 
after the other ſo, on the contrary; IH the 
horſe be walking, and you would have him 
trot, you muſt Hack your bridle-hand, and 
preſs him on with both your calves, at one 
and the fame time; which will oblige him 
to advance the hind leg of the fide; with 


wiſe he would do, and ſo move at the very 


ſame inſtant with 'the fore-leg of 'that fide 


with which he began to lead, which is the 


true action of the trot; tut i is, the hind- 
leg of one fide and fore leg of 1 orher; at 
one and the ſame time. 


The TROT' or 4 Honse is hood ib e 
be firm, without reſting upon one fide of 
the foot before the other, or ſetting down 
one toe or heel before the other: ſome 
horſes, notwithſtanding they raiſe, ſtay, and 


tread well, have a bad Walk, and there- 
fore you are to take notice whether he walks 
—_ ly, and alſo lightly on the hand, not 


ng or reſting too much on che bitt, 


| whos always e a point, keeping his 


head high, with a l en of” 171 


He walks eile hers his [fore ald uind 


ſurely, when He treads firm and ſure, and 


| 


| 


„ 


lifts up his legs indifferent high; but if he 
does not bend them enough, he will be 
cold in his walk (as they call it) and i 1 


to ſtrike upon the ſtones and clods. 
'TROUSSEQUIN,” is 4 piece of word, 
cut archwiſe, raiſed above the hinder r bow 


In 0 


de great ſaddle, which ſerves nnen on 
bolltery firm. 
There are ſome Dutch ſaddles,” d 


felles razes, which have a low trouſſequin. 


» TRQUT. - A delicious freſh water fiſh, 
which is obſerved to come in, and go out 
o ſeaſon, with the ta 
ſpawns.about. Ofober and November,' which 
is the more admirable, becauſe moſt other 


in ſpawn i in warm weather, when the ſun 


by it's heat has cheriſhed the earth and 


_—_ 


vorm, dung- worm, 


Water, making 


himſelf to gravelly ground, a 


them fit . for generation, 

here are; ſeveral ſorts of this fiſh highly 
hd i EIN ſuch as the fordage - trout, tbe 
armerly-trout, the bull- trout, in Nortbum- 
berland, &. but it is obſervable, that the | 


red ad yellow trouts are the beſt; and as 


to their fox, the female has the preference, 


having a leſs head and deeper body.than 
the male: by their large back you may 


know that they are in ſeaſon, with the like 


note for all other fiſn. The trout is of a 


more ſudden growth than other fiſh: he 
lives not ſo long as the pearch and divers 
other fiſhes, do, as Sir Francis Bacon hath 
obſerved in his hiſtory of life and death. 
They are all the winter ſick, lean, and | 


unwholeſome,; and often ſound to be jouſy 2 


theſe trouts-lice are a ſmall worm, with a 


big head, ſticking cloſe to the fiſn's ſides, | 
and ſucking moiſture from bim that gave 


them being; neither is he freed from them 
till the ſpring, or beginning of ſummer, 


at which time his ſtrength increaſes; then 


he deſerts the deep ſtill waters, and betakes 

e which 
he, ceaſes not rubbipg himſelf. till he is 
cleanſed from that louſineſs: from that in- 
ſtant he delights to be in ſharp ſtreams, and 
ſuch as are ſwift, here be will lie in wait 
for minnows and May flies; at the latter 


end of which month he is in I" 


being flatteſt and heſt. 
They are uſually caught wich 2 mann, 


minnow, or fly, either natural or artificial. 


There are ſeveral forts of worms which are 
baits proper for. the angler; as the earth- 
the maggot or raves. | 6 
but ſor the trout, the lob- worm and 
r died dhe belt or Jqulirrelotail, | 


as 


_ 


and buck, and 


TRO 


and a broad tail: 


earthen pot with moſs, which muſt/'be 


winter. WAT: ARTS; h 10 


to temark, that the ſame kind of worm is, 


worm, are the ſame; and the lob · worm, 


and the garden worm; and the dock worm 
is, in ſome places, called the flag-worm. 
Ihe tag⸗- tail is found in March and April, 


is calm, and not cold. 


tree, that grows over a highway or bare 
To find the dock-worm, go to an old 
pond or pit, and pull up ſome of the flags; 
ſhake the roots in the water, and amongft 


the fibres that grow from the roots you will 


yellowiſh colour; z* open theſe careſully with 
a pin, and take from thence a little worm, 
pale and yellow, or white, like a gentle, 
| but longer and flenderer, with rows of feet 
down his belly, and a red head: this is 
| the dock or flag · worm. An excellent bait 
for Krapliag. 'tench, bream, carp, roach 


Bow. dace. * 
Tou are to . notice, that of the 


** the ſouth wind is ſaid to be beſt, 

Next to that, the weſt wind is believed to 
be the beſt. The fiſh lies or ſims nearer 
the bottom, and-in deeper water in winter 


tom in any cold day, and then gets et 
the lee: ſide of the water. | 


your hook, ſor he does not uſually 2 
it, as he oft will in the day-fiſbing : 
the night be not dark, then fiſſi ſo with an 


We * of a light Oo and at the 


4 


COR l „ wm 
= 


having a red head ſtreaked down the back 
Take notice, that with 


| whatever ſort of worms you fiſh, they are 
better for keeping, which may be in an 


changed: once in three or four days in the 
ſummer, and in twice 48 long time in the | 


To avoid confuſion, Kd may he neceſſary | 


in different places, known by different 
names: thus the marſh and the meadow- 


or twachel, is alſo called the dew-worm 


in marled lands or-meadows, after a ſhower 
of rain, or in a morning, when the es | 


LY To find the oak-worm, beat on an oak- 
place, and they will fall for you to. gather. 


find little huſks, or caſes, of a reddiſh or 


than in ſummer; and alſo nearer the bot- 
* Fiſn for him with a long line, and not a p 
| little hook, and let him have time to gor 


and if 
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map! ke will forrieckijes/ riſe at 4 dead f Wik za fy or at the grovind, 
mouſe, or 4 piece of cloth; or any thing 


that rns to ſwim nerofs _ water, or my 


be in motion. a3; $3 201-35 


The trout deli ghes in ahal} purti ng rivers 
and brooks, with 


the ſtream drives; | a ſhallow: between two 


ſtreams, or, towards the latter end of the 
fommer, a milk-rail. - His hold is ufually 


in the deep, under the hollow of «ban; 
or the root of a tree! 
The troat ſpawus about the beginningof 


eden and does not recover till the 


beginning of March. 
Walton has been ſo purcicular on the fob 


ject of trout fiſhing; that he has left very 


little room to ſay any thing by way of an- 
notation with reſpect to baits, or the me- 
thod of taking this-fiſh ; yet there are ſome 
directions and obſervations pertinent to this 
ſubject, which ĩt would not be conſiſtent 
with the intended Hmmm 
of chis work to omit. N e ien de 


When you fi for large trout or faltion, 
a winch will be very uſeful: upon the 


with which you uſe the winch, whip' a 
number of ſmall 


feet diſtant from each other; but afterwards 
diminiſhing gradually in their diſtances, till 
you come to the end: the winch muſt be 
fcrewed' on to the butt of your rod, and 
round the barrel let there be wound eight 
or ten yards of wove hair or ſilk line: when 
you have ſtruck a fiſh that may endanger 
your tackle, Jet the Row: benz and ue kim 
as he tin ss. 
You will find 


| Sahvenience in a 


ſpike made of a piece of the greater end of | 
a ſword-blade, ſcrewed: mto the hither end 


of the butt of your rodd: when. you have 
ſtruck a, fiſh retire. backwards: from the 
river, and, by means of the ſpike, tick | 


the rod perpendicular i ia the ground; you | 


may then hold on the line, and draw the | 
fiſh to you, as you ſee proper. 
1 you ** _ a crouts, aherher 


gravelly bottoms and a 
ſwift ſtream 3 his Raunts are an eddy, be- 
hind a ſtone, a log, or a bank that projects | 
worward intò the river; and agkhinſt which 


of about an eighth 
ef an inch diameter, and at firſt about two 


| 


are to note; that the 


Ia a quiet or dead place near to ſome ſwift, 
there draw 


watching the motion of any fi 
rat, or mouſe; that ſwims betwixt him and 


| the decade 


in the n 
taper light 
top. Tou may angle with a 


; lar eſt, trout in the river. 


1 


110 


you! ned 


ace 
ewe ne 


make but three or four trials in a pl 
which, if: unſucceſsful, you 


tha none there 


ln the night the beſt rrouts A 15 | 


their holes; and the manner of raking - 
them is on the top of the water with 4 

great lob or gurdeh- worm, or rather to- 
which you are to ſiſh with in a place Wee 
the waters run ſomewhat quietly, for in a 
ſtream the bait will not be ſo well diſcerned. 


your bait over the top of the 
water to and ſro, and if there be a 
trout in the hole; he will take it, eſpe- 
cially if the night be dark: for en he is 
bold; and lies near the N of the water, 
or water - 


the ſky ; theſe he hunts after, if he ſees the 
water but wrinkle, or move in one of theſe 
dead holes, where theſe old trouts 
uſually lie, near to their holds ; for you 
great old trout is 
both ſubtil and fearful; | and lies cloſe all 
day, and does not uſually ſtir out of his 
bold, but lies in it as cloſe in the day; as 
the timorous - hare does in her form : Cor 
the chief ſeeding of either is ſeldom in the 
; 


day, but ufually in the night, and then 
ert e bot T AI EATS 
p | 9 344 1120 cr 1155 
 Porther DireAions for taking a ren, | 
11 you | wrold 40 this with pris "oY 
3 muſt have a neat 

ore, with a tender hazle 
-Hngle hair of 
five lengths, the one tied to the other, for 
che bottom of the line, and a line of three 


| haired links for the _ got 4 and fo, if 


he have room enough, 


who angles with 4 le wats of 1 

| haired: Hals at the bottom, and mort at 

ma take trouts ; but he who. angles. 

with a fiagle hair, ſhall take ſwe to his. 

one ſor bis ils is very quick-fighred, 

therefore the angler muſt keep out © light, 
Wann And he 


120 


e with. 


He moſt W to ange 
dür, baits all day long; but if it prove 
clear and bright, he muſt take the mornin 
und evening, or elſe his labour will be in 
vain. f 
* He-thar 40 with 
fie his tackle * i Gown begin-at the 
end of the ſtream, carrying his line 
with an. upright hand, feeling his plummet 
_ ruming”on the ground ſome ten inches 
from the hook, plumbing his line accord- | 
_ ing\to the ſwifeneſs of the ſtream that he 
| in ; for one Pane will not eve | 
for all ſtreams. 
For his bait: let him take the red WY 
ted worm, which is very good ee mad 
lings are not to be bad. 
The minnow (or as ſome call it, ale 
penk) is a lar bait for a trout, for he 
will come as boldly at ir, as a maſtiff dog 
at a bear. It will be advantageous to him 
to uſe ng of three ſilks, and Ty hairs 
twiſted for the' uppermoſt the line, 
and two filks ind. two hairs twiſted for the 
bottom, next the hook, with a ſwivel nigh 
to the middle of his une with an indif. 
ferent large hook, k 
The minnow is not cafity [found: 101 
e till March, or in Apru, for then he 
ars firſt in the river, nature having 


— CE, EEE. 


. him to ſhelter and hide himſelf in | 
the beſt, and ſo place him on your hock, 


the winter in ditehes that are near to the 
river, and there both to hide and keep 
kimſelf warm in the mud or in the weeds, 


which rot not ſo foon as in a running river; 


in which place if he were in winter, the di- 
floods that are uſually in that 
feaſon;” would ſuffer him to take no reſt, 
but carry him 3 to mills and wears 
to his confuſion. of theſe minnows, 
firſt you are to «og that the biggeſt ſize 
is not the beſt; and next, that the middle 
Gze and the 'whiteſt are the beſt: and then 
Fou are to kno that you minno muſt be 
_ © put on your hook, that it muſt turn 
round when tis drawn againſt the ſtream ; 

and tha it may turn nimbly, you muſt put 


1 with the" pint of this rod down-the | 


TRO 

your hook in at his mouth and out of his 
gill, then having drawn your hook two or 
three inches beyond or through his gill, 


put it again into his mouth, and the point 


and beard out at his tail, and then tie the 
hook and his tail about very neatly with a 
white thread, which will make ir the apter 


ad bait, muſt-| to turn quick i in the water: that done, pull: 


back that part of your line which was ſlack 
hook into the minnow 


when you put 


the ſecond time; ſo that it ſhall faſten the 


head, and the body of the minnow ſhall 
be almoſt ſtraight on your hook; this done, 
try how ic will turn by drawing it acroſs the 
water or againſt a ſtream, and if it do not 


| turn nimbly, then turn the tail a little to- 
the right or left hand, and try again till ic 


” 


turn quick; for if not, you are in danger 


to catch nothing; for it is impoſſible that 


it ſhould turn too quick : and in cafe: you 
want a pe 10 a ſmall loach or a 
ſickle-bag, or 
will turn quick; wi ſerve as well. 
I you fiſh for a trout by hand on the 
ground, take a lob or garden- worm, and: 
put your hook into it à little above the 
middle, and out again a little below the 
ſame; then draw your worm above the 
armiag of your hook, making your firſt 
ewes 3 at the tail, that the inc of the 
| * => come out at the head. 

ou fiſh with the inne, choſe- 
the 1 and middle · ſiaed, thoſe wir"; 


— 


1897 


that he may turn round when he 1 is drawn. 
___ the-ſtream. 

The beſt way of w_ wics the mites. 
now is thus: put your 


through above three inches; then put the- 
hook again into his mouth, and let the 


ie the hook and his tail about with a 
fine white thread, and let the body of the 
minnow be almoſt ſtraight upon the hook : 
thus done, try againſt che ilream whether 

it will turn; Which it cannot do too faſt: 


ſor want of a minnow, ſmall Joach; der 


arbach, aan 17737 22 es}; uy 


Nena 
„ 


* * 
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other ſmall fiſh that. 


in at his. 
mouth, and our at his: gill, drawing IC 


iat and beard come out at his tail; then 


. rr 1 
16 
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minnow. When you fiſh for a trout with 


5 in the firſt place let the angler fie bin- 


| muſt be of three or four haired links; but 


with the wind behind, and the ſun * 


T. RO 


The angler muſt angle with the point of 
his red down the ſtream, drawing the min- 
now up the ſtream by little and little, near 
the top of the water; the trout ſeeing the 
bait, will come moſt fiercely at it; but the 
angler muſt not then preſently ſtrike ; this 


is a true way without lead, for many times | Article Fx v. 


they will forſake the lead; and come to the 


a worm, let your line have ſo much, -and 
not more lead than will fit the fireant i in 
which you fiſn; that is to ſay, more in a 


great troubleſome ſtream than in a {maller | 


that is quieter ; as near as may be, ſo much 
as will fink the bait to the 1 r 
not more. 


How to angle with 6 y for e Trout. 


ſelf with a hazle of one piece or two, ſet 
conveniently together, light and pliable. ' 
The lower part of his line, next the fly, 


if he can attain, as aforeſaid, to angle 
with a ſingle bair, he will meet with more 
profit and pleaſure. 

Before he begins to angle, having the 
wind on his back, let him try how far he 
can caſt his line, or at what length his fly, 
and let him take care that the fly fall firſt 
on the water; for if any of the line light 
on the water, he had better to have ſtood 
ſtill, than to have thrown at all. 
He muſt always caſt down the ſtream, 


him; it is a great advantage to have either 
ſun or moon before him. 
March is the month for beginning to 


| an with the fly; but if the weather | 


prove windy or cloudy, there are ſeveral 
ſorts of palmers that are good at that 
time: the firſt is the black palmer, ribbed 
with ſilver : the ſecond a black palmer with 
an orange tawny body: thirdly, a palmer 
whoſe body is all black: laſtly, there is a 
red palmer ribbed with gold, d a [od 
hackle, mixed with orange crewel, 

Theſe flies ſerve all the year long, morn- 


vu N 58% 
DP a 3g PITT AO he 


may then imitate the hawthorn fly, Which 
— all black pad very ſmall ; wa ſmaller the 
better. © 
He may alſo uſe other flies, as the May- 

fly, Ce. as his fancy leads him. Ser 4 . 


.” TROUT-COLOURED. Loa, h 4 
white, ſpeckled with ſpots of black, bay, 


neck. 
| TRUSSED.. A horſe i is ſaid to be well 4 
truſſed, when his thighs are large, and Pro- 5 
portioned to the roundneſs of the croup. 
A horſe is ſaid to be ill truſſed, when his 
thighs are thin, and bear no proportion 2 
the breadth of the croup. | 


1 ITUEL. The fundament of a kiorſe. 


TU EL [with 1 The fundament 
of any wild beaſt; 
7 The TUMBLER. The om Kc 
is derived from the French, Tumbier, which 
ſignifies to tumble; and is called vertagus 
in Latin, from vertere, to turn or tumble, 
and ſo they do; | for in hunting they turn 
and tumble, winding their bodies about 


yenturing on the beaſt, do ſuddenly gripe 
it at the very entrance or mouth of their 
holes and receptacles, before they can make 
any recovery of ſelſ-· ſecurity. | 
This dog uſeth alſo another craft and ſubs | 
tilty; namely, when he runneth into a 
watren, or fetches a courſe about a coney- 
borough, he hunts not after them, nor does 
any way affright them; he ſhews no ſpi ite 
againſt them, but diffembling friendſhip, 
and pretending favour, paſſes by with quiet= 
_ neſs and ſilence, marking their holes dili- 
gently, where he is ſeldom deceived. | 
When he comes to. 3 place where there 


is a certainty of conies, he couches down 


cloſe with his belly to the ground, pro- 
vided always that by his Nall a and policy, 

that the wind be againſt him in th enter- 
prize, and that the conies diſcover him not 
| where he lurketh, by which means he gets 
the ſcent of the conies, vhich is carried | 
to him by the wind and air, either ee | 


ing and evening, whether windy or cloudy 1 to * boles.. or: l corn out 4 eich er 


4 
1 
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or ſorrel, particularly Put the head and 


circularly, and then fiercely and violently | 


1 


Tv 


% 


Wo fing this way, or running Kat way, and by | 


this eitcumſpect 


ion ſo orders his matters, 


that the filly coney is debarred quite from 


his hole (which is the haven of his hope, 


and harbour of his ſafety) and fraudulently. 


' eircumvented and 1 85 bete he: can 
rrach his hole. 


Thus having caught his vey; hei imme- 


diately carries it to his maſter, Who waits 


ſor the return of his dog in ſome conve · 


| nient lurking pl 


IT 
- "Theſe dogs are me w bot leſſer mn the : 
hounds, being lanker, leaner, and ſoms- 


What prick-eared. 


= 


By the form and faſhion of theſe Wale, 
1 might be called mungrel greyhounds, 
i f 


they were ſome what bigger. 
But though they do not equal the Sor 
bound in ſize, yet they will in the 
of one day, kill as many conies as ſhatt be 


a ſufficient load for a horſe; for craft and 


make this Peil. ; 


\ off. the fire, incorporate the whole with a 


For 
: ” 
_ 


ſubcilty are the inflruments nn they 


2 umours or bard ou. in the Ie” h 


- When the tumours are hard, and of long | 


continuance, rake a pint of che horſe's own 
urine, or that of a cow; half an ounce of 


flour of brimſtone, and a dram of allum, 


boil it away to the conſumption of one half; 


with this chafe the tumour every'morning | 


and evening, then dip: a rag into it, and 
wra it about it. Or, 
if there are hard rumours in the leg or 
either in the ſpring, autumn, or 


thigh ore Chriſtmas, take five pounds of green 


mallow-root (at other times three pounds 
of the dried roots) pound them to maſh, 
'boil them gently with five quarts of water 
in a kettle for two hours, then pour in as 
much hot water as was boiled away, _ 
a handful and a half of ſage leaves, an 


TUN 


finger into! it, and then add to ie a -pint of 
ſtrong brandy. 

Foment bs ſwelling duily with this bath, 
and chafe it with a handful of the dregs of 
1 it, and walk the horſe for half an hour alter 
it. 3 


If you perceive it tends to a beriet 
omit both, and apply baſilicon. | 
TUNNEL-N ET. A net for taking par- 
tridges, which ſhould not exceed fifteen 
feet in length, nor be leſs than eighteen 
inches in breadth, or open for the entrance ; 
ſee the annexed cut, which ſhews a tunnel 
| ſpread, its length is from the letter A to G, it 
mult be made nartow towards the end A, 
ſo as to have no more than five or ſix inches 


in height. 
This net muff be made with 2 three ewif- 
ted thread, that muſt not be too thick, die 


it of a green, yellow, or ruſſet colour; the 
meſhes ſhould be an inch and a half, or two 
inches broad, the lower ſhould be three, 


more or lefs, according to the bigneſs of 
| the meſhes. 


See Plate XV. 

To carry on your works, inſtead of meſh 
G to proceed with, take that on the other 
fide, at H, and continue working round, 
and ſo to the fixth or ſeventh row, where 
you are to take two-meſhes at once ia one 
place only, in order to diminiſh the net; 
you are to do the fame thing every fourth 
rows that the net may become narrow by 
degrees, and when it comes to-the point or 
end; have no more e than eight or ten meſhes 
round: 

When the net is finiſhed, you muſt put 
into the hind meſhes; at the larger end, a 
pretty ſmooth woodem rod, about the big- 
neſs of a fuzee or muſket rammer, of which 
you mult make as it were a hoop, and tie 
both ends together on one another, to keep 
it tight; you mult add other ſmaller ones 
by degrees, at the place marked with the 


continue to boil it an hour anda half, or | letters F, E, D. C, B. which muſt be-ſet at 


two hours longer; then taking the kettle 


nc of honey, and half a PW of 
WE ſoap. . 
2003 5 an yo can bear oo af your | 


f 


ſuch diſtances from one another, as ſuits the 
proportion of the lerigth of tunnel; they 
chooſe to make uſe of theſe circles rather 
than any other form, becauſe they may ea- 
ſilx be placed in the bottom, between two 


F 


ridges of corn or fallow ground: now in 
order 


1 uN 


it will be proper to put them into the ro 
of meſhes round, and with that ſome thread 
to tie both ends of the hoop together, that 
they may always be in a good poſture ; you 


mmuſt faſten to both ſides of the circle of en- 


trance, two ſtakes or pegs, to keep the ex- 
tended net ſtraight enough; you mult place 
another at A, of a foot Jorg, at the end of 


the net to keep it ſtraight and Riff enough; 
| 
pany the tunnel net, whoſe meſhes muſt be 


you muſt make two plain halliers to accom · 


ozenge- wiſe, or four ſquare ;. each hallier 
muſt be ſeven or eight fathoms long, and 
when they are made, faſten to them, at two 
feet diſtance, the pegs M, N, O, P, H, 1, 
K, L, about the thickneſs of a little finger, 
and a foot and a half long, that ſo they 
may be ſet on both ſides of the tunnel, when 
you intend to uſe it. 


order to join or faſten the circles to the net, 


| 


In order to apply this net for the uſe in 


tended, of taking -partridges, when you 
have found out a covey, take a compaſs, 
and ſo pitch the net at a good diſtance from 
them, but ſometimes farther, and at other 
times nearer, according as the ground hap- 

ns to be; and then ſurround them with 
your ; ſtalking: horſe, or ox, and gently 
drive them-towards the. net, not coming on 


them in a direct line, but by windings and 


turnings, and ſometimes ſtanding ſtill, as 
if the horſe grazed ; if the partridges make 
a ſtand and look up, it is a ſign they are 
afraid, and intend to take wing, therefore 


make a ſtand, or a little retreat, and when 
after a little reſpite you find them quiet, and 
that they are buſy in ſeeking for food, which 


| | 
is a ſign they are not.afraid, you may move | Plate XV, _ | 


nearer to them, and if any ſingle partridge 


lies remote {rom thereft, he muſt be fetched 


in by taking a circumference about him, 
and thus they may be driven as it were like 
a flock. of ſheep into a pen: but a live horſe 
fitted for the ſport, ſat exceeds the artificial 


: 


Haiking-horſe, or c. 


The wings of the tunnel muſt not be 


pitched on a direct line, but incliaing to a 


ſemi- circle; hen the partridges are at the 
mouth of the tunnel, the old ones will ſtand 
a while as if to conſidet, but prafing Gent. 


3 | * 


S 


emen 


| 
| 
| 
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— 
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ches broad and { 
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ly on, ſome of the young ones will vrntura 
in, and then all, the reſt will fallow.z upon | 


dich. brd f ecpre) Mont lewny 


returning back, .and/, making., their, 
Cape. C397 77 
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It will be proper. to ;obſerve here, that 


the letters Q, R, 8, T, V, repreſent the 
partridges in the cut, and as to Ge ſtalking- 
horſe, or ox, or cow, repreſented by tde 
ſecond figure, it ought to be made of a 
iece of canvas, or linen cloth; X, R, G,. 
+ denote the four feet ; they ſew. ſmall 
. of the ſame cloth at the four corners 
„ Y, H, E, F, the pieces muſt be two in- 
to put into them, and 
to hold the two flicks O, P, that craſs one 


another, and the top of the ſork; the ſticks 


muſt be long enough to keep the cloth 
well ſtretched, and are to be tied together 
where they croſs. | 
The fork © 


ght to be ſour feet and a half 
long at the leaſt, having a ſharp pointed end 
at 1, that goes into the {mall bit of cloth 
K, the fork and the two ſticks are tied in 
the middle at L, a piece of cloth G, X, if 
ſewed to the ſide like a cow's head, and on 
the ſame colour with the reſt of the cloth, 
having an eye and two horns, if it repreſents 
an ox, or cow, made of ſome pieces of hat 3 
the tail is made of ſome ſmall twine, 
thread or any ſuch thing ; at the other end 


X, there ſhould be a ſtick above at X and 


Y to keep up the head and tail, which laſt 
ſhould be at ſome diſtance from the body, 

that it may wag in moving. M and N 
are two holes to ſee the partridges through. 
See PARTRIDGE and SraxK S- Honsz. Ser 
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_ TURKEYS. See Poier r. 
. TURN. +. A word commonly uſed by the 
Riding-Maſters, - when they direct their 
eee hands, See CHanas and 
% ¾˙² 3547 of £456 4d Haedtt ag 
_ TURNING Sx aronr {in the Manage] 
an artificial motion of a horſe: of theſe 
there are ſeveral: ſorts, but. I ſhallihere ane 
ſpeakiof two of them, from mhich,all.cura- 
ing are derived. r 
inward, and cloſe to the poſt or center, 15 | 


2 
© 4 4 


— o 


| . TU R 
fo.coming about makes his circumference 
wich his fore-parts, oppoſing his enemy 
| face to face: in order to which you muſt, to 
the king of the hind- part of the | caveſſon, 
fix a long reign of two fathoms or more, 


und to che two other rins two ſhorter | 


reins; then having ſaddled the horſe, and 
put on his bitt, bring him to the poſt: put 
the reins of his bitt over the fore · part of the 
ſaddle, bolſters and all, and fix them at a 
conſtant ſtraightneſs on the top of the pom -· 
mel, ſo as the horſe may have the feeling of 
the bitt and cur. 


If you would have him turn to the right 
and, take the ſhort rein on the left ſide or 


e eaveſſon, and bringing it under the fore- 


Iſter of the ſaddle up to the pommel, fix 
it at ſuch a direction, that the horſe may 


father look from than to the poſt on the 
ighe ſide: this being done, ſome ſkilful 

dom, or attendant, ſhould hold the right 
e fein of the caveſſon, at the poſt go- 
verning the fore - part of his body, to come 
about at large. a a 
Aſter that, taking the long rein in your 
hand and keeping his hinder parts inwards 
with your rod on his. outſide ſhoulder, and 
ſometimes on his outſide thigh, make him 
moye about the poſt, keeping the hinder 
parts às a center, and making his fore-parts 
move in a circumſerenctee. 
Thus you may exerciſe him for ſome 
time on one hand, till he attains to ſome 
perfection, and then changing the rein of. 


the caveſſon, make him do the like to the | 


other hand ply him in this manner ſeveral 
mornings, and cheriſh. him.in his exerciſe 
ecording to his deſert, till you have 


brought him to ſuch readineſs, that he will, 
upon the removing of the rod, couch his 
binder parts in towards the poſt, and lap- 


ping the outward ſore-leg over the inward, 


rot, about. the poſt molt ſwiftly, diſtinctiy, 


and jn as ſtraight. a compals as you can de- 

or is convenient ſor the motion of the 

a 1 | ah | 2 

02 LE „anne Zul 
From trotting he may be brought to fly- 
ing and wheeling about ſo ſwiſtly, that both 
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the fore · leg riſing and moying together, the * grow. Ser ka. 
1 ee 9720 of FUR 991 3 3H | 1 IST the inſide, or flat part of a 
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hinder · parts may follow in one and the ſame 
inſtant. ee ee 
' + When you have made him thus perfect in 
your hand, mount his back, appointing ſome 
ſkilful groom to govern the long rein, and 
another the ſhort: by the motion of your 
hand upon the bitt, and ſoſt rein of the ca- 
veſſon, keep the horſe's head from the poſt; 
and by means of the calf of the leg laid on 
his ſide, and your rod turned towards his 
outward thigh; to keep his hinder-parts to 
the poſt ; labour and exerciſe him till he be 
brought to the perfection deſired. 

Then take away the long rein, and only 

exerciſe him with the.help of the ſhort rein 
of the caveſſon, and no other; afterwards 
take both reins of the caveſſon into your 
hands, and, exerciſe him from the poſt, 
making him as ready in any place where 
vou would ride him, as at the pat. : 


keep the horſe's face fixed on the poſt as on 
his enemy, and to move about only with 
his hinder-parts, for which you are to take 
the ſame help of the long rein, and the ſhort 


fore. ſhewed'; only you are to give the 
ſhort reia to the poſt-ward, as much liberty 
| as before, but to keep his head cloſer to the 
pots and following his hinder-parts with the 
long rein, by means of your rod, make him 
bring his hiader-parts 
and obſerve, that as he did before lap one 


' fore-foot over another, ſo now he mult lap 


the hinder-legs one over another. | 
Continue to exerciſe him till he be per- 


. Laſtly, leaving the poſt, and all other 
helps, ply him only in uch open and free 
places, as you ſhall ſee convenient. 
.- TUSHES; are the fore teeth of a horſe, 
zated beyond the corner teeth, upon the 
bars, where they ſhoot forth on each ſide 
of ithe. jaws, two. above, and two below, 
about the age of three, and three and a half, 
and ſometimes four: and no milk or foal 


IS 


teeth ever comes forth in the place where 


$ man's 


2. The other ſtraight:flying turn, is to 


rein of che caveſſon, and to govern them as 


round about the poſt; 


fe, as. before, then mount and labour him 
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VEN 
man's thigh; upon which a true horſeman 
reſts y on horſeback. 

TWISTED. A horſe reduced to the 
fame ſtate of impotency with a gelding, by 
the violent wringing or twiſting of his teſ- 


ricles twice about, which dries them up, 
and deprives them of noutiſhment. Rare 


Tos IN Honues: An ir 
the infide of the ham, a little 
Altlast tom the curb, but about the ſame 
height : there is a bone ſomewhat high and 
raiſed ; that pa 
the ſaid bone ſometimes ſwells by à diſ- 
charge from the great vein, and is termed 
variſſe; this does not make the horſe halt, 
but ſpoils his ſale by ing exeeſſive 
large. Reſt and eaſe (eſpecially if the part 
be bathed with ſpirit of wine) will fo bind 
and reſtrain it as not to be perveiven? for the 
time. 

fl VARVELS: - Small ſilver rings FI a 
hawk's legs, having the owner's nume en- 
graven on them. 

To VAULT a Snox, is to forge ie bol 
low, for horſes that have high and round 
ſoles, to the end that the ſhoe, thus hol- 
low, may not bear ups the ſole chat is 
then higher than the hoof. 

But, after all, this ſort of ſhoes ſpoils 
the feet; for the ſole being 
the ſhoe, aſſumes the form of the ſhoe, and 
becomes every day rounder. 

VAUNTLAY [wich Hunters). A fer- 
ting of hounds or beagles in à readineſs, 
where the chace is to pals, and caſting them 
off before the reſt of the kennel come in. 

VENOMOUS BITES. Much hath been 
faid on this ſubjeR,” und great ſtreſs hath 
been laid on particular medicines; but, to 
what Dr. Mead hath , no 3 
addition hath been made. The Doctor's 
method of treating the bire of a mad "dog | 
is as follows: 

Bleed immediately, end that freely ; 
then give three quarters of an ounce of 
the following powder, every night and 
morning, for ten days; at the end of 
which, plunge the horſe into cold water, 
every morning, for a month or en, 


erfeckion 


rt of the ham which is w | 


tenderer than 


N 


| 


8 


g 


parts; black 


VE R | 
Take afh- coloured ground-liverwort; two 
Pepper, one ; _ 
and mix them well AN 50 Feet 

It ſhould be obſerved, that the firſt figns 
of madneſs in moſt animals is a trembling: 


but, as to a „ his being mad is thus 
known. In the firſt Rage of the diſtemper 


| he hath great hunger and thirſty his eyes g 


become more and more fierce and mg. 
he hangs down his ears, thruſts out hi 
e, vow at his mouth; barks at — 
runs along with ſceming ſadneſs 
and anxiety, often breathes as if rired with 
running, draws his tail between his legs, 
runs againſt all that is in his way, biting 
whatever he meets wich, and ſeems to be 
5 but his oe uncer tan. 
ery is ſo ſagucious as to 
diſcern when another is mad, whether they 
ſee him, or bear his Warmen and en 
| ſhun him. n A „in 18 

A ſalivation, by means 1 the rurbich 
mineral, hath been ſaid to have the beſt 
effect, even when the ſymptoms of che 
bydrophobia are become very — 
The turbith may thus be given to ff 

On the firſt night give twelve bs of 
rurbirh 3 it probably-may'paſs off by vomit- 
ing, purging, or 10 e next night give 
twenty-four grains ; and, on the ech 
forty- eight, and ſo on until it ſalivates. A 
copious ſalivation is what is depended on, 
therefore give more or leſs of the _ 
as it may be neceſſury thereto; : 

To a horſe, the turbith muſt be een in 
larger quantities; ſuch as from twenty to 
forty grains, -and'repeated as required, ob- 
in cas g the directions given for its uſe; and | 

livations, under the article Faser. 
„ VENERT. The art or exerciſe'of Nor: 
wild beaſts, which are called beafts of 
venery; as alſo beaſts of foreſt; and | 
are the hart, bare, hind, boar, and wolf. 

VERDEROR. An officer. of a foreſt, 
Se. whoſe 'prinejpal concern is to look 
after the vert or green hut, and to ſee that 
it be maintained? he is farther deſcribed to 
be a judicial officer of the king's foreſt, 


| choſen by che king's'writ in che full county: 


court of the ſhire where the foreſt is, and 
ſworg 


vER 


ſworn beser the ſheriff to Wb and 


keep the aſſizes and laws of the foreſt, and 
alſo to review; receive, and inroll all the 
attachments and preſentments of all manner 
of-treſpaſſes of the ſoreſt relating to vert 
and veniſon. 

The office of a Mabel neck benden 
that of a Coroner, eſpecially in this reſpect; 
that as a Coroner, upon notice of a perſon” 
Nain, is to go and view the dead body, and 
to make enquiry, by the oath of twelve 
men, how, and by what means the perſon 
came by his death, and who, and what, 
was the occaſion thereof; ſo it is the duty 


of a Verderor, by his office, to look after | 


and view the wild beaſts of the foreſt; for 
if any of them be found ſlain, wounded, or 
hurt, upon notice given to the Verderor, 


he is to go and view the ſame, and to cauſe | 
an inquiſition to be made by a jury of | 


twelve men out of four of the next towns, 
to know how, and by whom, the ſaid beaſt 
was killed, wounded, or hurt. 
Alſo if an oak being an overt-vert within 
the foreſt, be felled or cut down out of the 
king's demeſne woods, the ſame is to be 
appraiſed by view of the Verderor, 
The office of the Verderor at the court of 
ener is to fir there to ſee the at · 


tachments of the foreſt as well of vert as 


veniſon, and receive the ſame of the fo- 


reſters, and others that preſent them there, 
und then to enter them into their own rolls. 


is every plant grow- 


_-»VERT, in 
ing within 2 foreſt, bearing a green leaf, 
which may hide or cover a deer under it; 
but then this word plant muſt be under- 
ſtood, to mean ſuch plants as are either 
woods, buſhes, or ſuch like, which 


trees, 
are of the nature either of wood: or —— | 


wood, and not of thoſe kinds of 
-which are of the nature of herbs, as thiſtles, 
and ſuch like, which may alſo be compre-. 
 Hended- within" the word plane, dut not in 
* rte 
rr 
ile, ſome queſtioned, what was to be ac- 
counted vert: king Edward I. to make the 
r 
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plants 
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1 a fort of wind-gal 


V-E'S 


* Rnow'ye (ſaith he) that all trees wn | 
©. ſhall be growing within the foreſt, 
cc. ell thoſe. that bear no fruit at all, 4 
te thoſe that do bear fruit at any time in the 
* whole year; and an old aſh being in the 
arable land within the foreſt, theſe ſhall 


be accounted vert, becauſe the king is 


e in poſſeſſion of them.” 

And it/is obſerved, that by vert all trees 
muſt be underſtood, as well under-woods as 
great woods; and overt-vert is all manner 
of high trees, as nether- vert is all ſorts of 
under-wood ; and bruſh-wood is called 
cabliſn. 1H 

Some diſtinguiſh vert after this manner, 


viz. vert, is derived of veriditate, in Latin, 


and ſigniſies any thing that beareth a green 


leaf, but m, of one and thick 


coverts. 
- Alſo it in of Mace kinds; * of which 


| Virw fruit, that may ſerve for food both for 


man and beaſt z as {ervice-trees, nut-trees, 
crab-trees, Sc. and for the ſhelter and de- 
fence of the ſame. 

._Overt-vert by ſome called Ae n from 
che French, which ſignifies RE ſerv- : 
ing for food and browſe, of and for the 
game, and for the defence of them, as oaks, 
beeches, Sc. Some haut- bois for ſhelter, 
browſe, and defence only, as a pop- 


| lars; Se. n 


Nether- vert, called alſo bee or under 
wood, are for browſe and food of the game, 
and for ſhelter and defence, as maple, Sc. 
Some for browſe and defence, as birch, 
ſallow, willow, Sc. Some for ſhatter and 
| defence, as elder, alder, Ce. | 

Of bulkes, and other vegetables, arc 
* for food: and ſhelter, as the hawthorn, 
blackthorn, &c. Some for hiding and 
ſhelrer, as brakes, gorth or gorz „c. 

VESSIGNON. A wind--gall, or ſoft- 


ſwelling on the in and outſide of à horſe's 


hoof ; that is, both on the right and the 


left of ir. 


VESSION. A nn in horſes, which 
| or ſwelling about the 
bigneſ: _ — half an 1 bigger or leſſer, 

filth growing 
in the hol- 
low 


kw + ff 


the contrary ſpur, putting him ſuddenly out 


V1iC- 


Jow next the hock, and dae the big 
ſine w, a little above the Aren and in 
of the ham. the 
This ſwelling appears but ar e ex- 
cept when the horſe reſts equally upon both 


his hind legs, becauſe when he bends his 


ham, it is not viſible at all; neither does it 
often make a horſe halt; it riſes on both 
ſides the ham, and ſometimes only upon 
one : thoſe that come lower are not danger- 
ous, and in young horſes. * be bb ne 
by moderate exereiſe. 


VICES IN Hoxsts. In andey for the pre- i, 


vention, correcting, or curing - you 
may uſe the following directions: 

If a horſe'carries his head or neck: awry, 
ſtrike him twice or thrice witł the contrary 
ſpur ; but if he be very ſtiff necked on the 

right fide, and plying or bending on the 

eft, hold the right rein ſhorter. than the 
— 5 and when he inelines that way give 
him ſudden checks, having a ſnarp wire 
faſtened in the reins, that ſtriking in hisneck, 
he may be co more to hold it iraight, 
taking care to check him upwards, leſt he 
ſhould get a habit of eee down = | 
head. 
If a horſe i 1s apt to [ſhake his bead 4 


ears upon the leaſt occaſion, or move his 


ears; when he begins to kick, or bite, ot 
caſt you, ſtrike him on the head with your 
wand, and at the ſame time give him a 
check with your bridle,” and a ſtroke with 


of his pace; then make him ſtop, that he 
may have leiſure to underſtand your mean- 


ing; and do the like when he ſtarts, or 


when he winches, which is a ſign of his de- 
figning to bite or ſtrike with his heels. 
If a horſe: ducks down his head, ei ; 
him ſuddenly with the bridle, and ſtrike 


with the ſpurs, that he may be ſenſible of 


his fault: if he be ſtanding, make him 
bring his head into it's right place, as he 
ſtands; and when he obeys, be ſure to 


cheriſh him, and he will ſoon 1 | 
us cre, 40 


the — W * 
If a horſe is Acireih and 
chat you are never free from: 


while; 


your are on his back; in caſe. it eee 


— — 


WO WIPE 


me 
from a weak ogbt, whereby objects merbe 
repreſented to him, otherwiſe than they 
really are, give bim time to view them 
well, and then ride him up gently to them; 
but if he be naturally fearful,” and ready to 
ſtart at the hearing range ſounds,” you 
muſt innure him tothe noĩſe of guns, drums, 
trumpets,” c. and in time be will ONE 
delight therein.” þ 
if a horſe is eiſtive,” and daflts'29 
forwards, pull him backwards; and perh perhaps 
he will then go forwards; and though 
rebel a long time, the whip and ſpurs will 
prevail with him at laſt, if they be given 


| ſmartly, ſoundly, and in time :»when'once = 


N 


you begin, you muſt continue them till he 


|. ſubmits, provided it proceeds from ſtub- 
Nen urpeeg te and not from ner e e e 
neis. . 3 ant n 


IF erte en an tb i — fo 
high before as to endanger his coming over 
upon the rider, you muſt give him [nag 
bridle, and leaning forwards with 
whole weight, giving him both your — rs 
as he is falling down, but forbear to ſpur 
him as he is riſtag, for tharenayrogul him 
to come over upon ours 

If he is ſubject to fall down upon the 
ground, or in the water, nothing is better 
than a pair of good ſpurs applied when you 
firſt perceive he is going about to do ſo, 
which will divert him from thinking an 
more of it; but if he defifts, do not o 

him again at that inſtant, for bad horſemen 


occaſion moſt of theſe vices, by correcting 


unduly, or out of time; by doing which 
they are fo far from making a horſe ſenſible 
of his fault, that they fright him, and put 


him into conſuſion, and aufe i, at-laſ 


. become reſti veg. 
If a borſe is apt — away, you muſt” 
be gentle both with a ſlack curb and keep- 
ing an eaſy bridle- hand; firſt walk him 
without ſtapping, but only ſtaying him by 
the head by fi little and little; then trot him 
a while, and put him again from a trot to a 
walk, ſtaying him by degrees, and always 
cheriſh — as he obeys; and When you 
find him thus far peaceable, put him off 


| 


from his trot to a gentle * W 


r 
to a trot ; and from a 1 8 2 * 
him by degrees with 4 ſteady hand: by 
uſing this method for ſome” time with judg - 
ment a | 
may cure him of running awy. 
If a horſe is apt to fly out violently, it is 


oO 
- 


| 


nd patience, it is very likely u 


certain,” that the more you pull the bridle- 


rein, and hurt him by ſtraightening the 
cutb, the more he will tug, and run the 
faſter: in this caſe, therefore, if you have 
field room enough, whenever you find him 
begin to run, let him go, by ſlackening the 
bridle, and giving him the ſpur continually 
and ſharply till he begin to ſlacken of his 


tent 


4 


„ * 


_ * =) 


W 5. i 


him in this manner, it is not 


v* 


own 
By treating 
to be doubted but you will cure him at 


laſt, there being no reme 
tuns beef. n e e oath e 
Some horſes will not endure the ſpurs 
when they are given them, nor go forwards, 
but as it were cleaving and faſtening to 
them, ſtrike e k ; if you preſs 
them hard they will fall to ſtaling, and not 
ſtir out of the place. ++; + | 7 
If he be a gelding, it is diſſi 


IR 
7 
1 


">. 


cult to break 


him of his humour; but a ſtone-horſe per- 


haps may forget it for a time under the 
| ſnortipg a little through his noſtrils. 


conduct of a good horſeman: yet if he once 


* 


get the maſtery of his riders, he will be 


very apt to begin a · new again. 
Jo conclude, every gelding, ſtone -horſe 
_ or mare, 


that does not fly with the ſpurs, || 


but obſtinately cleaves to and kicks againſt 
them, ſhould be looked upon, as of a croſs 
and dog ged nature, and is therefore to be 


abſolutely rejected. 
VIGOUR or A 


gc 


Hoxss. In order to 


. 6, 


4 
goo remarks are of good uſe: LEA #44 ER 
++ When-z horſe- is ſtanding ſtill, keeping 
him faſt with the bridle-hand, apply your 


ſpurs to the hair of his ſides, which b7 | N 
ia a la ſenſe it is taken for a park, war- 
rea, ior: filb-pand | 


horſemen is termed” pinching; and if you 
find him impatient under you, gathering 
- himſelf up, and endeavouring to go ſot- 
wards, champing upon the bitt without 
thruſting out his noſe; it is a ſigu of heart 
nel ier. v4 ee ee eee 2 


There are ſome horſes that ſhew a great 


; 
| 
g 
y 


Cf 44 


— 


of this quality, the following rules 
| of having a good mouth, and 


a. 


I s 


viv 
deal of mettle when pinched, but imme- 
diately loſe the apprehenſion. of it; ſo that 

though they have: a: very ſenſible. feeling, 

which proceeds from the thinneſs of their 
ſkein, yet they are of a dull diſpoſition: of 
ſuch horſes it may be ſaid, that they are 
rather tickliſn than ſenſible of the ſpur, | 

There is a great difference between a 

mettled horſe and a fiery one; the ſormer 


„* 


deſerves to be highly vaſued, but the latter 


| is good ſor nothing. A borſe that is truly 
' vigorous ſhould be calm and cool, move on 
| patiently, and diſcover his mettle but when 
wand. ns bonnet. - 
Then the ſureſt method is to chuſe ſuch 
horſes as are very apprehenſive of ſtrokes, 


Hf and are afraid; at the leaſt appearance of 
y like this for a 


them; which, at the only clofing of the 
legs and. thighs, ſeem to be ſeized with 
fear, and alarmed, and that without fret- 
ting or fierceneſss. 0 | 
A horſe that walks deliberately-and ſe- 
curely, without requiring the whip too often, 
and without fretting, goes from the walk to 
the gallop, and from the gallop to the ſtep 
again, without being diſquieted ; but con- 
tinually champing upon his bitt, he trots 
with glibneſs: upon his ſhoulders eaſily, 


* 


If a horſe is well upon his haunches, 
has a light and eafy ſtop, his head firm 


| op, 
Fand well placed, and the ee of the bitt 


equal and jult; I ſay, if he has all theſe 
qualities, you will ſeldom. have cauſe co 
complain upon account of his price. 
I Hall only add here, by way of advice, 
that whatever; good qualities a horſe may 
have, that you never give a high price P* 
him, unleſs he be endued with theſe two, 
being ſenſible 
of an obedience to the ſpu r. 
MIVART. A place either on land or 
water where living creatures are kept; but 


. 


F 
VES. . Though this diſtempet goes 


FlIVES. Jone and the ſame diſtemper, 


ö 


and are certain flat kernels, much like 
; v4 eie mY {4 Mt N A #: | 12 +15 14 8 bunches 


EEE „ ˙ 22 b 
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bus ches of grapes, growing in a 2 
cloſe knitted together in the part affected. 


downwards between the chap and the ne 
of the horſe towards the throat, and when 


ful to the horſe, but 


cold water, after à violent heat; whic 


from the ſkin if you un it wich 1 


g; and blow ſome of the vinegar into his 


VIV 


They center from the ears, and ere 


inflamed they ſwell, and not only are pain- 
vp mortal by te be | 

ping his wind, unlell a ſpeedy courſe 
taken for the curfe. 


after a ſtrange manner”) 
This diſtemper is occaſioned by drinking 


cauſing the humours to melt down they fall 
too plentifully upon the natural glands or 
kernels ; alio by eating too much ny 
oats, rye, rankneſs af blood, We. 

The cure. 1. If the vives are not grown 
ſo large as that the horſe is in immediate 
danger of being ſtifled, do not open the 
tumours, but rather endeavour to tot them, 
by taking hold of the kernel with a pairof 
pincers or plyers, and beating the ſwellings 
gently with the handle of a ſhocing hammer, 
or bruiſing them with your hand, till — | 
become ſoft enough; and they will afrer- 
wards diſappear ; but this is not to be done 


| 


tin the ſwellings are pretty ripe, which may | 


be known by the eaſy ſeparation of the hair 


finzers. 


Having rotted (or in caſe of neceficy). a 
opened the vives, let the horſe be let blood 
under the tongue, and aſterwards in the 
flanks; waſh his mouth with ſalt and vine- 


cars, rubbing and ſqueezing them hard | 
to make it penetrate ; for this will conſi- 
derably aſſuage the d ws it commu- 
nicates to the ja s. 

Then give the horſe to n er 
wine with two handfuls of hemp ſeed 

unded, two nu Sand the 
yolks of half a dozen eggs and waſk him 
gently after for an hour.... 


f 


About an hour after aiding him that | 


draught inject the fallowing glyitery boil 
an ounee and half of ſal polychreſtum, finely , 


| frankincenſe: podeted, of each as much as 
will ſuffice; melt them together, and with 
2 clout faſtened to a ſtick, ſerub the place 
four or five mornings, until the inflamed. 
part become ſoft and 'ripe ; then ſlit the 


VV 


— in fire. pints of beer: when 5 | 
ave taken it off the fire, ut t into two! ' 
| aging in 
blood warn. 15 t 
eee 5 


ounces of vit of n 


As to our an 


of chis diſtemper z ſome cut holes here the 


kernels are, and pick them out with a wire, 


then fill the hole with ſalt, and at three days 
5 end ic will run; and afterwatds waſh it with 
They cauſe ſuch a difficulty of r | ſage ty and heal it with an ointment 
and uneaſineſs, that he will oftentimes lie | m 

down and ſtart up again, and romble bout 


grern ointment, and alſo uſe. other means 
with it; but the efficacious receipts arc theſe 


| following: - $11 43 at d v# {hifi bag 
Take tar, tried hog's-greaſe, bay-ſalt and 


* 


kin with your inciſion- knife, let ſorth the 


greaſe, and verdigreaſe, made up into fine 
powder: melt them upon a fire, and let not 


the ſtuff boil no more than a walm or two; 
turpentine, and 


then put in ſome ordi 
ſo Rill 4 ali together till je be cold, 
carefully anoint the forrance . — 

it is healec. 
Another excellent way is, to tabs; a penny- 
worth of al oel per beaten: into fine pouder, 
ſwine's greaſe, mix them very 


into both the ears of the horſe; ſo tie or 
ſtitch them. up, then ſhake them that the 
medicine may fink downwards, and this 


vein and temple-vein. 
| but the det common way of cures. and 
ſuch as our farriers uſe, is to let him blood 


the ſwelling with a ſmall hot iron, fromthe 
root down 40 the bottom of the ear, till the 
| ſkin looks yellow the ſame iron being in 
| ſhape ſomewhar like an arrow's head, with 


order to 
to make 


| body of it; aad aſter fearing 
1 


VIXEN 


ade of honey, butter, and tar, or with 


corruption, and heal it with tried hog's» 


cold, and then 


_ 2 and convey. the ſtuff equally. 


being done, let him blood in the neck- 


on both ſides the neck · veins, then to ſcar 


three or four ſmall lines drawn fromthe 


it ſound again, ancint it with frei butter, 
or with hat 1, and he will do well. 


k 
% 
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.- ULCER. An ulcer is diſtinguiſhed from 
wound by irg de. hard edges, by its diſ- 


ſition to heal, and by the ſharp, thin 
La that-is didharged, from its ſurface. 


It is a doo common practice to dreſa wounds 


wich ſharp. ſpirituous dreſſinga, inſtead of 


lint and the common digeſtive ointment; 
and thus wounds that would readily. heal, 


Generally. 4 bad habit of. body is the 
| cauſe. of ulcers, us well. as of their con- 
tinuance, in which caſe no cure can be per- 
formed beſare the conſtitution is mended. 
But if it is not owing to the fault of the 


bumours, you muſt endeavour to change 


it into a wound, by ſoftening the edges, 

and promoting the digeſtion of the acrid 
matten into pus: this laſt is done by dreſ- 
ſing it with the mercurial digeſtive, or by 
rubbing the ſurface gently with the — 
blue ointment, each time of dreſſing, an 
then applying a pledget of the dige 
oiatments the gdges ere generally ſoftened 
by the ſame means with which dh ion is 
promoted; but if that proves inſufficient, 


cauſtic, 
great pain and —— attend 


ulcers, — them with a decoction made 
from -wermwoed, camomile- flowers, bay- 
leaves, c. and if there is a tendency to a 


of wine to each gallon of the fomentation: 


twice a dey ma be a generat rule ſor fſo- 


menting and dreſſing ulcers, here there is 
much diſcharge, 3 once a. * 1 n 
| where that is ſmall. Te bs is 
Sometimes — are when Pak | 
foul bone which lies immediately under- 
neath them, and which never can be healed | 
vmil che faulty pert of the bone is erg 
moved: this 24 to he the gale when 
2 2 2 anel like a quagmire, 
N is a diſcharge of ſtinking. 


rere 


that the hone is rough, which in @ healthy | 


ate is ,h. | Lo this caſe, much pa- 


unn 


1 


_ ee va troubleſome and ve 


touch them ch, with. the naar 


* 


the beſh, for then yu perceive | 


— * 


** 8 — 


— 


1 


*— 


mortiſication, add @ pint of rectiſied ſpirit | g 


| 
| 4 
| 


7 


| LC, 
| tience; is  fometimes. required 
* caſe is 4 — and in 


ſometimes 


ce weeks wo 


2a 4 May at other times a year 
ſuffice for this end; however, 


on ardly 


if the ulcer is very ſpongy, a cauſtic may 


be applied upon it as large as the fault 
ſcale ; and when the bone is quite bare, 
dreſs. it with dry lint every day; and if af 
there is much fiſcharge⸗ let it be dreſſed 
twice a the dry Iint will genkfally 
ſuffice. he carious. ae be very foul 
and ſtink, the lint that lays next the bone 
abe De FOOR tincture of myrrh; if the 
ulcer is, deep, lint may lay next the bone, 
and fine tow; made into ſoft doſſils, may 
do to fill up the hollow ſpace, and 2 
the fleſb from filling up / before the piece 
bone is ſeparated, which muſt — 4 -g hy hur- 
ned. by any forcible method, but left en- 
tirely to this gentle one, by which, if the 
conſtitution is good. the end will be ob- 
tained; and, if it is bad, it muſt, by 


Proper medicines and diet, be recruited. 
ge 


. Ulcers. may happen on any part of the 
body: ſocetiches they are ſeated on the 
eye, and their chief diſtiactions are, that 
they are more ſuperficial, or more deep; 
more mild, or more untowatd and tical ; 
to cure. For the more ſuperficial and mild 
ſort, the following may be 250 enen three 
or Four hours: 

Take pure water, ſour ounces; ſugar⸗ 
candy; half a As, ſugar of ten 
rains; mi 
If with this the . begias to dry, but 
becomes hot and painful, it may have more 
water Sen to the ſame 1 of in» 

4 


For the deeper, fouler,. and more ob. | 


ſtinate kind, the following ar be uſeck 


tres or four times a-day: 
Take four ounces of vater; fogar-candy, 
| balfs dam; White vitriol, two ſeruples 3 
1 ten grains; mixed. 
with this: the vicer-is moiſt, or be» 
comes faul, make it à little ſtronger {by 
adding more of the ingredients. 
Ulcers in the eyes, that are attended 
with great pain, are-relieved by fomenting 
them wich warm mille. tinged with: "= 
an 


oY - 


- —— Ee not - ©; 4 0 yes -- 24—0 __ 


folved), two or three times a-day. 
ulcer, dreſs it twice a day with the fol- El 


add to it fifreen 


faddle, and . , or improperly treat- 


ſwellings that happen from the ſa 


firmly. 
Sometimes hawks have ulcers and fiſtulas | 


Se. | - 
tand in which 2 little gum able is "af 
If a foul blackiſh water diſtills from the 


lowing 

Ta . 8er ounces ' of pure water, and 
ins of verdigreaſe, ten 
Fong of 'camphire, twenty grains of. 
myrrh, and half a Jr of n 
A iſtulous ulcer frequently happens on | 
the withers from pinching 'there with the | 


ing them: e bruiſe is diſcovered at the 
firſt, rub it well two or three times a-day 
with the following lotion: 
Take white vitriol, two draithd ſugar 
of lead, twenty grains water, four ounces; 


mixed. 
Care ſhould be had to difinguith theſe 


ing this part, om En thoſe that follow, and 
are the effect of a fever, Sc. this latter 
ſort ſhould' not be treated with any thing 
but ſuppuratives; a' warm poultice of 
ſcalded bran ſhould be laid on, and re- | 
newed two or three times a- day, until the 
abſceſs is ripe and burſts; for, if an open- 
ing is made before the matter is completely 
digeſted, whether the cauſe of the abſe 
was ſrom a bruiſe, or from ſome other 
diſeaſe ſettling there, it will equally en- 
danger the part becoming a ſpongy foul | 
ulcer, which accident, if it befall 'you, | 
will require a pretty large opening, taking 
care not to injure the ligament of the neck, 
which terminates near the withers: if the 
fungus and the diſcharge from it be diſ- 
agreeable and troubleſome, dreſs it twice 
a-day with pledgers” dipped in "Fe l. 
lowing: Em en Fl 
Take of blue: vitriol, helf an 'ounce ; 
diſſolve it in a pint of water; add to it oil 


of turpentine and 'reftified\ſpirit of wine, | oft 
of each four ounces ; ſharp” vinegar, ſix 


ounces ; oil of vitriol, two ounces; mixed. 
Fiſtulous ulcers ſhould be laid open to 
the very bottom, or they will never heal 


ULCERS, on Fis ron as, 1n -Hawss. 


| uncertainty. 


vor! - 7 


in ſeveral parts of their bodies lech it 


always run and ſend forth a Mchy; fretting, 


thin and faltiſh humour at their Hares./ 


For the cure: ſyringe it often to the 
bottom with ſtrong allum- water, and if you 


can coyeniently put a teat wetted in vinegar 


and allum into the holes, that will haften 


the cure; but do not let the a reuck to 
the bottom of che ſor : 


- -UMBER. A fiſhy Which bene wi have 


to be the ſame as the grayling, and only 
different in name : it is of the tench kind, 
but ſeldom growt ſe big very few,/'or 
any, exceeding the length of eighteen 
inches. He frequents ſueh rivers as trouts 


ially 


do, is taken with the ſame baits; eſpec 


the fly, and being a fimple fiſh is bolder 


than the trout: he hides himſelf in winter; 
but after April. appearing abroad, is game 


ſome and pleaſant, yet very tender mouth - 


ed, and therefore et on after 'he — 


truck. See GRAVYII Vo. | 


" UMBLES, HUMBLES'or NUMBLES, 


pur of the entrails of a deer. | 
UNCERTAIN. - We call a beende 


tain that is naturally reſtleſs and turbulent, 


and is not confirmed in the manage he is 
put to, ſo that he works with trouble and 


UNDOING oy 4 Boar [with Hunters], 
ſignifies the dreſſing ent 

UNITE. A horſe: is ſaid 20 unite, on 
walk in union, when in gall 
hind: -quareers follow and ee 
the h 

VAT. A treat bird-cage, ſo 5 15 


that birds have room to fly e eee 


n ens i eb 90900 ee eee een 


VvoOLT. This word figniſſes 4 round; 


or a citonlar tread,” and, im general, where 
we ſay itt the Academies to make volts, to 


manage upon volts, we underſtand a 


ways round a center, in ſuch a 
theſe two treads make parallel tracts, one 


larger made by the ſore · feet, and ee | 
ſmaller made by the hind- feet, the croup. 
approaching towards the | conrery und che 
ſhoulders Bearing outwards. Sometimes 
the e a f obe r en ug | 


KR „ 


Ae with 


two treads, made by a horſe going lide- 
ner, that 


— 


n 
males volts in corvets, and in caprioles, 
ſo that the haunches follow the ſhoulders, 
and move forwards on the ſame tread. In 


eneral, the way and tract of a volt is made 


ometimes round, ſometimes oval, and ſome- 
times ſquare, of four ſtraight lines; ſo that 
theſe treads, whether round or ſquare, in- 
cloſe a terrain, or manage und, the 
middle of which is ſometimes diſtinguiſhed 
by a pillar, or elſe by an imaginary center, 
which is there ſuppoſed in order to regulate 
the diſtances and the juſtneſs of the volt. 
- Renvexszd VOLT. A tract of two 


treads, made by the horſe; with his head 
centre, and his croup out ſo that he 


s ſide-ways upon a walk, trot, or gal- 
op, and traces out a ſmall circumference 
with his ſhoulders, and a large one with his 


croup. i N 76] 
*] This different ſituation of the ſhoulders 
and the croup, with reſpe& to the center, 
ives this volt the name of renverſed, as 
tg oppoſite in ſituation to the former. 
Renverſed. volts upon a walk, appeaſe 
and quiet unruly horſes if they are made 
methodically. 5 12 
The fix volts are made terra à terra, two 
to the right, two to the left, two to the 
right again; all with one breath, obſerving 
the ground with the ſame cadence working 
tride) ſhort and quick, and ready the fore- 
and in the air, the breech upon the ground, 
the head and tail firm and ſteady. © 
© o do the fix volts, you ſhould have an 
excellent horſe that is knowing and obe- 
dient, and has ſtrength to anſwer them. 
To make a horſe work upon the four 
corners of the volt, is to manage him with 
that juſtneſs, that from quarter to quarter, 
or at each of the corners or angles of the 
volt, he makes a narrow volt that does not 


take above the quarter of the great volt, 


the head and tail firm, and thus purſues all 


varters, with the ſame cadence, with- 


EA one time or motion, and with 
one reprite or with one breath. ' .. 
In ſpeaking of volts, we ſay, to put a 
e upon volts, to make him work upon 
e volts, to make good volts, to embrace 


e whole volt; that is, to manage ſo that 
*. 


3 


g 


and faſtened to the bit o 


, 
q 
| 
þ 


© 


| ſtomach. | 


| ſneezin 
| 


' a ſneezing, 


* 


VOM 


the horſe working upon volts, takes in all 
the ground, and the ſhoulders go before 
the haunches. "iS 

To paſſage upon volt, or ride a horſe 
head and haunches in, is to ride him upon 
two treads, upon a walk or a trot. | 

Demri-VOLT. A demi-round of one 
tread or two, made by the horſe at one of 
the corners or angles of the volt, or elſe 
at the end of the line of the paſſade; ſo 
that being near the end of this line, or elſe 
one of the corners of the volt, he changes 
hands, to return by a ſemi-circle, to regain 
the ſame line. 5 

When he does not return upon this line, 
we ſay he has not cloſed his demi- volt. 
Demi. volts of the length of a horſe, 
are ſemi-circles of two treads, which a horſe 
traces in working ſide-ways, the haunches 
low, and the head high, turning very nar- 
row; ſo that having formed round, he 
changes the hand to make another, which 


is agam followed by another change of hand, 


and another demi volt, which croſſes the 
firſt, This demi- volt of a horſe's length 
is a very pretty manage, bet very difficult; 
we may compare it to a figure of eight. 

- VOMITING. *© Horſes are often ex- 
tremely ſick, but neither vomit, either 
naturally or by art: the reaſon is, a pe- 
culiar contraction of the gullet, and its 
ſpiral direction, before it enters into the 


However, though the more immediate 
effects of this evacuation are not to be 
obtained, art hath its ſubſtitutes, by which 
the remoter advantages thereof are happily 
effected, viz. ſuch as excite coughing, 
„and ſtraining to vomit. | 

cetida, ſavin, horſe-raddiſh, green 
Juniper wood, and other ſtimulating and 
ungrateful thingF either ſingly or mixed 
in any proportion, wrapped in a thin rag, 
the bridle, excites 
a-nauſea and coughing. © * a 
I a dram of the powdered leaves of aſſa- 

rabacca is blown up the noſtrils once or 
twice a-day, it will very effectually provoke 


= | URIN E. 


1 


3 U 


L 


RI 


URINE, A ſerous er wateriſh. exert» || 1 


ment derived ſtom the blood, Which paſſes 
from the reins, and is diſcharged through 
the bladder. 

Sometimes a horſe is ſeized with an ex- 
ceſſive flux of crude: and vndigeſted urine, 
reſembling water, by which his trengch is 
drained by degrees; it proceeds from heat 
and ſharpneſs of the bloed, or an iaſl am- 
mation in the kidnies, ich, like a cup- 
ping glaſs, ſuck in the eoncocted kerum 
from the veins. 

T he remote cauſes, are the 1b 
and irregular working of young harks, 
cold rains in the beginning of winger, eat- 
ing of oats brought over by ſta, whichy 
being ſpongy, draw in the ſpirits of the 
falt water, 

As for the cure, the horſe: is to be fed 
with bran inſtead of oats; giving him 4 
cooling glyſter, next day let him blood; 
the day follawing inject another glyſter, 
the next day aſter that bleed him 
not taking) away above the quantity: 


RPF — 
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pounds of blood at a time; this done, 


boil, two quarts of water, and put it inta 
a pailful of common water, with, a. large 
handful of oriental bole best ta powder: 
mix all well together, and let the horſe 
take it lukewarm: for his ordinary drink 
morning and evening, giving him ſull li- 
berty to quench his thirſt, whicb, in this 
diſeaſe, is exceſſive; for the more he: drinks, 
he will be the ſooner cured. 


horſes, which are often neceſſary, 
Take about four ounces of dried pi 


dung in powder, and boil i in penn | 


white- wine; after two or three walms ſtrain: 
out the liquor, give ib the horſe blood 
warm, then walk him for half an hour, and 
he will ſtale if it be poſſible,, 


cannot ſtale, is to lead him into a ſheep 
cote, and there unbridle him, ſuſfering Ap 
to ſmell the dung, and roll and wallow in 
it; for he will infallibly ſtale hefore he 
comes forth, if he be not paſt; cure... 


This quick effect proceeds from aſubtile |. 


and diuretic ſalt, that ſtreams out Tren che 


it *S 


1 


As for remedies to provoke wine in | 


; 


1 


| ſoap, beat them well, 


For a Saen. of Urine, when. a: Hoſe 
| cannot Hale. 


| 


Another good 3 for a horfe that 


wat 


and firikes the brain aun 
by reaſon ol the correſpondence of that with 
the lower parts, it obliges ne. fa- 
N avoid the urine. 4; ” 1 
| e urinary paſſages are frequent lopt 
by thick phlegm, which will. ſcarce: give _ 
way ta the above-mentianed medicines, and 
therefore recourſe many be had %. mo | 


receipt : 
ake an ounce of ſelſafras-word with the 


by cur it fmall, and infuſe it in a quant 


te wine, in a large glaſs bottle well 
ſtopped, ſe as to- th irtis of the bottle may 
remain empty; let it ſcand on het 2 
about fix hours, then; ſirain out che wines 
and give it the honſe in a horn. 


| This remedy will certainly affard. relief, 


either by uri ne or ſveat, the matter of which 
is known to be the ſame. 
To cauſe a horſe to ſtale for his benefit i In 
ſome cholics, put twa'aunces of ſugan of 
dialthæa to a quarter of en ping of Caſtile 
together, make pretay 
big balls, and diſſalve ane of them in a 
pint and a halſ af ſtrong heen fcalding hot; 
when it is lukewarm give it him in a horn, 


and lat bir, aſk an how a, 


| Pound half a pavod. of anniſeads, 1 

handful of parſle q raota : on if yau have not 
them, half an qunce af parfley-ſeeds, pound 
them, and boil them in à quart of 


white-wine, or far want of that, as much © 


old ee ow m_ m_ it af, and add 

a dram of eyſter-ſhells: finely e 

give is the dart mil N 
ee ri Nette tam catah hawks with. 


FALK, 3 is the ſloweſt, and leaſt raiſe 

of a.harſe's: s The Duke of 
| Newcaſtle: made this motion to be twa legs. 
diametrically oppoſite in tho air and two- 
upon the ground, at the ſame time; in the 
form- of a. St. Audretu s eroſs, which, in. 
effect, is the motion of a trot; 


Bur latter authors-agree;. at ſo 5 TY 
f 5 


1 WAR is 

walk (as any one may obſerve) 4 horſe lifts 
twp legs of a fide, one aſter the other, he. 
ginning with the hind leg firſt: as if he lead 


foot he lifteth is his far hind ſoot ; and in 

the time he is ſetting it down (which in a 
ſep is always ſhort of the tread of his fore 
foot upon the ſame ſide) he lifteth his far 


fore foot, and ſetteth it down before his 


7 


near fore foot. n + T1451 
Again, juſt as he is ſetting down his far 
fore foot; he lifts up his near hind foot, and 
ſets it down again, juſt ſhort of his near 
fore foot, and juſt as he is ſetting it down, 
he lifts his near fore foot, and ſets it down 
before his far fore foot. . 
And this is the true motion of a horſe's 
legs upon a walk, eee e 
Begin this leſſon in a walk, and end it 
a 077, | 
When you teach your horſe to turn to 
the right and left, or from one end to ano- 
ther; make him walk at firſt, then teach him 
upon the trot, and then upon the gallop, 
WALKERS. A fort of foreſt officers ap- 
pointed by the king, to walk about a cer- 
cain ſpace of ground appointed to their 
WAR-HORSE. In order to the chuſing 
ſuch a 
tions: | | | 
Chuſe one tall in ſtature, with a comely 
head, and an out-ſwelling forchead ; a large 
ſparkling eye, the white of which is cover- 
ed with the eye-brows; a ſmall thin ear, 
ſhort and prickingy if long, well carried, 
and moving; a deep neck, a large creſt, 
broad breatt, bending ribs; broad and 
ſtraight chine, round and full buttocks ; a 


tail high and broad, neither too thick nor 


roo thin ; a full ſwelling thigh,a broad, flat, 
and on leg; ſhort paſterned and ſhort 
As for ordering him during the time of 
his teaching, he muſt be kept high, his food 
good hay and clean oats, or two parts 
Hats and one part of beam or „ Well 
dried and hardened; half a peck in a morn- 
ing, noon, and evening, is enough. 


: 
6 


4 


horſe; take the following direc- | 


of | the knife, and the 


WAR 
tween five. and ſix in the morning. and 


, 
| 


: 
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_ with the legs of the right fide, then the firſt | © Dreſs him between three and four, and 


Water him about four or five, and always 
give him proyender after watering ; litter 
him at eight, and give him food for all 


' night. | 


18 The night before he is ridden, about nine 
take away his hay, and at four in the morn- 
ing give him a handful or two of oats; and 
w 


ſnaffle, and rub him all over with dry cloths, 


| exerciſe ; when. he has performed it, bring 
him into the ſtable all ſweaty as he is, and 
rub him all over with dry wiſps ; when this 
| has been done, take off his ſaddle, and hav- 
ing rubbed him through with dry cloths, 


| and put on his houſing cloth, then lay the 
ſaddle on again with the girth, and walk him 


about gently till he is cool; when ſet him 
up, let him faſt for two or three hours, and 
put him to his meat : in the afternoon curb, 
rub and dreſs him; alſo water and order 
him as before. 9 Me 
WARBLE. To chirp, ſing, and chatter 
as a bird does; to ling in a trilling or qua- 
vyermg g - . 9 5 
WARBLES and SET- T 48s, [in Fartiery} 
the ſmall hard tumours frequently formed 
on the ſaddle part of a horſe's back, and oc- 
caſioned by the heat or uneaſy 
the faddle, are ftiled warbles; and if theſe 
are ſuffered to remain till they turn horny, 
they are then called ſet-falts. 
The former may be eaſily diſperſed by 


two parts of camphorated ſpirits of wine, 
and one part of ſpirit of ſal armoniac. But 
it wall be neceſſary to rub the latter with 
the mercurial ointment titl they are ſoften- 
ed; and at laſt diſſolved. Sometimes in- 
deed they will not yield to this treatment, 
in which caſe they muſt be taken out with 
parts treated as a freſh 
wound. 1 | 1 
WARRANT a Hoss. A jockey that 
felis a horſe, is by an inviolable cuſtom ob- 


4 „ O44 


3 his reſting days he Le Sr by liged to warrant him, that is, to refund the 


>, 
- 


3 0 2 mone 


water him at ſeven and eight in the even- 


en he has eaten them turn him upon the 


then ſaddle him, and make him fit for his 


poſition of 


bathing them with a mixture conſiſting of | 


4 ” 


ed 


WAR 


money that was given for him, and receive. 
again the horſe in nine days after the firſt 


delivery, in caſe he ſold him when under 


ſuch infirmities as may eſcape the view of 
the buyer, ant as they are obviouſly diſco- 


vered; namely, purſineſs, glanders, and 


unſoundnefs, hot and cold. | 
But he does not warrant him clear of 


fych infirmities as may be ſeen and diſcern- 


And not only a horſe-merchant. or jockey, 


but perſons of what quality ſoever, ſtand 


obliged by the law of nature, and wit be 
conſtrained to take back the horſe, if he is 
affected with the diſorders firſt mentioned, 
and'to repay the money. e 

vileged, either by preſcription or grant from 
the king, to keep beaſts and fowls of war- 


ren in. 12 JS 
ied to . 


* 


The word now is generally appliec 
a quantity of ground ſet aſide for rabbets, 
& | +4 4 K% v4 


A warren, as well as other things, requires 
a proper place and particular ſituation ; it 
ſhould be upon a fmall aſcent, expoſed to 


the eaſt or ſouth ; the ſoil that is molt ſuit- | 


able to it, is that which is ſandy ; for' to 
make a warren in a ſtrong clayey ground; 
would be the way to hinder. the rabbets 
from making themſelves burroughs with 
eaſe; if the warrren ſhould: be mooriſh | 
| were you would reap but little benefit 

from them, wet being injurious to theſe 


OY 


animals, 


A warren, properly ſpeaking, is a coppice 
which is cut every ten, twelve or fifteen 
years, according as the owner thereof thinks 


fit; and if it be made near his houſe, it is 
the better; otherwiſe he muſt be content 


to have it according as the ſituation of the 
ground will allow. 48 . 
He ought to take all the due precautions, 


that his warren be ſo contrived, that the 


rabbets may eaſily habituate themſelves to 


it: but ho to ſucceed therein, men's ſen- 


timents difler: ancient authors, who have 
wrote upon this. ſubject, ſay, that it muſt 


be ſurrounded with walls; but others | 


WARREN, A franchiſe, or place pri- | 


| 


* * 1 * 1 
A . 
Z - R . 


ſed, but e 


to that. | 


Mx. Chomel's opinion is, that a warten 


ought to be encompaſſed by a good ditch ; 

though 
the rabbets from 
be not filled with water, yet it may be hoped! 


no damage may accrue therefrom, when 


| 


think this extravagancy; and that the ex- awner :. thoſe who deſire to have a. warren: 
4 ** . 1 N . | bus 2 9 


once they are aceuſtomed to the place, to 
which they will keep, though there be nei- 
ther walls nor ditches to hem them in. He 


that makes a warten, is at liberty to make 
it as large as he pleaſes, the extent is not to 


be limited; only this may be obſerved, that 
the more ſpacious it is, the more it will be 
to the owner's profit. | EN 


I do not know ſays the fame author, how: 
thoſe who have wrote before me upon the 
fubjeC of warrens,” have given their opini- 


on, that it ought to be ſurrounded with 


ditches full of water; they muſt either be 
acquaimed with rhe nature of rabbets, or 
they muſt not: if they were, why, fince- 
they know moiſture to be injurious to theſe 
animals, they ſhould adviſe a thing that 
moſt contributes to it, by bringing water 


about by the means of ditches ? Is not this. 


acting againſt the courſe of pature?. and if 
they were not ſenſible of the matter, they 
could have no-reaſon.to preſcribe what. muſt 


naturally tend to the detriment of a warren ; 


and therefore without troubling themſelves. 
about what will become of the rabhets that 
are put into. a warren, let them make one in 


| ſuch: a ſituation as is before deſcribed, and 


ſurrounded with 


are in this world, time is required beſ 


men can make their advantages of them. 


therefore you mult wait a warren is of ſuch. 


| pence will by much exceed the profit; and 


indeed we find not many that are ſo inclo- 
very one is at his own liberty as 


ſuch an'inelofer cannot hinder 
going out, atleaſt if it 


* 
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* 


\ 


\ 


* 


* 
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w_ 


a nature, chat it cannet too ſoon, abound 


with ſubjects that are proper for it; ſo as to 
be in a condition to yield good profit to the 
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WAR 


ſoon, ought to furniſh themſelves with a 
certain number of does big with young; 

theſe animals, by their young ones, will 
multiply in time; but they muſt not 
for the firſt two years be hunted, and but 
a little the third; but thoſe who have moſt 
knowledge in this kind of management, 


take care to ſtock. their warren, by the 


means of a great number of conies, and it 
is kept up the better when this is done. 
WARREN. The next franchiſe in de- 
gree to a park, is the liberty and franchiſe 
of a free Warten. 72 N 
The beaſts and fowls whereof are ſaid to 
be four, viz. the hare, the coney, the phea- 
fant, and the partridge, and no other, 
(being ſuch as may be taken by long-winged 
hawks) that, for the moſt, there are no of- 
ficers'in a warren, but the maſter of the 
game, or the keeper, and that there is no 
neceſſity of incloſing the ſame, as there is 
of a park. „ 
And that becauſe a foreſt, in dignity, is 
both the higheſt, and the greateſt franchiſe; 
fo it doth comprehend in-it a chace, a park, 
and a free warren; for which reaſon the 
| beaſts of the chace, and beafts and fowls 
of the warren are as much privileged within 
a foreſt as the bEaſts of the foreſt are, every 
foreſt being in itſelf a chace, though a 
chace be nor a foreſt, but a part of it; and 
the like may be ſaid of a park or warren, 
' For which reaſon, the huating, hurting, 


or killing any of the beaſts or fowls of chace, 


park, or warren, within the limits of the 

Foreſt, is a treſpaſs of the foreſt, and to be 
puniſhed only by the laws of the foreſt, and 
not otherwiſe. dme. 
Although it is ſaid before, that the beaſts 
and fowls of the warren are the hare, the 


coney, the pheaſant, and the partridge, yet 


my lord Coke accounteth all fowls ſeræ na- 
ture, There be both beaſts and fowls of 
the warren, ſaith he; beaſts, as hares, co- 
nies. and roes ; fowls of two ſorts, viz. ter- 
reſtres, and aquatiles, (i. e. land fowl, and 
water. fowl) ; that the Zerreftres are of two 
forts, /lveſtres, i. e. of the woods; and 
campeſtres i. e. of the plain fields ; the firſt 
are the pheaſant, woodcock, c. the ſecond, 


* 


| 
| 


— a 


1 


1 


», 
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WAT I 
quail, tail, Cc. the aguatiles, or 


Partridge, 
water fowl, as mallard, hern, Sc. 


WART. An excreſcence, or ſuperfluity 


of ſpongy fleſh that riſes in the hinder paſ- 


terns o 
walnut. . \ | 
A wart ſuppurates and voids red ſtinking 
matter, and is not cured but for a time 

for it returns again. 2 
Wart, or ſpongy Excrefcenct near the Eye of 
1 8 Hearſe. | | 


coach-horfes almoſt as big as a 


This imperfe&ion proceeds from con- 
gealed phlegm lodged there, which in time 
cauſes the eye to waſte, or to grow little, 
if it be not remedied. 8 


For the cure; put three ounces of powder 


of copperas into a crucible, on a charcoal 
fire, keeping the matter ſtirring from time 
to time; but take care to avoid the ſteams; 
continue a pretty ſmart heat till the matter 

s ſomewhat reddiſh; then take ic off 


the fire, and when it is cooled, break it, 


and beat the matter to a very fine powder; 
then incorporate four ounces of this powder 
with five ounces of album rhaſis, and make 
an ointment to be applied cold to the 
warts; anoint them Hazen, every day, and 
they will fall off like kernels of nuts, with- 
out cauſing any ſwelling in the legs. 

But you mult take care to anoint nothing 
but the warts, nor muſt you work or ride 
the horſe during the application of the 


ointment. 5 ihe? N 

As ſoon as the warts are fallen off, which 
will be in a month's time, dreſs the ſores 
with the Counteſs's ointment, and it will 
compleat the cure in a month more; for 
the ſores are uſually very deep where the 
warts are large. e 
WATERS rox FisR. If you have a 
pond that is ſupplied by a white fat water, 
upon great rains you may put in at firſt 


' three hundred carps per acre, if there be 
three or four acres of 


nd ; but otherwiſe 
you muſt not put in ſo many: and it will 

e proper to put in alſo forty or fifty tenches 
for a trial; becauſe this ſort of water is very 


Me TY 


. a ae Ir En eons 


Hg I. ons 


—_y_ we v* 


_ robs and fouls the water, which renders it 


one, two, or three years, (for they muſt 


W AT 


proper for carp, but being laid d 
time may do well for tenches alſo. 
Perches may be added to what number 
you pleaſe, as ſuppoſe ſix hundred, for 
they are great breeders; and being alſo 
fiſhes of Preys they devour their own ſpecies 
as much, if not more, than apy other fiſh. 
And theſe are accounted one of the beſt 
ſorts of fiſh, een, 1. 

Take care how you put bream into theſe 
waters, for they grow up very ſlowly, tho“ 
they will at length become very large, but 
in the mean time they breed ſo prodigioully, 
and have ſuch a Qimy, naſty fry, as both 


unfit for other fiſh ; but when a water is 
teri or twelve acres in extent, and fed with 
ſome brook, winter and ſummer, they will 
do well; otherwiſe not to be made vſe of. 
As for pike, they are dangerous gueſts 
in ſuch ponds, for if they are grown big, 
they will devour the beſt fiſh, and depo- 


late the water; but if you can get one | 
| formance of this requires the obſervance of 


undred jacks once in two years, not ex- 
ceeding nine inches, you may put them to- 
gether with the carps, into great waters, ſo 
that your carps be not lefler than nine or 
ten inches; but you muſt” not let them 
continue there moxg than two years; after 
which time put them” into their peculiar 
ponds, where being duly fed, they will | 
grow to be very large and fine fin. 
It is not expedient to ſtock great ſtand- 
ing waters with ecls, far they are but of 
low growth; and being alſo but of an in- 
different ſize, they will be lean and dry; 
but ſuch moats into which the finks of 
houſes drain, are places in which they will | 
thrive well. n | | 


1 


Theſe directions relate particularly to the | 


firſt ſtocking of new made ponds ; but after | 
not continue longer full) when you come 
to re- ſtock, and ſo, on all occaſions, you 
may put three or four hundred carps, and 
eight hundred tench (if the water feeds | 
them) into an acre, beſides perchess 
You muſt likewiſe take notice, that if the 


6h with which you Rock your: ponds, be 


7 fome | 


| have him 


\ 


| netrating is beſt; a river being preferable 


are rendered purfy. 


LLC VE WAT, | 
renders them lean and poor, you muſt at- 
the ſame time double your flock; or elſe: 
the too ſudden plenty of food at the firſt: 
will ſurfeit them, and they will die of over-: 
much blood, as has been found: by ex- 
PETIENCE.. 4 iin 1 e 

WATER yroriR rox Hons... The 
preſervation of horſes depends conſiderably 
on the water they drink while they are tra- 
velling: that which is leaſt quick and 


to a ſpring, 2 fountain to a draw-well. 
owever, if a man is obliged to let his 
| horſe drink ſuch 2 ng _ it ought 
to be ſet in the ſun, or ſome of it warmed 
to correct the ſharpneſs of the reſt; or it 
may be a little amended by ſtirring it about 
wich the hand, or throwing hay among it: 
but if the water be extreme quick; and 
piercing, mingle warm water or wheat- 


| bran with it, and that will ſufficiently cor- 


rect the fault. A 
; WATERING or Honszs. The due per- 


All the while you are upon a journey, let 
your horſe drink of the . . — 
come to, after ſeyen o'clock in the morning, 
if it be in ſummer- time, and after nine or 
ten in winter. IN e 
AI is pee good water, which is 
neither too quick and piercin 0 
muddy and Rinkin "\ HON N r ard 
This is to be „ unleſs you would 
| | gallop a long time after drink - 
ing; for if fo, you muſt forber. 
Though it is the cuſtom of Eiland to 
run and gallop horſes after drinking, which 
we call watering courſes, to bring them 
(as they ſay) into wind, yet ſays M. de Sol. 
leyſel, it is the moſt pernicious practice that 
can be imagined for horſes, by which many 


While a horſe is drinking, draw up hi 
head five or ſix times, 3 Aud. 4 | 
little between every draught; and notwith- 
ſtanding he be warm, and ſweat very much, 
5 if he is not quite out of breath; and you 

ave ſtill four or five miles to ride, he will 


taken out of over- locked ponds, which | 


— 


be betten after drinking a little, than if he 


had 


k - 


@. * 
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had drank none at all: it is true, indeed, 
that if the horſe is very warm, you ſhould | 
at coming out. of the water, redouble your 
pace, to make him go at a gentle trot, to 
warm the water in his belly. 
Tou ought to let him drink after this 
manner during the whole time of your jour- 
ney; becauſe. if when you happen to bait, 
he be hat, or ſweaty, you mult not let him 
drink for a long time, becauſe. it would en- 
danger his. life; and when his bridle is 
talcen off, his exceſſive thirſt will hinder him 
from eating, ſo that he will not offer to 
touch his, meat for an hour or two; Which, 
| perhaps, your occaſions. will not allow you 

r a bait 


pour a quart of the beſt and ſtrongeſt white 
wine vinegar ; then having tied ſome pieces 
of lead or iron about the neck of it, thac 


| fo it may ſink, put a hard roll of hay in the 


bottom of a kettle, that the bottom of the 
bottle may not touch the kettle ; then cut- 
ting three notches in the ſides of the cork, 


| leſt: the bottle ſhould break, ſtop up the 
bottle, ſet it in the kettle upon the hay, ſo 


that it may ſtand upright ; then put ſo much 


or three inches. of the neck of the bottle 
may remain above the water; then hang 


the kettle over the fire, and make it boil 


iog time, and not to have any for half an hour, or ſo long till the vinegar 


food will render hini unfic for travel. 
If you. meet. with any. ford before you 
come to your inn, ride the horſe enn 
it two or three times, but not up to his 


has dHTolved the powders ; taking the bot- 


| tle out now and then, and ſhaking the vi- 


negar and powders together; and when you! 


is | find that they are well mixed, take them 


belly; this will cleanſe. his legs; but the | off the fire, and keep it eloſe ſtopped with 


coldneſs of the water will bind up the hu- 
mours, and prevent them from deſcending. 
I your horſe has been very warm, and 
u have not had the conveniency of water- 
_: him upon the road, he will, when un- 
bridled, eat but very little, therefore he 
ſhould. have his oats. given him waſhed in 
ale or beer, or only ſome of them, if you 
intend, to feed him again after he has 
„ ,, ts Re 75 
Zoe are of opinion, that horſes are often 
ſpoiled. by giving them oats before their 
water; becauſe they ſay, the water makes 
the oats paſs too ſoon, and out of the ſto- 
mach undigeſted. But M. de Sollexſel af- 
firms, that though it be the common cuſ- 


tom not to do it till. after, yet it is p r | 


- to. feed with oats: both before and after, 
eſpecially if the horſe be warm, and has 
been hard rid, fox they will be a great deal 


the better for it, and in no danger of be- 
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| | Pake anounce and halfof Raman vitriol, 
and as much roach-allum,. an ounce of ver- 


a cork, for ule. | 
| The Method of Ang it is as follows + 


Take an earthen pan which will hold! 
about. twelve quarts,. fill this with cham-- 
ber- lee, that has been made by healthy, 
ſound, and young perſons; and the ſtaler 


uſe. It ought to ſtand-in the pan at leaſt 
three weeks before you uſe it. V2 
It will be proper to have a pailful of it 
always ready: and when you have occaſion 
Ki 0 this medicine. for a moderate grief,, 
half a pint, or better, of the above deſcribed- 
vinegar, with a quart of the ſtale chamber- 
lee, or if you would have it ſtronger, more 
: then they being mixed to- 


of the vinegar 


| gether hot, (or though in winter) cold, 


wich a ſoft. rag, bathe the legs, heels, or 
| parts of the horſe affected with it, twice a- 


dax. | . | * 
| As to the virtues of this water; it is the- 


| beſt remedy yet know in the world, either 
fan the prevention or cure of many great: 
and dangerous ſorrances, to which horſes, 
are liable; as malenders, which it cures at 


digreaſes: and- two ounces. of copperas,: re- 
duee them all to a very fine powder, and 


once or twice, dreſſing, 


. * 
A ? 
* 


& 


put them into a two-quart bottle, intowhich i 


cold water into the kettle, that about two 


the chamber lee is, the better it will be for 
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MEL 
The mange, either dry or wet, rat-talls, 
ſcratches, - 


= 


fallen into the legs and heels. | 
And it will alſo cure the farey, if to 


theſe two laſt named diſeaſes you purge the 
horſe before, and once, twice, or three 


times during the time of cure. 
It is a noble cleanſer and healer of all 


ſtubborn and foul ulcers and wounds in a 


| 
fl 


horſe; preventing the breeding of worms, 


and all proud fleſh in wounds, as well as a 


repeller or driver away of any flux of thu- 
mours from any part; alſo clifts and cracks 
in the heels, pains, Sc. preventing wind- 
galls, by it's repellent and ſtrengthening 
quality. | 


The green water alone, without the | 
chamber-lee, is the beſt of remedies for 


the cure of all fiſtula's, cankers, and galled 
backs, not diſpoſing ſuch ſorrances to rot, 
feſter, and grow worſe, as all greaſy and 
oily megicines do, 


An excellent Eye-water. 


Reduce lapis calaminaris to a very fine 


powder; alſo take powder of the beſt bole 


armoniac, called Venetian bole, and the 
beſt white vitriol, of each an ounce: put 
them into a new earthen pipkin, which will 
hold four quarts, and boil them till the li- 
quor is conſumed to three quarters of a 
pint ; then let it ſettle, and pour off the 
clear from the faeces ; to which clear liquor, 
add two drams of ſaccharum ſaturni, com- 


two drams; camphire diſſolved in ſpirit of 
wine, better than a quarter of an ounce; 
tincture of aloes, better than half, but not 
quite three quarters of an ounce; red roſe 
water, three quarters of a pint; prepared 
tutty, near, but not quite, half an ounce: 


mix all theſe together and keep it in a 
bottle for uſe, # | 


It is one of the beſt eye-waters for horſes 


| extant, for all diſeaſes of the eyes, as pin 


and web, pearls, clouds, blood-ſhotten, fore 
and running eyes, ſalt, hot, and ſharp 


rheums, ulcers, fiſtula's, bruiſes, ſtripes 


ourded or ſwelled legs and 
heels; it alſo prevents, and cures the greaſe 


ö 


| 
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(and if it be mixed with a little honey, Nit 


as much as you uſe at the time of uſing it); 
alſo moon-blind, ſtrengthening the fi ke to 
a miracle, by only ſyringing it into the eyes 
a ſyringe full two or three times a day. 

As to its extraordinary virtues, a certain 
author gives the following Ifhance pad 

A young unruly horſe being put into a 
cart, in order to learn him to draw, was ſo 


untuly, that two or three men could ſcarce 


govern him, ſo that one of the men, by 
violently whipping him over the face, he 
happened to receive a moſt dangerous 
ſtroke by a knotted whipcord, in the eye, 
ſo that the cord had quite cut through the 
firſt coat of the eye, ſo deep, that-the dent. 

or wound would more than bury the whip- 
cord; and that wound was all along the 
middle of the ſight of the eye, which in- 
flamed the eye and eye · lid to that degree, 
that the eye grew as big as one's fiſt; and 
all the beſt farriers judged it impoſſible to 
recover the ſight; but the eye- lid being 
bathed with a rag dipped in à little hot 
beer, in which à little butter had been 
boiled, and a handful of ſage leaves, as 
hot as the horſe could endure it, the ſwel- 
ling was thereby ſoon brought down; and 
then two or three ſyringes full of the above 
ſaid water at a time being injected into the 
eye, and that, two or three times a day, 
made a perfect cure of the eye in leſs 
than a week, and reſtored the horſe to his 


ſight as before. 


Red Water. 


This is a filthy humour iſſuing from an 
wound, ſore, or ulcer, in a horſe, which 
ſo long as it remains in, does ſo poiſon 
them, that they are not to be cured till it 
is brought out. . 

To effect this, take the root of the herb 
called Good King Henry, or All Good, and 
boil it in water, and give it him; or give 
him a good handful of muſtard- ſeed beaten 
ſmall in white-wine vinegar, two or three 
times together, 'one after another z but you. 
mult be ſure to keep his belly rubbed with. 


| * 


monly called ſugar of lead; ſalt of vitriol, 


1 3 
« good long-Ntick by tro men, one at one!] the whole leg of a horſe, and is ſo corroſive, 


end and the other at the other. 


* 
C # 


and are diſcovered. by ſearching the paſt 


which is extremely ſtinking, and will grow 


all round the paſtern and paſtern joint, and 
| over-run, the whole part, and render the 


— 


ſometimes almoſt up to the very ham. 
_ Theſe waters do fr | 
terns to ſwell, keep the legs ſtiff, make the 
horſe lean, and ſeparate Ba fleſh from the 
_  coronet, near the heels. 
They may be eaſily put a ſtop to in their 
beginning, but after they have been of ſome 
continuance. it.is an error of-thoſe who in- 
tend to diſperſe them; for although they 
may dry them up for a time, yet they will 
return and break out again. £1 


time, they will occaſion a great deal of 
trouble; but in the ſummer time, the white 


honey charge will produce ſuch effects as 


are beyond expectation. 

„i Sd 901 1665 172 1. 
per, Ram Hern. 
This infirmity proceeds either from rheu- 


matic and moiſt humours, or ſrom ſome | 
ſtroke or, blow, either with a Whip, ſtick, 


or ſuch like, and the cure is | 
Firſt bleed him in the eye: vein, then 
melt pitch, maſtich, and roſin, ',of each 
equal quantities together, and ſpread i 

with a flick over his temples; then lay 
ſome, wool over it, ſo as to lie flat to his 
head. e e e 
Then having diſſolved ſome allum in 


white-wine, waſh his eyes with it; or blow 


ſome powder. of tutty into them; or you 
may. mix a little tut hone 
touch the corner of the eye with it, and 


fall off, as the humour decreaſes. 
WATER Sonzs in Horsss. There is 


- 


4 certain ſtinking or fretting matter, which 


iſſues out of the pores, and deadens the fin 


| 
. 3 : 
- * 
— : : 
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of 


o 
a 


che paſtern, fetlock, and ſometimeg of 


7 
* 


WATERS on Humovss, is; Hoxs8s.. 
Their hind legs are ſubject to certain white, 
ſnarp, and corrupt humours or waters, 


which happen very rarely. in the fore · legs, 
erns, 


if a moiſtneſs be found beneath the hair, 


quently cauſe the paſ- 


with fine honey, and 


you will find the plaiſter will looſen and | 


WAT 


that it-looſens the hoof from the coronet at 
the heel, appearing on the ſkin in form of 
a very white and malignant matter, which 
ſheys the greatneſs of the corruption.” 
The breaking out of this matter, is al 
ways uſhered in by a ſwelling, and accom- 
panied with pain, and at laſt acquiring a 
venomous quality, it is ſucceeded by warts, 
cleſts, and nodes, which in proceſs of time, 


cure very difficult. F 
It commonly appears at firſt on the ſide of 
the paſtern, and afterwards riſes up to the 
ay of the leg, peeling off ſome part of 
e hair. 8 | 
As for the cure; as'foon as you perceive 
a horſe to be ſeized with this diſtemper, 


let him blood ſparingly, two pounds of 


blood will be enough; then give him every 


1 morning for eight days together, a deco ion | 


| off guaiacum, or of box-wood, and after- 
wards purge him, obſerving the ſame me- 
| thod as is preſcribed for the farcin, which 
| [ets I | | . > OBS OF 
In the mean time you muſt ſhave away 
the hair, and if the leg be not gourded, rub 


| | the ſore places very hard with a wiſp, ia 


order to apply the following ointment for 
drying up water fores:  - 
Take a pound of black ſoap, an ordinary 
. glaſs full of ſpirit of wine, two ounces of 
common ſalt beaten ſmall, and three ounces 
of burnt allum, with a ſufficient quantity 
of meal: make an ointment of theſe, to be 
laid on the part without any covering or 
| bandage. The next day waſh the place 
very clean with new made urine, and apply 
| the ointment ſeveral times, waſhing it as 
Je | 


. ater-ſpaniel ; how to train and order bim 
Por the game in fowling. | 


The water dog is of ſuch general uſe, and 
ſo common amongſt us, that there needs no 
great deſcription of him; but there are 
great differences amongſt them, as well in 
Proportion as other wWiſdſmee. 
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to cblout, the curidus wil wake M 


A te 


_Fnrdicit; the ſp 
cent, and the liver-hewed 


matetial, for without doubr there are d 


and bad of All colours, and that by experi- 


ence is found : but his breeding, training 


and coming of 4 god Kind, are ine "1 
chi things; Ne it muſk be confeffed, that 


as to kandfomenet, the colour is to be re- 


garded, ſo is the proportion as to the ſha oe: 
and then his head ſh6uld be round, With 
curled hair, his ears broad and ha 
eyes foll nd Moely, ks hofe Mort, bis Nes 


like unto an hound's, his neck thick 4 4 


mort, his ſhoulders broad, his legs ſtrai ght, 


his chine ſquare, his ribs with a cent 


_ buttocks round, THis ch 15 drawhy, his 
aunt; his paſteths 

Fonda and his ae feet 1585 and round, 

with bis Hair in general long and curled, 

not looſe and ſhagged ; for the firft ſheweth 

Rardinefs and fiength to endure the water, 


110 the other much tenderneſs and weak- a 


? Now for the training and 'briogfiigg bim bp op 


You cannor begin too early, I meah to teach 


him "obedience, when he can bur Tap, for 
that is the principal thin 
bang made to obey, he is then ready to do 
your commands, therefore ſo ſoon as he can 
lap, teach him to couch and lie cloſe, not 
daring to (tir from that poſture without your | 
commands; and the better to effect this, 
always cheriſh him when he does your will, 
and correct him when, he diſabeys: and be 
ſure to obſerve, that in the fir teaching | 


kim you never let him ear any thing, but 


when he does ſomething to obſerve it, that 
he may thereby know that food is a ing | 
that cometh nat by chance, or'by liberal 
hand, but only for a reward for well-doing ; 
and this will make him not only williog to 
learn, büt apt to remember what he is 
taught without blows, and to that end, have 


no more teachers than one, for variety breeds 


ing, his | 


rong and dew- | 


to be learned; for 


Gflener, as tſſe black to Be the beſt aud 
otred or pied, quickeſt. or 
"quickeſt" In 


ſwimming : bur, in truth, colour is not 


| 1 neither muſt fuch words proc 


3 


WA * 
tant 6 che werd of cher N b Nudel pen 


teach him, chufing ſuch as ue moſt per- 
tient to chat Pens ofe; and "thoſe words 
that you firſt oe, do "not alter, for dogs 


take notice ot the sound. not of the Bugiib, ſo 
that the Teaſtalteration puts them to a Mane 
for example, if 
the word abt, this will be a Knoon com- 
mand ont him. and I am of opinion; chat 
to uſe more words than What is neteſſury 

for one and the fame thing, is to overload 
| his memory, and cave forgetfulneſs in him. 
td che fett ir . 

Tou mu nA him 410 to know this 
word of ren, and reprehenſion, for 


and no fault ſhould elcape without r 

| henifion, or at Teaſt of chiding, and in 
this be s cbuſtant to à words bs; G0 400 
Arrab, raſcal, or che like; which at firſt 


him know, that it is à word of wrath or un- 
wenne eed froin 

u lovin ently, but with-paffion and 
roughneſs of L together wich fierce- 
neſs of looks, that the whelp may 
' tremble when he hears ybu (| Þ thus. 
You muſt have, certain words of cheriſhing 
when he hath done well, that he may be 
thereby encouraged, as, Fhat's a good boy, 


well done, or the like, wr Aly Seren 
chearfulneſs of ſpeech; not Without cin 
of . r as ſpitting in his mouth, elap- 


alſo uſe ſome words of advice, that 
E 2 he is at Hs ſport, he may the better 
0 0 the ſame, and they may ſerve to 
pur g #5 him forward with more chear- 
5 8 


n 


confuſion, as teaching divers ways, fo that | 


he gan learn no way well. 


Another thing 1 is, YOu muſt 2 very con- 


Fr og Io ANTI a” 4 


Mane our Whelp in brobght'ts under- 
| | fag thefe ſcveral Was, vx, ot inftruc- 
tion, correction, __ and advice, 

and that he will couch and tre down at your 
| feet, how, when, and as long as yo pleaſe, 


and that with a word, or Took: 8 — then 
teach him to lead in a hide or collar, and to 


follow at your heels, without coming too 
1850 wee back; "the nm of 
this. 


And this: Mi regs ſhouſd be Beruf a 


no leſſon can be taught without a fault; . 


"(ould be Ufed with a Hſh or jerk, to make 


him on cheat and che like; you 


ſplrit, as, "Tote bau, bem,” dot che 


v+ 


you teach him to couch ar t 


| war 
this is, to teach 


and obedient unto you... |. 
Having brought him to perfect obedi 
to follow you in a line, the next thing muſt 


him to be more ſamiliar 


F 0 on "Wn op 
Kind $5 05) 
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him to eome to them; you muſt then mak ꝰ 


much of him, and reward him very well * 


ence, | and having trained him to fetch your glove» 


then proceed to teach him to fetch what* 


be, to make him follow you in like man- | ſoever you throw ſtom you, as balls, ſticks, 


ner looſe, without a line, and always to be 
at your heels, and to lie down by you with- 
out your leave to the contrary : this is as 
neceſſary a leſſon as can be taught him, for 
he muſt be ſo but upon ſpecial occaſions, 
as to raiſe up fowl from their haunts, and 
find out, and bring what you have ſhot or 
killed, unto vou. MO of, $4 13 po vp 9 Bay apts 4 4; 
The next leſſon to learn him is, to fetch 
and carry any ting that you ſhall command 


; 
ö 
| 
| 


him; and this you may begin to teach him | 


by the way of ſport, as by taking your 
glove, and ſkaking his head, making him 
to catch at it, and to play with it; and 
ſometimes let him hold it in his mouth, and 
ſtrive to pull it from you then caſt it alit- _ 
tle way from ydu, and let him muzzle it on 
the ground; then take it from him gently, 
iving him cheriſhing, as, Tbats a good | 
To well done, or the li kee. 


it, an 


ſtones, money, or any thing that is por- 
— 207 00 BIG 0 7 
As alſo teach him to carry» live or dead 
fowl,” and with a tender mouth, that when 
you have occaſion to uſe him for the ſport, 
he may bring them to you without tearing, 
or ſo much as bruiſing a feather. 
As you walk with him in the fields, drop 
ſomething behind you unknown to him; 
and being gone a little way ſend him back 
to ſeek it, by ſaying, Back, frrab, I bave 
loft ; and if ar firſt he ſtand amazed, urge 
him ſtil}, and ceaſe not by pointing to him 
the way you would have him go, until by 
ſeeking out he finds that which you drop- 
ped ; which make him take up, by ſaying, 
Tbals it, and to bring it after you; then 
drop it again, going twice as far as former- 
ly; cauſing him to go back to ſeek it, not 


leaving him till you have made him find 


bring it to you, for which cheriſh 


After you have ſpent ſome time in this, 
and that you find him to take it from the 
and to hold it in his mouth, as it 
were, from you, then begin to caſt it fur - 
ther and further, giving your command, 
ſaying, Fetch or bring it, firrab ; and if he 
brings it, then cheriſh and reward him with 
meat, or a cruſt of hread, and let him have 
no ſood, but what he deſerves by doing his 
leſſon, and by your continual practice he 
will ſetch your glove, or any thing elſe you 


throw out for him. 


; FF 
If at any time he offers to run away with 


and down wan - 


your glove, or to toſs it up and down v 
tonly, not bringing! it you orderly, then 
firſt give him your word of inſtruction. 
And if that will not do, your word of 
correction: and if neither avail, then pro- 

_ ceed to hlows, and give him nothing to 

eat as a reward, until he does as you com- 
mand Mme 31415; eee bn 
When 


and reward him; and where he fails, there 
chaſtiſe or chide him, ſometimes with angry 
words, other times with blows, and ſome- 
times keep him faſting, according to his 
offence; and, thus do until he will hunt 
the way back which you went, were it above 
But if your dog happen to bring you a 
8 you muſt receive it from him, 
and cheriſn him; but ſend him back pre- 
ſently again, faying, Away again, or I bave 
loſt more, and be not ſatisfied until he hath 
brought you the right thing; and if he re- 
turn without any thing, then be ſure both 
to chide and beat him for his floth and neg- 
When he will thus fetch, carry and find 
out things thus loſt, then train him to hunt- 
ing, beginning firſt with tanie fowl, which, 
by ydur help, (when they dive or otherwiſe) 
you may with little labour make him take, 


n by this means you have made him 
perſett, and chat he will fetch a glove rea- 
dily wherever you / throw it, bringing jt 


*2# > 13 
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to you, although in compariy;/'and-all-call 8:11 3X 2 ee 


which will hearten and encourage him to 
the ſport. 92 e Win N N g 3 
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Aſter this, make him uſe all his eunning ö 
without your aſſiſtance, whether he gets or 


loſes the game, and according to his deſert, | 


reward or correct him: by this practice 


he will become maſter of bis game, 


and beſure always that he bring his game 
(when taken) to the ſhore unto you nent bis 


hurting 1 It, 139.4 7 

Pour next W ſhould be, to train 
him unto your fowling: piece, cauſing him 
to fallow, as it were, ſtep by ſtep behind 
you, and under the covert of your ſhadow 
until you have ſhot, or elſe to couch, or lie 
cloſe, where you appoint him, b ſayings lie 
cloſe, until you have ſhot.;-and then upon 
the leaſt notice, or beckoning, ſpeedily to 
come and do what you command. 


Some dogs are ſo expert, as to have theie | 


eye upon the game, and upon a gun's going 


off, immediately run to fetch it; but it is 


adjudged not ſo good, for the piece ſhould 
not be a warning to him, but your com- 


mand; and if you give him this liberty at 


your ſhooting, when you come amongſt your 
nets or lime-twigs, and as ſoon as he ſeeth 


the fowl entangled and Hutter their wings, 
he will preſently ruſh in amongſt them, and 


will occaſion the ſpoiling your lime- rod, 
and the tearing or entangling your nets. 


The ſpaniel is of great uſe in moulting : 


about in ſecret places; which ſeaſon is be- 
tween ſummer and autumn: at which time 
take your dog into ſuch places where they 
reſort, cauſing him to hunt about; and when 
he finds them, they are cably taken, becauſe 
they cannot fly. 

In feany- countries, ure fowl do much 


reſort, great quantities. may be ſo taken, 


driving them into places where you muſt 


have nets ready fixed as in narrow .creokg, ; 


or the like. 
Theſe fowl, if 88 ond 3 tame, ny ö 


fed with beaſts livers, whey, curds, barley, 
paſte, ſcalded bran, and the like, are ex- 


.  cellent food, far ſurpaſſing thoſe abſolutely 


$ 


wild both for plumpneſs, fatneſs of ads | 


and alſo for ſweetneſs of taſte. 


 WATTLES the e of a cock, or the 


| 


| 


by 


« 4 E 4 1 


time, that is, when the wild - fowl caſt their | 5 
feathers, and cannot fly, but lie lurking | 


$ tural condition, 


w H "i 
naked red fleſh that hangs _ a ane 


neck. : 
WEAK ; eaſy: branch.. See dener ane 
Bangynr-Lansc 130 909) 8 | 
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When you þ Wan a een to wean a . 
take it from it's dam the over- night, and 
put it in ſome empty place where it may 
reſt, and out of the hearing of the mare. 
ITbe next morning give the foal ſaſting, a 


ſprig or two of ſavin, rolled in butter, and 
keep him faſting for two hours after z then 


give him a little meat, as graſs, hay, or 
chaff, with ſome clean water; manage hank | 
thus F three days one after another, by 
which time he: will have forgot the dam; 
and if you intend to make a gelding of him, 
geld him; and aſter the ſwelling is afſwag- 


ed, put him into a paſture, with other 


colt- foals - by.. thenſelyes, and oy fillies 
hogs paſture by themſelves. - | - ; 
Loet theſe paſtures be ſpacious N of 
round, where they may run till Waver fit 
for the ſaddle. pal 
WEAR aſtank or great dam ins tiver, 
: WARES contrived for the taking of fiſh, 
or ee em khe: rem to a nail * 


4 
To 0 are miau. 


Take fall F pound i it, pore Ars 
wheat-flour and honey make. it into a paſte, 
with the white of an egg; lay it in pellets 
where they come, and it will kill chem. 

To prevent their ſucking hen's eggs, 1 

rue about the wolte and hey: will-not me 
near them. 1 
i -»WHEEZING, on 3 3 
is quite different from purſiyeneſs: for this 


wheezing does not proceed from any defect 


in the. lungs; but from-the narrowneſs of the 


_ paſſages between the. bones, and ine of 
the noſe. 43.365 


And farther, theſe horſes. + 6 not. want 
wind for notwithſtanding they blow ſo 
exceſſively When exerciſed, yet their flanks 
will be but little moved, and in their na» 


1 ril 3 2 15 


2. There 


* 


of breath, although he be 


ſtrong and well proportioned 


| E 
2. There are other horſes that are thick 
winded, that is, have their breathing a little 
more free than the former; but neither the 
one nor the other are agreeable, or for any 
great ſervice. en eee 
Tet a perſon may be liable to be miſ- 
taken in this caſe, for when a horſe has 
been kept a long time in the ſtable without 
exerciſe, he will, at the firſt riding, be out 
| neithera blower, 


3. There are ſome whee 


* 


zers or blowers, 


that rattle and make a noiſe through the 


noſe; but this impediment goes and comes, 
and is only occaſioned. by abundance of 
phlegmatic ſtuff; for their flanks will not 
redouble, neither will they have a cough 
with it, and therefore they cannot be 
purſy. Att e eee e * 
WIHELsS; thoſe. who have fair hounds, 
ſhould chuſe fair bitches, and ſuch as are 
| in every part, 
with large ribs and flanks. 
The beſt ſeaſon for coupling hounds, is 
in January, February, and March, for then 


they will litter in a good time of the year 


her whelps will reſemble the d 


(that is in the ſpring) ſo that they will be 


fit to enter in due courſe without loſs of 


time, or of the ſeaſon; for if bitches litter 
in the winter, it is very troubleſome to 
bring up their whelps, and it will be dif- 
ficult to keep them alive; cold being very 
injurious to all young creatures. * 


The dogs that line the bitches muſt not 
be above five years old, for if they are older 
(it is the opinion of many) the whelps which 
they get will prove dull and heavy 
Lou ought alſo to be ſure to get good 
dogs ſor the Bitches at their firit growing 

roud, for ſome perſous have made this ob- 
vation, that if it be a maſtiff, greyhound, 
or hound, that firſt lines a bitch, in all the 
litters that ſhe will have afterwards, one of 
og that firſt 


lined her. r . e 

And although the firſt litter of whelps is 
not accounted ſo good as the ſecond or third, 
becauſe they are ſuppoſed to be both weak - 
er and ſmaller, yet you ſhould not fail to have 


ber lined at firſt with a good fair hound. | 


| WHE 


When a bitch has grown proud, it is not 
d to cool her in the water; for that con- 
geals the blood within her veins and arteries, 
and cauſes the belly-gripes, mangineſs, and 
other diſeaſes, +» | 
When a bitch begins to grow pretty big 
with whelp, ſuffer her not to hunt, or 918 
any violent exerciſe, for that may cauſe her 
to caſt her whelps; take care to feed her 
well, and provide her a clean and private 
place to litter in, and keep them there for 
a few days, that they may be familiarized 
wii 
When your bitch has littered, chuſe thoſe 
you wiſh to keep, drowning the reſt ; there 
will indeed be ſome difficulty in chuſing 
the beſt; for according to the opinion of 


by 


| ſome, thoſe will be the ſwiſteſt and beſt, 


that are the lighteſt while they ſuck ; bus 
will not be the ſtrongeſt: others tell us, 
that that whelp that ſees the laſt is belt ; 
and others adviſe to remove the whelps, and 
lay them in ſeveral places, watching the 
bitch, and that whelp which ſhe carries firſt 


| to the kennel, -will prove the belt. 


Loet the whelps have good freſh ſtraw to 
lie on, and let it be often changed; nor 
do not let them be expoſed to ſun-ſhine 
or rain; and it will be of advantage to them 
to anoint their ſkins once or twice a week 
with nut- oil, mixed with ſaffron pounded, 
which will not keep them only from being 
annoyed with flies, but will kill worms of 
all kinds. e aft U | 1 

When the whelps are fiſteen days old, let 
them be wormed, and à week aſter, cut or 
twiſt off one joint of their ſterns; when they 


— 


can ſee, give them milk to lap; and when 


- they are two months old wean them, keep- 
ing them from their dams ; they then ought 


to be well fed, but not too high kept; and 
now and then put ſome cummin-ſeeds in 


their bread, to expel or keep wind out of 


their bellies. | I 
Some indeed adviſe to let the whelps ſuck 


| three months, and afterwards to wean them, 


and then to put them to be kept in villages, 
till they are ten months old: giving a ſtrict 
charge to thoſe who keep them not to ſuf- 


fer them to eat catrion, and not to ſuffer 


them to frequent warens, which wi 


WHT, : 


" be | 
injurious to them. $5 
Let them be fed with brealt Ade wy 
wheat, for rye-bread will paſs too ſoon | 
through them, and is ſo light, that they 
will be narrow backed; whereas hounds 
ought to have broad ones. 

They having been kept in this manner 

till ten months eld, take good n and put 
them. into the fields amongſt rs, that 
they may be inured to hve wn the ſame 
manner; about which time begin by de- 
grees to couple them with others, that they 
may learn to go'a hunting. 
Five or ſix days practice of this may do, 
and in order to make them traftable, in 
caſe they ſhould go aſtray or open unſeaſon- 
bly, let them now and then keel _ {mare 
of your whip. 


_ WHINE. An hunting derm, uſed foe | 


the cry of an otter. 


WIIPPIN G ut en NN The faſten- 
ing a line to the hook or to the rod; it is 


alſo uſed for the caſting of the hook, and 


drawing it gently on the water. 
WHITE Fact ox BLAZE; isa white ek 
upon horſes defcending from the forchead, 
almoſt to the noſe. See CHANFRIN. 
WHITE roor. A white mark that bugs 
s in the feet of a great many horſes, 
Potk before and behind, from the fetlock to 
the cofein, 
The horſes thus marked,! are either: tra- 
25 croſs- tramelled, or white of all 
r 
Some horſemen place an extucky fatality 


in thoſe white of the far foot-behind. 8% 
_ Crnavusst-TRoP, Haur, and TRAMMELED. | 
WHITE roore. [in Farriery] A quality | 


of which it is ſaid there are four good 
2 delonging thereto, and ſeven bad 


The firſt good mark is wes: the horſe | 


| has only bis fore - feet, and the ſecond is 
when he has bis near hind foot white. 


The far hind-foot white is accounted. a 
bad mark. 

The two be er W is accounted a 
bad mark, but not very common. 
be two hind - ſeet white is a good "Ye 


writ. 18 
| eſpecially if he has a good laat or blaze in | 
his fore head... © ain! 

The two Py ant he binde tot 
white, is ſome what better thanthe two fore- 
feet alone, 

Four white feet are an indicationof good 

nature: but ſuch horſes for the moſt part 

are not very ſtrong; and their fore feet 
will incline to be brittle, y reaſon of the 
whiteneſs of the horn. 

To feet on a fide white is a bad dates 
and ſo likewiſe when a horſe is croſs white- 
footed ; though this by ſome is accounted 
a good mark, to have the far fore-foot and 
near hind-foot white, eſpecially if he have 
1 ſtar with it. 

ExMT NED WHITE+FEET. Are duch a6 
ale freckled with little black ſpots round the ; 
coronets, an excellent mark. 

Laſtly, the higher the white aſcends upon 
a licrſe's legs, he is ſo much the worſe. | 

But after all, the judgment drawn from 
marks and colour, is according to men's 
fancies ; there being good and bad of all 
marks, as well as of all 'colouts. ' © | 
2 WHITE-HOUND, thoſe heandowhich 
are all of one colour are accounted the beft 
hounds :/ in like manner, | thoſe which are 
ſpotted with red; but thoſe that are ſported 
| with a dun colour are eſteemed of little va- 
lue, being faint hearted, and cane endure 


much labour. 
But if they h pen to be whelped — 
black, which. ſeldom happens, they com- 


monly: prove incomparable hounds, 
But if white-hounds are ſpotted with 
black, experience tells us they are never the 
beſt hare hunters. White and black and 
white and ey, ſtreaked wlan are al- 
ſo the moſt beautiſul. Nannen 
| A WILD BOAR, is called the firſt year 
a pig of the ſounder, the ſecond year a hog, 
the third a hoy «ſteer, the fourth à boar; at 
wich age, if not before, he leaves — 
ſounder, and then he 1 1s called a Irren 
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\ To. tobe nus of with Lime re &c. 


Det 9 iti 


k 


fowl 


| Having found out any place where wild 


leert . 


de 
* 


or ſticks over ni 


WII. 


Seen great of fiat, thake uſe 
of this devi. 

Procure a bundle of Ricks about « foor 
in length, 'ſharpen- them at one end, and 
let them be ſuch as ate forked at the other; 
ſick theſe into the ground Nightly; only fo 
as to boar up the lines or cords hereafter 
mentioned, placing theſe ſticks in ſtraight 
lines, and at equal diſtances, all over the 
whole place where they reſort. 

Provide « fufficient' quantity of pack- 
thread or ſmall cord, and  daub it all over 
with ft bird-lime, if you defign-it for 
ſtrong fowl; or to be uſed" in the water; or 
otherwiſe ordinary bird-lime willſerve well 
enough. 

Set the flicks not above fix fave diſtant 
one ſrom the other, and let the ſticks be of 
ſuch proportions as vill be able to bear 
up the lines, which are to be laid all along 
over the forks, ſaſtening the ends of the 
lines to the laſt ſticks with flipping knots, 
that when any fowl comes to touch on any 
part of the line; the Whole line may give 
way to enſnare it, ſo that the more it ſtrives | 


io get away, the faſter it will be held. 1 down he toe over beth and their track 
If you ſet againft my morning fix the rods | is larger than the flot of an hart. | 
They ſawn in May as a hind or doe does; 


at leaſt an hour fore day; for if they are 
not laid ſo ſoon, it will be great odds but 
the fowls will be there before you. _ 
But if you ſet for the e you moſt 
ſet up ſticks and lines before ſun-ſer, left 

the fowls reſorting thither, and finding you 

there be frighted and avoid the place; and 


it will alſo be proper to ſtrew baits for them 


to entice them thither. 
H you plaee theſe rods in the water, then 


f you mult ſet them fo, that the lines be not 


above Five or ſix inches above the water, 
that the fſowl may touch on them as they 
fwim: to and fro, and you may then fix one 

end of the line, and only let the other end 


aſſured of finding what are caught. 
I yon ſet over any water, the ſtieks ouſt 

be either longer or ſhorter,” according te the 

th of the water. [ 


;, arid Jay the lines on | 


wit 


haunt, and ſtill p reſerve and upply the 
— 1 lines, wp? me, as you ee occa- 
n. | 


Amit that fome of the lines be about two 
feet high above the water, that they may 
enſnare the Fowls as they make their flights, 
' before they deſcend into the water, it hav- 
ing been obſerved that they are uſed to fly 
at about that diſtance at ſuch times. 
WILD-GOAT. An animal as big as a 
hart, though not ſo long-legged, hut fleſhy : 
they have wreaths and wrinkles on their 
| horns, by which you may know what age 
they are, for according to the number of 
them, fo many' years old they are. | 
| Theſe wreaths this animal moves but not 
his beam, which if it be an old goat, it may 
be as big as a man's leg : they have alſo a 
large long beard ; are of a browniſh grey 
colour, very ſhaggy, having a black lift 


they bring forth bur one, which they ſuckle 
and bring up in the fame manner as the tame 


goat does her kid; but about faw ning time, 


the ſemales ſeparate from the males till rut- 
ting time; in the mean while they will run 


| againft another. 

"They go to rut about Althallow-tide; and 
continue therein a month or five weeks 1 
when that ſeaſon is over they deſeend from 
the mountains and rocks, which are their 
| conſtant abedefor their ſummer-ſeafon, and: 
herd themſelves not only to avoid the ſngw,, 


' Eafter ; when they return again, every one 
chuſing ſome ſtrong hold in the rocks AS. 
the harts do in the thickets. | 
The male when he goes to rut, bas his 
throat and neck much higger than uſual; 


is device will not be ſo . in nieht 


ee bur i thick and dark TRE "1 


he has a very ſtrong back, and what i ismoſt 
Rrange, 


1 gol [for there is ho need to watch them, 
1 but only to go to the plape every morning 
and evening, and when you have 
of one place you may remove ro another 


made trial 


ö N 
| 
| 

[ 
1 


If you ſet for whey, it will not de 


at man or beaſt, and fight as harts do one 


but becauſe they can find no food any long- 
er; yet they do not come very low, bur 


be with a-runming k not, and fo you may be keep at the foot of the hills till about 


— 


» — Dre — 2 . 


WIL 


firange, though he ſhould fall from.on high 


ten poles length, he will receive no harm, 


but will walk as ſecurely on the ſharp. tops 
of rocks, as an hare on the highwayyrx. 


In the laſt place, this bealt feeds like a 
deer, only belides ivy he will eat moſs, and 


the like ſtuff; in the ſpring they make their 


fewmets round, and afterwards broad and 


flat, as the hart does when he comes to feed 


well. 


ſeaſon for this ſport is at Allballom · tideʒ but 
before you begin to hunt, you ſhould take 
great notice of the advantage of the coaſts, 
the rocks and places where the goats lie; 
then ſet nets and toils towards the rivers and 
bottoms, for it cannot be expected that the 
hounds ſhould follow a goat down every 
ſteep place on the mountains. 


It will alſo be neceſſary for ſome body to 
ſtand on the rock and throw down ſtones as 


occaſion requires; and where the goat goes 
down the ſmall brooks or waters in the bot- 
tom, there you ſhould place your re-lays ; 


but let them never ſtay till the hounds come 


to it that are caſt off; this is the beſt help, 
for a man can follow neither on foot nor on, 
horſeback. I en 
WILD-GOOSE-CHACE. A method of 
racing that takes it's name from the manner 
of the flight of wild-geeſe, which is ge- 
nerally one after another; ſo that two horſes, 
after the running of twelve ſcore yards, had 
liberty, which horſe ſoever could get the 
leading, to ride what ground he pleaſed, the 
hindmoſt horſe being bound to follow him, 


within a certain diſtance agreed on by arti- 


cles, or elſe to be whipt up by the triers or 
zudges who rode by; and which ever 
horſe could diſtance. the other, won the 
match. 1 % „ 5 

But this chace was ſound by experience 
ſo inhuman, and ſo deſtructive to good 
horſes, eſpecially when two good horſes 


where matched; for neither being able to 


diſtance the other, till both ready to fink 
under their riders through weakneſs, often- 
times the match was obliged to be drawn, 
and left undecided, though both the horſes 
were quite ſpoiled, _ e 


y wa *. * * 
* 


bl 


WILD-GOAT Hoxzino. The chief 


| 


— 


many grounds in England. r 

WIND. A horſe. that carries in the wind, 
is one that toſſes his noſe as high as his cars, 
« Ang | 


WIN 


This brought up: the cuſtom of train- 


ſcents, which aſterwards was changed to 


three heats and a ſtraight courſe; and that 
the lovers of horſes might he encouraged to 


keep good ones, places have been erected in 


I } 


and, does not carry handſom ex. 
The difference between carrying in the 


wind and beating upon the hand, is that 


a horſe who beats upon the hand; ſhakes 
his head and reſiſts the bridle; but he who- 


carries in the wind, puts up his head with 


out ſhakin 


g and ſometimes bears upon the 


. | 


The oppoſite to carrying in the wind, is 


arming and carrying low; and even be- 


tween theſe two, there is à difference in 
wind. See BBarxngngngng . 
WIND BROKEN. Different authors 


have been of various opinions, with regard © 


to its cauſes, and why ſome horſes ſhould be 
more ſubject to it than others; but among 


all the opinions hitherto delivered, that of 


the ingenious Mr. Gib/on ſeems the beſt 


founded. He, thinks that its ſource is 


frequently. owing. to. injudicious or hy 


feeding of young horſes for ſale, by whic 


means the growth of the lungs, and all the 


contents withia the cheſt, are ſo increaſed, 
and, in a few years, ſo preternaturally en- 
larged, that the cavity is not capacious | 


, 


* 


10 


o 
- 


enough for them to expand themſelves, and | 


perform their proper functions. Nor is 
this opinion founded on bare conjecture; 
horſes that have died broken winded have 


been opened, and the lungs, and other parts, 
found too large for the cheſt. 


But though haſty feeding is often the cauſe 
of this Ade, yet it is not always ſo. A 
narrow cheſt may naturally produce it, and 
it has been obſerved, that horſes riſing eight 


years old, are remarkably ſubje& to this 
Harder. .. . 
The reaſon. why this diſorder becomes 
more apparent at the abovementioned age, 
than at any other, may be becauſe a horſe 


then arrives at his full ſtrength and maturi- 


ty: at fix he commonly finilbes his growth 
2 n oh | 32 6 19 | | in f 
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heart and lungs have been almoſt twice 


ing the 


ſufficient, we ſhall give the form of ſome 


render the horſe capable. of 
good ſervice notwithſtanding his 


5 
— \ | | t 4 
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; in heighth, when he lets down his belly and 


ee and all his are grown to their 


and its bag, were preternaturally large, but 


, or-midriff was re- 
markably thin. In ſome the diſproportion 
has been found found ſo large, that the 


their natural ſize, perfectly ſound, and 
without an 


* 


glands. 


From theſe obſervations it abundantly. | 


pears, that the enormous ſize of the lungs, 
and the great ſpace they occupy, by hinder- 
free action ot 

nepal cauſe of this diſorder; and as the 


2 themſelves are found much more 
fleſhy than uſual, they muſt conſequently, 
have loſt a great part of their ſpring and 
TO UTI <tr 4 Lene 
As therefore the cauſe of this diſtemper 


from the largeneſs of the lungs, 
we may conclude, that is one of thoſe diſ- 
eaſes to which a horſe is ſubject, that cannot 


be cured by art, and that the boaſtings of 


thoſe who pretend to cure it, are built on a 


fandy foundation, as will prove in the end 
vainand frivolous. They may, indeed, miti- 
gate the ſymptoms, and give ſome relief to 

the creature, but an abſolute cure, is not 
in the power of any human being. All there- 
fore that we'ſhall pretend to do, is, to lay. | 
down ſome rules, which will have a great 


tendency to prevent this diſorder, if pur- 
But if they ſhould not be 


remedies that will mitigate /its force, and 


* 
ww 


misfor- 
tune. I 5 A 5... 


Ik be firſt ſymptom; preceding a broken- 


+ —_ 
v — 
_ 
. 
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| ic 


wind is an obſtinate. dry cough, attended 
neither ſickneſs nor loſs of-appetite 3 


o 


e 


alſo the membrane which dividesthe cheſt, 
and that the diaphr 


. ulceration whatever, or the 
leaſt defect in the wind-pipe, and its 


the midriff, ig the 


— 


, 


rforming o 
mi 


| 


[ on,” and ſtimulating the ſolids, and at 
1 7 5 3 ' 


a. 


full extent; fo that the preſſure on the lungs | quantities of water. 
and midriffis now increaſed,” ©" 
Diſſections of horſes that have died bro- 
ken winded, have ſufficiently proved what 
we have obſerved above, namely, that not | 


only their lungs, together with the heart 


means be prevented. 


; 


— 


3 . 
DS. . 
hut on the contrary, a diſpoſition to foul 
feeding, eating his litter, and drinking large 
When a horſe is troubled with this op- 


ſtinate dry yo and eats his litter, Sc. | 


it will be neceſſary to bleed him, and give 


him the mercurial phyſic, already preſcri- 


bed, and repeat it two or three times. After 
which, give the following balls for fome 


tirne, which wo experience have been found 
of the greateſt e 


ficacy in removing obſti- 
nate coughs: 

Take of arum moſaicum finely powdered, 
eight ounces; 'of myrrh and elecampane 
pounded, of each four ounces ; of anniſeeds 


and bay-betrries, of each an ounce ; of ſaf- 


fron, half an ounce +: make the whole into 
balls with oxymel of ſquills. + 
Or, as the aurum moſaicum, is not eaſily 
procured, give the following 
Take of gum ammoniacum, galbanum, 


and aſſa foetida, of each two ounces ; of | 
ſquills, four ounces ; of cinnabar of anti- 


mony, fix ' ounces; of ſaffron, - half an 


ounce: make the whole into balls wich 


honey. | OS | 
One of theſe balls, about the ſize of a 


pullet's egg, ſhould: be given every morn- 


ng; :: 27 . 
But it is not enough to give proper me- 
dieines: the diet of the horſe muſt be care- 


fully attended to, if we would hope for 


ſucceſs; in order to this the horſe ſhould 


eat very ſparingly of hay, which as well as 


their corn may be wetted with chamber - lye, 


or fair water, and this will make them leſs 


craving after water, which ſhould by all 


The chamber-lye is beſt for this p 


- p 7 


ſe, 


| becauſe the volatile ſalts it contains, will 


be a means of removing their thirſt, For 
the ſame reaſon. garlick is ſound very effica- 
cious in this diforder; two or three cloves 
being given in each feed; or three ounces 
f er bruiſed and boiled in a quart of 

Ik and water, and given every other 
morning for a fortnight, have been found 
very ſerviceable ;' and therefore fo eaſy a 
remedy ſhould never be neglected; for by 


the 


in the field, and taken vp only when 
he would be 18 to * soo ſervice for 


when they were put to graſs, have returned 


| # 
WIN 
the fime time diſſolving the tenacious / 
Juices; which choak up the veſſels. of the 
lungs, it greatly ern theſe complaints. 
Moderate exerciſe ſhould never be mit- 
ted in  broken-winded: horſes, and though | 
for the firſt ſummer aſter they have not 
been able to endure much labour, yet many 
have been found leſs. oppreſſed the ſecond, « 
and (ſome ſcarce - perceptibly affected the 
third; and even able to perform a long 
joutney, or endure great fatigue. And 
were it poſſible to keep a horſe N 4 


many years. | 
But it map nod be improper to Met 


cd horſe, or even one that is troubled with 
an obſt inate cough, by putting him to graſs, 
will find himfelf wretchedly miſtaken; for: 
on his being taken into the ſtable, and fed 


with dry meat, he will he much wonſe than 


before, ſor want of that open and moiſt 
food he had been accuſtomedito; and ſome 


which were only troubled ith a dry cough 


broke n-winded;.: It ſhould therefort always 
be: remembered, that if you have not the 
conveniency of keeping your horſe for a 
abrbad, not to put him to graſs 
at all, as inſtead of curing. it will tend to 
augment the diſorder. 
In ſhort, the grand ſecret: of managing 
horſes. of this kinds conſiſts in having a 


particular regard to their diet and everciſe: larger 


a, moderate quantity only of hay, corn, or 
water, ſhould be given at one time, and 
the former conſtantly moiſtened, to prevent 
their requiring too great a quantity of the 


but never. any chat is vielent. By this me- 
thod, and giving the following ball once a 
fortnight or three weeks, the horſe will be 
able to do goed ſervice. for many years, 
Reovided his labour be never too violent. 
Take of ſuccorrine aloes, ſix drams ; of 


myrrh, galbagumand ammoniacum,gfeach: | 


we drams ; of bay-berries, half an ounce; 


make the whole iato a ball — | 


+ 5 


that-thoſe who baps to cure 4 broken wind- '| 


" being 


W 1 w. — 
of oi of amber, and 4 ſuſßeient ten 
of the ſyrup of buckthorn. 

Tbis ball operates ſo gently that dee ie 
no need for confnemeßt, except on the 
very day it is taken, When the horſe: muſt 
have warm meat and warm water.. 
Or, take moullet - leaves, dry them 8 
reduce them to a fine powder, mix them 
with common honey, make them vp into 


f balls, -abour | the. ſize a pigeon's egg ;- 


give the horſe three at a time for four teen 


drink any cold water during the time; let 
his exerciſe be moderate, his hay ſprinkled: 
with vater, and _ his oats with good: ale 
or beer. 18 
Or, peel twenty. clones 45 dani, net; 
bruiſe them in a wooden bowl, and roll the; 
_ garlie in aquatter-of a pound of butter; in - 
to four or five balls, about we me of a 
wandt and give them the Horſe. 


K. 


ſtate ſoevet, if he be affected either 


Purges the head and lungs, | 

This. is to be gi ven in a mowing faſting; 

ok e owt moderately 22 half aaz 
ter; and if you pleaſe you ma 

| repeat! this doſe; or tins . 

ceſſively. f 


1 1 nnen 


being let out, is thick, and of the colour of 


and ſometimes ſmall, and grow on 
coach ſide of the fet · lock joints ypon all four 


legs, and are often ſo painful, eſpecially in 
the ſummer ſeaſon, hen the weather is hot, 


They are found on various parts of 


ſeat is about the-back-finews;. on the fore 


| and;hind* 8 _—— nm, 


latter n 
When ſeated: near cis joints, gerte 


tendons their cauſe is, for the moſt part, 
|. air and a ſort of a. Jelly := but when che i- 


or fiſteen days together, and let him not 


medicine may be given tu any Bora: | 
with a cold, or poſe in the 1 v for "tt 4 


br ſuc 
the yolk of an egg they are ſometimes. 


and the ways hard, that they cattle him not 


latter: and giving them maderate exerciſe, only tochalt, but/ even to fall.. 171 4 ix 


the body, where there are membranous $r 
tendinous expanhons, but ' generally. theirs 


terſtices 


cw 


Id De ALS Hon A dess, 
bladders full of a co rropt jolly, which 


bruiſe or ſttain, and their contents are boch 15 


their contents are only air; 


win 
eerſtices between the muſcles are 


| 34 | 
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HhHeſide their unſightlineſs, in hot wea- 
ther, and on hard toads, they make the 


horſe go lame: yet weakly young horſes, 
as they get ſtrength; generally out- grow 


them, though nothing hath been applied 
30 F 


They ate cauſed; for the moſt part, by 


extreme labour and heat, whereby the hu- 
mours being diſſolved, flow to the hollow 


places about the nether joints, and there 


ſettle, which is the cauſe of this malady. 


vith aſtringe 


-. 


- 


oil of bay, with hards plaifter 
Or aftor the fel 


Thoſe that contain only air, may be 
opened and treated as a common wound: 


_—_— 


| thoſe that contain a quantity of jelly, and 


have their ſeat on à tendon, may be tried 
nt application and bandage, 
ſuch as a decoction of oak - bark, with allum 


in verjuice, with which the wind-gall may | 
frequently waſhed, aud a flannel rag, 
ped in it, may be {ſecured on thg part 


be 


LY 


ith a proper bandage; but the be 
thod is the appli 
Apply a' little of the following ointment 

ry other day for a week, and a diſcharge 
will be brought on, but cannot eaſily be 
continued : when it ceaſes, the horſe may 
return to this labour a little while, after 
which: repeat this application, once in a 
month, until the cure is effected, which 
will ſometimes be a year or more. Thus 
you prevent ſcars, whieh are a neceſſary con- 
ſequence, and indeed, ſometimes a fulneſs, 
or à ſtiſſneſs in the joint, when firing is 


4 ; | 
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Take of cantharides, two drams: eu- 
22 one dram; Flander's oil of 


* 
4 


Mays, one ounce; mix them well toge- | 


The uſual' method is, to open them the 


length of a bean, and ſo preſs out the jelly; 


and then to apply the white of an egg, and 


ly is out, 
clotk about it, and with a taylor's op poi { 
fing-iron rub upon the cloth till all che 
N Fr * 65 | | A : F 
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plication of bliſters to the part. 


a wet woollen 


vier 
| moiſture is dried up; then daub it all over 
with pitch, maſtich, and roſin boiled toge- 


ther, and lay hards over all, but you muſt 


firſt ſhave away the hair, and open the ſor- 
RK 2, . | 
At the firſt appearance of a wind-gall the 
tumour ſhould be bathed twice a-day with 
vinegar or verjuice, and a proper bandage 
applied to the part. Or you may foment 
the ſwelling with a decoction of oak bark, 


VWF 


| the rind of pomegranate, and allum boiled 
in verjuice ;/ and after the fomen 


tation ap- 


ply a proper bandage. 
Sometimes neither of the 


above methods 


will anſwer the intention, and conſequently 
there will be a neceſſity to have recourſe to 


others, and accordingly ſeveral have been 
given by different authors; but the beſt is 
mild bliſters, which will never fail of draw- 
ing off by degrees both the air and the fluid 
matter, contained in the tumour, and con- 
ſequently of curing the difeaſe. In order 
to this, a ſmall quantity of the bliſtering _ 
ointment ſhould be laid on every other day 
for a week, during which a plentiful diſ- 
charge will be produced, and the ſwelling 
diſperſed. This method will not only cure 
the diſeaſe, but alſo cure it without leaving 
à ſcar, or ſtiffening the joint; both which 
are the common ; conſequences of firing. 
But you ſhould uſe the milder bliſtering 
ointment'; I mean that without the corro- 
five ſublimate. 4 
A wind-gall upon the finew, that grows 
hard, makes a horſe halt, and, in the end, 
makes him lame. * | 
Your long jointed horſes are apt to be 
e mmm re fairy they work never ſo 
ittle. kala ES ud fa / $48 1d SHE REY 2 g 
The wind- galls that we call finewy, hap- 
pen commonly in the hiuder legs, and no- 
thing but fire can cure them; nay, ſome- 
times fire itſelf will not do. See VESssro- 
JJV 
WITHERS or 4 (Hons, begin where 
te mane ends, being er to, and ending 
at the tip of the ſhoulder-blades. 
Theſe parts ſhould be well raiſed and 


pretty ſtrong, becauſe it is a ſign of ſtrength 
and goodnels ; they keep the faddle from 


n coming 


2 


e, 


coming forward upon the horfe's ſhoulders 
and neck, which immediately galls and ſpoils 


him, and a hurt in that place is very diffi- 
cult to cure; they ſhould alſo be lean and 
not too fleſhy, for then they will be more 
ſubject to be galled. „ 
As to ſores in the withers ; the origin of 
theſe diſeaſes indicate the cure. Iſ they are 
cauſed by accidents, and rendered formida- 


ble by neglect, care ſhould be taken not to 


let it increaſe by time; but as ſoon as Ups 
are diſcovered, attempt the cure,  whic 
may in general be performed by bathing the 
part with hot vinegar three or four times a 
day. If this ſhould not be ſufficient to dif- 
rſe the tumour, let an ounce of oil of vi- 
triol be added to a quart of vinegar, and the 
part well bathed with it. You may difſolye 
an ounce of white vitriol in a lutle water, 
and add the ſolution of the mixture of oil of 


vitriol and vinegar, which will augment the 


repellent quality of the medicine, If the 


- ſwelling be attended with heat, ſmarting, 
and little hot watery pimples, it ſhould. be. | 
bathed with'the following mixture, inſtead | 


of that given above : . ry 
Take of crude ſal armoniac two ounces : 
boil. it in a quart of lime water, or when 


lime water cannot be had, in the ſame quan- 


tity of common water, adding an handful 
of pearl aſhes; take it from the fire, and 
when ſertled pour off the clear part of the, 
decoction, and add to it half its quantity of 
ſpirits of wine. Bathe the part well with 
this mixture, and afterwards anoint it with 
linſeed oil, or ointment of elder, which will 
ſoften and ſmooth the ſkin. X 

The above methods will be ſufficient to 
cure any diſeaſe of the withers ariſing from 
external injuries; but theſe are not the onl 

accidents they are ſubject to; tumours of- 
ten ariſe there from internal cauſes, as the 
criſis of, fevers and the. like. Whenever 
this happens you muſt be very cateful not 
to uſe. repellents of any kind, but do every 
thing you can to aſſiſt nature in bringing 
the ſwelling. to maturity, which, cannot be 
more eſſeckually done than by a ſuppling 
poultice. Nor will any thing more be. re- 


| quired than to renew it at proper. interyals 


„„ 


| fiants in the middle of the high 
other of. 


till the tumour breaks of itſelf, for experĩ · 


ence has abundantly ſhewn, that it is much 


better to let nature herſelf open the rumour = 
than to do it by inciſioa. But when the 


large the natural orifice, and pare away the 
lips of the abſceſs, that your dreſſing may be 
better applied to the bottom of the fore z. 
taking particular care in your uſe of the 
knife to avoid the ligament which runs 
along the neck to the withers; and if it: 
ſhould degenerate into a fiſtula, the cure 
muſt be performed in the manner laid down 
in the article on ulcers, + 1 1 
While the outward cure of hurts in the 
withers is performing, you ſhould give the 

horſe a doſe of cinnabar pills for two days 
together, keeping him bridled for two hours 

before and after taking of them; and the 
| ſame courſe is to be repeated after an inter- 
val of two days. | 


? — ” 


_ WITHER-BAND.....A band or piece of 
iron laid underneath, a; ſaddle, about four. 
fingers above the withers of the horſe, to 

keep tight the two pieces oſ wood that form 
the bow. . e s 

WITHER-WRUNG. A horſe is ſaid: 
to be wither-wrung when he has got a hurt 
in the withers; and that ſort of hurt is very 
hard to cure. © Hiw 


tumour is broke, it will be neceſſary to en- 


2% We of the bow of a ſaddle. Se 


c r ene 11. | 
WOLE. . A kind of wild maſticf, tha: 


preys upon all kind of things, and will feed: 
on Carrion, vermin, Sc. They will kill a. 
cow or a bullock; and as for a ſheep, goat,, 
or good porker, they will eaſily carry him 
off in their mouths, without it's touching, 
the ground; and will, notwithitanding the 
load, run. away fo faſt, that they are hardly 
to be ſtogped but by maſtiffs or horſemen: ; 
There is no beaſt that runneth faſter, than 
the wolf, and holdeth ſo Jong in ſpeed. A. 
dog wolf may be knowa from a bitch by 


| the tracts of his ſeet: for. the dog - wolf has. 


a greater heel, toe, and nails, and a bigger, 
foot ;. beſides the bitch commonly 4 * 


| : way where- 
| as the gs caſt as either on one ſide or 
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1 When any one would hunt this ereature, 
he muſt train him by theſe means: firſt let 


bim flad out ſome open place, a mile or 
more from the great 'waods, where there is 
ſiome cloſe ſtanding to place a brace of 

good greyhounds in, if occaſion be; which 
ſhould be cloſely environed, and ſomepond 
of water by jt; there he muſt kill a horſe 


that is worth little, and taking the fore legs 
them into the adjoining | f "I 
woods and foreſts ; then let four men take When the wolf comes to the greyhounds, 


euch of them a leg of the horſe, and drag it 


thereof, oa 


at his horſe's tail all along the paths and 
ways in the wodds, until they come back 


their trains. Now when the wolves go 
in the night to prey, they will follow the 
ſcent of the train, till they come to the place 


where the carcaſe lies: then let thoſe who 


love the ſpoft, dome with their huntſmen | 
beeauſe it is a great deſtroyer of fiſh, as well 


early and privately near the place; and if 
they are 'di[ceqpable as they are feeding, 
firſt let them "Tonſider-which way will be 
the faireſt courſe for their greyhounds, and 
place them accordingly; and as near as they 
dan let them fore-ſtall with their hounds, 

the ſame way that the wolves did or are 

flying eicher then or the night beſore; but 
ifs the wolves be in the coverts near the car 
rion that was laid for them to feed on; in 


ſuch caſe, let there be hewers ſet round the 


coverts, to make & noiſe on every ſide, but 
not that where the greyhounds are placed, 


and let them ſtand chick together, making 
what noiſe they cap to force them to the 


hounds; then ſet the huntſman go with his 
leam hound, and draw from the carrion to 
the thicket't ſide, where the wolves have 


wolf will ſomerimes hold a covert a long 
time before he comes out; the huntſmen 
ſhould keep near the hounds,” and encou- 
rage them Wich their voice; for many 
hounds will ſtrain pourteſy at this chace, 
although they ate ft for all other chaces. 
This creature will ſtand up a whole 3 
before a good kennel of hounds, unle 


ww 


* 


gone in; and there the huntſman is to. caſt 


greyhounds or wolf dogs courſe him. If he | 


| 


"wor. 


| ſtand at a bay, have a care of being bit by 


him, for being then 
e 
It. is beſe entering of hounds at young 
wolves which are not above half a year old, 
for a hound will hunt ſuch more willingly, 
and with leſs fear than an old wolf; or they 
may be taken alive with engines, and break- - 
ing their teeth, you may then enter the 
hounds at them. | 


mad, the wound is hard 


they who hold them ought to ſuffer the wolf 
to paſs by the firſt rank, until he advance 
further, and then Tet the firſt rank let looſe 


- again to the place where the carcaſe of the | theirgreyhounds full ia the face of the wolf; 


ſaid beaſt lies; there let them lay down 
out 


and at the ſame inſtant let all the other ranks 
let ſlip alſo ; fo that the firſt ſtaying him but 
ever fo little, he may be aſſaulted on all 


| - fides at once, by which means they ſhall the 


more eafily take him, ne we 
WOEF-NET, a kind of net fo called, 


in rivers as ponds, and may not unfitly be 
called the little raffle, as being exactly the 
ſame, except the four wings. See Plate 


XVI. 


be firſt figure repreſents it only with 


the traces or lines, that the ſorm and pro- 


portion thereof may the better be appre- 
VE 
Ton muſt begin to work it upon ſixteen 
meſhes of lever, and to caſt the accrues from 
four, to four meſhes to the firſt row made; 
near the lever, and continue the other rows 
in the fame manner, making the accrues 
over-againlt thoſe found at the ranges of the 
oboe ng meſhes,” until the net comes to 
e a foot and a half long, which will be 
one of the gullets. le Bi Gaol 


” HP 


F Wen yon are come to this length; you! 
eff the third part of his beſt hounds, for a | | 
and work without increaſe or diminution ; 


muſt give over making any more accrues, 


and. when you have brought it to be three 
fret more in length, leave an opening. 


Inſtead of working all that you have hi- 
therto done to your net round ways, return 
upon your work, and when you come to 
the end, do the ſame again, and continue 


this way of making the meſhes till you have: 
n |  wrovglk: 


or. 


wrought a foot in length and then work 


round ways, as at firſt, till you have brought 
it to be three feet more in length, - 
This trunk or coffer will conſiſt 


feet without the two gullets: then make 


ö 
{ 
' 


of ſeven i 


the fecond gullet, by taking two meſhes 


at a time at each quarter of the round of 


the net, in order to diminiſh it to ſixteen 
you had begun at the other | 


meſhes, as 
end. . 5 . 
When this is done, faſten it to the hoops, 

by putting the firſt A, E, G, 8, exactly upon 


the range of meſhes, near the firſt, where 
you have caſt your acerues; and the other 


P, K, V, F, on the other end of the cuffer, 
that ſo the other two hoops between both 


ends, denoted by the letters, B, H, C, I, 
may be at an equal diſtance; then adjuſt 
the gullets like thoſe of the coffer of the 


raffle, cloſing the regard M, the four hoops 
| gouge, with the left hand ſet the edge of 


which you uſe to the wolf, will be as 
as 
of upon this occaſion. 


This net muſt be carried to the water 


fide- near the place here you intend to 
pitch, which to do well ſhould be ſome 
ground full of ruſhes, ſedges, and ſuch like 

water-graſs; then, with a paring knife, 
quarter out a place for the nets by cleanſing 
away all the traſh and weeds near it, the 
larger the better, eſpecially if you cut two 
_ allies in a direct line, a pretty length, one 
on each fide the net, by which the fiſh 
might be invited, and, as it were, guided 


to the net. 1 7% LEP RT PR" 
Then you having ready four ſticks or 


poles D, E, K, U, about the thickneſs of a 


man's arm, and in length five feet and a 
half, with holes and notches near their 
ends; tie them with cords round the hoops 
to keep the net tight, as is repreſented by 
the letters A, B, C, DP. 115 

Loet alſo four little cords hang to the 


ſtick G, H, I, K, in order to tie ſtones to 
them, to ſink the net to the bottom of the 


water; and alſo faſten a cord L, R, three 
fathom in length, to the pole L, for draw- 


ged to go into the water for it, though 


perhaps you were farced ſo to de, when you 


ing the net to ſhore, that you may not be 


bi 
thoſe of a tun, which may: be made uſe ; 


1 


— 


n — EI. 


time, unleſs foreed to it 


W 
laid lt chere: this do, eſpecially-if you place 
the net in the middle 77 any wide one 
but if you place it within ten or twelve 
feet of the bank, you may then caſt in the 
net, and ſettle it afterwards, according to 
your mind, by the help of a long pole, or 

the like, though the former is the better 
way, but indeed more troubleſome.: 
. WOLVES-TEETH. An inconvenience 
that happens to a horſe, being two-ſmall 
teeth which grow in his upper. jaws, next 
the great grinding teeth, which are ſo pain- 
ful to him that he cannot endure to chew 


his meat, but is forced either to let it fall 


out of his mouth, or to-keep it till half 


chewed. 407) 1 Fe nne 
For the cure: . . the horſe's head 
to ſame poſt ot rafter ; open his mouth 

with a cord as well as you can; and having 
an iron inſtrument made like a carpenter's 


the tool to the foot. of the Wolves teeth on 
the outſide of the jaw, turging the h 

ſide of the tool downwards, and knock it 
out as ſteadily as you can with à mallet, 
and put ſome ſalt finely powdered into the 


. LE | 14 1 + iS 3 
Now if the upper jaweteeth hang over 
the under jaw - teeth, and ſo cut the inſide 
of the mouth, then take your gouge and 
mallet, and pare the teeth ſhorter by little 


and little, turning the hollow ſide of the 


tool downwards towards the teeth; ſor, by 
ſo doing, you ſhall not cut the inſide of his 
cheeks; file them all ſmooth with a 
file, not leaving any ruggedneſs, and waſh 
the horſe's: mouth with ſalt and vinegar. 

WOODCOCK. ' A travelling bird, hav- 


ing a. very long bill, and © ſpotted with 
grey. They commonly come into our and 
the neighbouring countries about the mid- 
dle of O#ober, and go away again in March. 


They do not ſtay above eight or ten days 
in a place; or if they tarry longer, it is 


134 


4 


« o 


| becauſe they are hurt, and ſo ſay there 


and then they retire into thie | 
there are void ſpaces covered-on-all r . 


- 


there. they abide for the whole day; ſearch - 


where they may drink, and waſh their bills, 
which they have fouled by thruſting into 
the earth; and having paſſed the night, as. 
| ſoon as the day begins to appear, they take 
their flight to the woods, In their flight, 
they uſe ſhady places, and coalt it along a 
great way in ſearch of the talleſt woods, ſo. 
that they may be the more concealed, and 
be more under covert from the wind. They 
fly always low, till they find ſome glade to 
_ - go acroſs, and love not to fly nigh, nor 
dare to fly among trees, becauſe, like 
| hates 
and for which reaſon are eaſily taken with 
nets ſpread along the foreſt, or in io; ! 
Tour draw. nets are very profitable in ſuch 
countries as are very woody; for you ſome- 
times take a doaen of woodcocks in them. 
Su 
den three hundred 


or leſs. in ſome pla 
cut a walk through it, ſo that there may be 
ſpace of ſix op eight ſathoms between the 
tree A, and the tree B,; the place muſt be 
well cleared; and without trees, buſhes, 
under- wood or ſtones, and ſix fathom 


ſquars;. then prune, or cut off all the front 


boughs of the two trees, A, B, to make way 
for the net to hang and play without being 
entangled. See Plate XVI. Ag. 14. 
Tbe next thing is, to provide two ſtrong 
logs of Wood which open or cleave at the 
biggeſt ends, as marked. C, and D;: tie 
the middle parts faſt to ſome boughs of the 
the tops habg over as G, and H, rops 


' to: the end that the next may be a little 
diſtanced from the trees: © you: ſhoulg; have! | 


ways im readinęſs good ſtore: of pullics or 
Bücker made of glaſs, box, braſs, or the 
like, which ſhould be about the bigneſs of 
4 man's finger, according to the form de-. 
figned by the ſecond figure, and faſten one 
_ "Having tied on your pullies about two 

branches, marked 3, a certain cord of the 


* 1 4 1 
* # 


ning bor canth-worms-under the _— on ' 
When night comes, they go out of che 
Vvoods in queſt of water and meadows, 


then that your range of wood 
paces long, more 
ace towards the middle 


. 


eſent, 


* 


4 - 
"4 
2 


1 


| thickneſs of one's little finger; then tie 
another knot in the ſaid cord, about the 
diſtance of a hand's breadth, from the knot 
marked 4, and ſo let the two ends of the 
cord 5 and 6, hang down about a foot long 
each, that therewithal you may faſten them 
to the pullies, which are at the end of the 
perches or logs, as repreſented by the let- 
ters I, and E, cloſe to the notches of the 
perches G, and II. : 
_ * Theſe notches ſerve to hinder the pullies 
from deſcending lower than the place where 
vou would have it remain. 

Then clap into each pully a ſmall pack - 
thread, the end of each of which ſhould- 
reach to the foot of the trees, that by the 
help of them you may draw up two ſtronger 


- 


cords into the ſame pullies where you han 
the net, and not always be forced to free 
up into the tree: theſe latter you may let 


* 


- 


4 


vays hang, provided you live by honeſt 
be laſt thing to be provided is a ſtaad, 
to lie concealed, and wait for the coming 
| fide it; be, provided it be over adroit, fhx- 
DIES from t the net, 
as at the place marked R. | 
height of a man, pitched up together, and 
inter woven, may ſerve for a ſtand; you 
three or four feet diſtance from thence to- 
wards the net, force a-ſtrong ſtake into the 
faſten the lines of: the net it is 
pullics, one only is enough on à fide, as at 
N, and the other at I; they tie a long pole 


Ars. 

of the woodeock: it matters not on what 

or eight toiſes from the middle of 
About half a dozen boughs of about the 
may {it upon a little han or fern; and at 
ground, at the place marked Q; whereon: 
at one of iis ends, and the other is faſtened: 
to a tree a little above C, by the means of 


a cord, which gives the pole liberty to be 
, raiſed up or lowered, as you would raiſe up 


or lower the net; the ſportſman ſhould have 

one cord to hold, and place himſelf on the 
ſide of the tree: B, where he may not be 
diſcerned. e ee 4 
: When a wot 
be let down as readily as poſſible, 


woedcock: is taken ; the net maſt 
may 


* 


oO 
may by ſtruggling make his eſes 
then you muſt break a wing and cruſh his 
head: the net muſt immediately be 9 3 
again, for it may happen, the other wood- 
cocks will come to be taken, which you 


miſs, if tedious at your work. * 


If any beaſt come athwart you, you muſt 


let them paſs under your net about five or 
ſix feet; then make a noiſe with a ſhout, 
-and ſo let go; the bealt, at the firſt noiſe, 
will retire back, and ſo become enſnared : 


to be ſure, if you let go while he is juſt 


under the net, he will either ſpring forwards 
or backwards, and not be taken, but the 
moſt likely retire back. F 

It often happens, that a man perceives a 


great thoroughfare of birds between ſome” 
coppice timber-woods over a certain piece 


of ground, where he wants the convenienc 
.of a good tree, to oppole fome other whic 


poſſibly ſtands according to his mind; but 
whether he wants one or two, if he finds 
che place likely, and that, in probability, 
it will quit his colt ; let him then take one 


| 


or two trees fit for the purpoſe, and plant 
them deep in the ground, that they may 
Hand all weathers. ©2700 ET 
If you would take woodcocks by nets in 
high woods, by driving them into them; 
your net muſt be [ike the rabbet-hays, but 
not ſo ſtrong, and about twenty fathoms 
long, and you ſhould have two or three of 
them. 1 
Being provided with nets, and having the 


aliſtance of five or {ix perſons to go into the 


wood with you, which ſhould be at ſeven 
or eight years growth, for the older the 
better; go into ſome part thereof, about 


the middle, if it be not too large, and 
wp your nets along as you do for rabbets, | 


but one joining to the other, ſlope-wiſe, 
hanging over that way which, you deſign to 
drive Ge cocks: your nets being chus 


fixed, let your company go to the end of 


the wood, at about ten rods aſunder, and 
having ſticks in their hands, make a noiſe; 
as alſo uſe their voices, as if they were 
driving cattle along, and ſo go forward 


and forward, till you come to the place 
where the nets. are ſet, and you will not 


be; und 


Oo" 


n 


1 


ſide, 


„ 


time, 


. * 
W oO O 


fail to catch'th6ſe'in that part of the wood: 


then when that part of the wood id thus 


drove, turn your net ſlopewiſe on the other 
and going to the other end, obſerve 
the aforeſaid directions: you may, by this 
way, take them at any time of the day with 
great caſe and pleaſure. mme. 
To catch Woodcocks in the Woods' by Gins, 
Pyrings, or Nooſes, f 


Such 10 are wont to follow this work, af- 


ter they have ſet them, need not loſe their 
ut go at four in the afternoon, and 


the effect will be much the ſame: they muſt 


be provided with ſeveral dozens of theſe 


oY 


ſnares more or leſs, according to the place. 


in the wood where the woodcocks are; 
theſe nooſes are made of good long horſe- 
hair, twiſted together with a running buckle 

one end, and a t knot at the other, 


which they paſs through the middle of 4 


ſtick cleft with the point of a knife; and 


| 


fifty paces off, whi 


the manner is thus; ſup 
marked A, B, C, D, E, where ſomany ſtumpa 
make a ſmall hedge- row of half à foot bigh. 
| of braom, furz, -brambles, c. 


then open it, and put in the end of the 


horſe-hair nooſe, and then make knots to 
keep it tight, to hinder it from paſſing 
| through the cleft: this ſtick is about the 
thickneſs of one's little finger, and about a 


foot long, being ſharp-pointed at one end, 
the 9 to fx it i tle ground, to.cach 
of which they faſten a nooſe 
Place INE Tig 2.-. 
Having bundled them up, you go into 
a coppice, that has moſt leaves, in order to 
find if there are any woodcocks there; and 
this may be perceived by the leaves on the 
ground, which are ranged both on one ſide 
and the other by the woodcocks, in ſearch- 
ing for worms under them, and by their 
dung which is of a dark-grey colour; when 
you find there are woodcocks in that'place, 
then take a great round of about forty or 
ch is repreſented by the 


or ſpring. See 


- 


following figure.” to ITED 
The moſt proper places for this purpoſe 
are, amonglt buſhes and ſmall coppices, and 


from one 
| ne 


„ 


poſe the branches 


ſtump = 


— 


5 


\ 
- 
- 
- 
: 4 _ 


 tomp'toanother, 


the wood in ſearch of food, and finding this 


. o — & 7 0 — 


Q 


- woos 


dle for the woodcocks to as at F, G, 
H, I; ſo that the woodcock walking in 


hedge-row, he will follow it till he comes 
at the gap, for he will never fly; and there - 


fore you mould fix the ſtring there, opened 


9 


F * 

* 5 
„ a 

\ : : 


4 


in a round form, and laid upon 


"leave: 


85 ſupported only by ſome leaves; and 
woodcock enterin 

avoid being taken by 
the extended ſnares are repreſcated in Plate 
XVI. fig. 8 i en 
I in walking in the woods, you ſhould 


find nooſes, and the like, that are ſer five 
or ſix inches above the ground, ſuch as are 
denoted by the letters F and G, it is a ſign 


| frequentthat place, and that the 
peaſants come to take ther ; we often 6nd 
2 ay taken in the ſame manner: there 
are 


e who | make little hedge-rows of | 
different lengths, and in different numbers, 
as they think fit, according to the game 


they ſuppoſe the place may afford. 0 — 

It . been obſerved: that woodcocks, in 
the night time, frequent ſprings, and the 
like places, becauſe they do not freeze, and 
thoſe perſons who make it their buſineſs to 


catch them, will not forget in the morning 
to walk along the ſides of rivulets, ſprings, 
marſhes, and ditches, that are under the 


- eovert of woods, in order to find out he- 
ther any woodcocks had been there the 
night before ; ſor way thre not fail to re- 
turn thither, if they have been once there 
before, and therefore they muſt lay ſnares for 
them, according to the following figure: 

Suppoſe the oblong ſquare, See" figs 2. 
ſhould be a ditch full of water, frequented. 
by woodcocks, and that its bank ſhould be 
that ſide repreſented by the figures a, 3, 4; 
ſtop all other places, by which the wood - 


like things, and on the faireſt bank make a 


ſmall hedge, 2, 1, P, 3, M, N, about 


five or ſix inches, and about half a foot * 
diſtant ſrom the water, but in this bedge 
ps, at the diſtance of about five.; 


& : 
® 


: 1 5 7 * ”% 
* ww, 
> 4 43.4 32 „* 
+ * 
2 p - 
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* 


leaving a gap in the mid- 


the gap, can ſcarce 
legs; the form of | 


cocks can come at the bank of the ditch, | 
from! 2X. as far as A Z, with-broom and the P 


| according to the extent of the place 


: theſe 
pales are denoted: by the letters P, 3, M. 
where the ſnares or ſprings are laid : thoſe 
| who follow this ſpore, fix at the cops of the 
{ gap five inches high, and not ſo thick as a 
| man's little finger, and: within half a foot 
| of the other ſide of the paſs, a ſmall bow 
two or three fingers high, which forms, as 
it were, a round gate or door facing the 
ſtick A. Non 114 „ IA 
Then they have a ſmall wooden flat cro- 
| Chet, ſeven dr eight inches long, with a 
notch in it, near the end R, which is put 
into the ſtick A, and the other end paſſes 
under the bow; they alſo take a ſwitch of 
| hazel, or ſame wood, which being folded 
will grow win op of itſelf this rod, which 
is a finger thick, and about three feet long, 
is fixed in the ſmall hedge; they tie to the 
end V. packthread half a foot long, to the 
end of which packthread they faſten a 
horſe-hair ſnare or ſpring, with a ſmall 
| ſtick cut at both ends, and made like 2 
| wedge to cleave wood with; the reject muſt 
be folded and paſs the letter P underneath 
the bow, and doing the ſame alſo by the 
end of the ſmall ſtick, faſten it under the 
edge 8 of the bow, and raiſing the bird- trap 
or ſnare, fix the other end of the ſtick in 


| 


| 
f 
will be kept light, then extend the ſnare b 
into a round or over the trap; but it muſt 


| be ſo pliant, that as ſoon as the woodegck . 
paſs through and put his foot upon 


T e acely 

the trap, the reject. will immedi un- 
bend, and e him by the leg. | 
Others falten; a ſmall circle to the trap, 
that ſo the woodcock may have more room 
for his feet, and fo make the reject of uſe to 


that as he croſſes the gap, he does not paſs 
Over ic. 1 n 0 F 
This ſecond device with the circle, is re- 
preſented by the letter K; others make uſe 
of | ſnares, which they adhuſt; as has been 
ſhewn in the preceding article, and which 
are ſet forth in the cut, 1 the letters M, N. 
| See Da Aw. Nr, Plate Vo - + to 
Dy take Woogeoths with Bird-lime,' &c. 


wha. £4 '& 


1 Woodeocks and ſnipes aredifficult to dif- 


Cover, 


- 
2 


N. 
* = 


the notch R, by which means the machine 


W.O Oo 


cover, they: Hying ct, ee 

much together, eſpecially in the 
The cuſtom of the wWoodcock 5s A rfantty 

to lie on banks by hedges and ditches 


= 


| rankneſt' of 


2 


againſt the ſua; you may take hotice, 


th 
on a- day aſter a moon: ſhiny e 
ſuffer one to come better to find them than and. hills, that lie Saint bd the! 5 
fun, and in the ſtubs oſ oa Es. 


after a dark night, and for this tealon, be- 
cauſe they can ſee to feed in moon ſhiny 
nights, and will not be fo (till ang. pars 
ful as hen taking their reſt. | 
I The ſnipes naturally he by ihe, Bae of ris | 


beginning 
part * 1＋ all their Jaſt: NOI add i. 


yer, when all plaſhes wk frozen, and alwaps: | 
with their heads up ot down the ſttean and 
not athwart it : and in order co find the 
out a perſon muſt be _ in the/knows | 
ledge of their colours. 

Now in order to tike woodeocks, Ge. 
with bird- lime. you muſt provid 
with ſixty or ſeventy tu igs 
daub with bird lime neatly 


and ſmoothly; 


and having found their haunts, which you | a F kind 6 
may diſcover by their dung, which is gene- 


rally in low plaſhy places, and ſuch as have 


plenty of weeds, and not-frozen in froſty | 


weather; and at ſuch places are the twigs to 
be ſet more or kf. as you think Fit, at 
about a yard diſtanee one — the other, 
ſetting them ſo as to ſtand Roping, ome | 
one way, and ſome another. 

And if vou deſign ro fre dn yow-ruſt | 
be concealed. * + 197.0 1 2271 £ 
And if there be any wad place near 
to that where you; have ſet your twigs, beat 
them up, or elſe ſet twigs there too. 

It is ſaid that theſe birds put their bills 
into the moiſt places of the earth where they 
frequent, and ſo jogging and moving them 
about, diſtutrb the worms and cauſe them to 
come out, and fo they become their prey. 

WOQD-LARK: A fine bird, not much 
inſerior to the nightingale in ſong; but of 
this kind, as well as all the reſt, there are 
ſome that far excel othets i in Jeogrh oy 
ſweetneſs of long. „ VAI 1.1 WR - 

Though this is a very tender wind, yet it 
breeds the ſooneſt of any that we have in 


England; it is alſo a hot and mettleſome |. 
gether, and take a net made in the ſorm of 


Creature, ſo that if the wood - lark be not 


e yourſelf | which ae 4: 
- which you-muſt Das 


i 


| 


| 


w 0 0 =. 
ese bene nne. 
pine, dwey an ſhôrt time, hy reaſon of e 
their ſtones, Which are foubdh 
vety er ene them, han they are 
dead. * an ite 20 . W154 9:91} 
Then delight much In .gravelly- 


Ihe females couple wich the males, the: 
of February, at which time they 


mediately go to neſt. 
They build moſt commonly in uber 


: grounds, where the +graſs is pretty rank, 


bennet-graſa, or 
he geld and al- 


and grown: tuſſet 2 
ſome ol the dead graſs of t 


ways make it under a large tuft, to ſnhelter 
themſelves from the wind and weather, 


,of IO: AAR 
en? 2 0 l op + = 

or their oung, they ſeetiahemuwich 
of worm; but they cannot be 
brought vp to any kind of perfection from 
the neſt, as ever yet could be found, © 

The young branchers; are firſt.) taken in 
three months: of: the year, ; Fey; and 
| Auguſt, The next ſeaſon of theit taking, is 
ek eneral: light time; which is the latter 
September, for. then they rove from 
2 countryto another; and laſtly, from the 
| beginning, of January, to the latter end of 
| February, at which time they are all cou- 


C 


ing places Ts 
Thoſe that are 1 e F — 8 uh, or 
the beginning of Auguſt, are for the moſt 
part catched with a _— after. the follows: 
ing manner +... | 
Vo out in a. dewy: ae the nde ot 
ſome hills, which lie oppoſite to the riſing 
ſun, where they moſt uſually frequent Then 
ſurround them two. or three times with the 
1 upon the faſt, and make him hover 
3 eee indifferent near: here 
7 —— y-will Jie till you clap a little net 
ober theſp, which you ae to ca updn the 
end of a ſtick. 1 49-37 
Or alſe if three or [nd perſons go out to- 


taken 1 ip * or W I choſe wee: for enn e 


pled, and return 20 Nn eee or breed: N 


q - 
- 


6 


| * ein he begins ale e s 


Hoek at the Uraüghit: for ele latks keep 


of a half penny nee Toaf, and as moch 


5 ce if he be ye 


f 


75 A5 the — 4 


that with fuchf a net yo ma 


| 
. 
i 
L 


eee ay Thi delten wü be , betdbfe Ae 6 
„ after; anch chen ber ets, 
Veil bee 4 fettig do 


company wier their young” ones tin 9 
time, and then they part. 

Thoſe that are taken in June, Jul and 
Huguſt, fing preſently, Yet laſt but 4 little 
time in ſong, for they immediately fall to 
mMovltingy which Tf they” withſtand, they 


.commonly prove very ſweet ſong birds, but 
not ſo nor ſo ih as thoſe that are taken in the 


they are alfo Nr Very f far | 
S 
RO are take at flight, are brove, | 


, fprightly, ſtraight birds, b 
oe 1 © 8 M7 


till after Chriſtmas. R = | 


T Rien m Fahugry ahd Pulte 


7 
fing within two or ve da 7 85 ba 
25 


week at the fartheſt, if od cob 
nd theſe KF common prove Weben 
being taken in fol Romach. COM: 2 55 


As for the ordering of wood-larks, you | 


muſt-have a by eee two pans; one ſor 
mixed meat, and another for oatmeal and 
red: bold an egg hard, und the crungb 


hetvipfed * as bread ; chop the egg ve 

ſmall,” and crumble the . yo Z | 
ther, and then vnd the hettipſced lik wife 
very Mar mortar, or bruiſe it with a 
— W ab 8 all tgerner” and 


keep it for uſe, | 

degte Bae red vel at the bortht Jof the 
cage, and renew it every week at fartheſt; 
ertherwiſe' the lark Ia clog his feet with 


His dung, and will not take half that del 

fimſelf, for he takes a great deaf of 
afore in baſking bimſelf in ſand, 3 
Re Has not «Fo y ip he will gr 


Wu and if docs fo | » feldom,. if ker, 
ebener te M3 £0 v0 > 2371 
"The pelct aid; in the aj; beitcs | 


wit green bays; unleſs you make” 4 Pech | 


6f 'thele" larks du t: t 
deli a +. E\ + en A M83 el 308 3 
wiki when, fe@eiken 
four days ! 


keep him three 


; 


"WOR 


do not find the x 
e and oa 0a 


till near ſamiſh 
meal Upon't the f. 


he AO 4 


How to Ioan a fem alu from pe Hex. 
F 1. 1 This may he done by the loudneſs and. 


| ES, of his call. 


2, By che tallacks of bis waking about 
2 


the . 1 
$1? Thedoubling of is 2 16 the 6 


ing, Which is Called cuddling, as if he was 
going to togſt but if you hear him ſing 


& bus "PAs. - PFs ro 4639 


bas b 


2 "he Difegſ je 4 TY modul. 


They are tender birds, if not ably 6 or- 
dered'; but when well managed have been 
kept f ur ſeven years with much pleaſure, 


| roging's better and better every year, and 
have fung real ice vk. goten, even 


to admiration. 


The particular diſtemper e B are 

ſubject to, are, the cramp, giddineſs in the 

head, and to be ed. louſy, for though they 
re not ſo ſubject to it when they are abroad, 
n cold wen — yet they have a variety of 

r. as flying and running, whith ef 
ave not in a cage. 

And beſides, if che gravel i in chairs Cage 
be not often renewed, their dung will clog 
their feer, "Vequind- them, and enuſe che 

7 WORK ++ n is to n bim 
at pace, trot, or gallop, and ride-him ac 
the man 
To wer Arte upon volta, or head and 
haunches in; or between two N! is to 


88 zor, wle kim 


two arallel nes. Ho 99g 01 
[WORMS M Do. 4 ſpaniels hive 
certain ſtrings under their tongues, by moſt 
called a wor; this miſt be ta en dur when 
ate abqut td months old,” with the 
help of a ſharp Knife, to ſlit it, od . ſhoes 
makers a-¾Zf. Nb raiſe it up; vou muſt be 


cuteful to take all but, or elſe your labour 
Each, 2 is 


8 


« WY P 


wall bo vou cannot by ende "yy * | 
6 


% 


k 
1 
i 
1 
8 


— 


the 


«.,. cauſe they will not 'oaly much retard the 


— . 15 e 


; „ 
L yoo, ſor . * be wil | 
hardly ever fat and 

worm or {ring will grow fo 145 poll 
ſome, and hinder his teſl and eating, j 
WORMS in Srauists: are formetimes 
bred in à wound, after a deg has been 
hurt; eſpecially if it be in a place where 
dog cannot come at the place to lick it, 
for if he can, it will need no other cure. 
For the Cute: Take powder of matre- 
Glva dried in an oven, or in the ſun, and 
tren it on the affected part, when little 
worms have been bred in the wound, be- 


r at 


healing of it, but alfo make it grow worſe. 
To remedy which, put a little ivy into 
the wound, and let it remain in it a whole 
day, .then waſh the part with white, wine, | 
and anoint it bl an ointment =_ of | 
bacon greaſe, worms. and twe. 
If ntl b be FAT with 1. 447 
within bis body, 0 the yolk, o 


egg, with two yy of ſaffron Capi 
ing faſting, and keep him an till the 
next morning. 1 man 6 I- 
of Worms breeding. in * phos =” * 
a [4 Parts , of. Spaniel... oth art 


Ws 110 (0110469 


4935 Seeger cute, ES 
wannds or m „ and. cauſe them 2 5 
to continue its Lay, or ta grow worſe and 1.5 
worſe. 4 


wr 1174 ahnden 
To remove N ab( on put the gum | 
of ivy into the . it. remain 
there a day or ils waſhing the wound. 
with wine, and aft anoint it with | 
bacon-greale, gil of carth-worms, and Fre 
Th powder of wil cucumbers. 1 IS ao | 
1 | 
1 


very. good een Vorms, Api 


E * 2205 byes; wing) . a. 
the dead W - <p 
Worms 12 9945 8 4 1 


(2 


roy, las el 1 fa, 
"re the 
means 


e 8 
ill geed ne other remedy EH 
is beſt ſur > but when be Cangas e 
JR then fuch wounds as are nat veno- 
mous, may be cured: wich the powder of 
matreſilva, dried either in * ares, or in 


the ſug... CR: + 


If the wound he the | bite of © 5 1 anoĩnt 


i with. oil, wherein carth. ar: 
gt bi penis; ae aro vir 
baſe by a pn itch ket him lap ewice.or 


F MR of the broth of MT 


the germander boiled. 
Others pierce the ſkin. ol his neck 1 4 


hot iron juſt berwixt his cars, ſo that the 


1 — {ouch Nabe . 5 move: 
terwards pluckin {km of the 
dog's lhoulders: and Tanke, 

thruſt it through with a hot iron in like 


| 7 and by giving. the venom this 


is a ready way, to cure him.. 
S, JN Hors; ., are: 


indigeſted us. 


"WORMS 
fm raw and 


4 
22 


7 e the wa Fry n 


517 1 —— + 


3 Quarter” 


ny timony in fine powder a 
a pound, of quick- uy an ounces boil 
them in two: paibſul of of water,, till it come 
to one and a half, of which mix half a pail, 
ſul wn f a much water as. op Rags. wh ol 


172 BY | | f 


2 
4 


. .WORMING ;. or che 1 away =: 
nerve, from A k the. tongue of a dog, 


ill prevent him. from er. biciog, * hs. 
vid grow m 


| ORM - CHOLIC. . : "XLS 


bor Wan [by broad, vi A 
wert vepms, gr trunchions,.. like linie 
5 4 reddiſh b which ſorae-. 
times bring violent e olic pains upon. cha 
holes through the maw, which 

The, voiding red EN 

the 3 is a ſign 18. 


3 
- Fd 
"LA 
* 


* 
RE 
EY 


backwards, NJ 


* 
* — 3 


x 


fei doe and fart 9 agai 
_ _- uncamimaen tv 
ſet down ſor this pee og: but that which 


8 this and other h 


i a. 


1 gry look rg upon bis belly; you alſo find. 


roots of radiſhes great 
of each half a pound, all dried in the ſum- 


| all dried in the ſhade, ſea moſs and liver: of. | 


ine; after which the bones ROM Wenn 


Will at once boch purge and kill che worms, / 
thar about two o deen a aibes. ths: 


breaking out, taking a handful: of bon 
to poder, and mimiag them with the ſame- 


9 rub him well aud Wen i 


EY * P 
\ — x 
© 1 V? - N 
i * * 
fo - 
7 ** ** 
„ * SNN = 
- = 
* % 
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Haring of bi m, Lach chen tötntag Nis 


him ſwear all over, frequently throw him- 


n, with other 


poſtures: ſtveral remedies are 


follows being ju juſtly reputed: a ſpecific. for 


cholics, it is neceſſary 
it ſhould be inſerted. 

Take roots of malttrwort, leaves and 
centaury and tanſie, 


mer ſun, or maderate heat of an oven in 
winter; half as much of each of theſe, viz. 
er roots, angelica and elecam 


aloes, of each two ounces; of galangal, U 
nutmeg, and ſal prunella, one ounce of 

each ; they muſt all be pounded apart, 
then mixed and kept in a leather bag, or 
glaſs bottle ſtopped cloſe :- the Joſe, 
according to the ze oß the horſe, mult be 
from an ounce: to two ounces and a half, 
to be mixed with three or four-drams of 
old: treacle, or an ounce of diateſſeron or 
mithridate, and given in @ pint of white 


io his ctoaths. / | | 
1 you ful; ben. an Ounce and-balf | 
of this ſ c powder, mixed with half an 
ounce of mercurins dulcts, will infallibly kill 
them; and therefore an ounce of ſpecific! 
powder may be mixed with as much aloes, 
three drams of cologuintida, as much. aga- 
rie, and half an ounce of turbith; giving 
him the whole in a quart: of white wine, 
with'a quarter. of 'a/pint; of the gall of an. 
ox, covering bim after it, and walking 
him for à quarter of an hour z tis true this 


though it is only fir: ſor great caters, and 


cholic fit i 18 over. Sb” 4 
IF: a: horſe; is . troubled: 8 or 


leaves, and having dried them pound them 


ity; of ſulphur in poder, and aſter- 
* de comes in from hunting or any 


ein 


? 


and let H ahd a good "white « upon; t 
bridle; and let the firſt meat you give him 
be a handful or two of well ſifted 
a good qyantity of this powder om 
among them. 
But you muſt do this with that URL" 2þ 
' neſs, that the horſe may not take a diftaſte. 
[ to his meat on-that account. 
Or take hepatic aloes about five drams,. 
reduced to. „and make it up into 
pills with freſh butter, and give the horſe- 
in ale-wort, a horn full of wort to every 
pill: let him have three of them. On 
Take leaves of ſavin, and mix them well: 
| wich honey and freſh butter, and making 
this maſs into two or three balls or pills, 
give them the horſe with a horn of, ſtrong. 
beer after each ball. | 
'Y WORMS ror Ancune ;- are the aſh-- 
a milk-white worm with a red head, 
and may * _ any time from Michael. 
mas till. It is to be found under the 
bark of an . aſh, alder, or birch, if 
they lie a year after they bare been cut 
down. You may likewiſe find it in the 
body of a rotten alder, if you break ĩt with · 
an- axe ; aöͤ alſo under the Bark of a decayed - 
page. of a tree. It is alſo a good bait for. 
a:grayling, chub, roach, and dace, | _ 
"Thebrandling, gilt- tail, and red-worm,. 
are all ro be found in old dunghilk, or the 
rotten earth near them, but the beſt are 
found in tanners yards, under the heaps of. 
bark which they throw out after they have 
dane with it: brandling! 
met with in hogs dung. Theſe are good 
baits for trout, grayling, ſalmon· ſmelts, 


gudgeons, 
any fiſh tliat 61 a worm. 


com dung, and is like 2 but bigger. 
Tou m ſeck for: it; only on land that is 
light and ſandy, ſos it is much of the ſame- 
nature with: the earth-bob, and, may be 
in wet nos ſor two or three days. It 
is. an-excellent:bait for a trout, Tok ING 
other-6iſh will take i & at 
The cod- bait, | caddis-worm, od 8 
worm, are only different names for the ſame-- 


o 


W 


bait. T hey are ſoladiopits, Wack, W 


ys 


2 and 


is moſt readily» - 


gerch, teach, and bream, ors . 
ir or bott, ie zoned woder- | 


— * 


ſmelts, and bleak, The 


_ huſks uſually yellow all the ſeaſon. 


June, and is to be uſed with a hook leaded 


cloſe where theſeworms are to be met with. 


wg” 645: anda DR Fr Oe 


” — 


wo * 


and duches, and wo covered lch Kali bt 

ſticks, ſtra ws, or ruſhes, and ſtones. Thoſe 

with ſtones or gravel huſks: are peculiar to 
brooks, and-thoſe with ſtraw: and ruſhes co 
ponds, and all the three ſorts may be found - | 
at one and the fame time. They ane wety 
good baits for trouts, graytiag, © carp, 
teach, bream, chub, roach, dace, ſalmon- 
green ſort are 
ſound in March, the yellow in May, and 
a third ſort in Augaſt. Thoſe covered Nit 
ruſhes are always green, and «thoſe Wy 


Abaut a week. or nine days in May. an. 
bait fiſhing comes in ſeaſon ; which is the 
firſt bat to be uſed in a ways) Jars . 
be continued to the middle of 

It is an excellent bait till the 2 * 


on the ſhank, and the cod - baĩt drawn on 
to the top of it. It will take in deep waters 
as well as in ſtreams, by moving it up and 
down about nine inches or a foot from the 
bottom; this is commonly called ſink and 
daw. There is another method of fiſhing 
with cod bait, at mid-water, but then you” 
muſt put a py at che point of yous: 
hook. n 

This bait id = good: n *. he; 
water be clear: and is to be preferred to 
the worm atleaſt three degrees to one, be- 
cauſe all ſorts of pool fiſh, and even the nee 
ate great lovers of it. 

The earthuboby” or white-grub, is a 
worm with a red head, as as two 
gots, and is ſoft and fall. of whitiſh guts 
it is found in a ſandy light ſail, and may be 
gathered aſter the. plough, when the land 
Is firſt broke up from grazing; You may 
know in what ground to fmd them by the 
crows, for they will folaw the plough very 


* 


This is chiefly a winter- bait, ſrom the be- 
ginning of \Nevember+to the middle of April, 
and is proper for chub, roach, dace, bream, 
tench, carp, trout, and Glmdn-ſmetes.. 
They are to be kept in a'veſſel .cloſedtop- . 
ped with af A allen Ne of the earth 


* 


A 


r he 7 winter, From this bait ariſe | 
[DE ICE. WY. 

The flag worm, rt Sh Un - 
found 1 8 roots of flags that grow on the 
briak of an old pond. When you have pul- 
| led up che root, you will find among the 
fibres of itreddiſh or ye llowiſti cuſes; theſe 
vou muſt open with a pin; and you wilt-find 
a ſmall worm longer add flenderer than a 
gentle, with a red head, a body, 
and rows of feet all down the belly; Thie 


tench, bream, car p, roach and dace. 7 
Ihe Jobwworm, dew- worm, en 
worm, or twatchel, as differently calted, 


to be found in gardens, or church-xards, 
by the help of a 3 late in a ſummer's 
evening. In great droughts, hen they 
do not appear, pour the juice of 'walnur- 
tree leaves, mixed with a little water and 
ſalt, into their holes, «he it will 1 5 
them aut of che ground. n 

. The maarſh-worm is got out of > 
ground on the banks of rivers, and is of a+ 
| | bluiſh colour: it is-a likely bait for fal- 


mon: ſmelts, guCgeon, grayling, trout, 


perch, bream; and flounders, in Merch 
April, and September, though they uſe it. 
from Candlemas till Michaelmas . 
to any other. 

The tag- tail is of a pale feſh=colour, 
with: a yellow tag on his tail almoſt half an: 
inch long they are found in marled land, 
or meadows, after a ſhower of rain, and are 
a good bait for a trout, if you angle ſor them 
after the water is diſcoloured with rain. 


worms ſhould be well ſcoured in moſi that 
has been well waſhed and cleanſed fro all 
dirt and filth; after it is wrung very 
both the moſs and worms ſhould be 
inco an earthen pot cloſe ſtopped, that the 4 
may not crawl ut. This pot ſhould ſtand! 
(condi in ſummer, and the moſs be changed 


every fourch day; byt in winter it ſhoud: 
ſtand warm, und if you chan 
. a week it will be ſufficient, - r. 


e 'moſs.- 


42 
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3 


is an enceeding good. bait for grayling,” 


is a proper bait for ſalmon, trout, chub, 
barhel, and ecls of 1 largeſt fizec It is 


Anti here you muſt obſerve, that alt | 


\ 


A 


. 1 
o 


Wo 


4A 
/ 
: 


in the air, aidithey mult be fed with leaves 


All ſorts of worms are 


* * 
— ib ' 
5 
4 - - - 
* *» 


vonn thut ure to be found 


22 ure to 
the curth, there ate others which breed 
different herb and teres, which af. 
wards become Hies,: The principal of 


u 


theſe are, the palmerwormy! the crabtree- 
worth, and the caterpillar. *\'Fheſe' are to 


be kept in little boxes, wich holes to let 


of the ſame tree on which they were foubd. 
Theſe are good bajrs for trout, chub, gray- 
| roach. and dace. n 8 ann 


better for being 


| kept, except earth - bobs, and in caſe yo 


brandling 


between your hands till dry, and then put 


have not been ſo provident, then the way 
to cleanſe and ſcour them quick ly, is to lay 


them alf night in water, if efley are lob- 


worms, and then put them into your bag 
with fennel ; but you muſt not put your 
s above an hour in water, and then 
put them into fennel, for ſudden uſc.; but 
if you have tiine, and propoſe to keep them 


long, then they are beſt preſerved in an 


earthen pot, with good ſtore of "moſs, 


which is to be freſh, ſhifted every three or 


four days in ſummer, and every week or 
eight days in winter, or at leaſt the moſs 
taken from them, clean waſhed, and wrung 


it to them again; and when your worm, 


eſpecially the brandling, begins to be ſick, ſpre 


drop about à ſpoonfub of milk or ereum 
upon the moſs; and note, that when the 


knot, which is near the middle of the brand- 


ling, begins to ſwell, he is fick, and, if 
care is not taken, will die. If you want 
to ſcour worms in a little time, put them 
about an hour in grains and blood; then 
put them into clean moſs.” Gilt-tails are 
ſooneſt ſcoured by putting them in a wool- 


len bag, and keep them in your waiſtcout- 


pocket. See FisninG. | 


" WOUNDS. | Dogs as well as other ani- 
mals, may be wounded ſeveral ways, and 


for a general cure, take the juice of red 


eolewort, ſquetze it into the wound, and 


it will cure the animal in a few days: thoſe 


d 
jolt to; be wounded, and therefore it is very 
neceflary they ſhould be readily dreffed: 
chez an commonly wounded in the belly; 


s that huat the wild boar are very ſub- 


* 
. 
* 


_ wow 
 bueptovided the ſame be only tipt, thou 
the guts come out, if unhurt, they 3 
eafily eure@ hy a dextrous man} Who is 
gendly te put the guts in with his hand, 
wick dughie to be elan waſhed before” an 
anon tech iche of olives; or ſome good 
reader ſut : you ſheufd put à ſmall Nice of 
bacon in the wound; and ſew it up with a 
needle, and fine white thread 
twiſted and k notted at the ends, that it may 
not flip, and to prevent it's ſoon rotting; 
the ſane muy alſo be done by other places, 


— 


| 
f 


overeign. ointment of all: the 
Point of the needle: ought to be ſquare, and 
the reſt round; dog keepers" ought always. 
to be furniftied/with them, as well as good 
„ oo OT ITED 
Is, often happens that dogs are hurt by 
wild boars, in running over their bellies, 
though they have not injured them with 


their tuſnes; this animal, which is heavy, 
fometimes breaks one of their ribs, or at 
leaſt puts them out; in this caſe take care 
to ſet then: hut if there be a bruiſe or 
hurt, take ſimphiten root, the plaiſter of 
mellitot, pitch, or gum, oil of roſes, an 
equal quantity of each; mix all together, 
b ad it on a linen cloth, and when you, 
have cut off the hair on the place affected, 
apply the plaiſter to it as hot as he can 
| endure it: but in Savoy and Piedmont they 
prepare a Ag remedy, called Berjoin, 

which they take from Fie, a plaiſter made 
of which, will not fall off till the cure is 

perfected. an nt 4d ny 
_ © WOUNDS.” Hurts, mentioned here as. 
| they relate to horſes, which are ſuch ſer- 
: viteable creatures to mank ind. Horſes re- 
ceive hurts ſeveral ways, and in. ſeveral 
parts of the body, and it is neceffary the 
methods of curing them ſhould be here ſet 
down. 'If a horfe receives a wound with 
| the mot of guapowder, the 'farrier,, in: 
order to cure. it, mult firſt ſearch if the 
bullet be in the woung} if ſo, let him take 
it cot with” an inſtruüment made for that 
purpoſe; but in gaſe it cannot be got out, 


patience muſt be had, for nature irſelf will 
# 33h | Wea 


Hear it out of it's o accord without any 
impediment, lead being of that nature, it 
will not canker.; but to kill the fre, let 


l 


b 
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him drop ſome varniſh with a feather to the by 


bottom, and ſtop up the mouth of the 
wound with ſome . ſort of flax | 


e rar 
-wiſc in the fame, then charge all che fwol- | 
len place with the following * $ 


| Take a quarter of en Hole - ar- 
moniĩac, half a pound of lioſeed oil, beaten 
into powder, as much of bean flowers, and 
:three or four eggs, ſhells and all; a quan- 
tity of turpentine, a quart of vinegar, which 
mingle well together upon the fire, and 
being ſomewhat warm, charge all the ſore 
place with part thereof, and clap à cloth 
upon it to keep the wound warm; and fo 
continue every day for. four or five days to- 
gether ; but on the fifth, leave off anoint- 
ing it, and. tent it-at.the bottom wich a teat 
_dipped in hog's greaſe and turpentine melt - 
ed together, renewing it once or twice 
every day till the fire is killed, which may 
be perceived by the matter in the wound, 
and falling down of the fwelling, for as 
long as the fire has the upper hand, no 
thick matter will iſſue out, aly a chin 
yellowiſh water, neither will the ſwelling ' 
aſſuage; then take half a, pound of tur- 
pentine waſhed in nine ſeveral waters, and 
put three yolks of eggs and a little ſaffron 
to it, tent it with. this ointment, renewing 
it every day till the wound be whole, 

But if the ſhot be quite through the 
wound, then take a few weavers linen 
thrumbs made very knotty, and dippin 
them firſt in varniſh, draw them throug 
the wound,  ruaniag them up in the wound 
at leaſt twice or thrice a day, and charging. 
it on either ſide upon the ſwollen places 
with the charge aforeſaid, till you per 
.ceive the fire is killed ; then clap a com- 
_ fortable plaiſter upon one of the holes, and 


| 


tent the other with a tent in the ſalve of | 


waſhed turpentine, eggs, and faflron as 
aforeſaid. | ee 
But there are ſome. farriers who axe uſed 
to kill the fire with the oil of cream, and to 
heal up the wound with turpentine, wax 


recourſe to the following pills, that carry 


7 
o 
4 
— 
* 


| efficacy. 

bay berries of Provence or [taly, and ein- 
nabar, all in fine r, of each a paund, 
incorporate them in a braſs mortar, with a 
ſufficient quantity of aqua vitæ, and make 
up the mals into pills, each weighing four- 


to the wounded horſe, once in two days, 
or once every day, until he has taken eight 
or ten, according to the greatnels of the 
wound, and let him ſtand bridled two hours 
before, and as many aſtert. 

Theſe pills promote the cure of a wound 


png 
may be kept twenty years, without 


When the wound ſeems to be at a ſtand, 
and yet does not appear foul, it requires 
medicines that are endued with a power to 
make the fleſh grow; and the following 
powder is recommended, as being of ex- 
traordinary uſe in this caſe: Take true 
Nate V e and fine bole armoniac; of 
each half an ounce ;' maſtich, olibanum, 
and ſarcocolla, three drachms of each; 


| 


| 


de lis, of each a drachm and an half, mixed 


it will be more powerſul if mised with: 
ſyrup of roſes, turpentine. or juice of worm-/ 


This indeed you will fiad will make the 
fleſh grow beyond expeRtarion. . 4+ 
If a detergent: or cleanſer: be required, 
let the following water be uſed, which may 


rance, the Phagedenical water : take two'or 


three pounds of unſlaked lime 


” 


aud hogs greaſe, melted together. 


degrees 


— 


put it into a large baſon of fine tin, and by 


in them a wonderful and almoſt incredible 
ale the fineſt and cleareſt aſſa ſcetida, | 


teen drachms, which muſt be laid in a con- 
venĩent place to dry ; give two of theſe pills 


e blood, reſiſting corruption, 


any diminution to their virtue. 5 Yey 


aloes, round birthwort, and roots of flower 


and made into powder; hut the effect of 


— 


newly ade, 


* 


caſily be prepared thus, and it is called by 7 
 farriers, who love to keep people in igno- 


2 


* 


* 
* * 
0 — 
1 


leaſt contuſion that happens. 


Kegrees pour in five-quarts of rain water, 
then ſetting the Baſon in a convenient place 
for two days, ſtir the water often; after 


ain it through brown paper, and to two 


% 


Which fuffer thetime to fall to the bottom, 
2 the water by way of inclination, 
r 


pints of it add half a pint of good ſpirit of 


wine, an ounce of the ſpirit of vitriol, and 


mix and preſerve it for uſe in a glaſs vial. 
If you perceive a great deal of corruption 


grene, add to the whole quantity of the 
water, an ounce of arſenic, diminiſhing the 


* 


doſe proportionably, according to the quan- 


tity of water. 


Now having laid down ſeveral vſeful 


medicines for the cure of wounds, it will 


not he improper to propoſe ſome certain 


maxims, on which the true way of pro- 
ceeding in the cure is g- 1 
's' wound' muſt be 


0 C.-Y 


nded: 
: Firſt, then, A ho | 

Yrobed very (gently, and as feldom as poſ- 
'fible; by reaſon his fleſh is extremely Fob. 
ject to corruption, and to grow foul on the 
Secondly, The wound muſt be kept clean, 
and free from corrupt fleſh, which muſt be 
eonfumed with powders, Kii 

Thirdly, A revulſion muſt be made in 


tn ix 


the beginning, that is,“ you muſt divert the 


courſe of the humours, and prevent their 
falling upon the wound: bleeding is the 
beſt revulſion, far it allays the heat of the 
humours, and leſſens the redundant quan- 
tity of them. 5 
Fourthly, A horſe's tongue being as pre- 
judicial to a wound as poilon itſelf, he muſt 
not be ſuffered to lick his wound. 


as much corroſive ſublimate in fine powder; 


in the wound, or any appearance of a gan- 


— 


n 


Fiſthly, Never proceed to ſuppuration if 


the humours can neither be diſſolved nor 
repelled; eſpecially in parts that are full 


of ligaments and ſinews, or near the bones, 


Sinthly, If a wound be accompanied with 


2 great contuſion, or is round or circular, 


in ſuch daſes inciſions and the application 


* 


of cauſtics are required. 


Seventhly, the wound mult be carefully. | I hoſe that are 
coveted, for the air tetards the cure. 


F 9 
1 N „ 9 
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9 


{ hempen thread waxed, 
the wound together in the form of a buckle, 


at his fundament. 


wor 


| * Fighthly,” The callous lips of a wound 


* 


be re-united. © | | 

Beſides this general account of the 
wounds and the method of curing them, 
ſomething” may be proper to be ſaid con- 
cerning thoſe wounds or hurts received, in 


| muſt be cut to the quick, before they can 


| ſome: particular parts of a horſe's body; 


and when he has received any ſuch in his 
back, you muſt apply oyſter-ſhells reduced 
into a fine powder thereto, and let him eat 
ſome golden comfrey,-cut into ſmall pieces, 
amongſt his oats, 1 
The wounds of the breaſt, according to 
ſome modern authors, are cured with tents 
and ſoft folds of linen put over them, ſteep- 
| ed in a compoſition made of verdigreaſe, 
vitriol, and allum, of each an ounce, eight 
ounces of vinegar, and a pound of honey, 
boiled together till they become red. 
_ "Wounds in the belly are cured in the ſame 
manner as men's wounds are in that part, 
by ſowing up the whole peritonæum with a 
very ſtrong woollen thread, leaving the ex- 
tremities withour, and the ſkin with a ſtrong. 


joining the lips of 


| 


and applying thereunto the common oint- 
' ment proper for wounds; and in caſe any 


inflammation happens, you muſt apply ſome 


| chalk diffolved in vinegar to it. 


2. 


Gt 


When the guts of a horſe come out, you 
| muſt not touch them, but put them in with 
à ſponge ſteeped in hot water, and then 
ſqueezed, to the end that it may only retain. 
the hear. ths 


Some, in putting in the guts, endeavour 


to make a horſe vomit, by putting a feather. 


ate his threat, which has been ſteeped in 
J in 

If the wound is not farge enough to put 
them in through, you muſt make it wider; 
il the pannicles come out, you mult cut 
it: when the guts are wounded or ſwelled, 
there is no likeliheod of a eure; no more 
than there is when a horſe evacuates blood 


: 


Bn bs wounded near the groin, 
eafly" fall into conyulliens ;. and in ſuch 


4 A 


caſes . 


- 
8. 
- 
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woV 
caſes you mult keep the horfe from-drink- 
ing, as much as 


green things ta eat. 


Wounds. in the knees, according us Apa- | 


fites informs us, are difficult to:bercured, 
becauſe there is but little fleſh and ſkin on 


that part no more than on the legs; and 


therefore thoſe medicines are to be uſed 
that are of a very drying nature: Whereas, 


where there is ſtore of fleſh, you muſt uſe 
thoſe that are moderately drying; | 


When horſes are wounded with thorng, 
and other things, but lightly in ſame'parts 
of their bodies, you mult apply thereto : 


honey and tallow boiled together; and when 


the wound is conſiderable, turpentine and 


oil, both hot. 

Some, in order to take out that which 
has run into the foot, and for pricks, put 
nothing upon it but boiled elder ; and if 
any thing ſhould penetrate between the foot 


and the hoof, it muſt be pulled out, and 


afterwards an ointment applied to it, made 
of verdigreaſe, and the like; and care muſt 


de taken that the wound be well cleanſed. 
Or elſe you may melt ſome turpentine, 


tallow and wax mixed together: it is ne- 
ceſſary the medicines ſhould penetrate the 
bottom of the wound; and therefore if it 
be narrow, it muſt be enlarged: and this 
muſt be obſerved concerning all wounds. 
To ſay nothing here of ſeveral ointments 
that are proper for wounds, and well known 
generally to thoſe who have occaſion to uſe 
them: if a nerve happens to be cut, you 
muſt cloſe it, and uſe a defenſive, to prevent 
' a concourſe of humours; ſome take the 
back of the root of an elm, with the dregs 
of oil .of olives, and boil them till a third 
part be waſted, ſo that there be but one 


pound left, which you muſt mix with two 


ounces of the powder of long ariſtolochy, 
and four of an he-goat's greaſe, or fat; 
you muſt boil it ſo much, that when you 
drop ſome of it upon a ſtone it wil grow 
hard. | RR e 
© Some. there are who make a mixture of 
Laurel, aniſe, maſtich, and tartar, and in- 


ez. cover him well, 
and ſuffer him not to walk, but give him 
I foment it with ſome oil, wine, and honey; 


+ i. 
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corparate thera with chee ſe and hogs gredſh, 


to make. an ointment of them 8 | : 


I a nerve has received an hurt, you muſt 


then apply thereunto a plaiſter made of the 
root of elder and -honey, and the root of 
es I 

the nerve is bruiſed, you muſt y 
ſome fine flour, myrth and aloes, mixed 
with the fleſh of a tortoiſe to it; and-if ic 
be a little torn, make a circle round it with 


a hot iron, and draw a dozen lines-acrofs - 


in form of a little wheel. fp toon? 
Inga caſe: the horſe happens to be wounded 
with a bone, bit of wood, or ſhord, and that 
the ſame ſtick in the fleſh or hoof, you muſt 
forthwith take it out; and after you have 
cleanſed it, apply it to a medicine made of 
verdigreaſe, or ſome other plaiſter proper 
for wounds; - a tent into it, and the 
next day waſh it with ſweet wine, and 
anoint with things proper to heal, and put 
ſome barley- flour and allum upon it. : 
Fzzsn WOUND: mr a Horss. As ſoon 
as a horſe has-received a wound, apply oil 
of turpentine, and it will prevent all ill 
conſequences z or, if you cannot eaſily pro- 
cure oil of turpentine, waſh the part with 
warm water and brandy, or with common 
ſpirits and warm water. 
WRIST. The bridle wriſt, is the wriſt 
of the horſeman's left hand. ; „ 
A horſeman's wriſt and his elbow ſhould . 
be equally raiſed, and the wriſt ſhould be 
two or three fingers above the pommel of 
the ſaddle. 2 15) 


ARD. FALLEN; a malady in a horſe 
which proceeds from want of ſtrength 

to draw ĩt up within the ſheath, ſo that it 
hangs down between his legs. 
This is cauſed either by the weakneſs 
that member, or by means of ſome: reſo- 
lution. in the muſcles and finews of it, 


o - 
- 


cauſed by a violent lip, ſtrain, or ſtroke, i | 


on the back, or elſe by ſome great weari- 
neſs or tiring. BOS io ode ar 


For the cure: firſt waſh the yard: with 


white wine warmed, and then anoint it with 
| | 185 F oil 
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ee ad honey! mixed; then put 
mis ſheath in a little canvas-bolſter, to keep 


* 


donde iu twenty-four hours, till he is reco- 
* vered. Ars | whe * P 


— 


gon's. blood, turpentine, and vinegar; or 


YARD Four; if a horſe's y 


wine vinegar, and havin 


elſe lay wet hay, er a wet flack, next his 
back, and over that a dry cloth, which will 
.doverywel pg ore nent | 
= ard is ſo 
"fouled: or furred without, fo that he ſtales 
in his ſheath, melt freſh butter, with white 
pulled out his | 


Keep this back ns warmias you can,” both. 
__ with a cloth and a charge of plaiſter, made 
of bole-armoniac, eggs, wheat-flour, dra- 


| 


| 


yard, and taken out all the filth, waſh it 


with the liquor, and alſo inject ſome of it 


into the yard. | 
YARD MaTTERING IN A 


commonly occaſioned by his over freeneſs in 


ſpending upon mares in covering time; and 
when the horſe and mare are both too hot, 


it burns them, cauſing the running of the 


reins. | | 35 
The ſigns of it are the iſſuing of a yellow 


matter from his yard, and a ſwelling at the 
end of it, and when he ſtales, he does it 
with a great deal of pain, and cannot eafily 


draw up his yard again. | | 
For the cure; boil an ounce of roch- 
allum, and a pint of white wine, till the 


allum be diſſolved. Inject the liquor blood- 


warm with a ſyringe, throwing. it up his 
yard as far as you can, four or five times a 
 " day. This will pe 


| rfectly cure him. 
'YEARN, [in „„ 1+ 1 Re 
as beagles properly do at their prey. 
The YELLOWSin a Hos, A diſeaſe, 
the ſame that is uſually called the jaundice 
in human bodies, of which there are tw 
ſorts, the yellow and the black, "6 
The yellow proceeds from the overflow- 


ing of the gall, cauſed by choler: and the | 


other from the overflowing of the ſpleen, 
cauſed by melancholy, and are both dange- 


rous infirmities ; but the black is the moſt 
"mortal. © 1333 
Ic the horſe be young it is eaſily cured 
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but in old ones, where the liver has been 

long diſeaſed, it becomes impracticable. 
This diſtemper is known by the horſe's. 

changing his natural colour of white, in 


the ball of his eyes, to yellow; his tongue, 


the infide of his lips, and the outward parts 


| of his noſtrile, is alſo coloured yellow. The 
horſe is dull, and refuſes all kinds of food; 


a ſlow fever is perceived, but it increaſes 
together with the yellowneſs. The dung is 
often hard and dry, of a pale yellow, or 
light pale green. His urine is commonly 
of a dark, dirty, brown colour, and when 
it has ſettled, ſometimes looks like blood. 
He ſtales with pain and difficulty. ä 

The black is known by quite contrary 
ſymptoms; for the whites of his eyes, 
mouth, and lips, will be of a duſkiſh colour, 


- 


y and not ſo clear and ſanguine as before. 
Honsx, is moſt | 
ridate, in a quart of ale or beer, and give 


For the cure: diſſolve an ounce of mith- 


it the horſe luke warm; or inſtead of mith- 
ridate, two ounces of Venice treacle; or if 
that cannot be had, three ſpoonfuls of com- 
mon treacle, | 
Bleed him plentifully, and as coſtiveneſs 
is a general concomitant of this diſorder, a a 
clyſter ſhould be given; and the next day 
the following purge: | 
Take of Indian rhubarb, in powder, one 


j. ounce and a half; of ſaffron, two drams; 


of ſuccgtrine aloes, ſix drams ; and of ſyrup 


of buckthorn, a ſufficient quantity to make 
| the whole into a ball. | 


If the rhubarb ſhould be thought too ex- 


| tenſiye it may be omitted, and the ſame 
wy 
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quantity of cream of tarter, and half an 
ounce of Castile ſoap, with four drams more 
of alloes added, This may be repeated two 
or three times, and the following balls and 
drink given immediately after : | 
Take of Ethiops mineral and millipedes, 
of each half a ounce: and of Cafti/e ſoap | 
one ounce: make the whole into a ball, 
and repeat the fame ſeveral days ſueceſſively, 
waſhing it down with a pint of the follow- 
ing decoction: _ | 15 
Take of madder root and turmerick, of 
each four ounces; of burdock root ſliced, 
bo e 
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115 half ie ; of monk's ' rhubarb; four egg with honey, | and re one * 
.* ounces; boil tha whole in a gallon of forge | — . 9 and morning, 'wa bing ie __ 
_ watertill it is reduced to three quarts ; then with the above drink. | 


ſtrain the liquor from the drugs, and Iweer- 
en it with honey. 

If this method be ourfued; the di 
will, in all probability, abate" in aweek 
but if it ſhould prove too obſtinate tor this 
treatment, mercurial purges ſhould be giv- 1: 
en, and afterwards the following medicine: 

Take of falt of tartar; two ounces ; live 
millepedes and- filings of ſteel; of each 
three ounces; of ſaffron half an ounce; of 
| i Caſtſe or Venice ſoap, Half a pound; make 
55 th' thaſs into balls about the ſiae of à pul- 
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3 The Frontifpiece to face the Tae. 
| Plat II. berween Signature F and G. 
III. between and K. 8 | 
IV. in the middle of Le 22 
1 V. between P'and . 24 . 
VPI. between Q and 1 i 
1 VII. in the middle of Aa 1 
1 VII. between G 84 J 


is ſaid of a horſe, when he flings 
- with his whole hind” quarters, gary out 


the two hinder legs Near together, and 
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even 
to their full extent. 
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I neither grey nor white, and without 


any whine "ore or _ er en obj 
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. © Xt. between Rr and Ss. 5X 

f XIII. in the middle of A a 4. | 18 
XIV. in the middle of B bB. 
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